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In  introducing  to  the  Members  of  the  Medical  Association 
of  the  State  of  Alabama^  the  volume  of  Transactions  for  the 
current  year^  tibe  Publishing  Committee  desu*e  to  offer  a  few 
vrords  of  explanation. 

It  will  doubtlesis  se^n  to  the  members  that  the  volume  ha& 
been  very  slow  in  making  its  appearance ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  the  first  of 
June  in  order  to  give  the  President  time  to  make  his  ap- 
pointments^ and  wh^  the  aze  oi  the  volume  is  considered,  it 
mQ  be  seen  that  the  work  has  been  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
could  be  expected. 

Of  all  the  questions  which  came  before  the  Association  at 
its  last  session,  that  which  excited  most  attention  and  interest 
was  the  issue  made  with  reference  to  the  abrogation  of  fees 
for  lectures  in  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama.  The  Com- 
mittee have  therefore  belived  tteit  it  wa»  incumbent  on  them 
to  give  the  debates  on  this  question  as  fiilly  as  posFible,  and 
have  accordingly  procured  firom  the  several  speakers  summa- 
ries (rf  the  remarks  made  by  them  on  the  occasion.  The 
strict  accuracy  of  these  summaries  will  be  recc^^nized  by  all 
who  were  present 

The  Committee  have  published  every  thing  which  was  re- 
ferred to  them  except  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Mastin,  of  Mo- 
bile, on  the  subject  of  Internal  Urethrotomy.  This  paper,  af- 
ter mature  consideration,  they  have  determined  to  refer  to  the 
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Association  at  the  next  annual  session.  They  do  this  on  the 
ground  that  Dr.  Mastin  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association ' 
and  that  it  seems  of  doubtfiil  propriety  to  tax  the  Association 
to  publish  the  productions  of  persons  who  contribute  nothing 
to  its  support,  when  it  is  with  diflSculty  that  the  fonds  of  the 
Association  can  be  so  managed  as  to  pay  for  the  papers  pre- 
pared by  its  own  members.  At  any  rate,  whether  this  ground 
is  tenable  or  not,  they  have  felt  that  the  matter  was  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  brought  expressly  before  the  Associa- 
tion for  decision. 

All  of  which  is  respectfliUy  submitted, 

JEROME  COCHRAN,  M.  D. 
GEO.  A.  KETCHUM,  M.  D. 
J.  T.  GILMORE,  M.  D., 

Publiehing  Committee* 


CORRIGENDA. 


This  Yolame  of  the  TransactionA  contains  several  minor  errors  which  every  ode 
can  correct  for  himself.   The  two  following  need  more  special  attention : 

Page  70,  16th  line  flrom  bottom,  for  *'  On  the  Diseases  of  Selma  and  vicinity,  by 
C.  J.  Claris,  M.  D,"  read  *'  On  the  Surgery  of  Selma  and  vicinity,  by  A.  S.  Oamett^ 
M.  D." 

Page  81— bottom— the  Committee  on  National  Medical  College  should  read  as  fol' 
lows:  Drs.  J.  S.  Weatherly,  'Ek  D.  McDaniel,  and  J.  M.  Williams. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS. 

FIRST  DAY—3faroft  21gU 

The  Association  assembled  in  Franklin  Hall,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  Dr.  F.  A.  Boss,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  following  Delegates  and  Permanent  Members  were  in  atten- 
dance: 

DELEGATES. 

Autauga  County  Medical  Society — ^Thomas  G.  Howard,  M.  D. 
Charles  Alva  Edwards,  M.  D. 

Barbour  County  Medical  Association — ^William  Preston  Oopeland, 
M.  D. 

Butler  County  Medical  Society — James  Bemey,  M.  D. 

Bibb  County  Medical  Society — James  W.  Crawford,  M.  D. 

Clarlc  County  Medical  Society — ^William  Stump  For  wood,  M.  D., 
Bryan  Borroughs,  M.  D. 

Connecuh  County  Medical  Society — John  B.  McMillan,  M.  D.,  Adam 
Alexander  McKittrick,  M.  D.,  Solomon  Sage  Forbes,  M.  D. 

Dallas  County y — Selma  Medical  Society — ^L.  E.  Locke,  M.  D. 

Dallas  County, — Orrville  Medical  /8t)ofo<y— William  Alexander 
Cochran,  M.  D, 

Elmore  County  Medical  Society — James  C.  Harris,  M.  D.,  Lorenzo 
Sidney  Green,  M.  D. 

Oreene  County j — Medical  Society  of  West  Greene — John  Samuel 
Merriwether,  M.  D.,  P.  B.  Minor,  M.  D. 

Hale  County, — Oreensboro  Medical  SSoeie^— Thomas  0*  Oabom, 
M.  D. 

Jefferson  Cownty  Medical  /8t>cfe^y— Gilbert  T.  Deaflon,  M.  D., 
Eichard  Nathaniel  Hawkins,  M.  D.,  M.  H.  Jordan,  M.  D. 

Lee  Cownty  Medical  Society— John  Hodges  Drake,  M.  D. 

Macon  County  Medical  Society— Bghert  Beale  Johnson,  M.  D. 

Mobile  Medical  Sodeby—ismeA  Fountain  Heustis^  M.  D.,  Edmond 
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Henry  Foumier,  M.  D.,  Goronwy  Owen,  M.  D.,  Caleb  Toxey,  M. 
D.,  Gratz  A.  Moset*,  M.  D. 

Montgomery  Medical  and  Surgical  Society — J.  A.  Freemon,  M.  D., 
Dnnklin .  Pierce,  M.  D.,  James  Douglas,  M.  D.,  Job  Sobiesky 
Weatherly,  M.  D.,  Thomas  A.  Means,  M.  D.,  Walter  Clark  Jackson, 
M.  D.,  Joseph  Milward  Williams,  M.  D. 

Perry  County^ — Canebrdke  Medical  Society — ^William  Archibald 
Bradfield,  M.  D. 

Pickens  County  Medical  Society — ^A.  W.  Agnew,  M.  D. 

Sumter  County  Medical  Society — James  M.  Godfrey,  M.  D.,  John 
H.  Giles,  M.  D.,  R.  D.  Webb,  M.  B. 

Wilcox  County  Medical  /Society— Edward  Davies  McDaniel,  M.  D., 
J.  Paul  Jones,  M.  D.,  John  S.  Lynch,  M.  D.,  J.  D.  Caldwell,  M.  D. 

North  Alalama  Medical  Society — ^William  Desprez,  M.  R.  C.  8. 
London,  Joseph  P.  Pride,  M.  D.,  George  B.  Kump6,  M.  B. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama — Edmund  Pendletoii  Gaines,  M.  0. 

Providence  Infirmary ^ — Mobile — John  Taylor  Gilmore,  M.  D. 

Montgomery  County  Hospital — Samuel  Dibble  Seelye. 

PERMANENT  MEMBERS. 

Frank  Armstrong  Ross,  M.  D.  of  Mobile. 
William  Henry  Anderson,  M.  D.  of  Mobile. 
George  A.  Ketchum,  M.  D.  of  Mobile. 
Jerome  Cochran,  M,  D.  of  Mobile. 
John  Foote  Johnston,  M.  D.  of  Montgomery. 
Richard  Frazer  Michel,  M.  D.  of  Montgomery. 

Present  by  Invitation,  with  seats  on  the  Floor : 

E.  H.  C.  BaHy,  M.  D.  of  Marengo. 
W.  H.  Saunders,  M.  D.  of  Green. 
Holmes,  M.  D.  of  Baldwin. 

F.  B.  The  foregoing  list  contains  all  the  names  on  the  Register; 
but  Drs.  Lynch,  Jones,  and  Caldwell,  of  Wilcox,  did  not  register  un- 
til the  23d ;  and  Drs.  Johnson,  of  Macon,  Williams,  of  Montgomery, 
and  Crawford^  of  Bibb,  until  the  22d.  Dr.  Minor,  of  Green,  was 
not  present  at  all ;  but  as  he  had  come  down  by  mistake  on  the 
Ist  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  sent  an  order  for  the  annual  assess- 
ment, his  name  was  ordered  to  be  placeil  on  the  RolU 
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The  Session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Eev.  A.  S.  Andrews, 
of  the  St.  Francis  Street  Methodist  Church. 

The  Address  for  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  welcoming  the 
Association  to  Mobile,  was  made  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Gaines,  President  of 
the  Mobile  Medical  Society. 

DE.  GAELS'  ADDEESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama : 

As  presiding  officer  of  the  Mobile  Medical  Society,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  welcome  you  to  our  city.  We  are  pleased  to  see  you.  This 
large  assemblage  of  the  representative  men  of  the  profession,  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  shows  the  great  inteiest  you  take  in  the  pro- 
fession. These  meetings  have  more  eflfect — do  more  good — than  the 
outside  world  have  any  idea  of,  though  it  all  redounds  to  their  ben- 
efit. We  come  together  for  what  purpose?  to  counsel  concerning 
the  state  of  Medicine  as  it  now  exists  in  our  own  State ;  to  make 
laws  and  regulations  to  make  our  body  more  efficient ;  to  make 
suggestions  to  the  profession  at  large ;  to  describe  such  new  dis- 
eases or  new  forms  of  disease  as  may  appear  in  our  State,  and  by  so 
doing  get  a  correct  history  of  the  same,  their  nature,  their  causes, 
and  the  treatment  that  has  proved  the  most  successful.  A  reference 
to  one  disease  will  prove  the  correctness  of  all  I  have  just  said : 
A  disease  appeared  in  our  State  with  symptoms  different  from  what 
have  been  seen  before,  the  mortality  of  which  was  so  great  as  to 
spread  alarm  throughout  the  country ;  as  a  matter  of  course  it  re- 
ceived the  earnest  attentioii  of  the  profession ;  the  disease  was 
watched  closely,  studied  carefully,  effects  of  remedies  noticed,  able 
papers  written  thereon,  and  when  you  met  here  iu  1869  these  papers 
were  read,  the  subject  discussed,  and  a  clear  appreciation  of  its  na- 
ture and  cause  arrived  at,  for  in  "  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
is  safety.  ^  When  I  saw  my  first  case  of  so-called  HsBmorrhagic 
Malarial  Fever  last  summer,  I  referred  with  both  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit to  your  transactions  of  1869,  where  I  read  the  able  paper  on  the 
subject  written  by  Dr.  Michel,  of  Montgomery ;  and  the  history 
and  diagnostic  mention  of  the  disease  were  so  clearly  delineated 
that  I  had  no  trouble  in  discriminating  between  this  and  y^ow 
fever,  although  a  raging  epidemic  of  the  latter  disease  was  pre- 
vailing at  the  time.  The  knowledge  that  we  meet  once  a  year 
will  make  us  all  watch  our  individual  cases  more  closely,  study  them 
out  and  keep  records  of  the  same,  so  as  to  make  them  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  published  transactions.  All  this  has  a  tendency 
to  elevate  the  profession.  No  man,  however  bright  his  intellect, 
can  keep  up  an  interest  in  his  precession  unless  he  has  something  to 
look  forward  to ;  he  must  not  only  have  thoughts,  but  he  must  use 
them,  for 
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Thoughts  shut  np  want  air, 

And  spoil  like  boles  unopened  to  the  san.  " 

Moreover,  Associations  can  effect  more  tlian  individual  efforts. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  always  remember  in  our  meetings  that  we  are 
a  body  of  scientific  men,  met  together  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
good  and  the  advancement  of  our  profession,  and  therefore  let  our 
discussions  always  be  conducted  in  a  calm,  temperate  and  digni- 
fied manner. 

Once  more  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  the  Physicians  and  the 
citizens  of  Mobile,  we  offer  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  Annual  Address  of  the  President  was  then  delivered  by  Dr. 
P.  A  Boss.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Weatherly,  it  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  to  be  reported  on  during  the  present  session. 

Committee— Drs.  T.  C.  Osborn,  L.  E.  Locke  and  W.  A.  Cochran. 

The  Eeports  of  Officers  being  in  order,  the  Eeport  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Jerome  Cochran,  was  read,  and  approved. 


EBPOET  OF  THE  SECEETAEY. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
i  have  the  honor  to  report  with,  reference  to  the  work  done  in  my 
office,  since  the  last  annual  session,  as  follows : 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Association  in  Montgomery,  on  the 
17th  of  March  of  last  year,  I  prepared  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Session  for  publication.  I  found  it  necessary  also  to  put 
into  proper  shape  several  of  the  papers  which  were  read  by  various 
reporters.  This  preliminary  work  having  been  done  in  my  capacity 
as  Chairman  of  the  Publishing  Committee,  I  superintended  the  pas- 
sing of  the  Annual  Volume  of  Transactions  through  the  press — a  la- 
bor of  far  greater  magnitude  than  most  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion can  have  any  conception  of.  The  Publishing  Committee  were 
under  very  great  embarrassment  for  the  want  of  funds,  and  it  was 
feared  at  one  time  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  printing 
done.  In  our  extremity  we  caused  estimates  to  be  made  by  two 
publishing  houses  in  Kew  York ;  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  it 
would  cost  more  to  have  it  done  in  that  city  than  in  Mobile.  After 
many  disappointments,  we  were  finally  able  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment with  Messrs.  Putnam  &  Co.,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  get  as  many  advertisements  as  possible  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  printing.  The  entire  cost  of  the  two  hundred 
copies  amounted  to  $545  00,  of  which,  $215  00  were  paid  from  ad- 
vertisements and  some  other  sources  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned, 
and  $330  00  were  paid  in  money  from  tiie  treasury  of  the  Associa 
tion.  In  other  words  the  Association  paid  three-fifths  of  ttie  ex- 
pense  and  two-fifths  were  raised  from  otner  sources.  Owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  Transactions  were  not  ready 
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for  distribution  until  the  month  of  September,  a  delay  which  was 
greatly  regretted  by  the  Committee,  but  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  unavoidable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honor  of  the 
Association  that  members  will  pay  their  dues  promptly,  and  that  no 
such  troubles  will  occur  in  the  future.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
volume  after  we  got  it  published,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
it  compares  very  favorably  indeed  with  the  Transactions  published 
by  other  State  Associations.  It  is  about  ten  times  as  large  as  the 
Transactions  of  any  other  Southern  Association  which  I  have  seen ; 
and  does  not  fall  so  very  far  behind  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  which  are  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  employed  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  labor  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  organiza- 
tion of  County  Medical  Societies.  To  facilitate  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  I  prepared,  about  the  1st  of  August,  under  instruc- 
tions from  Dr.  Boss,  the  President  of  the  Association,  a  Circular 
Address  to  the  Profession  of  the  State  urging  the  importance  of 
thorough  organization  all  over  the  State.  Of  this  Circular  a  thou- 
sand copies  were  printed,  and  it  was  widely  distributed,  and,  as  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  with  good  effect.  I  include  a  copy 
with  this  report.  But  in  my  effort  to  organize  the  profession  of  the 
State  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  with  the  distribution  of  Circulars. 
I  find  that  I  have  written  in  behalf  of  the  Association  nearly  three 
hundred  letters,  many  of  them  very  long  ones.  I  have,  also,  re- 
ceived about  the  same  number  in  return ;  and  these  have  been  to  me 
a  curious  and  melancholy  study.  They  reveal  an  amount  of  profes- 
sional demoralization  and  lethargy  which  is  absolutely  appalling, 
and  furnish  to  those  of  us  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  organization  and  reformation  some  measure  of  the  large 
amount  of  patient  and  persevering  labor  which  will  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  what  we  have  undertaken.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  state 
further  that  seeing  how  much  was  to  be  done,  and  that  the  burden 
was  too  great  for  me  to  bear  alone,  I  have  appealed  for  help  to 
many  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  profession,  and  have  re- 
ceived from  them  much  valuable  assistance.  I  have  to  express  my 
obligations,  and  those  of  the  Association,  for  services  of  this  kind, 
to  the  following  gentlemen,  namely:  Drs.  E.  Mason,  of  Wetumpka; 
E.  B.  Johnson,  of  Tuskegee;  A.  J.  McAlpine,  of  Talladega;  E.  D. 
Webb,  of  Livingston ;  J.  B.  Kump6,  of  Leighton  5  M.  H.  Jordan,  of 
Elyton;  B.  D.  McDaniel,  of  Camden;  besides  many  others  who 
have  contributed  in  larger  or  smaller  measure  to  help  on  the  good 
work. 

Under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  situation  I  am  still  able  to 
report  a  reasonable  amount  of  substantial  progress.  There  are  now 
twenty-six  organized  societies  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
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beiTiiip  of  o\  er  three  hundred  and  fifty  members.  When  we  re* 
member  the  small  beginnings  which  we  made  at  Selma  just  three 
years  ago,  this  exhibit  certainly  furnishes  us  with  reasonable 
grounds  for  looking  hopefully  into  the  future.  Our  progress  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  but  if  we  hold  out  faithfully,  and  labor  earnest- 
ly in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  tongue  and  pen,  and  with  the 
weapons  of  wise  precept  and  good  example,  for  the  advancement  of 
our  profession  to  higher  efficiency,  higher  usefulness,  and  higher 
dignity,  the  ultimate  result  cannot  be  doubtful. 

The  vouchers  for  the  money  which  has  passed  through  my  hands 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JEEOME  COCHRAN, 

Secretary  M.  A.  S.  A* 

Mobile,  March  21st,  1871. 


1 


[Circular  referred  to  In  the  Secretary's  Report.] 

OBGANIZATIOF  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PEOFESSIOF. 
(Correspondence.) 
Medical  Association  op  the  State  op  Alabama. 

OPFICE  op  the  president, 

Mobile,  August  Ist,  1870.     J 
Br.  Jerome  Cochran  : 

Dear  Sir — In  our  conversation  as  to  devising  some  method  by 
which  our  profession  in  this  State  can  be  roused  to  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  our  position  and  necessities  and  the  vital  importance  of 
a  general  and  combined  effort  being  made  to  accomplish  the  great 
ends  which  we  should  all  have  in  view,  I  have  been  so  favorably 
impressed  with  the  plans  which  you  have  originated  and  expressed 
to  me,  that  I  desire  to  entreat  you  to  put  them  in  souoie  form,  by 
which  we  can  reach  our  brethren  throughout  the  State.  By  doing 
so,  you  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  profession  in  general,  and,  in 
pajrticular,  upon  your  Mend, 

F*  A,  EOSS. 


Medical  Association  op  the  State  op  Alabama 
oppiCE  OP  the  secretary, 

Mobile,  August  2d,  1870. 


I 


Dr.  F.  A.  Ross  : 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  asking  me  to  put  the  views,  as 
to  the  organization  of  the  medical  profession,  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed together  on  several  occasions,  into  such  shape  as  will  make 
them  avaSable  i^  an  effort  to  rouse  the  physiciaas  of  the  State  to. 
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energetic  and  eoneerted  action  against  the  evite  from  whiah  idl  of 
tbem  suffer,  I  have  to  say,  that  in  so  good  a  eanse,  I  am  ready  to 
work  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
feasible  way  of  accomplishing  your  wishes  is  to  explain  the  plans 
and  arguments  to  which  you  refer  in  a  drcolar  address^  which 
might  he  printed  for  general  distributuxu 

Such  address  I  have  accordingly  prepared,  fuid  it  is  herewith  res- 
pectfully submitted  for  your  consideration. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

your  obedient  servant, 

JEBOMB  COCHRAK. 


OmOULAJt  ABBBESS. 

To  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  State  of  Alabama : 

The  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  having  dis- 
continued its  sessions  during  the  war,  was  reorganized  in  the  City 
of  Selma,  on  the  3d  and  4th  days  of  March,  1^,  by  a  few  of  the 
old  members,  and  by  Delegates  from  four  County  Societies,  those 
viz :  of  Greensborough,  Mobile,  Montgomery  and  Selma,  the  only 
Medical  Societies  at  tiiat  time  in  the  State,  except  the  Korth  Ala- 
bama Medical  Society,  which  was  not  represented. 

The  next  session  was  held  in  Mobile,  March  2d,  3d  and  4th,  1869, 
and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  eight  County  Societies,  viz :  in 
addition  to  the  original  four  represented  at  Selma,  the  Societies  of 
Autauga,  Tuskaloosa,  Wilcox,  and  North  Alabama,  this  last  rep- 
resenting several  Counties.  At  this  meeting,  many  important  pro- 
positions in  relation  to  the  general  policy  of  the  profession  were 
discussed,  and  several  important  reports  on  the  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  different  counties  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  publish- 
ed. This  gave  rise  to  a  volume  of  Transactions  of  150  octavo 
pages,  which  was  printed  in  excellent  style,  and  compares  favorably 
with  the  Transactions  of  other  State  Associations. 

Another  session  has  been  held  during  the  present  year,  at  Mont- 
gomery, on  the  15ih,  16th  and  17th  of  March.  This  session  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  fifteen  County  Societies,  and  by  twenty 
permanent  members,  making  an  assemblage  of  about  sixty  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  State.  The  proceedings  of  this  session 
will  be  issued  in  a  volume  ot  Transactions  of  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pages,  which  will  certainly  be  the  most  important  medi- 
cal publication  ever  made  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  It  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  about  the  last  of  August. 

The  session  for  1871,  will  be  held  in  Mobile,  on  the  second  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  March.  It  promises  to  be  more  bril- 
liantly successful  than  any  which  has  heretofore  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  Association,  both  in  the  numbers  of  professional 
m^u  in  attendance,  and  in  the  number  and  importance  of  the  ques- 
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tions  to  be  brought  before  it.  The  profession  is  now  organized  in 
twenty  Counties ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  more  than  twice 
this  number  will  be  represented  at  the  Mobile  meeting.  Eeports 
are  expected  from  fifty -seven  Standing  Committees,  on  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery; and  several  very  important  prepositions  with  reference  to  the 
organization  and  general  policy  of  the  Association,  to  the  otganiza^ 
tion  and  policy  of  the  County  Societies,  and  to  the  vexata  qtiestio  of 
medical  education  and  the  qualifications  of  physicians,  will  be  elab- 
orately discussed ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  such  wise  and  pru- 
dent conclusions  will  be  reached,  as  will  contribute  to  the  honor, 
dignity^  and  usefulness  of  the  profession  in  the  State,  through  all 
coming  time. 

In  reference  to  these  questions  of  medical  organization  and  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  be  still  more  defi- 
nite. The  weak  point  in  the  present  organization  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  the  provision  as  to  permanent  members.  None  can  be  per- 
manent members  except  those  who  have  served  as  delegates ;  and 
these  keep  up  their  membership  as  long  as  they  choose  to  pay  the 
annual  assessment.  But  no  privileges  are  attached  to  the  position, 
and  any  member  may  allow  his  membership  to  lapse  at  any  time, 
without  blame,  simply  by  discontinuing  the  annual  payment.  Now 
that  some  change  shall  be  affected  here,  is  certainly  a  consumma- 
tion most  devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  want  permanent  members  to 
be  truly  permanent — to  be  organized  not  as  volunteers,  or  irregular 
militia,  or  erratic  guerrillas,  changeful  in  character  and  purpose  as 
the  inconstant  moon  in  her  orbit.  It  is  not  this  loose  sort  of  organ- 
ization that  is  needed.  But  we  want  a  body  of  regular  soldiers — vet- 
erans trained  to  eflftciency  by  careful  discipline  and  long  service,  and 
the  vicisitudes  of  frequent  campaigns — a  Spartan  band,  a  Macedo- 
nian Phalanx,  a  Eoman  Legion,  an  Old  Guard,  which  can  be  moved 
as  one  man ;  which  can  be  trusted  in  all  emergencies  with  blind- 
fold confidence,  and  in  which  each  man  knows  his  neighbor,  and 
knows  that  in  the  hour  of  battle  and  of  danger  his  neighbor  will 
do  his  whole  duty  bravely  and  well.  This  is  what  we  want  in  our 
permanent  membership ;  a  body  ready  to  do  valiantly  and  to  suffer 
unselfishly  for  the  good  cause — for  the  advancement  of  Medicine, 
and  of  the  Medical  Profession.  And  this  is  what  we  must  have. 
To  this  end,  a  proposition  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session,  to 
organize  the  permanent  membership  on  the  plan  following,  to- wit : 

Permanent  members  shall  be  restricted  in  number  to  one  hun- 
dred. 

New  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  those  who  are 
already  permanent  members,  from  nominations  made  by  the  County 
Societies. 

Permanent  members  after  election  shall  formally  pledge  them- 
selves to  accept  and  to  perform  faithfully  all  the  duties  attached  to 
the  position^  viz : 
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They  sliall  pay  the  annaal  tax  of  ten  dollars. 

They  shall  attend  at  least  one  annaal  session  of  the  Association 
every  three  years. 

They  shall  make  reports  on  any  subjects  referred  to  them  by  the 
President  of  the  Association. 

Permanent  members  being  thus  under  obligation  to  do  and  to 
suffer  for  the  good  of  the  Association,  shall  have  certain  privileges, 
viz: 

They  shall  fill  all  the  regular  offices  of  the  Society. 

They  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  all  regular  com- 
mittees. 

They  shall  vote  in  all  cases  except  in  the  election  of  officers. 

They  shall  not  serve  as  delegates  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. 

In  this  way  we  make  the  permanent  members  a  kind  of  senate  of 
prudent  and  able  men  who  will  have  the  will,  and  the  wisdom,  and 
the  power  to  lead  the  Association  along  a  career  of  prudent  and 
wise  policy,  to  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  its  great  ends. 

This  reorganization  of  the  permanent  members  will  render  neces- 
sary the  reorganization  of  the  delegates,  as  follows : 

Every  County  in  the  S^ate,  properly  organized,  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  delegates  to  represent  in  the  State  Association  its  views  and 
wishes,  and  to  watch  over  its  interests  and  its  honor. 

They  shall  be  appointed  or  elected  by  their  several  Societies,  and 
shall  serve  for  one  year. 

They  shall  nominate  and  elect  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

The  nominating  committee  shall  be  composed  of  one  delegate 
from  each  district  represented  in  the  State  Senate  5  said  delegate  to 
be  selected  by  the  delegates  in  attendance  from  each  senatorial  dis- 
trict, and  the  nominations  so  made  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  for  ratification  or  rejection,  as  to  them  may 
seem  best. 

Another  proposition  of  grave  imoortance  which  will  be  submitted 
at  the  next  session,  is  a  general  system  of  censorship,  by  means  of 
which  the  profession  will  be  able  to  keep  out  of  their  ranks  incom- 
petent or  unworthy  applicants  for  professional  brotherhood.  The 
plan  contemplates  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Censors  for  every 
County,  which,  under  the  general  control  and  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Censors  of  the  State  Association,  shall  have  full  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  medical  matters  in  its  own  County.  Full  details  of  this 
scheme  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Transactions. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  will  come  up  for  considera- 
tion at  the  next  session  of  the  Association.  Whether  they  will  be 
adopted  or  rejected,  depends  of  course  on  the  will  of  the  Association. 
But  they  serve  to  show  how  important  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
profession  the  State  Association  is ;  how  desirable  it  is  that  every 
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County  in  the  Stat^  shall  »>e  properly  represented  in  it  5  and  how 
important  that  the  next  session  shall  be  generally  attended. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  organization  of  the  profession  can- 
not easily  be  over-estimated.  There  are  three  leading  objects  which 
the  true  physician  has  always  in  mind,  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient 
incentive  and  reward  for  all  the  labor  and  expense  which  the  most 
thorough  organization  would  require. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  influence  of  proper  organization 
over  the  profession  itself,  over  the  profession  as  a  whole,  and  over 
every  one  of  its  individual  members,  in  upholding  a  high  standard 
of  medical  education,  and  of  medical  ethics,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  professional  brotherhood  and  high-toned  chivalric  emulation  in 
the  elevation  of  the  professional  character,  and  the  advancement  of 
professional  interests. 

The  second  relates  to  the  influence  of  proper  organization  over 
public  opinion  and  State  legislation;  involving  such  questions  as 
the  protection  by  provision  of  law  of  the  medical  profession  in  its 
legitimate  privileges;  and  the  protection  of  the  general  public 
against  all  the  demoralizing  and  destructive  agencies  of  medical  ig- 
norance and  quackery. 

The  third  relates  to  the  influence  of  proper  organization  over  the 
advancement  of  medical  science  and  medical  art,  by  a  systematic 
elucidation  of  climatic,  endemic,  and  epidemic  influences  at  work  in 
tl'C  diflferent  sections  of  the  State,  together  with  the  development 
of  our  indigenous  therapeutic  resources,  and  such  contributions  to 
the  knowledge  of  practical  medicine  as  our  physicians  may  be  able 
tx)  discover. 

The  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  thorough  organization 
have  not  been  overlooked.  Of  those  that  relate  to  the  organization 
of  County  Societies  as  being  of  less  magnitude,  and  growing  more 
out  of  local  causes,  nothing  need  be  said  here. 

Of  those  that  relate  to  the  State  Association,  the  principal  are 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  the  neglect  of  pri- 
vate business  involved  in  attending  the  annual  sessions. 

The  State  isi  large,  and  the  means  of  intercommunication  between 
the  different  s^ections  not  always  the  most  expeditious  or  conve- 
nient. With  the  multiplication  of  railroads,  and  the  improvements 
contemplated  incur  river  navigation  these  difficulties  will  gradually 
become  of  less  magnitude,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  they  must  al- 
ways continue  to  be  of  very  embarrassing  dimensions.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  great  enterprise  can  be  conducted  with- 
out labor  and  expense  and  personal  self-sacrifice.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  intelligence  in  the 
profession  to  appreciate  the  immense  importance  of  the  work  in 
contemplation  5  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  unselfish  devotion  and 
professional  pride  to  secure  its  consummation.  Surely  it  will 
be  found  practicable  for  two  physicians  in  each  County  to  attend 
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the  sessions  of  the  Association  once  every  year.  There  were  not 
ten  righteous  men  in  Sodom  and  it  was  destroyed.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  are  doctors  enough  in  every  County  of  the  State 
to  shoulder  the  necessary  inconvenience  and  expense  attendant  on 
thorough  organization  so  that  the  medical  profession  may  be  puri- 
fied and  exalted. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  aud  principles  which  have  been  glanced  at  in 
this  Circular  address,  an  earnesn  appeal  is  made  to  the  profession  in 
every  County  in  the  State,  where  no  organization  has  yet  been  con- 
summated, to  organize  a  medical  society  at  once,  and  to  place  it  in 
affiliation  with  the  State  Association,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  a<lvance- 
ment  of  the  good  cause,  which  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  we  all  have 
at  heart. 

If  these  County  Societies  can  meet  no  more  than  four  times  a 
year,  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  they  are  conducted  by  proper  methods, 
and  in  a  proper  spirit  to  accomplish  the  main  purposes  c^*  their  or- 
ganization. Any  assistance  of  any  sort,  in  the  preparation  of  con- 
stitutions &c.,  which  the  officers  of  the  State  Association  may  have 
it  in  their  power  te  give,  will  be  given  cheerfully.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  none  but  regular  graduates  of  reputable  medical  Col- 
leges are  to  be  admitted  to  membership.  The  details  of  organiza- 
tion are  of  course  left  to  the  choice  of  those  most  intimately  con- 
cerned. 

As  we  have  no  list  of  physicians  in  large  portions  of  the  State, 
many  of  our  circalars  will  have  to  be  mailed  without  any  specific  ad- 
dress. We  hope,  however,  that  every  physician  into  whose  hands 
one  of  them  may  fall  will  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  acknowledge  its 
reception ;  and  to  give  to  the  officers  of  the  Association  such  in- 
formation as  to  the  condition  of  medical  matters  in  his  County  as 
may  seem  to  him  to  be  of  importance.  The  briefest  note,  even  if 
it  should  contain  only  the  name  and  address  of  some  member  of  the 
profession,  zealous  of  its  honor,  would  show  some  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  and  give  some  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
struggling  for  better  organization,  and  a  more  prosperous  profes- 
sional future. 

We  are  anxious,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  get  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  the  physicians  in  the  State,  and  every  list,  however 
short,  which  may  be  furnished  towards  this  end  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

All  communications  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Jerome  Cochran, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Association. 

Issued  from  Mobile,  August,  1870,  by  order  of  the  President  of 
the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

FRAI^  A.  BOSS,  M.  D., 

President. 
Jerome  Cochran,  M.  B., 

Secretary. 
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The  Eeport  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  O.  Jacksou,  was  read  and 
approved : 

ANNUAL,  REPORT  OP  THE  TREASURER. 

W.  0.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Treasurer, 

In  acc^t  with  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

1870.  Dr.  1870.    Cr.— Disbursements. 

March  15— To  Balance  on  hand $97  02    March  8— By  Montgomery  Advertiser  $3  00 

15—  Assm't  Perm't  M'mbrs  120  00  9—      State  Journal 180 

16—  Assm't  Perm't  Delg'tes  400  00  9—      Thompson  &  Powers 12  00 

15—  State  Journal 6  00 

15—  Joel  White 6  00 

16—  Montgomery  Mali „   4  75 

June   28—  Publishing  Ck>mm1ttee  275  00 

Sept.   17—  Publishing  Ck)mmittee  150  eo 

27—       Dr.  Jerome  Cochran. 10  00 

Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  P. 

O.  Stamps 4  60 

Balance 143  97 

$617  02  $617  02 

March  2l8t,  1871— To  Balance  on  hand  $143  97. 

There  is  still  due  the  Association  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  for 
aunual  assessments  of  delegates,  to-wit :  Drs.  R.  P.  Means,  $10  00 ; 
J.  J.  Hardaway,  $10  00  j  W.  H.  Crawford,  $10  00. 

All  of  which,  with  the  vouchers,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  0.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Treasurer. 


The  Eeports  of  Committees  being  next  in  order,  Dr.  J.  S.  Weath- 
erly.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  asked  to  be 
allowed  until  12  o'clock  to-morrow  to  finish  his  report,  which,  on 
motion,  was  granted. 

Br.  J.  S.  Weatherly,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  confer 
with  Br.  Bryce,  Superintendent  of  the  Alabama  Insane  Hospita.1, 
on  the  feasibility  of  establishing,  in  connection  with  that  institution, 
a  department  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  Inebriates  and 
Opium  Eaters,  made  a  verbal  report  to  the  effect  that  after  confer- 
ring with  Dr.  Bryce,  they  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
templated arrangement  was  liable  to  some  practical  objections ;  and 
on  motion,  the  committee  was  discharged. 

The  committee  to  protest  in  the  name  of  the  Association  to  the 
State  Legislature,  against  the  removal  of  certain  gentlemen,  mem- 
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bers  of  thia  Association,  from  the  Board  of  Trastees  of  the  Ala- 
bama Insane  Hospital,  reported  verbally,  thtough  their  Chairman, 
Dr.  S.  D.  Seelye,  that  after  consaltation,  it  was  thought  better  not  to 
present  the  protest ;  and  on  motion  the  committee  was  discharged. 
Motions,  resolations,  and  miscellaneous  business  being  next  in 
order,  Dr.  Jerome  Cochran  introduced  a  draft  of  a  plan  for  a 
new  constitution  for  the  Association,  as  follows : 


DRAFT  OF  NEW  CONSTrTUTION. 
Section  I. — Name  and  Seal. 

Article  1.  The  name  aud  style  of  this  Association  shall  be 
"The  Medical  Association  op  the  State  op  Alabama.^ 

Art.  2.  The  seal  of  this  Association  shall  have,  on  the  obverse, 
a  winged  globe  on  a  shield  with  the  motto  Jfbs  etiam  gpera/vimm 
meliora;  and  on  the  reverse  the  arms  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  with 
the  inscription  "  The  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama^ 
1872. "  It  shall  be  attached  to  sealed  documents  of  the  Association 
by  a  ribbon  of  yellow  silk. 

Section  II. — Objects. 

Art.  3. — ^The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  organize  the 
medical  profession  of  the  State  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possi- 
ble. To  enc/ourage  a  high  standard  of  medical  education,  and  re- 
gulate the  qualifications  of  practitioners  of  Medicine  in  the  State. 
To  promote  professional  brotherhood,  and  encourage  a  high  stan- 
dard of  professional  ethics.  To  combine  the  influence  of  all  the 
medical  men  in  the  State,  so  as  to  secure  by  legislative  enactments 
their  own  legitimate  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  protection  of  the 
people  against  all  medical  quackery  and  humbug.  To  encourage  the 
study  of  the  medical  botany,  medical  topography,  and  medi<^  cli- 
matology of  the  State.  To  secure  careftd  and  reliable  accounts  of 
all  the  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  of  the  State.  In  a  word,  to 
watch  over  and  protect,  encourage  and  aggrandize  all  the  interests 
of  the  medical  profession  of  the  State. 

Section  IIL — Members. 

Art.  4.  There  shall  be  four  classes  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, namely : 

1.  Members. 

2.  Delegates. 

3.  Counsellors. 

4.  Correspondents. 

Art.  5.  All  members  of  county  societies  which  hold  charters 
from  the  Association  shall  be  members  of  the  Association. 
Art.  6.  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  seats  on  the  floor  at 
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the  sessions  of  the  Association ;  but  they  shall  not  vote^  nor  hold 
office. 

Art.  7.  Members  shall  pay  annually  to  the  Association  the  sum 
of  one  dollar,  which  shall  be  sent  up  to  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
Association,  in  charge  of  the  delegates  of  the  respective  societies. 

Section  IV.— Delegates. 

Art.  8.  Delegates  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  county 
societies  to  represent  them  in  the  Association ;  and  each  county  so- 
ciety shall  be  entitled  to  two  delegates,  whose  term  of  service  shall 
be  for  one  year. 

Art.  9.  Delegates  shall  sign  the  EoU  of  Delegates  for  the  car- 
rent  year ;  and  shall  pay  the  same  annual  dues  as  Counsellors. 

Art.  10.  Delegates  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all  questions  which 
come  before  the  Association ;  but  they  shall  not  hold  office. 

Art.  11.  Delegates  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  be  ap- 
pointed Eeporters,  and  members  of  special  committees. 

Section  V. — Counsellors. 

Art.  12.  The  Counsellors  shall  be  restricted  in  number  to  one 
hundred ;  and  shall  consist,  first,  of  all  the  permanent  members  of 
the  present  organization  who  give  their  consent  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion and  its  responsibilities ;  and,  secondly,  of  such  other  members 
as  the  Counsellors  shall  from  time  to  time  elect. 

Art.  13.  All  vacancies  which  ehall  at  any  time  exist  in  the  House 
of  Counsellors  shall  be  filled,  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient,  by 
the  quorum  of  Counsellors  present  at  any  regular  annual  session  of 
the  Association ;  the  vote  for  this  purpose  being  by  ballot,  without 
nomination,  and  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  necessary  to 
election. 

Art.  14.  Counsellors  shall  hold  their  positions  permanently,  or 
until  removed  by  death,  resignation,  impeachment  or  neglect  of 
duty. 

Art.  15.  Counsellors  shall  sign  the  EoU  of  Counsellors  j  shall 
pay  the  annual  dues ;  shall  attend  at  least  one  annual  session  of  the 
Association  every  three  years;  shall  perform  any  constitutional 
duty  assigned  to  them  by  the  President;  shall  fill  all  the  regular  of- 
fices of  the  Association ;  shall  have  the  privilege  of  voting  on  all 
questions  coming  before  the  Association;  and  shall  not  serve  as  del- 
egates under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

Art.  16.  Any  Counsellor  who  shall  fail  to  pay  the  annual  dues  as 
hereinafter  provided ;  or  any  Counsellor  who  shall  be  absent  from 
three  successive  sessions  of  the  Association,  shall  forfeit  member- 
ship, and  his  name  shall  be  struck  from  the  Eoll  of  Counsellors. 

Art.  17.  The  Counsellors  present  at  any  annual  session,  in  num- 
ber not  less  than  seven,  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  18.  The  House  of  Counsellors  shall  hold  annual  sessions 
concurrently  with  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Association,  for  the 
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revision  of  the  Boil  of  Goansellors ;  and  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  fill  vacancies. 

Section  VI. — Correspondents. 

Abt.  19.  Correspondents  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  at 
the  regnlar  annual  meetings,  and  npon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Censors. 

Abt.  20.  They  shall  consist  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
medical  profession  living  out  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  or  of  those 
who,  having  done  the  Association  faithfid  service  as  Counsellors 
for  not  less  than  ten  years,  may  have  resigned  that  position. 

Abt.  21.  They  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  and  must  receive  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast. 

Abt.  22.  They  shall  be  furnished  with  the  annual  volumes  of 
Transactions;  they  shall  pay  no  dues;  they  may  transmit  to  the 
Assodation  from  time  to  time  such  communications  as  they  may 
think  proper. 

Section  VII.— Officers. 

Abt.  23.  The  Officers  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  shall  be  ten  in  number,  as  follows,  namely : 

1.  One  President. 

2.  Two  Vice-Presidents. 

3.  One  Secretary. 

4.  One  Treasurer. 

5.  Five  Censors. 

Abt.  24.  The  President  shall  be  elected  for  one  year ;  the  Vice- 
Presidents  for  one  year ;  the  Secretary  for  five  years ;  the  Trea- 
surer for  five  years ;  the  Censors  for  five  years.  But  every  officer 
shall  continue  in  office  until  his  successor  is  duly  elected  and  in- 
stalled. 

Abt.  2  >.  Of  the  five  Censors  one  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual 
meeting.  But  at  the  first  election  after  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution five  Censors  shall  be  elected ;  one  to  serve  for  the  full 
term  of  five  years ;  one  to  serve  for  four  years ;  one  to  serve  for 
three  years ;  one  to  serve  for  two  years :  one  to  serve  for  one  year. 

Abt.  26.  The  election  of  officers  shall  be  done  in  open  meeting, 
by  ballot,  and  without  nomination.  Delegates  and  Counsellors 
shall  vote;  and  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  necessary 
to  election. 

Section  VIIL— The  President. 

Abt.  27.  The  President  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Association.  He  shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  preserve  order ;  give  the  casting  vote  when  necessary ;  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  parliamentary  usage  imposes  on  pre- 
siding officers. 

Abt.  28.  He  shall  prepare  and  deliver  at  the  opening  of  each 
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annual  session  an  address  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  in- 
terests and  objects  of  the  Association. 

Art.  29.  He  shall  every  year  appoint  Reporters  on  the  diseases, 
surgery,  topography,  and  climatology  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  on  such  other  matters  of  professional  interest  as  may  in 
his  judgment  lequire  investigation. 

Art.  30.  In  the  appointment  of  Reporters  he  shall  give  pre- 
ference }  first,  to  Counsellors ;  secondly,  to  Delegates ;  thirdly,  to 
Members  5  aud  last  of  all,  he  may  request  reports  from  physicians 
who  are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Association,  in  counties 
where  there  are  no  county  societies. 

Art.  31.  He  shall  appoint  annually  the  requisite  number  of  del- 
egates to  the  American  Medical  Association  ;  aud  to  such  other  sci- 
entific bodies  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  have  this  Association  rep- 
resented in. 

Art.  32.  He  shall  appoint  every  year  an  Orator,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  public  address  on  some  subject 
connected  with  Medicine  or  the  Medical  Profession  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  after  his  appointment. 

Art.  33.  He  shall,  in  the  intervals  between  the  annual  sessions, 
direct  and  control  the  general  policy  and  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion 5  but  always  with  carelul  attention  to  the  precedents  and  cus- 
tomary usages  of  the  Association  and  to  its  constitutional  provi- 
sions. 

Section  IX— The  Vice-Presidents. 

Art.  34.  The  Yice-Presidents  in  their  order  shall,  in  case  of  the 
absence  or  the  death  of  the  President,  discharge  all  the  duties  be- 
longing to  the  Presidential  office. 

Section  X.— The  Secretary. 

ART.  35.  The  Secretary  shall    have  charge  of  all  the  books, 

papers,  and  records  of  the  Association,  except  those  belonging  to 
office  of  Treasurer. 

Art.  36.  He  shall  record  the  minutes  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Association  in  all  its  sessions. 

Art.  37.  He  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Association 
under  the  direction  of  the  President. 

Art.  38.  He  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  Seal  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  affix  it  to  all  official  documents  of  the  Association  under 
the  direction  of  the  President. 

Art.  39.  He  shall  be  ex  officio  Chairman  of  the  Publishing  Com- 
mittee. 

Art.  40.  He  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  the  delegates  from  county 
societies  who  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Association,  and  publish 
their  names  annually  in  the  Transactions. 

Art.  41.  He  shall  keep  the  EoU  of  Counsellors,  and  shall  report 
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annually  to  the  House  of  Counsellors  the  names  of  those  who  have 
retained  their  membership  by  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution,  and  also  the  names  of  those  who  have  forfeited  mem- 
bership, together  with  the  cause  of  such  forfeiture. 

Art.  42.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  he  shall  collect  the  an- 
nual dues  of  the  Delegates  and  Counsellors  in  attendance  at  the  an- 
nual sessions. 

Art.  43.  The  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  at- 
tending the  annual  sessions  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Association. 

Section  XL— The  Treasurer. 

Art.  44.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  the  moneys, 
bonds  and  securities  belonging  to  the  Association. 

Art.  45.  He  shall  collect  from  the  Delegates  and  Counsellors  the 
annual  dues  and  give  receipts  for  the  same. 

Art.  46.  He  shall  at  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Association 
make  Annual  Eeports  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Association, 
stating  in  full,  all  moneys,  bonds  and  securities  on  band;  the  sev- 
eral amounts  received  during  the  year,  from  whom  and  on  what  ac- 
count ;  the  several  amounts  paid  out  during  the  year,  to  whom  and 
on  what  account ;  the  several  amounts  due  by  the  Association,  (if 
any,)  to  whom  and  on  what  account ;  the  several  amounts  due  to 
the  Association,  (if  any,)  to  whom  and  on  what  account. 

Art.  47.  He  shall  also  include  in  his  annual  reports  the  names 
of  all  Counsellors  who  may  have  discontinued  their  membership  by 
tailing  to  pay  the  annual  dues. 

Art.  48.  He  shall  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  two 
months  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Annual  Sessions,  with  the 
names  of  all  Counsellors  and  Delegates  who  have  paid  their  annual 
dues,  as  a  guide  to  that  (^cer  in  the  distribution  of  the  annual  vol- 
umes of  Transactions. 

Art.  49.  He  shall  transfer  none  of  the  moneys,  bonds  or  securi- 
ties of  the  Association  except  on  a  written  order  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary. 

Art.  50.  He  shall  give  bond  with  security,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Censors  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Boaard  of 
Censors  equal  to  about  double  the  sum  likely  to  be  in  his  hands  at 
any  one  time,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties ;  and  said 
bond  shall  be  properly  certified  and  recorded  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Art.  51.  The  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  Treasurer  in 
attending  the  annual  sessions  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Association. 

Section  xn. — The  Board  of  Censors. 

Art.  52.  The  Board  of  Censors  shall  hold  such  meetings,  con- 
currently with  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Association,  as  the  busi- 
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ness  they  have  on  hand  may  seem  to  require ;  and  three  Censors 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Abt.  53.  The  senior  Censor  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Censors  shall  aet  as  Chairman,  oi  the  Board;  and  the  junior 
Censor  present  as  Secretary. 

Abt.  54.  The  Board  of  Censors  shall  act  as  a  General  Committee 
of  Eeference  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  organization  and  gene- 
ral welfare  of  the  Association. 

Art.  55.  They  shall  act  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment  and  try  all 
charges  loade  against  officers  and  members  of  the  Association,  and 
all  appeals  brought  up  from  the  county  societies. 

Abt.  56.  They  shall  examine  annually  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer,  and  report  to  the  Association 
the  state  in  which  they  find  them. 

Abt.  57.  They  shall  prepare  from  time  to  time,  under  instructions 
from  the  Association,  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  boards  of 
censors  of  the  county  societies;  and  try  all  appeals  from  the 
same. 

Abt.  58.  All  the  rulings,  decisions,  and  official  acts  of  whatever 
nature  done  by  the  Board  of  Censors  shall  be  submitted  to  the  As- 
sociation in  annual  reports,  to  be  discussed,  approved,  modified,  or 
reversed,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Association. 

Abt.  69.  They  shall  examine  all  persons  proposing  to  practice 
medicine  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  who  make  application  to  them 
for  that  purpose,  and  issue  to  such  as  they  find  sufficiently  well 
qualified,  Diplomas,  which  shall  entitle  their  recipients  to  receive 
professional  recognition  and  to  practice  medicine  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

Section  XTTT. — ^Finances. 

Abt.  60.  Every  Member  of  the  Association  shall  pay  annually 
into  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  which  amount  shall  be  col- 
lected in  the  county  societies  in  any  way  they  may  themselves  pre- 
fer ;  and  shall  be  sent  up  at  the  time  of  the  annual  sessions  in 
charge  of  their  respective  delegates. 

Abt.  61.  Every  delegate  representing  any  county  society  in  the 
Association  shall  pay  annually  into  the  treasury  tiie  sum  of  ten 
dollars ;  and  this  amount  shall  be  paid  before  he  signs  the  Eoll  of 
Delegates  and  receives  his  certificate  of  attendance. 

Abt.  62.  Every  Counsellor  of  the  Association  shall  pay  annually 
into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  ten  dollars ;  and  if  he  is  in  attendance 
at  the  session  this  amount  shall  be  paid  before  he  receives  his  cer- 
tificate of  attendance ;  but  if  he  is  not  in  attendance  at  the  annual 
session  it  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  within  two  months 
after  the  adjournment. 

Abt.  63.  None  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  shall  ever  be  ap- 
propriated to  furnishing  festivals  or  entertainments  at  its  sessions ; 
nor  for  any  purpose  whatever  except  such  as  may  look  directly  to 
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the  advancement  of  medicine,  including  first  under  this  head  the 
publication  of  an  annual  volumes  of  Transactions. 

Art.  64.  There  shall  be,  as  part  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
the  Association,  an  Annual  Dinner,  to  be  given  on  the  evening  of 
the  last  day  of  each  annual  session ;  and  to  be  paid  for  by  those 
members  of  the  Association  who  choose  to  participate  in  it.  For 
this  purpose,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  every  member  who  de- 
sires to  take  part  in  the  Annual  Dinner  shall  give  his  name  and  ten 
dollars  to  the  Secretary,  so  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be 
made.  If  any  of  the  money  so  raised  shall  be  left  after  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  Dinner  have  been  paid,  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  Trea- 
surer  and  go  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Association. 

Section  XIV. — County  Societies. 

Abt.  65  As  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done.  County  Medical  Societies 
shall  be  organized  in  aU  the  counties  of  the  State,  under  charters  de- 
rived from  the  State  Association. 

Art.  66.  The  county  medical  societies  shall  have  immediate  ju- 
risdiction over  the  medical  profession  and  over  all  the  interest>s  of 
the  medical  profession  in  their  respective  counties.  But  shall  be 
under  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  State  Association. 

Art.  67.  They  shall  adopt  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Art.  68.  They  shall  admit  as  members  none  but  regular  gradu- 
ates of  reputable  medical  colleges,  and  these  only  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  determined  by  the 
State  Association. 

Art.  69.  They  shall  have  the  right  to  make  laws  and  regulations 
for  tneir  own  government ;  to  elect  their  own  officers ;  to  appoint 
their  own  Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association  ^  and  to 
perform  all  other  needful  acts  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution 
of  this  Association. 

Art.  70.  Every  County  Society  shall  appoint  annually  two  Dele- 
gai  es  to  represent  the  views  and  interests  of  its  members  in  the 
State  Association. 

Art.  71.  Every  County  Society  shall  transmit  annually  to  the 
State  Association  through  its  Delegates :  1st.  The  annual  contri- 
bution of  one  dollar  from  each  member  of  such  County  Society. 
2d.  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  such  County  Society  of  the  Roll 
of  its  officers  and  members,  giving  names  and  postoffices  in  full,  to- 
gether with  anything  of  interest  which  may  have  occurred  in  the 
Society  during  the  year.  3d.  Such  Essays  on  Medical  or  Surgical 
topics,  and  such  reports  of  cases,  as  may  be  esteemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation. 

Art.  72.  Every  County  Medical  Society  shall  have  a  Board  of 
Censors,  consisting  of  three  or  five  of  its  most  honored  and  trusted 
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members;  and  these  Boards  of  Censors  shall  have  it  in  special 
charge  to  do  three  things,  namely : 

Art.  73.  1st.  To  make  a  register  of  all  the  practitioners  of  med- 
icine in  their  respective  counties  who  hold  diplomas  of  reputable 
medical  colleges,  and  who  are  in  good  standing,  and  to  publish  the 
same ;  and  the  courtesies  of  the  profession  as  to  consultation,  etc., 
shall  not  be  accorded  to  any  practitioner  whose  name  is  not 
registered. 

Art.  74.  2d.  To  examine  all  persons  hereafter  proposing  to 
study  medicine  in  their  respective  counties ;  and  no  practitioner  shall 
receive  as  a  student  of  medicine  any  one  who  does  not  hold  a  certifi- 
cate of  having  passed  a  favorable  preliminary  examination  of  the 
Board  of  Censors  of  his  County. 

Art.  75.  3d.  To  examine  carefully  every  person  who  proposes 
hereafter  to  commence  the  practice  of  medicine  in  their  respective 
counties,  provided  such  person  holds  the  diploma  of  a  reputable  col- 
lege. The  names  of  such  as  pass  a  favorable  examination  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  Eegister  of  Physicians  for  the  county,  and  he  shall  be 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  profession ;  but  such  as  pass  an 
unfavorable  examination  shall  not  receive  professional  recognition. 

Art.  76.  But  if  any  person  so  proposing  to  begin  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  any  county  holds  the  diploma  of  the  Board  of  Censors 
of  the  State  Association,  he  shall  be  registered  without  examina- 
tion by  the  County  Board  of  Censors. 

Art.  77.  The  Eegister  of  Physicians  for  the  several  countiep 
shall  be  published  annually  in  such  way  as  the  several  County  Soci- 
eties shall  direct,  for  the  information  of  the  profession  and  the 
public. 

Art.  78.  The  County  Societies  shall  all  consider  themselves 
bound  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  majority  of  the  members  at 
any  annual  session  of  the  Association,  whether  the  votes  of  their 
own  delegates  be  recorded  in  that  majority  or  not. 

Art.  79.  Every  county  society,  within  whose  bounds  the  State 
Association  shall  determine  to  hold  any  annual  session,  shall  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  same. 

Section  XV. — ^Business  of  the  Association. 

Art.  80.  The  Association  shall  hold  one  session  every  year, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  a  majority  of  votes  may  determine;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Association  shall  not  meet  at  any  one  place 
for  two  consecutive  years. 

Art.  81.  The  general  order  of  business  at  the  annual  sessions  of 
the  Association  shall  be  as  follows,  namely : 

1.  The  registration  of  delegates  and  counsellors  in  attendance. 
This  can  be  mostly  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  oflBlcers  before 
the  Association  is  called  to  order. 

2.  Formal  opening  of  the  session,  including  <iall  to  order  by  the 
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President ;  prayer ;  address  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements ; 
and  the  annual  address  of  the  President. 

3.  The  revision  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  for  the  correc- 
tion of  any  errors  into  which  the  Secretary  may  have  fallen. 

4.  Eeports  of  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Board  of  Censors,  and  Special 
Committees. 

5.  Eeports  from  county  societies. 

6.  Motions,  resolutions  and  miscellaneous  business. 

7.  Eegular  reports  on  the  diseases  of  the  different  counties. 

8.  Papers  received  from  county  societies,  under  Article  71. 

9.  Election  and  installation  of  oflBlcers. 

10.  Miscellaneous  business. 

11.  Adjournment. 

Art.  82.  The  order  of  business,  laid  down  in  article  81,  may  be 
suspended  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

Section  XVI. — Offences  and  Punishments. 

Art.  83.  Every  member  who  shall  be  guilty  of  unprofessional 
conduct  by  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Ethics,  or  of 
any  gross  immorality  or  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  Association,  and  shall  forfeit  all  professional 
recognition  and  courtesy  ;  or,  if  the  case  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
expulsion,  he  shall  be  subjected  to  such  censure  as  the  Association 
may  think  warranted  by  the  circumstances. 

Art.  84.  All  charges  of  unprofessional  conduct  or  of  any  malfea- 
sance against  any  member  or  officer  of  the  Association  shall  be 
made  to  the  President  in  writing,  and  shall  be  authenticated  by  the 
signatures  of  at  least  two  memWs  of  the  Association. 

Art.  85.  All  such  charges  shall  be  read  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
annual  session  of  the  Association ;  and  shall  be  spread  on  the  min- 
utes, and  then  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors  for  investigation. 

Art.  86.  The  Board  of  Censors  shall  make  their  investigation  of 
charges  referred  to  them  as  speedily  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  correct  knowledge  in  the  premises,  and  make  such  re- 
port to  the  Association  as  will  enable  the  Association  to  have  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  case. 

Art.  87.  Every  member  against  whom  charges  are  alleged  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  either  in  person  or 
by  counsel ;  and  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  charges 
against  him  and  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  obtain  any  necessary 
testimony. 

Art.  88.  The  case  being  brought  back  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Association  in  commitia  majora  by  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sors shall  be  subjected  to  such  discussion  as  the  Association  may 
ietermine,  and  shall  be  decided  by  vote  by  ayes  and  noes. 

Art.  89.  A  vote  of  censure  may  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  the 
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members  present ;  but  a  vote  of  expulsion  shall  require  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Art.  90.  The  State  Association  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  trials  before  county  societies.  In  all  such  cases  a  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  county  society  shall  be  presen- 
ted to  the  Association  properly  authenticated.  The  charges  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors,  and  the  whole  process  of  trial 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  previous  articles  of 
tbis  section* 

Section  XVII. — ^Amendments. 

Art.  91.  All  amendments  of  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution 
shall  be  proposed  in  writing,  at  a  regular  annual  session  of  the  As- 
sociation, shall  lie  over  until  the  next  annual  session,  and  shall  then 
require  for  its  enactment  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  the  vote  being  taken  by  ayes  and  noes. 

On  motion  the  plan  of  constitution  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  five,  to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  annual  session. 

Committee :  Drs.  G«o.  E.  Kump^,  of  Leighton ;  E.  Mason,  of  We- 
tumpka ;  E.  D.  Webb,  of  Livingston ;  J.  F.  Johnston,  of  Mont- 
gomery ;  and  G.  A.  Moses,  of  Mobile. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  two  hundred  extra  copies  of  the 
proposed  constitution  should  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  use  of  Members. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Weatherly  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
three,  of  whom  Dr.  Peter  Bryce,  of  Tuskaloosa,  should  be  chairman, 
to  mature  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  inebriates 
and  opium  eaters  in  this  State.    Adopted. 

Committee :  Drs.  Peter  Bryce  of  Tuskaloosa ;  J.  S.  Weatherly, 
of  Montgomery ;  and  R.  F  Michel,  of  Montgomery. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Osborn  moved  to  amend  Article  5  of  the  By-Law&  so  as 
to  make  it  read  as  follows : 

Article  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  address  a  circular  to  each  delegate 
and  permanent  member  of  the  Association  immediately  after  the 
annual  meeting,  informing  him  that  unless  his  arrearages  are  paid 
up  within  two  months  next  after  adjournment,  the  Secretary  will 
omit  his  name  from  the  list  of  members  in  the  Transactions. 
Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Osborn  it  was  also  resolved  that  Article  IV, 
Section  4,  of  the  Constitution,  should  be  amended  by  adding  to  the 
end  of  it  these  words :  ^'  And  shall  appoint  an  appropriate  number 
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of  delegates  to  represent  this  Association  in  the  American  Medical 
Association." 

On  motion  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  was  set 
apart  for  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Eeiiections  of  the  Bye,  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Michel,  of  Montgomery. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  session  of  the  Association  to- 
moirow  shall  be  from  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  3  o'clock  P.  Al. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  7^  o^clock 
P.  M.,  to  attend  the  delivery  of  the  annual  oration,  by  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Anderson. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  ac^ournment  at  7^  o'clock,  and 
marched  in  a  body  into  the  hall  where  front  seats  were  reserved  for 
them.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  a  band 
of  music  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  occasion.  At  8  o'clock  the 
Orator,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Anderson,  of  Mobile,  was  introduced  to  the  au- 
dience by  President  Eoss,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  the  annual  ora- 
tion, which  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place. 

SECOND  DAY— March  ^2d. 

The  Association  convened  in  Franklin  Hall,  and  was  called  to  or- 
der by  Vice-President  B.  D.  McDaniel,  at  half-p^t  10  o'clock.  The 
minutes  of  yesterday's  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Drs.  A.  P.  Hall,  and  J.  L. 
Collins,  physicians  to  the  City  Hospital,  inviting  the  Association  to 
visit  that  institution.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  9  o'clock  A. 
M.  to-morrow  fixed  as  the  time. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Anderson, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  inviting  the  Association 
to  visit  the  College  during  their  stay  in  the  city.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  the  time  fixed  for  to-morrow  morning  as  the  mem- 
bers return  from  the  City  Hospital. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Col.  Thomas  H.  Herndon, 
President  of  the  Franklin  Society,  ofiering  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation the  use  of  the  Franklin  library  and  reading  room  during 
their  stay  in  the  city.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  returned  for  the  courtesy  offered. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Col.  Price  Williams,  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  offering  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  use  of  the  reading  room  of  that  institution  during  their 
stay  in  the  city.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  returned  for  the  courtesy  offered. 

The  special  order  for  the  hour  was  then  called  up,  and  Dr.  R.  F. 
Michel  read  his  paper  entitled  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Reflec- 
tions on  some  parts  of  the  Bye.  It  was  referred  to  the  publishing 
committee. 

The  hour  of  12  o'clock  having  arrived  the  special  order  for  that 
time  was  called  up :  namely,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Medi- 
cal Education,  when  Dr.  J.  S.  Weatherly,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, presented  a  paper  on  that  subject. 

Dr.  Geo.  A.  Ketchum,  of  Mobile,  inquired  if  he  understood  the 
gentleman  to  offer  the  paper  as  the  report  of  the  committee  on  med- 
ical education  appointed  at  the  last  annual  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion; stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  been  appoin- 
ted a  member  of  that  committee,  but  had  not  been  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report,  and  was  therefore  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  thing  which  it  contained.  Drs.  J.  F.  Johnston,  of 
Montgomery,  and  Jerome  Cochran,  of  Mobile,  also  made  similar 
statements  and  disclaimers.  Dr.  Weatherly  explained  that  he  had 
prepared  the  report  without  consultation  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee ;  that  it  expressed  only  his  own  views,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  it ;  that 
it  was  not  properly  the  report  of  the  committee  at  all,  but  a  paper 
prepared  by  him  as  an  individual  member  of  the  Association.  Af- 
ter these  explanations  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  allowed  to 
proceed. 

ADDRESS    OF    DR.  WEATHERLY  ON  MEDICAL    BDU-^ 

CATION. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association : 
In  appearing  before  you,  to-day,  with  the  desire  of  making  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  great  subject  of  medical  education,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  profession,  I  feel  most  profoundly  my  utter  incapacity  to 
handle  the  subject  in  the  manner  demanded  by  its  importance.  I 
tremble  upon  the  threshold  when  I  think  of  the  great  minds  that 
have  been,  and  are  still  at  work  trying  to  solve  the  vexed  problem 
of  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  placing  our  noble  sci- 
ence upon  a  proper  basis  in  this  country. 
But  shall  we  stand  still  because  others  have  failed,  or  given  up  in 
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despair  ?  All  great  movements  are  necessarily  slow  at  first,  and 
what  we  inaugurate  to-day  may  not  receive  its  finishing  touch  for 
years  to  come. 

The  world  is  progressing,  and  each  successive  day  thro\^  new 
light  upon  some  su^'ect  that  has  heretofore  been  enveloped  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  and  what  may  seem  complicated  and  improbable 
to  us  of  the  present  time  will  be  clear  and  simple  to  those  coming 
after  us.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  act  now  (for  our  deeds 
live  after  us,)  so  that  our  experiences  and  trials  will  not  have  to  be 
gone  over  again,  but  be  made  to  serve  as  beacon  lights,  to  assist  our 
successors  over  the  rough  places  which  have  already  been  overcome 
by  us. 

For  years  past,  the  great  complaint  of  American  physicians  has 
been,  that  although  the  science  of  medicine  was  evidently  advanc- 
ing, yet  it  was  being  so  crowded  with  illiterate  and  incompetent 
men  as  to  greatly  retard  its  onward  march  toward  that  perfection 
which  all  good  men  wish  to  see  it  attain,  and  that  if  something  was 
not  done,  and  that  quickly  too,  it  would  soon  be  lost  in  the  ample 
folds  of  quackery  and  empiricism,  whose  ranks  are  being  constantly 
replenished  from  the  innumerable  medical  colleges,  whose  cheap 
tuition  and  low  requirements  for  graduation  induce  men  to  become 
students  of  medicine  who  are  not  fitted  either  mentally  or  morally 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  a  science  second  to  none  in  import- 
ance, and  more  diflBlcult  than  any  other  of  being  mastered  in  all  of 
its  various  branches — a  science  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread,  and 
affecting  every  one,  rich  and  poor,  more  deeply  interesting  to  hu- 
manity than  any  other  calling,  dealing  both  with  the  physical  and 
moral  man.  Strange,  indeed,  is  it  that  the  people  do  not  recognize 
the  fact  of  its  intimate  relations  with  their  welfare  and  happiness, 
and  demand  in  tones  not  to  be  mistaken  that  none  but  men  of  high 
culture,  mentally  and  morally,  should  be  admitted  into  this  priest- 
hood, whose  business  it  is  to  watch  over  them  in  the  journey  of  life, 
seeing  that  this  life  which  cannot  be  restored  once  that  it  is  gone, 
be  prolonged  to  its  fullest  extent,  that  the  lives  of  themselves  and 
their  loved  ones  be  not  terminated  too  soon  by  unfortunate  diagno- 
sis or  a  failure  to  apply  the  right  remedies  at  the  proper  time. 

That  the  people  of  the  United  States  submit  more  quietly  to  im- 
position from  the  profession  than  in  any  other  country  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  In  Europe  the  governments  protect  both  the  people 
and  the  profession,  but  here  there  is  no  help  save  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  profession  itself.  In  fa«t  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  our  grand  old  science,  hoary  with  age  and  venerable  from 
its  antiquity,  would  soon  be  stifled  by  the  fearful  number  of  para- 
sites that  have  been  engrafted  upon  it — some  of  them  almost  as  old 
as  the  science  itself.  The  question  comes  up  then,  shall  we  aban- 
don it  to  these  foul  exhausters  of  its  growth  and  life  without  an 
effort  for  its  rescue  I    For  one,  I  say  not ;  and  I  am  willing  to  lend 
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my  feeble  support  to  any  reasonable  step  looking  to  improvement, 
come  from  whatever  source  it  may. 

But  let  us  be  sure  before  we  move  that  we  are  on  the  right  road ; 
for  it  te  far  better  for  us  to  stand  still  and  reserve  our  strength  than 
to  have  to  retrace  the  steps  once  taken. 

With  the  view  of  making  an  organized  movement  in  opposition 
to  the  downward  tendency  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  some 
twenty-three  years  since,  the  American  Medical  Association  was 
formed.  It  has  been  faithfully  at  work  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent; and  very  much  has  been  done  by  that  body  in  elevating  the 
tone  of  the  profession  all  over  the  country,  and  in  directing  the 
minds  of  medical  men  to  the  great  necessity  of  reform.  If  its  many 
recommendations  could  have  been  carried  out,  I  should  not  be  occu- 
pying your  time  today.  But  its  influence  being  exerted  morally 
alone,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  colleges  have  always  had  such 
large  representatives  in  its  councils,  and  from  the  almost  impossi- 
bility of  getting  uniform  action  between  them,  (without  which  it  is 
evident  nothing  can  be  done)  few  permanent  and  practical  changes 
have  been  made.  Every  report  which  has  been  read  before  that 
Association  upon  the  subject  of  medical  education,  teems  with  earn- 
est appeals  and  recommendations  for  reform,  and  if  nothing  else 
has  been  accomplished,  it  has  done  some  good  in  creating  an  unu- 
sual desire  that  some  action  may  soon  be  taken  for  placing  the  pro- 
fession in  America  upon  an  equality  with  that  of  other  countries. 

That  it  will  take  time  no  one  can  donbt.  Society  is  organized 
upon  a  different  basis  in  this  country  from  most  others.  In  fact, 
we  might  say  that  everything  here  is  an  experiment ;  liable  to  con- 
stant change,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  also  to  great  improvement  as  we 
grow  older  and  get  more  settled. 

That  the  American  Medical  Association,  composed,  as  it  is,  of 
members  from  every  part  of  our  country,  moved  by  no  other  desire 
than  the  love  they  have  for  the  profession  of  their  choice,  will  at 
some  future  time  perfect  a  plan  which  will  be  acceptable  and  ap- 
proved, I  have  little  doubt.  Whether  it  will  come  through  the  plan 
so  ably  advocated  by  its  late  distinguished  President,  Dr.  Baldwin, 
one  of  Alabama's  much  and  deservedly  honored  sons,  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  But  come  it  will,  I  am  confident,  and  from  the  efforts  of  that 
body,  and  in  spite  of  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  some  who  delight  to 
hurl  their  puny  shafts  at  this  noble  American  institution :  noble 
from  its  grand  aims  and  its  true  catholic  spirit.  That  it  will  never 
recommend  cheap  medical  education  as  a  means  of  progress  and 
reform  I  am  fully  convinced,  and  for  reasons,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
must  be  patent  to  all  thinking  men. 

The  evident  effect  of  cheap  medical  education  would  undoubtedly 
be  to  induce  a  great  many  to  enter  the  profession,  who,  as  Dr.  Coch- 
ran says,  ^*  study  medicine  as  a  mere  trade,  not  as  a  liberal  profes- 
sion, and  they  are  chiefly  anxious  to  get  a  diploma,  which  gives 
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them  a  quasi  respectable  position  in  the  world  with  the  least  possi- 
ble expenditure  of  time  and  money.''  Men  who  will  not  have  the 
necessary  ground  work,  naturally  or  by  education,  without  which  it^ 
is  utterly  impossible  lo  become  scientific  physicians.  All  cheap* 
things  are  valued  accordingly,  and  when  it  takes  no  more  time, 
money  or  preparation  to  enter  what  should  be  a  learned  profession 
than  it  does  one  which  does  not  absolutely  require  much  learning, 
men  will  reason  that  as  it  will  probably  sound  better  to  be  called 
doctor  than  tradesman,  and  as  it  will  take  no  more  outlay  (or  not  so 
much)  ot  time  and  money,  to  acquire  a  profession  than  it  will  to 
get  a  trade,  they  will  become  doctors,  and  if  they  cannot  succeed  at 
legitimate  medicine,  they  can  swell  the  ranks  of  the  quacks,  and  eke 
out  a  livelihood  by  imposing  upon  the  credulity  ot  the  public, 
which  unfortimately  they  soon  learn  is  easily  done.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  as  undervaluing  the  importance  of  the  trades.  They  have 
their  legitimate  position  in  the  great  fabric  of  society,  and  are  just 
as  important  as  the  learned  professions.  All  men,  however,  cannot 
become  tradespeople  or  mechanics ;  neither  would  it  be  well  for 
them  all  to  become  doctors. 

Admitting  that  sufficient  preparation  will  be  demanded,  and  that 
no  man  who  is  not  fully  qualified  will  be  allowed  to  graduate,  it  will 
not  do  away  with  the  arguments  of  overcrowding  an  already  over- 
crowded profession,  thereby  lowering  its  dignity  and  diminishing 
the  emoluments  which  should  attend  it,  and  driving  away  from  its 
folds  men  of  intellect  and  energy  to  other  callings,  which  do  not  re- 
quire so  many  sacrifices  of  personal  comfort,  and  are  more  remune- 
rative. Already  business  men  laugh  at  the  idea  of  making  a  doctor 
of  a  boy  who  is  considered  capable  of  making  a  living  at  any  other 
kind  of  business;  and  parents  always,  in  selecting  professions  for 
their  sons,  take  law  for  their  boys  who  have  the  brightest  intellects, 
reasoning  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  send  a  boy  of  promise  into  a 
profession  where  small  honors  and  smaller  fees  await  his  efforts. 
Consequently  many  of  us  have  felt  our  cheeks  mantle  with  shame 
at  hearing  a  profession,  at  whose  shrine  we  have  sacrificed  our  best 
years,  made  a  by- word  by  the  people,  as  they  pointed  to  men  who 
had  graduated  even  at  our  best  schools,  but  whose  ignorance  was 
palpable  to  all.  Under  the  present  system  of  medical  education,  as 
generally  adopted  in  the  United  States,  we  find  that  the  ranks  of 
legitimate  medicine  (not  counting  quacks)  are  more  than  full,  and 
that  according  to  the  best  statistics,  we  have  about  one  doctor  to 
every  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  physician. 

Now  will  any  system,  which  is  certain  to  increase  the  number 
very  rapidly,  be  of  any  benefit  to  either  the  people  or  the  profes- 
sion *?  Will  men  of  enlarged  views  and  extensive  preparation,  be 
persuaded  to  enter  a  profession  whose  emoluments  and  honors  are 
to  be  divided  so  infinitesimally  f    Will  not  many  of  the  best  men 
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who  are  already  in  the  profession,  be  forced  to  abandon  a  caJling 
which,  if  legitimately  followed,  leads  to  want  and  poverty :  whilst 
others  less  scrupulous  will  resort  to  methods  which  will  put  bread 
into  their  mouths,  but  will  bankrupt  them  morally.  It  is  from  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  that  many  abortionists  come,  men  who 
at  one  time  were  probably  honest  and  honored,  but  driven  to  des- 
peration they  become  murderers  and  live  upon  the  sacritices  of  inno- 
cent life.  It  has  been  said  that  the  remedy  for  all  of  thei^e  evils 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  at  large,  and  it  is  no  doubt  so,  to 
a  great  extent ;  but  how  can  you  eradicate  an  evil  when  the  source 
still  lives,  and  is  constantly  pouring  its  muddy  stream  into  the 
great  river  I  Can  you  purify  a  stream  whose  supply  comes  from  in- 
numerable rivulets  of  poisoned  water  ? 

Until  the  standard  of  medical  education  is  raised,  and  its  honors 
placed  so  high  as  to  be  coveted  by  the  best  and  highest  intellects  in 
tlje  land,  can  we  expect  relief  from  the  profession  alone,  indepen- 
dent of  the  colleges  !  It  is  evident  then  that  the  profession  cannot 
be  benefitted  by  any  process  whose  tendency  is  to  create  a  greater 
supply  of  doctors  than  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
In  Europe  the  Governments  take  care  that  the  supply  and  demand 
shall  be  carefully  regulated.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  over  Eu- 
rope, a  doctor  is  an  honored  man.  In  some  places  his  diploma  is 
considered  as  a  patent  of  nobility,  Alas  I  how  different  in  this 
land  of  isms. 

There  are  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Utopia  whose  brains  are  always 
filled  with  strange  exaggerations.  Men  who  dream  of  great  things 
that  they  expect  to  accoihplish  in  this  land  where  systems  of  philos- 
ophy are  born  and  launched  into  perfection  in  a  single  night ;  where 
grand  castles  of  matchless  proportions  are  built  without  means ; 
where  everything  seems  to  be  perfect  and  possible.  Some  of  these 
Utopians  dream  beautiful  di^ams.  They  improve  wonderfully 
upon  the  ways  of  tliis  world,  and  are  astounded  that  the  heathens 
of  t^iis  real  land  of  ours  will  not  see  things  as  they  see  them,  or 
think  as  they  do.  Medicine,  as  well  as  other  walks  of  life,  has  its 
Utopian  philosophers.  These  men  fancy,  that  by  making  every 
man  his  own  doctor,  humanity  will  be  benefitted. 

They  are  all  humanitarians  and  are  close  kin  to  that  innumerable 
band  of  progressionists  who  are  willing  to  cut  loose  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  and  launch  forth  into  all  the  modernisms  of  the 
day,  from  conservatism  to  radicalism,  or  from  puritanism  to  free-love- 
ism.  They  confound  the  benefits  of  free  or  cheap  common  education 
with  free  and  cheap  professional  education,  when  there  is  really  little 
comparison  between  them.  Every  sane  mind  will  be  improved  and 
the  individual  benefitted  by  education,  provided,  however,  always, 
that  one  is  educated  in  a  way  to  be  of  most  service  to  oneself,  or  to 
mankind  in  general. 
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It  is  not  progress  to  educate  people  in  a  way  to  make  them  dis- 
satisfied with  themselves  or  with  the  station  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  live.  It  is  the  education  that  teaches  men  and  women  to 
be  better,  more  useful  and  industrious,  that  is  needed,  and  not  that 
which  teaches  them  that  honest  labor  is  degrading.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  by  making  every  man  proficient  in  law,  medicine  or  divin- 
ity, the  individuals  or  humanity  would  be  benefitted.  Division  of 
labor  is  one  of  the  great  axioms  of  political  economy,  and  has  a  spe- 
cial application  to  this  subject.  But  the  laborer  must  be  sure  of 
just  and  sufficient  recompeuse  or  he  is  a  dull  and  inefficient  work- 
man. 

Again,  these  Utopians  are  great  clamorers  for  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Now  let  us  inquire  how  the  people  are  benefitted  by  cheap 
doctors.  Do  they  want  men,  who  commencing  the  study  of  medi- 
cine without  much  preparation,  are  rushed  through  a  medical  col- 
lege in  two  short  winters,  and  with  such  a  little  expenditure  of  intel- 
lectual labor  or  money  as  not  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  great 
importance  of  thoir  calling  ?  No  sir !  The  people  whose  lives  are 
to  be  intrusted  to  their  medical  advisers  want  men  who  have  been 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  high  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
them,  wheii  they  become  clothed  with  the  mantle  of  the  profession. 

It  is  to  their  interest  to  have  men  who  have  devoted  themselves 
mentally  and  physically  to  the  elevation  of  the  great  truths  of  med- 
icine :  truths  deep  and  difficult  to  penetrate,  calUng  forth  all  the  en- 
ergy of  heart  and  brain  to  master.  Little  benefit  would  it  be  to  the 
people  to  have  doctors  thrust  upon  them  whose  professional  educa- 
tion had  been  obtained  so  easily  a«  to  have  their  minds  groping  in 
the  dark,  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  wonderful  workings  of 
nature,  the  grand  high  priestess  of  medicine,  standing  at  the  door 
of  our  science,  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  but  an  effulgent 
light  to  those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  her  grai^d  teach- 
ings and  applying  them  to  the  eradication  of  disease  and  the  pro- 
longation of  life.  Human  life !  how  lightly  do  some  men  value  it. 
How  light,  aJas  1  do  some  doctors  look  upon  it.  A  toy  with  which 
they  can  play,  or  a  sealed  book  into  whose  mysteries  they  have 
tailed  to  penetrate.  How  many  heca-tombs  of  human  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  by  the  medical  schools,  which  are  vieing  with  each 
other  in  their  facilities  for  launching  out  doctors  with  quickness  and 
dispatch. 

Prof.  White,  of  Howard  University,  says  in  a  recent  lecture  de- 
livered to  his  class :  "  Unless  a  change  is  wrought  where  I  consider 
the  trouble  lies,  namely,  in  our  medical  schools;  so  long  as  it  is  held 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  cheap  doctors  in  this  country,  and  that  an 
American  can  get  as  good  a  medical  education  in  three  short  years, 
without  any  necessary  preliminary  mental  training,  as  a  Prussian  or 
Austrian  youth  thoroughly  drilled  to  methods  of  work  and  habits 
of  industry  can  get  in  six  years,  or  one  good  enough  at  any  rate,  so 
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long  shall  we  make  poorly  educated  doctors  and  nothing  else,  or  we 
should  do  so  at  least  if  students  themselves  did  not  know  better 
and  act  accordingly  in  exceptional  cases.''  Again  he  says :  "  Do  we 
ever  reflect  that  the  multitudes  of  medical  stndeuts  in  Berlin  or  Vi- 
enna are  a  reproach  to  our  country  I"  It  is  common  for  advocates 
of  cheap  medical  education  in  this  country  to  refer  to  the  European 
schools  as  examples  of  the  great  benefit  of  such  a  plan.  Doubting 
whether  the  system  of  education  which  is  found  to  work  so  well  in 
Europe  will  ever  be  adopted,  or  even  be  found  applicable  to  this 
country,  so  different  in  manners,  customs  and  government  to  those 
of  the  old  world,  yet  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  medical  teaching 
and  medical  colleges  in  Europe  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the 
United  States ;  and  I  think  that  they  ought  to  be.  They  have  had 
far  more  experience  than  we  have  had,  and  few  of  the  governments 
being  aflicted  with  spread-eagle  notions  as  to  the  rights  of  man,  all 
laws  have  to  be  obeyed  and  respected.  We  therefore  admit  at  the 
start,  that  medical  education  in  most  European  schools  is  superior 
and  more  thorough  than  it  is  in  this  country.  Now,  let  us  see  if  it 
is  also  cheaper.  It  is  true  that  the  lectures  of  the  Professors  in 
most  foreign  schools  are  free  to  the  student.  But  what  difference 
does  it  make  whether  he  has  to  pay  his  money  out  for  inscriptions^ 
and  a  variety  of  other  things,  or  for  lectures  If  Money  he  must 
have,  and  that  in  no  small  amount,  or  he  cannot  graduate  in  any 
European  school  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  In  France  there  are  on- 
ly three  schools,  or  faculties,  which  are  permitted  to  grant  diplomas. 
Just  think  of  that,  in  the  first  place  as  compared  with  the  number  in 
this  country.  One  of  these  is  located  at  Paris,  one  at  Montpelier, 
and  one  at  Strasbourg.  The  Professors  are  selected  with  great 
care,  after  proving  themselves  thoroughly  qualified  to  teach.  Their 
salaries  vary  from  eight  hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  chair,  and  are  paid  by  the  government.  There  are  twenty-nine 
Professors  and  the  same  number  of  assistants.  The  lectures  go  on 
for  eight  months  in  each  year,  one  session  of  five  months  and  one 
of  three  months.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  at  the  school  of  medi- 
cine, clinical  lectures  are  delivered  at  the  different  hospitals.  The 
student  must  inscribe  his  name  once  in  every  three  months  At 
the  time  of  taking  out  his  first  inscription,  he  must  deposit  with 
the  Secretary,  first,  his  certificate  of  birth ;  second,  his  parent's  or 
guardian's  consent  (should  he  be  a  minor)  for  him  to  study  medicine; 
third,  a  certificate  of  his  morality  5  fourth,  his  diploma  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters.  In  addition,  after  his  fourth  inscription,  he  has  to  show 
his  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Science  He  must  study  for  five  years 
and  submit  to  five  examinations.  Some  years  since,  four  years 
were  thought  long  enough,  but  it  was  extended  to  five,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  profession  was  being  too  much  crowded  from  the 
short  time  that  it  took  to  graduate. 

Now  for  the  expenses  of  the  free  schools  of  France :    The  stu- 
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dent  must  deposit  thirty  firancs  for  each  of  the  sixteen  inscriptions ; 
then  he  has  to  pay  ninety  francs  for  each  of  his  five  examinations, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  for  his  thesis  and  diploma.  To  make 
the  thing  plain  I  will  present  a  table  of  expenses,  which  I  extract 
from  a  recent  letter  from  Paris : 

First— Two  Bachelor  Diplomas 150  francs. 

Second— Sixteen  inscriptions,  thirty  francs  each ~ 480  ** 

Third— Four  years  dissection'^,  twenty  francs  each 80  " 

Fourth- Three  final  examinations,  thirty  francs  each 90  ** 

Fifth— Five  doctor's  examinations  and  diploma,  ninety  francs 

each 450  ** 

Sixth— Examination  of  Thesis 240  ** 

Seventh— Average  cost  of  Thesis 400  " 

Eighth— Doctor's  gown 10  " 

Total 1900  francs. 

which  is  equal  to  three  hundred  aiid  eighty  dollars  in  gold.  Five 
years  is  the  average  time,  but  few  get  through  earlier  than  six, 
while  many  are  seven  years. 

The  actual  expenses,  you  see,  paid  for  instruction,  or  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  lectures  with  a  view  of  graduating,  is  more  than 
double  what  it  takes  to  graduate  at  the  most  expensive  school  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this  we  must  take  into  conside- 
ration the  amount  of  money  spent  in  getting  ready  to  commence 
the  study  of  medicine.  For  although  the  most  of  the  Universities 
are  free  (so  called),  yet  we  find  that  the  actual  outlay  of  money  is 
so  great  that  comparatively  few  young  men  can  afford  to  become 
sufficiently  well  educated,  to  even  commence  the  study  of  medicine. 
Then  the  amount  that  has  to  be  expended  for  board,  clothing,  etc., 
for  the  five  or  six  years  spent  in  study,  is  quite  an  item  of  expense. 
It  is  true  that  the  professors  are  independent  of  these  fees  paid  by 
the  Student,  and  it  is  probably  best  that  they  should  be.  I  am  no|; 
arguing  as  to  how  the  professors  should  be  paid  or  what  amount 
they  should  receive  for  their  services.  My  object  is  to  show  that 
cheap  medical  education  is  not  the  plan  by  which  good  and  learned 
physicians  are  to  be  made,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  in  for- 
eign countries  where  they  have  had  the  experience  of  centuries  in 
devising  the  best  method  for  teaching,  and  where  the  governments 
pay  especial  attention  to  the  preparation  of  their  doctors,  cheapness 
or  great  facilities  for  entering  the  profession  are  not  considered  es- 
sential, but  rather  as  draw  backs. 

Indeed,  great  preparation  and  long  study,  necessarily  entailing  a 
heavy  expenditure  of  money,  are,  however,  considered  as  paramount. 
The  inducement  which  is  held  out  for  this  great  outlay  of  time  and 
money  is  that  the  ratio  of  supply  and  demand  is  so  carefully  regu- 
lated that  once  a  young  man  has  his  diploma  secure,  he  is  almost 
sure  of  a  competency,  and  has  no  fear  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
abandon  a  profession  which  has  cost  him  so  much,  to  engage  in  oth- 
er pursuits  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  living.  Again,  it  has  cost 
him  so  dearly  as  to  be  an  object  of  pride,  not  to  be  cast  aside  as  a 
useless  title. 
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In  Germany  we  find  about  the  same  system  prevailing.  The  ex- 
penses probably  are  not  quite  so  heavy  in  Prussia,  but  much  more  so 
in  Austria.  The  preliminary  examinations  are  more  searching,  and 
so  many  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome  before  and  during  the  time  of 
study,  (which  lasts  from  four  to  six  years),  that  few  are  willing  to 
encounter  them.  The  Professors  are  all  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
governmetit.  In  Berlin  the  number  of  Professors  is  twenty-eight, 
with  thirty-nine  assistants. 

The  salaries  vary  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars. 
The  student  has  to  pay  as  he  does  in  France,  so  that  when  he  grad- 
uates, even  in  that  cheap  country,  where  every  thing  is  very  cheap, 
when  compared  with  this  country,  the  actual  sum  of  money  paid  out 
amounts  to  more  than  it  takes  to  graduate  in  any  first-class  school 
in  the  United  States.  Now  you  might  suppose  that  after  all  this 
preparation  and  expenditure  of  time  and  money — for  he  has  to  be 
in  actual  attendance  upon  lectures  for  ten  months  out  of  each  year, 
for  five  or  six  years — he  would  be  allowed  to  practice  upon  showing 
his  diploma.  It  is  not  so;  he  has  now  to  submit  to  a  more  strict 
and  rigid  examination,  before  the  State  examiners,  which  board  is 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
colleges.    This  entails  upon  him  still  more  expense. 

It  is  clear  then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  com- 
pare free  or  cheap  medical  education  in  this  country,  with  the  so- 
called  cheap  medical  education  of  France  and  Germany.  Here  two 
short  courses  of  lectures^  (and  it  is  not  even  obligatory  to  attend 
them,)  comparatively  no  preparatory  training,  and,  if  the  system 
recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Mobile  College  should  meet 
with  approval,  no  expenditure  of  money  will  be  required.  Then 
what  are  we  to  expect  ?  Will  our  noble  and  God-like  profession  be 
held  aloft  upon  the  shoulders  of  intellectual  giants  ?  or^  will  it 
not  be  dragged  down  lower  and  lower  by  the  pigmies  who  will  enter 
it  because  it  requires  neither  capital  nor  intellect  to  become  a  doctor  f 

In  Great  Britain  they  make  no  pretensions  to  cheap  medical  edu- 
cation. The  Professors  are  paid  by  fees  collected  from  students, 
and  the  expense  is  simply  enormous,  amounting  to  much  more  than 
in  any  other  country,  while  the  requirements  made  upon  the  stu- 
dents are  as  strict  as  on  the  continent.  To  show  what  opinions  oth- 
er men  entertain,  who  have  given  the  subject  great  thought,  I  pro- 
pose to  make  a  lew  quotations  which  I  find  prepared  by  Dr.  Gail- 
iard,  and  sent  out  in  a  circular  from  the  Louisville  Medical  College. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  says :  "  That  governments  should  equalize  the  fees 
paid  for  lectures,  because  inferior  teachers  offer  to  teach  at  half  price. 
Their  recommendation  is  that  they  give  their  certificates  cheaply.'' 
Prof.  Caldwell  says :  "  It  may  be  said  that  nothing  great  or  useful 
can  be  done  on  the  score  of  instruction  without  money.  We  do  al- 
lege this  openly,  and  challenge  refutation.  We  simply  conteud  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.    The  more  work  he  does  and  the 
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better  lie  does  it,  the  higher  the  wages  he  deserves  or  must  receive, 
and  those  who  assert  to  the  contrary  are  uninformed  andin^incere.'^ 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake  says:  '•  I  believe  a  low  price  to  be  calculated,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  profession,  to  disgrace  a  school.  It  creates 
tlie  impression  that  the  trustees  believe  the  professors  cannot  at- 
tract students,  but  by  saving  them  money.''  M.  Guizot  says :  "  That 
cheap  professional  education  multiplies  in  the  profession  men  of  the 
second  order,  and  the  obscure  and  idle  multitudes.''  Adam  Smith, 
in  his  letter  to  Dr.  CuUen,  "  declared  that  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  professional  education,  whether  by  means  of  low  fees  or  public 
endowment,  below  the  standard  of  its  real  value,  would  so  increase 
the  number  of  professional  men,  that  their  necessities  would  oblige 
them  in  general  to  content  themselves  with  a  very  miserable  recom- 
pense, to  the  entire  degradation  of  the  now  respectable  professions 
of  law  and  physic.  That  the  effect  would  be  to  abaudon  the  profes- 
sions to  an  inferior  class  of  practitioners,  with  whom  no  community 
could  safely  trust  its  health.  We  trust "  he  says, ''  our  health  to  the 
physician,  our  fortune,  and  sometimes  our  life  and  reputation,  to  the 
lawyer  and  attorney.  Such  confidence  could  not  be  safely  reposed 
in  people  of  very  low  or  mean  condition.  Their  reward,  therefore, 
must  be  such  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in  society  which  so  impor- 
tant a  trust  requires."  My  last  quotatation  will  be  from  a  living 
man  whom  you  all  know.  I  mean  Dr.  Cochran,  of  Mobile.  He 
says,  in  a  speech  deliveied  at  Montgomery,  only  one  year  ago,  upon 
the  subject  of  medical  education :  "  the  law  of  compensation  is  uni- 
versal. It  you  want  any  thing  in  this  world,  or  indeed  in  any  other, 
pay  for  it  and  take  it.  But  remember  it  must  be  paid  for.  It  can- 
not be  had  on  other  terms.  The  fates  are  never  cheated.  Who 
bears  the  cross  shall  wear  the  crown."  Our  learned  and  most  eflBl- 
cient  secretary  also  thinks  that  he  has  a  plan  by  which  all  trouble 
will  be  obviated,  and  the  flag  of  reform  be  boldly  flung  to  the 
breeze.  It  is  to  have  a  Board  of  Censors  appointed  in  each  county 
of  the  State.  Kow,  in  my  opinion,  if  this  were  practicable,  it 
would  not  meet  the  difficulty.  We  have  not,  and  probably  never 
will  have,  societies  in  half  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  if  we  had,  I 
have  no  idea  that  the  authority  of  such  Boards  would  be  respected 
unless  we  have  legislative  enactments  conferring  power  upon  them. 
This  is  impossible  now,  and  for  all  time,  until  we  educate  the  people 
up  to  the  point  of  protecting  themselves  against  quacks  and  impos- 
ters,  instead  of  encouraging  them. 

The  only  practicable  Board  of  Censors  would  be  that  recommen- 
ded by  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  lay  before  you  at  our  last  meeting.  Since  then  I  have 
written  to  Dr.  Davis,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Association,  and  will  read  you  his  letter.  It  is  not 
very  encouraging  as  to  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  plan  recommen- 
ded, still  some  good  may  come  from  it  after  awhile.    I  also^  looking 
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to  the  probable  adoption  of  the  resolutions  by  this  Association, 
drew  up  a  bill  which  I  had  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  temper  of  the  Legislature,  and  also  in  case  it  passed  to  make 
the  Board  effective.  I  read  you  a  copy  of  the  bill.  I  left  out  every- 
thing which  was  thought  calculated  to  defeat  it ;  thinking  that  it 
would  be  lt)etter  to  trust  to  future  legislation  than  to  ask  too  much 
at  first.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  did 
not  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  any  report  upon  it.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  no  action  of  ours,  unless  we  have  the  power  to 
have  offenders  punished  by  law,  will  be  of  any  avail.  Still  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  pass  these  resolutions  and  make  the  trial.  Ad- 
mit that  we  can  get  an  effective  Board  of  Censors  in  every  county 
in  this  State,  would  it  be  right  for  us  to  flood  other  States  with  the 
material  which  this  system  of  free  or  cheap  medical  education  is 
certain  to  bring  into  the  profession  if 

It  is  all  sophistry  to  say  that  we  must  have  cheap  medical  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  allowing  worthy  young  men  an  opportunity 
of  entering  the  profession,  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  their  way 
through  a  medical  college. 

Ko  one  who  has  the  mind,  education  and  energy  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner,  will  ever  be  kept  back  for  the  want  of  means  to 
defray  his  expenses.  He  will  get  them  in  some  way,  and  if  he  has 
to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  purpose,  it  will  inure  to  his  benefit 
in  the  end.  How  many  rich  men  did  any  of  you  ever  know  to  study 
medicine  with  the  intenion  of  following  it  as  a  profession  ?  Our 
ranks  are  made  up  of  poor  men,  who  had  to  struggle  hard  to  get  a 
diploma,  and  these  men  appreciate  it  for  that  very  fact.  It  is  dear 
to  them  as  the  apple  of  their  eye ;  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
their  calling  is  more  than  a  mere  sentiment  with  them.  You  will  find 
of  these  old  soldiers  of  the  profession  who  will  advocate  cheap  med- 
ical education.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Association  to 
assume  high  ground  upon  this  question. 

The  tone  and  character  of  the  profession  in  this  State  is  supposed 
(and  it  ought)  to  be  regulated  by  this  body.  Ko  partisan  feeling, 
for  a  moment,  should  be  tolerated  5  for  in  the  discussion  of  great 
principles,  self  or  personal  inclinations  should  be  entirely  lost  sight 
of.  And  as  I  have  now  come  to  a  x)oint  in  which  I  shall  have  to 
allude  to  the  late  action  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  I  wish  to  say  in  all  candor,  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  if  I  know  myself,  personal  feeling  or  ambition  has 
nothing  to  do  in  prompting  any  action  in  which  1  have  taken  a  part. 
I  claim  now  to  be  as  good  a  friend  as  the  College  has,  and  for  its 
Faculty  I  have  the  highest  esteem  and  respect  5  and  I  am  sorry  that 
my  honest  convictions  force  me  to  differ  from  them  upon  this  ques- 
tion. This  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  matter  of  indifference  with 
them,  still  I  must  say  I  think  the  Faculty  has  committed  a  great  er- 
ror in  abolishing  its  fees,  especially  without  insisting  upon  a  more 
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thorough  preliminary  training  previous  to  matriculation,  and  a 
liigher  standard  of  proficiency  for  graduation,  so  as  to  counteract 
in  some  measure  the  evil  of  offering  inducements  and  facilities  for 
entering  the  profession  to  great  numbers  of  illy  prepared  men. 

It  also  has  the  bad  odor  of  under  bidding  other  colleges,  without 
showing  to  the  world  that  the  college  is  upon  an  equality  with  the 
best  in  the  land,  and  that  its  diploma  must  be  respected,  wherever 
its  recipient  chooses  to  go  5  whether  it  be  in  Massachusetts  or  Cal- 
ifornia. I  say  again  that  personal  ambition  (for  I  know  that  it  has 
been  said  that  it  did)  has  not  prompted  the  opposition  to  the  action 
of  the  Faculty. 

On  the  contrary,  personal  feeling  and  inclination  would  have 
moved  me  to  adopt  a  different  course ;  for  it  is  always  unpleasant 
to  differ  from  our  friends. 

But  when  great  and  vital  principles  are  to  be  discussed,  and 
measures  are  to  be  adopted,  that  not  only  affect  us  of  to-day,  but 
also  future  generations,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  a  decided  stand,  and 
to  adopt  rules  that  will  redound  to  the  honor  and  lasting  reputation 
ol  this  Association.  I  am  willing,  myself,  to  go  on  the  record,  as 
opposed  to  cheap  medical  education  in  this  country,  without  the 
corresponding  requisites  which  are  deemed  indispensable  in  Europe. 

1  believe  it  will  be  alike  detrimental  to  the  good  of  the  profession 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  I  am  convinced  also,  that  it  is 
the  bounden  duty,  as  well  as  the  right  of  this  Association,  whose 
business  it  is  to  guard  with  a  zealous  care  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  profession  in  this  State,  to  speak  out  in  unmistakeable  language 
upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  action  of  its  different  members  2 
especially  when  that  action  is  of  a  public  character.  It  has  been  said 
by  the  Mobile  Medical  Society,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  that 
the  profession  at  large  had  nothing  to  do  with  colleges,  and  should 
not  meddle  with  them,  but  attend  to  its  own  business.  Professor 
Cochran,  however,  for  whom  we  all  have  the  highest  esteem,  says 
that  the  profession  at  large  is  more  to  blame  (referring  to  the  low 
standard  of  medical  education)  than  the  colleges.  His  words  are : 
"  They  have  had  the  power  to  control  the  evil  of  which  they  com- 
plain and  they  have  failed  to  exercise  it."  I  agree  with  the  Profes- 
sor that  it  has  the  right,  for  power  carries  right  with  it,  generally. 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  this  Association  as  the  representative  of 
the  profession  at  large  in  this  State,  when  assembled  in  solemn 
council,  has  the  power,  and  that  it  ought  to  say  what  is  proper  and 
ethical  for  any  of  its  members,  be  they  professors  or  not.  I  think 
that  as  we  once  endorsed  the  college  fully,  and  promised  to  sustain 
it,  individually  and  collectively,  we  now  should  say  whether  we  still 
endorse  it  or  not  after  the  complete  revolution  that  has  come  over 
its  management.  Of  course  we  cannot  (and  I  presume  no  one  en- 
tertains such  an  idea,)  control  the  action  of  the  Faculty,  as  I  believe 
the  College  is  a  private  institution.    They  have  the  right  to  act  for 
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themselves  but  they  cannot  expect  to  be  sustained  by  this  Associa- 
tion against  its  own  judgment. 

I  will  say  hero,  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  professors  teaching  for 
nothing  if  it  be  their  fancy.  I  can't  say  that  any  one  ought  to  ob- 
ject on  their  account. 

That  is  not  the  point  that  I  desire  to  make.  I  am  also  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better,  where  teachers  work  for 
money,  to  have  their  salaries  independent  of  the  fees  paid  by  the 
students.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  student  should  pay  well 
both  in  time  and  money  for  his  medical  education. 

I  have  tried  to  show  elsewhere,  that  it  would  not  do  to  compare 
cheap,  common  or  popular  education  with  professional  education. 
The  one  is  actually  necessary  not  only  for  the  common  good  and  the 
good  of  the  individual,  but  for  the  protection  of  society  itself.  I 
presume,  however,  that  no  one  will  argue  that  it  would  be  better  to 
convert  the  world  into  a  great  doctor's  office,  and  to  set  everyone  to 
giving  his  neighbor  physic  in  the  most  scientific  manner. 

The  correct  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for  the  student,  not  only  to 
spend  plenty  of  time,  but  also  money,  for  that  is  the  real  touchstone 
to  the  value  of  everything  in  this  world :  and  then  he  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  appreciate  what  has  cost  him  so  dearly.  Not  only 
that,  the  people  will  be  taught  as  they  are  in  Europe,  to  respect  a 
profession  whose  honors  have  to  be  won  at  so  much  cost  and  labor.  I 
believe  also  that  it  is  the  plan  by  Vhich  we  are  to  have  good  teach- 
ers. They  must  be  paid  so  well  that  the  most  learned  in  the  pro- 
fession will  be  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  knowledge  to  teach- 
ing. 

In  Europe,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  said  that  the  salaries  of 
the  professors  was  a  mere  nothing,  I  have  shown  that  they  were 
well  paid  by  the  government.  They  also  are  remunerated  in 
another  way :  for  the  honor  of  being  a  professor  in  a  European 
school  brings  money  with  it,  by  the  increase  of  practice  5  for  the 
people  know  that  no  man  can  occupy  a  professorial  chair  in  a  for- 
eign University  without  great  learning  and  proficiency  in  his  par- 
ticular branch. 

In  closing  I  must  ask  pardon  for  trespassing  so  long  upon  your 
time.  I  feel  that  it  is,  probably,  the  most  important  subject  that 
we  will  have  for  consideration,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  hasty  or 
immature  action  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  your 
calmest  and  wisest  deliberations,  and  I  most  sincerely  wish  for  the 
Faculty  and  the  Association  to  work  together  in  harmony  for  a 
common  good.  And  I  am  anxious  for  some  plan  to  be  devised  that 
will  be  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  all  parties  5  and  I  am  willing  to 
support  any  measure  looking  to  this  end. 

After  Dr.  Weatherly  had  finished  reading  his  address.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Williams,  of  Montgomery,  presented  a  resolution  of  the  Montgom- 
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ery  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  in  the  words  following,  to- wit : 
Hall  Medical  and  Subghcal  Society,  ^ 
Montgomery,  Ala,  August  1st,  1870.     ) 

Besolvedj  That  the  delegates  from  this  society  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Medical  Association,  be  instructed  to  enter  their 
solemn  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ala- 
bama, whereby  fees  for  lectures  have  been  abolished. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  resolution.  Dr.  Williams 
moved  that  the  protest  of  the  delegates  of  his  society  against  the 
action  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  in  the  matter  complained  of, 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  State  Association. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  discussion.  The  more 
prominent  speeches  made  in  the  discussion  are  here  given  from 
memoranda  famished  the  Secretary  by  the  gentlemen  who  delivered 
them : 

ADDEESS  OF  DE.  WM.  H.  AITDEESOK 

Dr.  Anderson  commenced  his  remarks  by  stating  that  he  had 
listened  attentively  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Weatherly,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  say  that,  like  many  other  documents  on  tiie  same  subject, 
it  found  fault  with  the  present  system  of  Medical  Education,  but 
suggested  no  remedy.  The  drift  of  the  argument,  if  indeed  there 
was  any  argument  in  Dr.  W.'s  remarks,  was  that  he  objected  to 
the  system  of  Free  Lectures.  Let  us  analyze  this  objection  for  a 
moment,  said  Dr.  Anderson.  Does  it  not  redound  to  the  glory  of 
Prussia  and  France  that  for  many  years  their  educational  system 
has  been  free  f  Has  it  not  called  into  their  great  cities  thousands 
of  students  annually,  who  never  would  have  sought  their  colleges 
if  such  had  not  been  the  case  *?  and  is  an  institution  in  the  South, 
the  down-trodden  South,  reft  of  her  A\ealth,  and  almost  of  her 
nationality,  to  be  reviled  and  abused  because  its  Professors  chose  to 
open  to  her  poverty-stricken  inhabitants  the  halls  of  fcheir  College 
free  of  charge  f  Consider  for  a  moment,  gentlemen  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  position  that  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  occupied 
when  she  reopened  her  lecture  rooms  after  the  war.  Her  geographi- 
cal position  was  such  that  she  drew  her  classes  from  the  same  dis- 
trict of  country  that  the  Colleges  of  Nashville  and  Louisville  drew 
theirs.  These  Colleges  had  thought  proper  to  reduce  the  fees  for 
attending  lectures  to  a  mere  nominal  sum — ^flfty  dollars  in  one  case, 
forty  in  the  other ;  but  while  charging  these  small  fees,  they  never 
turned  any  student  off  from  their  doors,  so  that  really  they  taught 
many  for  no  compensation  at  all.  They  had  tried  to  get  a  uniform 
system  of  fees.  They,  like  ourselves,  had  sent  representatives  to 
the  Teachers'  Convention  at  Washington  City.  BTo  uniformity 
could  be  obtained.    The  «ibject  wa«  then  referred  to  the  American 
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Medical  Association.  This  body  had  practically  ignored  it.  What 
then  was  to  be  done  *?  Why,  each  College  was  left  to  do  as  it 
thought  best. 

The  Medical  College  of  Alabama  thought  best,  after  mature 
deliberation,  to  open  her  halls  free  of  charge.  She  must  either  do 
this,  or  close  her  doors.  Could  she  close  them  in  justice  to  the  State 
of  Alabama,  or  to  the  citizens  of  Mobile.  How  stood  the  case  f 
The  State  had  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  erect  the  build- 
ing 5  the  citizens  had  subscribed  sixty  thousand  more  to  purchase  a 
Museum  and  Chemical  Apparatus.  There  stood  the  building  fully 
appointed.  And  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  said  the  Doctor,  if 
it  was  proper,  if  it  was  professional,  if  it  was  manly,  to  deny  to  the 
young  men  of  Alabama  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution, 
because  the  paltry  sum  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  way  f  Is  it  for  such  a  cause  that  the  Montgomery 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society  constitutes  it- elf  an  inquisitorial  body, 
and  calls  up  the  Faculty  of  our  College  to  appear  before  its  tribu- 
nal, and  suffer  its  protest  to  go  on  the  journals  of  this  Association  f 
Is  it  for  such  a  cause  that  a  very  small  majority  of  that  Society  has 
tried  to  use  the  Society's  name  and  standing,  in  order  to  prejudice 
every  medical  man  in  the  State  against  our  institution  f 

Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  just  after  our  long  and  disastrous 
war,  an  elegant  College,  with  all  the  appointments  for  teaching, 
happened  to  be  at  Tuscaloosa,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  State, 
and  that,  seeing  its  halls  deserted,  a  half-dozen  educated  gentlemen 
were  patriotically  led  to  organize  themselves  into  a  faculty,  and  to 
offer  to  devote  an  hour  or  two  each  day  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young  men  in  the  neighborhood,  would  there  be  anything  criminal 
in  such  a  step  if  Now,  supppose  a  debating  society  in  Mobile  were 
to  get  incensed  at  such  a  proceeding,  and  to  publish  to  the  world 
that  these  philanthropic  gentlemen  were  trifling  with  literature  and 
science,  and  that  they  must  be  stopped.  Would  not  that  seem  very 
strange  f  Yet,  is  it  not  equally  strange  that  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  of  Montgomery  should  assume  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter,  appropriate  to  itself  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  and  hurl 
its  anathemas  at  our  College,  which  it  had  no  share  in  building,  in 
equipping,  and  to  which  it  had  never  sent  a  single  student. 

But  they  say  it  is  unprofessional  to  teach  for  nothing.  When  did 
they  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  doing  anything 
unprofessional  if  Let  me  recall  to  their  mind  a  circumstance  of  the 
past.  Whcii  one  of  their  own  Society,  Dr.  Baldwin,  desired  to 
arouse  the  profession  of  the  South,  and  to  coax  them  once  more  into 
the  National  Convention — when  he  doubted  and  faltered  as  to 
whether  his  appeal  should  be  sent  forth  to  his  professional  brothers, 
who  had  been  so  long  estranged  from  the  Northern  physicians — to 
whom  did  he  apply  for  advice !  To  that  noble  old  Roman,  that 
proud  chevalier  of  our  Alabama  profession — that  Bayard  of  the 
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South,  to  whom  with  one  accord,  we  all  attach  the  motto  of  sans 
pear  et  sans  reproehe.  Dr.  J.  C.  Kott,  and  when  that  distinguished 
scholar  and  philanthropist  told  him  that  he  was  right,  and  that  he 
should  *'  go  ahead,^  he  went  on  fearlessly,  and  felt  that  he  had  be- 
hind him  a  tower  of  strength  which  would  bear -down  all  opposition, 
so  far  as  etiquette  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  were  con- 
cerned. Now,  sir,  we  sought  advice  from  the  same  medical  patri- 
arch. We  did  so  because  his  influence  built  up  this  college,  and  we 
had  rather  see  it  close  its  doors  forever  than  have  it  do  anything 
that  would  dishonor  the  name  of  its -illustrious  founder.  Dr.  An- 
derson here  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Nott,  fully  endorsing  the  action 
of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Anderson  then  alluded  to  Dr.  Weatherly's  remarks  bearing 
on  the  free  system,  as  a  means  of  lowering  the  standard  of  gradua- 
tion. He  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  standard  would  be  necessa- 
Tily  raised.  He  called  attention  to  the  recent  graduating  class  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  and  said  that  only  two-thirds  of 
the  second  course  students  had  received  diplomas.  He  challenged 
any  college  in  the  United  States  to  show  a  better  record.  He 
alluded  to  the  high  standard  of  graduation  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  an  institution  preeminently  occupying  the  first  rank  among 
American  Universities,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  money  paid  for  fees 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  standard  of  graduation,  he  drew  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  colleges,  stating  that  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  it  cost  one  hundred  dollars  to  get  a  diploma,  whereas,  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  all  the  lectures  were  free,  it  still 
cost  with  the  matriculation  fee  for  two  courses,  and  other  little  inci- 
dental expenses,  including  the  diploma  fee,  the  sum  of  ninety  dol- 
lars. But  he  thought  the  money  argument  so  much  dwelt  upon  by 
Dr.  Weatherly,  was  too  insignificant  for  an  intelligent  assemblage  of 
physicians  to  waste  time  in  considering. 

After  a  few  more  remarks  in  keeping  with  the  foregoing,  the 
Doctor  apologized  to  the  Association  for  consuming  their  valuable 
time,  and  regretted  that  his  friends  from  Montgomery  had  brought 
the  subject  before  the  meeting,  stating  that  it  presented  the  strange 
and  sad  spectacle  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  otherwise  intelligent,  hon- 
orable, and  of  good  report,  who,  instead  of  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  foster  an  institution  in  their  own  State,  even  using  their  energy 
and  talents  to  destroy  its  influence,  and  to  prejudice  the  whole  fac- 
ulty of  Alabama  against  it. 

ADDEBSS  OF  DE.  G.  A.  KETCHUM. 

Mr,  President : 

I  feel,  that  in  rising  to  participate  in  this  discussion,  that  I  cannot 
extend  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  chosen  to  introduce  this  ques- 
tion, the  same  courteous  indulgence  granted  by  my  more  amiable 
colleague. 
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For  the  standpoint  from  which  I  view  these  proceedings,  I  see  a 
systematic,  well  arranged  and  persistent  attack  made  npon  an  insti- 
tution that  I  have  learned  to  look  upon  as  the  '*  apple  of  my  (profes- 
sional) eye.^'  An  institution  that  in  part  was  the  offspring  of 
my  conception.  An  institution  at  whose  birth  I  officiated.  An  in- 
stitution through  whose  public  infancy  and  days  of  its  gradually  in- 
creasing strength,  I  have  watched  with  all  a  parent's  solicitude  and 
care,  and  given  my  energy,  my  industry,  and  my  experience  to 
place  it  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis. 

It  is  charged  against  this  ihstitution  that  its  recent  action  abol- 
ishing fees  for  professor's  tickets,  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  the 
profession  of  medicine ;  to  lower  the  standard  of  professional  ac- 
quirements, and  to  injure  the  cause  of  medical  education  in  the 
State.  This  is,  indeed,  a  grave  charge  to  bring  against  the  faculty 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama.  This  charge  is  hurled  against 
the  great  and  good  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  to  whose  ability,  energy,  and 
personal  and  professional  worth  the  college  is  mainly  indebted  for 
its  magnificent  building,  its  perfect  appliances  for  teaching,  and  the 
proud  stand  it  took  among  the  colleges  of  the  South.  iJe  stood 
sponsor  at  its  birth.  He  indicated  the  true  line  of  policy  for  its 
successful  career,  and  he,  in  his  wisdom,  cognizant  of  all  the  facts, 
approves  and  endorses  its  present  course.  Who  dares  hope  in  this 
State  for  sympathy  when  he  charges  a  desire  to  degrade  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  and  lower  the  standard  of  professional  acquire- 
ments upon  such  men  as  Professors  Eoss,  Anderson,  Gaines,  Coch- 
ran, Gilmore,  Heustis,  and  the  lamented  Miller  ?  These  men  by 
every  word  and  act  of  their  professional  lives  give  the  flat  con- 
tradiction to  the  charge.  They  were  the  friends  and  the  pupils  of 
the  fathers  of  medicine  in  this  section.  They  were  taught  in  a 
school  too  orthodox  in  its  faith ;  were  reared  in  too  proud  a  compan- 
ionship ;  in  their  pupilage  and  early  professional  life  were  honored 
with  too  much  confidence  and  esteem,  by  such  men  as  Fearn,  Craw- 
ford, Mordecai,  Woodcock,  Kott,  and  others,  ever  to  i^ermit  their 
feet  to  stray  from  the  path  of  honor,  or  by  an  act  of  their  lives  to 
bring  reproach  on  our  glorious  science.  Such  men  I  am  willing  to 
follow  blind-fold,  not  fearing  to  be  led  from  the  true  path  of  pro- 
fessional dignity ;  to  such  men,  judged  by  all  their  professional  lives, 
I  am  willing  to  commit  the  honor,  the  dignity,  and  the  high  stand- 
ard of  medical  attainments  in  this  State.  Who  have  done  more 
than  they  to  give  to  this  Association  its  high  tone,  or  have  contri- 
buted more  to  give  interest  to  its  meetings,  or  wisdom  to  its  coun- 
cils 5  and  who,  but  one  of  those  named,  (Dr.  Cochran)  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  at  Montgomery,  introduced  a  plan  of  medical  edu- 
cation, approved  and  endorsed  by  the  faculty  in  this  college,  which 
was  far  in  advance  of  any  ideas  previously  broached,  and  which 
had  for  its  especial  object  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical 
acquirements  far  above  any  idea  which  the  authors  of  this  attack 
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had  previously  contemplated,  and  which  committed  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Alabama  to  a  system  of  education  far  in  advance  of  any 
similar  school  in  the  United  States.  Which  even  proposed  that  the 
faculty  of  the  college  should  delegate  to  a  board  of  censors  the 
privilege  of  examining  its  own  students,  and  granting  diplomas. 
Does  this  look  like  a  desire  to  degrade  the  profession  of  the  State 
or  to  lower  the  standard  of  medical  education  ? 

To  understand  properly  the  position  of  the  faculty,  it  is  probably 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  early  history  of  the  college,  and  this  refer- 
ence will  explain  the  high  ground  that  the  faculty  have  occu- 
pied on  this  question.  The  founders  of  this  institution  fully  under- 
stood the  magnitude  of  the  work  they  had  before  them,  and  before 
taking  one  step  towards  accomplishing  it  they  determined  that  it 
should  be  a  ^ first  class''  college  in  every  respect,  and  that  its  va- 
ried appliances  for  thorough  instruction  should  compare  favorably 
•with  any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  Committed  fully  to 
this  determination,  they  gave  generously  of  their  own  means;  they 
sought  aid  of  their  own  friends  and  townsmen,  who  responded  with 
a  munificent  generosity,  which  left  but  little  more  to  ask  from  the 
State.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
ground  that  an  institution  should  be  erected  and  set  in  active  ope- 
ration that  the  State  should  be  proud  of,  and  that  should  be  first 
class  in  all  respects.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  the  response  of  the 
State,  and  we  were  enabled  to  buy  the  capacious  square  of  ground, 
to  ei^ct  the  commodious  and  splendid  building,  and  to  equip  it  in 
all  respects  in  a  manner  as  our  first  intentions  indicated.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  -college  before  the  war  more  thain  realized  our  most  san- 
guine expectations,  and  we  felt  that  oui*  citizens  and  our  State  had 
no  just  cause  to  regret  the  trust  reposed  in  us. 

After  the  war  we  were  two  years  making  fruitless  efforts  to  re- 
cover from  the  "  Freedman's  Bureau  ^  our  building,  our  museum, 
our  labratory,  and  all  the  expensive  machinery  of  our  college.  At 
length  we  succeeded  in  regaining  what  was  left  by  the  vandals  who 
had  taken  possession  of  it  and  converted  it  into  a  negro  school  and 
boarding  house. 

And  now  the  anxious  question  arose,  what  shall  we  do  to  redeem 
our  former  pledges,  and  discharge  our  obligations  to  the  State,  our 
citizens,  and  ourselves  f  Tbe  prospect  was  by  no  means  a  flattering 
one,  repairs  to  the  building  were  sadly  needed,  much  had  to  be  ad- 
ded to  the  chemical  department  to  replace  that  which  had  been  re- 
moved. Heavy  outlays  were  needed,  and  the  prospects  for  a  remu- 
nerative class  were  by  no  means  flattering.  Yet,  recalling  the  fact 
that  we  were  the  custodians  of  a  sacred  trust-— that  we  were  in 
honor  bound  to  offer  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  State — and  forgetful  of  the  self-imposed  labor,  we  did 
not  hesitate  long  to  adopt  the  course  that  our  sense  of  duty  and  our 
professional  pride  dictated.    We  opened  our  lecture  rooms  without 
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any  hope  or  expectation  of  fee  or  reward.  We  toiled  as  faithfully, 
and  exerted  our  energies  as  assiduously  for  the  small  class  of  fifteen 
students  that  presented  themselves  as  though  hundreds  were  in 
attendence.  Not  one  cent  of  fees  were  appropriated  by  the  faculty, 
but  all  went  towards  the  necessities  of  the  college.  Nothing  dis- 
couraged, the  announcement  for  another  course  was  published,  and 
again  a  small  class  of  twetnty-four  or  five  attended ;  of  these,  as  be- 
fore, several  were  too  poor  to  pay  any  fee,  others  gave  their  obliga- 
tions to  pay  in  the  future,  and  the  small  income  as  before  was  devo- 
ted to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  college. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  we  saw  that  one  drawback  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  institution  was  the  poverty  of  our  southern  country. 
Other  colleges  that  charged  but  half  rates  were  sought  in  prefer- 
ence. We  knew  that  we  were  actuated  oy  no  mercenary  motive, 
and  that  our  duties  were  as  arduous  and  occupied  as  much  of  our 
time  and  attention  as  if  we  were  lecturing  to  a  room  crowded 
with  attentive  students.  We  felt  that  our  means  for  imparting  a 
thorough  course  of  medical  instruction  were  too  valuable  to  be 
wasted,  the  advantages  too  great  to  be  niggardly  held  out  of  reach 
of  the  great  body  of  students,  who  were  anxious  co  avail  themselves 
of  them,  but  that  poverty  forbade.  Eeasoning  thus  upon  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  found  ourselves,  we  determined  to  give  our  time, 
our  energies,  what  of  talent  and  ability  we  possessed  to  the  one  sin- 
gle purpose,  the  existence  of  our  college  and  the  advancement  of  med- 
ical education  in  our  State.  We  discussed  the  point  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  concluded  to  abolish  all  professorial  fees,  and  invite  all 
who  were  desirous  of  so  doing  ta  avail  thema^vesof  the  advanta- 
ges of  our  college.  By  this  act  we  assumed  a  new  relation  towards 
our  students.  We  no  longer  appeared  as  paid  instructors,  but 
entirely  independent  of  fees,  we  were  in  a  position  to  exact  a  higher 
grade  of  acquirements.  No  longer  tempted  by  pecuniary  reward, 
we  could  draw  the  line  up  to  which  each  applicant  for  the  honors  of 
the  institution  should  approach,  upon  a  far  more  elevated  grade,  for 
we  felt  conscious  that  the  advantages  that  the  college  afforded 
would  draw  many  here  who  could  badly  afford  to  go  elsewhere. 
And,  gentlemen,  the  result  of  this  session  has  fully  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  our  course.  With  a  diligent,  attentive  class  of  sixty 
students  and  sixteen  graduates,  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  that 
we  warned  them  we  should  exact,  we  feel  that  through  our  personal 
sacrifices  and  efforts  we  have  reached  again  a  fair  starting  point  to 
make  this  college  the  means  of  adding,  year  by  year,  to  the  glory 
of  our  profession  and  the  good  of  the  communities  from  which  we 
draw  our  students.  We  never  entertained  the  proposition  to 
reduce  our  fees  one-half,  or  underbid,  that  we  might  draw  students 
for  our  personal  benefit.  We  took  higher  ground  and  determined 
to  throw  open  the  advantages  of  this  college  free  to  all,  that  the 
jn^eatest  number  might  be  benefitted  by  the  means  that  had  been 
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placed  in  our  hands  for  the  public  gocHl,  or  charge  the  full  rates  of 
former  years.  And  now  how  was  our  action  viewed  by  the  profes- 
sion of  the  State  ?  A  short  time  after  our  circulars  were  distribu- 
ted, I  received  a  private  letter  from  an  esteemed  friend,  (Dr.  W.  O. 
Baldwin,)  of  Montgomery,  informing  me  of  the  fact  that  a  series  of 
resolutions  had  been  introduced  in  the  **  Montgomery  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,"  strongly  condemning  the  course  of  the  faculty. 
This  was  the  first  intimation  that  we  had  that  we  had  been  impeached 
by  that  august  tribunal ;  this  was  the  first  intimation  that  we  had  that 
our  very  zealous  friends  in  the  cause  of  medical  education  had  us  be- 
fore them  for  trial ;  that  charges  had  been  prefeired  against  us  ^  that 
our  case  had  been  argued,  and  we  had  been  condemned^  that  all  the 
forms  of  trial  had  b^n  gone  through  with,  but  the  very  trivial  one 
that  the  culprit  had  never  heard  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged,, nor  had  he  been  heard  in  his  own  defense. 

But  later  these  resolutions  were  printed,  and  sent  in  haste  to  all 
the  county  societies  in  the  State,  and  to  several  of  the  Southern 
medical  journals  for  publication ;  letters  were  written,  public  feel- 
ing and  prejudice  industriously  manufactured ;  members  of  the  pro- 
fession urged  to  take  part  against  us ;  and  all  this  done  by  our 
Montgomery  friends  without  their  once  having  asked  us  for  an  ex- 
planation, or  without  their  once  seeking  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced us  to  depart  so  far  from  the  course  which  they,  in  their  wis- 
dom, would  have  prescribed  for  us.  This  was  not  all.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  determined  and  systematic  attack  upon  our  college, 
and  persistent  effort  to  effect  its  ruin,  one  of  the  gentlemen  most 
active  in  this  movement,  had  circulars  printed  which  he  sent  to 
■every  portion  of  the  State,  denouncing  the  college  and  its  new 
movement,  drawing  invidious  comparisons  between  it  and  the  col- 
lide of  a  neighboring  State,  and  doing  what  he  could  in  his  feeble 
way  to  break  down  the  institution  which  we  had  so  industriously 
attempted  to  build  up,  that  it  might  prove  an  ornament  to  the  State, 
and  a  pride  to  the  profession.  This  gentleman,  in  his  remarks  just 
now,  disclaimed  the  wish  to  be  prominent  in  this  matter.  For  his 
own  sake,  then,  I  would  to  Heaven  he  had  conceived  this  thought 
before  he  advocated  the  passage  of  his  resolutions  before  the  Mont- 
gomery Medical  and  Surgical  Society ;  before  he  urged  upon  that 
body  to  send  copies  of  them  to  the  local  societies  of  the  State,  and 
to  the  southern  medical  journals ;  before  he  wrote  letters  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  these  societies  to  use  their  influence  to  pass 
them,  and  before  he  used  all  his  talents  and  energy  in  manufacturing 
feeling  aiMl  prejudice  against  the  college.  He  should  have  thought 
of  that  before  he  had  circulars  printed,  with  his  name  appended,  de- 
nouncing the  course  of  the  faculty,  and  urging  the  profession  of  the 
State  to  repudiate  the  institution.  He  should  have  considered  the 
danger  of  his  being  prominent  in  this  matter  before  he,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  without  any  consultation 
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with  any  of  its  members,  (one  of  which  committee  I  had  the  honor 
to  be)  prepared  a  lengthy  paper,  which  he  produces  when  that  com- 
mittee  is  called,  as  a  report  of  the  committee  on  medical  education, 
in  which  this  college  and  the  faculty  are  especially  condemned,  and 
in  which  the  question,  does  a  medical  student  get  information,  and 
does  he  rise  to  the  proper  standard  of  requirement  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  money  h«  pays  the  faculty  of  a  college,  was  decided 
very  peremptorily  in  the  affirmative.  He  should  have  hesitated  at 
the  position  in  which  he  was  liable  to  be  placed  by  this  association, 
in  this  matter,  before  he  uttered  the  opinions  and  expressed  the 
views  that  he  has  this  day,  if  he  desired  not  to  be  prominent  in  this 
matter. 

Gentlemen,  the  action  of  the  Montgomery  Medical  ^nd  Surgical 
Society  has  seemed  to  us  unkind  and  uncalled  for.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  ascribe  a  good  reason  for  it  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
their  desire  to  destroy  this  college,  that  Montgomery  should  have 
the  honor  of  erecting  one  in  its  stead.  It  seemed  to  us  that  it  was 
uncalled  for  in  Montgomery  to  have  so  exercised  herself  about  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  this  institution,  when  we  refer  to  the 
fact  that  Montgomery  has  never  yet  sent  a  student  to  honor  its  lec- 
ture rooms  by  his  presence.  It  was  not  candid  ;  it  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  professions  of  friendship  ;  it  was  not  in  the  true 
professional  spirit  for  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Mont- 
gomery to  proceed  in  this  matter  without  one  word  of  intimation  to 
us ;  without  one  word  of  inquiry  as  to  our  motive.  It  was  not  ethi- 
cal to  take  the  steps  that  have  been  so  industriously  pursued  to  pre- 
judice the  medical  mind  of  this  State,  and  of  the  profession  through- 
out the  South,  against  this  institution,  merely  upon  their  own  views 
of  the  action  had  by  this  faculty.  This  style  of  ethics  might  suit 
the  latitude  of  Montgomery,  but  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Alabama  have  been  taught  in  a  different  school,  and  been  the 
pupils  and  shared  the  companionship  of  those  proud,  high-toned 
men  that  but  a  few  years  back  shed  such  glory  on  the  profession  of 
medicine  here,  and  illustrated,  by  their  liv^es,  the  high  standard  to 
which  the  true  professional  gentleman  should  aspire. 

The  faculty  of  this  college  feel  that  their  recent  action  is  but  in 
keeping  with  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  medical  profession 
through  all  time.  They  have  too  much  personal  and  professional 
pride  to  allow  them  to  lower  the  high  standard  of  medical  require- 
ments which  they  have  ever  maintained.  They  have  too  much  per- 
sonal and  professional  pride  to  allow  them  to  prove  recreant  to  the 
high  trusts  and  responsibilities  imposed  on  them  as  the  custodians 
of  this  city^s  and  this  State's  munificent  offering  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  noble  profession.  They  have  too  much  personal  and 
professional  pride  to  do  less  than  their  whole  duty  to  those  gentle- 
men who  present  themselves  here  as  aspirants  for  the  honors  of  our 
profession,  and  as  the  future  physicians  of  our  land.    They  have 
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taken  no  narrow  view  of  their  responsibilities  but  forgetful  of 
themselves,  forgetful  of  their  ease  and  comfort,  forgetful  of  social 
pleasures,  forgetful  of  the  hours  of  study  and  toil  they  were  im- 
posing on  themselves,  forgetiul  of  the  time  they  were  giving  to 
their  professorial  labors,  which  else  could  be  devoted  to  their  private 
interests,  and  mindful  alone  of  the  fact  that  they  held  the  high  trust 
as  custodians  of  all  that  Alabama  had  done  and  contributed  in  her 
own  limits  for  the  medical  education  of  her  sons,  they  have  so 
acted  as,  in  their  enlightened  view,  seemed  most  surely  to  advance 
the  cause  of  medical  education  in  this  State ;  to  advance  the  stand- 
ard of  medical  requirements  to  be  exacted  from  the  students  in 
their  college,  and  to  add  glory,  honor  and  renown  to  the  science  and 
art  of  medicine  in  Alabama. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  S.  D.  SEELYE. 

Mr.  President : 

One  would  perhaps  suppose  from  the  language  of  the  protest  just 
offered,  and  now  under  discussion,  that  it  was  the  unanimous,  or 
almost  imanimous  voice  of  the  society  from  which  it  emanates,  ^ut 
so  far  is  this  from  the  fa€t,  that  it  was  originally  passed  as  a  piece 
of  parliamentary  fencing,  to  prevent  a  much  worse  thing  being 
done. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  August  last,  the  resolutions  censuring  the 
Faculty  of  the  Alabama  Medical  College,  were  first  introduced  be- 
fore our  society.  These  resolutions  were  carried  after  a  vigorous 
debate  by  a  majority  of  only  one — the  President  giving  the  casting 
vote.  A  motion  was  then  made  to  send  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
and  the  action  of  our  society  to  every  medical  society  in  the  State, 
and  to  publish  the  same  in  some  of  the  medical  journals.  Fearing 
ing  that  if  forced  to  the  issue,  this  too  would  pass,  and  satisfied 
that  some  who  voted  for  the  resolutions  were  unwilling  to  take  such 
a  high-handed  course,  I,  though  having  fought  them  with  all  my 
power  throughout  the  debate,  offered,  as  a  substitute,  "That  our 
delegates  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association  be  instructed 
to  enter  their  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Alabama  Medical 
College.^ 

The  minority  all  understood  it  as  a  compromise— the  b^si  we 
could  do  under  the  circumstances— and  all  voted  for  it.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  pending  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions, 
I  moved  that  a  committee  of  conference  be  appointed  to  correspond 
with  our  Mobile  brethen,  the  faeulty  of  the  college,  and  ascertain 
their  motives  which  led  them  to  issue  their  circular  proffering  their 
lectures  free.  It  was  urged  that  we  knew  thesis  geiitlemen'  as  high- 
toned,  intelligent,  and  honorable  members  of  Our  profession,  who 
would  scout  tbe  use  of  any  means  deemed  derogatory  to  profes- 
sional honor,  and  that  to  pass  these  resolutions  of  censure  without 
giving  them  a  chance  to  defend  themselves,  was  unfair,  and  con- 
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trary  tp  t]to  i^pirit  of  broit;ih,erb,Qod  wbicb  w«  pwe4  tp  %hein.  The 
motion  was  also  lost  by  pne  vote,  and  when  at  last  we  succee^^  ¥^ 
confiDing  the  actiioi)  of  our  society  to  a  mere  pi^otest,  and  prevent- 
ing  tbe  rjesolxitioiis  being  ^ent  brpadcpast  tbropghbiit  the  State,  we, 
of  tlie  minority,  fi^  that  we  had  ^qcpmplisl^ed  a  gpod  jthing.  It  is 
but  jna^  ^ — ~  "^  "  ---  e  oif  the  mor^e  prominent  advocates  for  tiie 
resoluti  erwards  that  they  did  not  giye  their  sup- 

port to  committee  of  conference*    It  ^as  been  said 

that  th<  dety  was  ui^animous  in  their  condemnation 

of  the  a  ilty  of  the  college  when  the  subject  first 

came  u]  it.    This,  Mr.  I^resiflent,  was  pertainly  an 

error.  )  offered  the  resolutions  on  different  grounds, 

some  d  lad  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter ;  some  tha^ 

they  were  premature,  and  censuring  without  a  hearing,  and  others 
feeling  that  we  might  meet  the  question  on  its  reid  issues,  and  that 
the  question  of  free  medical  education  would  bear  examination  and 
discussion.  This  la«t  was  my  own  position  pn  that  night,  and  I 
urged  that  it  might  be  fully  discussed,  and  that  np  hasty  actipn 
might  be  taken  ^  that  the  genius  of  our  country  and  of  the  times 
was  tending  toward  free  education  in  all  its  departments,  and  I 
could  see  no  reason  why  our  profession  should  form  an  exception 
to  a  practice  which  resulted  in  such  great  good  in  every  oth^ 
departanent  of  science. 

And,  Mr.  President,  these  are  my  vijBws  to-day.  I  care  not-r-none 
of  us  should  care,  whether  a  professional  brother's  education  cost 
him  nothing,  or  whether  he  were  a  millionaire  and  paid  one-half  of 
his  fortune  for  it.  T3ie  education  is  what  we  want— the  qualifica- 
tion for  the  high  and  responsible  duties  ot  a  physician's  life — an4 
these  SjBcure,  we  may  well  leave  the  question  of  price  altogether  out 
of  consideration. 

lese  views,  I  hj|.ve  also  felt  the  necessity 
gainst  m  i^ifair  nse  of  the  graduating 
I  would  desire  censprship  conferred  on 
tiall  pass  upon  0ie  qualifications  pf  can- 
)p  granted. 

think,  the  system  of  censorship,  urged 
9  last  meeting  by  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
in  the  proposed  new  constitiitipn  this 
f  the  flE^sulty  as  in  good  faith,  an  expo? 
^  i^  the  apce^  tp  our  r^ks  by  all  legiti- 
s.  '    ' ' 
Mr.  'Breei^mt:  In  weighing  the  actions  of  men,  we  must^to  be 
jui^t—Jteep  two  things  in  view,  viz :  The  effect  of  their  actions  upon 
the  world,  and  tiie  motives  which  prompt  them.    Were  the  efSdct  of 
free  leictures  to  bp  to  throw  down  the  barriers  which  raise  our  pro- 
fession above  a  mere  trade,  to  render  examinations  lax,  and  diplo- 
mas less  banoxabler— to  tempt  into  oar  panksmen  unqualified  by 
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nature  aind  ctiltivaitioii  fbr  its  Hi^  and  holy  dnties— notxe  Would 
oppose  the  plan  with  more  healrtfelt  eamestnef>ts  than  would  L,  But 
m  far  So^  tMs  seean  tr(M  being  the  natural  t&M^ii6y  of  this  syis- 
teitt,  that'l  think  We  may  eonftdenfly  etpect  a'  directly  contr&y 
resttJt; 

We  reniove'  rilercenary  motives  entirely  from  the  field,  and  hold 
up  the  Jiamr  of  teaohing  in  its'  stead,  for  what  else  can  tempt  these 
men  to  sacrifice  time  and  labor,  and  devOte  themselves  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  their  appointed  task^,  save  the  honor  and  profes- 
sional pride  wl4ch  one  may  justly  feel  who  teaches  successfully. 
And  success  is  aUthat  brings  honor.  To  graduate  a  class  of  studeilts 
unfitted  tx)  take  rank  witn  us  in  the  profession,  would  be  a  disgrace. 
To  lower  the  standard  of  education  one  iota  would  cast  a  stiffma 
upon  them  and  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  standard 
-^io  make  the  diploma  of  the  college  a  patent  of  merit,  io  send  her 
^oung  men  into  the  world  proud  to  say  that  the  Alabama  Medical 
yoliege  is  their  Alma  Hater ^  and  of  whom  they  in  turn  may  be 
proud,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  faOulty  of  the  college, 
and  I  have  foith  to  believe  that  such  would  be  the  views  of  tiie 
great  majority  of  medical  tieachers.  Why  do  our  great  men  in 
medicine  and  surgery  devote  tlieir  time  and  talents  in  the  laborious 
duties  of  the  hospital,  witiiout  remuneration,  in  our  great  metropoli- 
tan centres,  and  bring  1:0  bear  in  their  labors  all  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  their  natures  t  It  can  be  none  less  than  the  gener- 
ous spirit  of  emulation  which  every  true  and  strong  man  feels,  and 
the  love  of  hotioi^  which  duties  well  ftilfllled  always  Iningd:  mil  a 
less  honorable  motive  influence  a  trite  mtai  in  the  ries^onsible  posi- 
tion of  a  tesu^h^  in  mi^ioine  t 

By  abrogating  the  system  of  fees,  lesset  niotiVes  ai^  i^ut  aiside. 
Oh  the  contrary,  where  the  professors  in  our  coliegids  are  paid  from 
the  fees  received,  and  the  amount  of  salary  dei^nds  upon  tho  num- 
ber of  students  and  graduates,  do  we  not  tettipt  poor  humiem  nature 
to  a  liBSs  rigorotis  discipline,  alid  ^  less  exalted  standard  Of  qualifi- 
cations in  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  t  Thii^  last  has 
always  been  one  of  the  gred*est  stiimbling  blocks  in  thfe  way  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  medic^  education,  with  Which  oul*  pro- 
fession has  had  to  contend. 

It  is  true  that  the  laborer  is  wortliy  of  his  hire,  and  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  a  fafr  remuneration  to  college  professors,  provided  it  be  not 
made  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  students  and  graduates.  But 
where  the  college  is  not  endowed  so  as  to  frirhish  a  fixed  salary  for 
its  teachers,  nor  is  under  the  patronage'  of  the  State  wliich  x^ays 
them,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  see  them  do  as  our  friends  here 
have  done,  work  for  notlung  but  flie  honor  of  it,  and  thid'protid  con- 
sciousness of  duties  well  performed. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  caSe.  In  the  divine  economy, 
Imms  are  somiBtimes  giveni  to  poor  menj  and  th^  asi^iratioill^  of  tal- 
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ent  and  genius  move  in  their  bosoms  and  control  their  lives,  the 
same  as  with  the  more  favored  sons  of  earth.  Shall  we  say  to  these 
young  men,  you  can  have  no  help  from  us  in  working  out  a  glorious 
future  f  Shall  we  bid  them  labor  with  their  hands  that  their  brains 
may  thrive  and  add  to  the  toils  of  a  student^s  life  the  constant 
harrassing  care  for  wages  and  means  wherewith  to  pay  for  tuition  ? 
Particularly  does  this  aspect  of  the  question  have  force  in  all  our 
Southern  States.  Our  people  are  impoverished,  our  young  men — 
many  of  them — would  feel  the  burden  of  every  additional  hundred 
dollars  which  an  education  would  cost  them.  They  are  ambitious, 
they  look  to  our  profession,  with  its  honors,  with  longing  eyes ;  they 
would  add  to  its  honors,  and  its  usefulness ;  and  I  am  glad,  gentle- 
men, glad  that  these  professional  brethren,  the  faculty  of  the  Ala- 
bama Medical  College,  have  had  the  large  heartedness  to  say  to 
these  young  men,  come  to  us,  we  will  extend  the  helping  hand — we 
will,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  lift  the  burthen  from  your  shoulders 
while  you  give  every  onergy  of  mind  and  body  to  the  tasks  of  stu- 
dent life — only  asking  of  you  in  return  that  you  so  use  these  advan- 
tages that  we  may  feel  proud  of  you  as  graduates  and  members  of 
our  loved  profession.  In  this  generous  action  1  bid  them  God 
speed,  and  I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Alabama 
will  feel  as  proud  of  her  Medical  College  as  Virginia  does  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  her  University.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
time  is  far  distant  when  free  medical  education  will  ]be  the  rule  in 
our  land. 

Mr.  President :.  A  few  words  regarding  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  I  have  done.  Eef^rence.  ha^  been  made  to  it  as 
having  taken  decisive  action  against  pheap  medical  education.  I 
was  present  at  the  meeting  in  New  Orleans  in  1869,  and  again  in 
Washii;igton  in  1870,  and  listened  attentiy^ly  to  the  discussions:  on 
medicaJi  education.  It  seemed  strange  to  nae,  in  listening  thereto, 
that  the  price  charged  for  lectures  should  be  made  the  criterion  of 
merit  in  our  colleges.  Yet  such  seemed,  to.be  the  burden. of  several 
speeches  to  which  I  listened.  And  yet'  ft.  w^s  not  so  much  th^.  fact 
as  that  the.  competition  between  colleges,  led  to  a  (^heap  rate  for 
tuition,  and  a  lax  examination,  and  j:oo,  easy  graduatipn,  so  as  to 
tempt  students  to  their  halls.  This  we  all  ackuowledge  t6  be  an 
evil.  But  this  is  just  what  the  Alabania  Medical  College  has 
avoided.  It  has  left  out  the^uestion'  of  fees,  for  they  charge  hone, 
and  as  the  Pp^julty  work  for  the  libiior  of  teaching,  we  may'  well 
trust  them  to  make  it  hoUdrableJi 

But  the  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  voice  of  that 
Association  was  decidiediy  agaiusfe  cheap  education.  It  is  true  that 
in  1869  a  resolution  wasp.a^^ed  fixing  the  minimum  price  of  lectures 
at  $120.  But  in  1870  a  motion  to  fix  tj^e  price  for  tuition  failed,  and 
was  laid  on  the  table.  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chi<3ago,  who  wields 
more  influence  in  that  Association  .tjiian-^b^ost  any  otiier  man,^  and 
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who  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  move- 
ment for  an  advanced  culture  in  our  profession,  opposed  it.  He 
thought  that  the  colleges  should  be  left  to  regulate  their  own  fees, 
or  if  the  Association  wished  to  fix  a  price  for  them,  first  let  it  fix  the 
requirements  for  graduation.  First  say  what  the  work  to  be  done 
must  be,  theu,  if  they  will,  fix  the  price.  The  American  Medical 
Association,  therefore,  stands  to-day  uncommitted  to  any  theory  for 
the  advancement  of  medical  education.  The  action  of  1870  rescinds 
that  of  1869. 


ADDEESS  OF  DR.  JEROME  COCHRAN. 

Mr.  President : — I  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  protest  of  the 
Montgomery  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  against  the  action  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  in  abolishing  fees  for 
lectures ;  and  on  the  proposition  which  has  been  made  to  enter  that 
protest  on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  the  State.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  in  personalities  j 
nor  in  any  way  to  assail  the  motives  of  the  authors  of  this  protest, 
although  there  has  certainly  been  provocation  enough  to  excuse  a 
great  deal  of  warmth  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
college.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with 
my  inclinations,  and  with  the  objects  which  I  have  in  view,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  calmly,  logically,  dispassionately,  and  on  its  mer- 
its. And  I  do  this  all  the  more  confidently  because  I  know  that  in 
order  to  vindicate,  the  college  from  all  blame  in  the  estimation  of 
this  assemblage  of  intelligent  and  fair-minded  physicians,  and  iu 
the  estimation  of  the  entire  profession  throughout  the  State,  noth- 
ing is  more  necessary  than  to  lay  before  them  plainly  and  fully  tbe 
simple  facts  of  the  case,  together  with  the  ethical  and  other  princi- 
ples which  may  be  involved  in  it. 

The  facts  in  the  case  may  be  very  briefly  told.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  last  summer  the  faculty  of  the  college,  moved  thereto  by 
what  seemed  to  them  to  be  good  and  isufl&cient  reasons,  determined 
ta  make  their  lectures  free,  and  announced  this  determination,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  in  their  annual  circular. 

.Very  soon  after  the  Moptgomery  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
fulminated  against  us  the  protest  which  is  now  under  consideration. 
And  now  the  representatives  of  that  society  come  before  the  Medi- 
cal AssQciatioii  of  the  State  with  the  extraordinary  request  that 
their  protest  be  entered  on  our  minutes. 

In  support  of  the  position  assumed  in  the  protest  of  his  society, 
Dr.^  Weatherly  has  read  before  us  a  long  and  carefully  prepared  pa- 
per, to  which  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion. I  at  least  have  not  allowed  a  single  word  of  it  to  escape  me, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  it 
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meetB  with  my  beaity  concurr^ilee.  With  all  that  h^  says  abtMllt  the 
defect  of  the  system  of  medical  instruction  obtaining  in  this  coun- 
try—with all  tha*  he  says  about  the  shameful  facility  With  whidi 
the  honors'  of  tl^  profession  are  confen*ed  upon  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent men— with  all  that  he  says  about  the  superiority  of  the  niedi- 
cal  schools  of  Q-i^eat  Britain  and  ccmtinental  Europe,  and  with  all 
that  he  says  about  our  professional  demoralization  amd  the  necessity 
of  professional  reform-^with  all  these  things  I  have  no  fault  to  ^d. 
He  cannot  regret  and  reprobate  these  things  more  than  I  do,  and  I 
promise  him  that  in  every  conflict  which  is  waged  against  these  evils 
he  shall  find  me  standing  with  him  shoulder  to  shoulder,  seeking 
always  the  thickest  of  the  fight^  where  the  blows  Ml  fE^test,  and 
the  hardest  work  is  to  be  done. 

But  all  this  is  entirely  alien  to  the  question  at  issue  between  ttie 
Montgomery  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  and  the  Medical  College 
of  Alabama,  of  whi^h  last  institution  I  have  the  honor,  as  you 
know,  to  be  an  unworthy  member.  That  the  state  of  medical  educa* 
tion  in  this  country  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  ensiupe 
the  proper  qualifica4iion  of  medical  men,  is  a  lamentable  fact  which 
all  of  us  know  and  all  of  us  regret—^  fact  indeed  whidi  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years  as  the  opprobrium  of  the  profession. 
But  for  this  state  of  aflEairs,  not  devoutly  to  be  wished,  the  Medical 
College  of  Alabama  is  in  no  way  responsible.  On  the  contrary  I 
am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  tha;t  our  faculty  has  taken  the  lead  in 
every  movement  looking  to  the  advance  to  greater  dignity  and 
hjonor  of  the  profession  of  the  State.  Our  record  indeed  is  in  this 
respect  a  most  enviable  one,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we 
have  taken  a  higher  and  a  more  unselfish  position  than  was  ever 
taken  by  any  other  college  faculty.  Not  to  go  further  back  it  will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  honor  me  with  their 
attention  to-day  that  at  the  meeting  of  this  Association  in  Mont- 
gomery last  year,  I  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  and  made  an 
address  on  this  qtieatio  vexatd  of  medical  education,  in  which,  after 
reviewing  our  present  college  system  in  the  strongest  words  which 
I  was  able  to  command.  I  made  a  proposition  in  the  name  and  be- 
half of  the  faculty  of  tne  college  to  give  up  the  privilege  of  exam- 
ining our  own  students  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  to  fore- 
go for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  the  privilege,  so  dear  to  every 
medical  school,  of  conferring  diplomas  carrying  with  them,  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  the  right  to  practice  medicine  and  collect  fees,  and 
to  place  the  whole  matter  of  admission  into  the  profession  and  into 
the  enjoyment  of  professional  honors  and  privileges  in  the  hands  of 
the  profession  itself,  under  the  special  direction  of  a  board  o^  cen- 
sors, to  be  appointed  tor  the  purpose  by  this  Association.  Does 
such  conduct  as  this,  Mr.  President,  justity  the  suspicion  that  the 
faculty  of  the  college  are  a  set  of  men  likely  to  lend  themselves  to 
any   scheme  of  personal  degradation  t     Yerily,  verily,  I  should 
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t^nk  pot.  W^Jf  ^1*9  wben  I  first  {^resented  the  plsm  to  my  eoL- 
l(Bagues  for  thiBir  considecatioQ,  they  looked  upou  me  as  a  dreamer, 
better  fitted  to  live  in  XJtopia  than  in  ti^s  common^piaee  world  wb^r^ 
the  almighty  dollar  is  so  devoutly  worshipped,  and  where  the  most 
approved  prineipie  of  a<^tion  seems  to  be  that  every  mm.  should 
t^ke  care  of  himself  without  caring  very  greatly  what  becomes  of 
his  neighbor.  In  the  end,  however,  they  came  to  ttie  conclusion 
that  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  my  scheme  there  was  some- 
thing wprtby  of  encouragement,  and  aathorLzed  me  to  bring  it  be* 
fore  the  State  Association.  What  sort  of  reception  did  it  meet  9^ 
thjB  hands  of  this  body,  Mr.  President  f  It  seemed  to  &U  still-born. 
Ko  man  thought  it  worth  while  to  w^^te  upon  it  a  single  word  of 
sympatiby.  It  did  not  even  provoke  so  much  notice  jas  to  be  hon^ 
ored  with  a  breath  of  reprobation.  And  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  not 
labored  in  vain.  The  thoughts  that  I  have  uttered  will  be  as  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters  to  be  gathered  after  many  days  5  or,  as  seed 
sown  upon  good  ground  which  will  spring  up  and  besu:  fruit  some 
fifty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold. 

Indeed,  I  have  abundant  reason  to  know  that  my  ideas  are  mak* 
ing  progress,  I  had  the  honor,  on  yesterday,  to  submit  my  plan  a 
second  time  to  Hie  consideration  of  this  Aissociation,  in  the  care* 
fully  elaborated  form  of  a  draft  for  a  new  constitution ;  and, 
although  it  met  with  some  opposition,  it  evidently  has  Mends  who 
are  resolved  that  it  shall  have  a  lair  showing;  and  I  think  I  venture 
but  little  in  making  the  prediction  that  the  very  able  committee  to 
whom  it  has  been  referred  will  make  such  a  report  upon  it  as  will 
secure  its  adoption  at  our  next  session.  But  this  is  something  of  a 
digression.  Let  us  come  back  to  the  Montgomery  protest,  and  see 
how  it  will  bear  confrontation  with  a  little  logic  and  a  few  facts. 
The  whole  substance  of  the  protest  may  be  expressed  iu  two  propo- 
sitions, namely ; 

1.  That  high  college  fees  are  guarantees  of  collegiate  respectabil- 
ity, while  low  fees,  or  no  fee?  at  all,  necessarily  imply  collegiate 
degradation. 

2.  That  the  American  Medical  Profession  has  the  right,  through 
its  State  and  Naticmal  Associatious,  to  regulate  the  fees  of  Americ^:i 
Medical  Colleges, 

I  deny  both  propositions.  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  matter  let  us  glance  at  our  medical  his- 
toid* Medical  colleges  in  this  country  have  always  been  con- 
ducted on  the  ordinary  principles  of  political  economy  and  commer- 
cial oompetion,  and  with  a  view  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  med- 
ical teachers.  In  a  very  large  m%fority  of  instances  the  colleges 
have  been  built  by  private  enterprise  j  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  numb^  connected  with  State  institutions,  the  salaries  of 
the  professors  have  been  derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  students. 
Philade^hia,  at  first,  had  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  she  very 
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naturally  charged  remunerative  prices.  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
and  other  cities  of  large  population  and  many  incidental  advanta- 
ges, next  entered  the  list;  and,  as  the  field  was  large  and  the  glean- 
ers few  there  was  no  need  that  they  should  reduce  the  fees.  But 
after  awhile  interior  towns  without  so  many  incidental  inducements, 
and  without  the  prestige  of  the  great  tide-water  cities,  became 
ambitious  to  have  medical  colleges  of  their  own,  and  went  to  work 
to  accomplish  their  wishes,  according  to  the  most  approved  methods 
of  political  economy,  commercial  competition,  and  the  venerable  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  process  was  simple  enough.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  form  a  company  of  seven  or  eight  doctors,  build  a 
big  brick  house,  and  apply  to  an  ignorant  legislature  for  a  charter, 
and,  lo !  the  thing  was  done.  Full  fledged  professors  grew  up  in  a 
night  like  Jonah's  gourd  5  diplomas  in  high  sounding  Latin  and  on 
excellent  sheepskin  could  be  ordered  by  the  thousand,  and  the  only 
thing  left  to  do  was  to  get  students.  But  students  they  must  have 
or  perish.  And  so,  still  in  the  spirit  of  our  much  lauded  political 
economy — and,  I  dare  to  say  also,  in  full  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
modern  progress  and  civilization,  and  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, et  id  omne  gemtSj  they  fell  upon  the  happy  device  of  seeking 
to  attract  students  by  appealing  to  their  cupidity  or  poverty  by 
low  prices.  I  have  not  inquired  very  curiously  into  the  history  of 
this  movement.  Most  probably  it  began  in  the  interior  of  New 
England,  For  example,  there  is  a  cheap  medical  college  at  Berk- 
shire, in  the  good  State  of  Massachusetts.  But  it  is  in  the  North- 
west aud  West  that  the  movement  has  attracted  most  attention  5 
and  they  have  low  fees  now  at  Chicago,  at  Ann  Harbor,  at  Cincin- 
nati, at  Louisville,  at  Nashville,  at  Memphis,  aud  at  more  places 
besides  than  I  have  patience  to  call  the  names  of. 

At  first  the  matter  attracted  very  little  attention,  but  year  by 
year  these  cheap  colleges  multiplied  apace,  and  drew  continually 
larger  and  larger  numbers  of  students  from  the  schools  of  the  great 
cities,  and  so  diminished  the  incomes  of  their  professors.  Then  the 
movement  began  to  assume  importance.  The  professors  of  the 
schools  in  the  great  tide-water  cities  began  to  talk  sneeringly  of 
chea])  schools,  and  of  the  unethical  nature  of  low  fees ;  and  they 
have  ventilated  these  views  through  the  medium  of  the  widely  cir- 
culated medical  periodicals  which  they  have  been  able  to  control, 
and  through  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  which  they  have 
occupied  high  positions,  until  they  havse  imposed  on  an  immense 
number  of  well-meaning  professional  men.  Indeed,  they  have  la- 
bored so  assiduously  in  this  cause,  and  have  spent  in  it  so  much  vir- 
tuous indignation  and  righteous  rhetoric,  that  almost  the  entire 
profession  has  been  led  astray.  Now  is  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
by  this  report  rankly  abused.  And  for  what  ?  For  the  elevation  and 
I)urificati,on.of  the  medical  profession?.  Alas  I  no.  The*  leading  in^ 
c€jntive  has  been,iin  saddest  truth,  the  desire  of  private  gain.  i. If 
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these  gentlemen  were  so  anxions  for  the  elevation  and  dignity  of  the 
profession  why  have  they  not  shown  their  zeal  by  the  adoption  of  a 
better  system  of  medical  instruction,  and  a  higher  standard  of  ac- 
quirements for  tne  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  I  Convention  atter 
convention  of  medical  teachers  has  been  held,  the  last  in  Washing- 
ton, last  May,  and  all  that  has  come  of  them  is  a  few  recommenda- 
tions and  resolutions,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  but  signifying  nothing 
— recommendations  and  resolutions  which  have  been  forgotten  by 
the  v^ry  authors  of  them  before  the  ink  was  dry  with  which  they 
were  written.  The  whole  thing,  to  a  man  who  has  been  behind  the 
scenes  and  knows  how  the  thunder  is  made,  is  ridiculous  and  dis- 
gusting.   Rub  civet  on  the  thought,  good  apothecary. 

Now,  sir,  to  show  how  inconsistently  men  can  act  in  matters  of 
such  grave  importance,  allow  me  to  mention  a  few  facts  of  directly 
personal  application.  I  was  in  New  Orleans  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Americal  Medical  Association  in  1869,  when  that  famous  resolution 
was  passed  recommending  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  as  the 
minimum  charge  for  a  course  of  lectures.  It  was  introduced,  to- 
gether with  a  long  preamble,  by  Dr.  Gaillard,  of  Louisville.  Now 
Dr.  Gaillard  is  doubtless  a  high-toned  and  honorable  man.  Besides, 
he  is  a  brave  man,  and  lost  an  arm  in  the  cause  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Far  be  it  from  me,  therefore,  to  utter  any  reflections  against 
him.  But  his  public  acts  may  be  brought  into  couri;  without  impro- 
priety. Well,  Dr.  Oaillard  went  back  to  Louisville  and  organized  a 
new  college  and  issued  a  circular  which  I  read  in  the  Louisville 
Journal.  In  the  circular  which  was  issued  before  the  echoes  of  his 
invectives  against  cheap  schools  had  ceased  to  reverberate  along 
the  streets  of  the  Crescent  City,  he  announced,  indeed,  that  the 
price  of  a  course  of  tickets  should  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars. But  he  made  some  most  extraordinary  and  significant  excep- 
tions. In  the  first  place  he  announces!  that  all  students  who  were 
the  sons  of  physicians  would  be  received  without  charge.  This  he 
did  under  the  pretended  sanction  of  the  Hippocratic  oath.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  1  have  read  the  uippocratic  oath  as  well  as  Dr.  Oaillard, 
and  1  have  failed  to  find  in  it  any  such  clause  as  Dr.  Gaillard  refers 
to.  I  find,  indeed,  a  clause  to  this  effect,  namely :  ''  I  hold  myself 
bound  to  impart  the  art  of  medicine,  without  charge,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  my  preceptor."  This  I  find,  but  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  wholesale  charity  advertised  by  Dr.  Gaillard.  But 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Nor  even  this  heavy  draught  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
haust Dr.  Gaillard's  abounding  benevolence  5  but  he  offers  in  addi- 
tion a  free  scholarship  to  every  congressional  district  in  the  whole 
nation,  calling  to  mind  the  famous  passage. 

No  pent  up  Utlca  contracts  our  powers, 
But  the  wiiole  boundless  continent  is  ours. 

But  Dr.  Gaillard  has  an  eye  to  business  as  well  as  benevolence, 
and  he  does  not  content  himself  with  the  simple  announcement 
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which  I  have  mentioned,  but  he  places  the  congressional  scholar- 
ships under  the  patronage  of  the  representatives  of  the  respective 
districts  5  and  he  takes  care  to  send  a  very  imposing  document, 
decked  out  in  all  the  glittering  array  of  fancy  letters  and  red  seals, 
to  each  of  these  aforesaid  congressmen,  whereupon  each  patriotic 
gentleman  feels  specially  complimented,  and,  having  it  in  his  power 
to  do  a  graceful  act,  determines  to  do  it  gracefully.  So  in  a  few 
days  out  comes  an  advcBtisement  in  one  or  more  papers  of  his  dis- 
trict magnifying  the  excellence  of  Dr.  Gaillard's  school,  and  stating 
how  applications  for  the  important  scholarship  should  be  addressed. 
I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  drawing  on  my  imagi- 
nation lor  my  facts.  J  not  only  read  Dr.  Gaillard^s  advertisement 
in  the  Louisville  Journal,  but  I  have  seen  one  of  these  documents 
with  the  fancy  letters  and  the  red  seals,  which  had  been  sent  to  one 
Buck,  by  the  grace  of  the  recoustruction  laws  and  the  aid  of  negro 
votes,  member  of  congress  for  this  district }  and  I  have  re>ad  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  sort  I  have  mentioned  in  the  carpet-bag  news- 
paper, published  in  this  city. 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  this  makes  a  free  list  of  somewhat 
formidable  dimensions  to  be  offered  by  a  school  organized  under  the 
special  supervision  of  a  man  who  has  made  such  a  fuss  about  col- 
lege fees  as  Dr.  Gaillard  has.  Just  look  at  it  for  a  moment :  all  the 
sons  of  all  the  physicians  in  the  land,  ^to  one  additional  student 
for  each  congressional  district,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  British  Possessions  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  New  Orleans  meeting,  next  after  Dr.  Gaillard,  no  one  took 
more  interest  in  this  matter,  or  made  more  or  more  forcible  speeches 
upon  it,  than  my  old  friend  and  respected  teacher.  Prof.  Eve.  Well, 
only  one  year  afterwards,  Nashville  was  forced  to  reduce  her  foes  for 
a  course  of  lectures  to  fifty  dollars.  Soon  after  she  offered  a  place  in 
her  faculty  to  Prof.  Eve.  Here  was  a  test  case — an  admirable  op- 
portunity for  furnishing  an  example  of  faithful  adherence  to  princi- 
ple. Here,  in  a  word,  was  a  chair  in  a  cheap  college,  offered  to 
the  great  advocate  of  high  fees.  Of  course.  Prof.  Eve  respectfully 
declined  to  be  contaminated  by  any  such  questionable  association. 
Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr.  President.  He  quietly  accepted  the  Professor- 
ship which  was  offered  him,  low  fees,  un-ethical  practices,  and  all ; 
and  if  he  has  indulged  in  any  more  declamations  against  cheap  col- 
leges, I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  not  to  dwell  at  any  greater  length  on  matters 
of  personal  detail,  the  most  significant  fact  in  relation  to  our  Ameri- 
can medical  colleges  is  this,  that  nearly  all  of  these  institutions  are 
conducted  as  private  speculations,  with  a  view  to  the  pecuniary 
emolument  of  their  professors.  They  are  but  slightly  responsible  to 
the  State,  even  if  the  State  had,  as  most  emphatically  it  has  not, 
any  organ  which  could  take  proper  cognizance  of  them,  and  form 
some   just    estimate    of  their    excellencies    and    of  their    defects. 
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Neither  are  they  UDder  the  control  of  the  medical  profession,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  proper  authority  to  arrange  for  them  the  plan 
of  medical  instruction,  and  to  give  direction  to  their  general  policy. 
In  a  word,  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  are  only  ameoable 
to  public,  and  to  professional  opinion  in  an  indefinite  and  general 
sort  of  way.  That  the  medical  education  conferred  by  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system  is  not  of  the  highest  character  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  true  wonder,  indeed,  is  that  affairs  medical  are 
not  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are.  Still,  in  all  conscience,  they 
are  bad  enough — have  been  bad  enough  for  years,  and  are  yearly 
growing  worse. 

But  what  is  to  be  done?  It  was  to  oppose  this  constantly 
advancing  tide  of  professional  demoralization  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  was  organized  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  This  association  commenced  the  work  which  it  had  set  itself  to 
do  by  making  certain  rec/ommendations  to  the  faculties  of  the  col- 
leges, advising  longer  sessions,  better  facilities  for  instruction,  and 
a  higher  standard  for  graduation.  The  college  faculties  listened 
with  respectful  attention,  joined  dutifully  in  the  general  chorus  of 
admiration  with  wiiicli  a  long  suffering  profession  received  the  prom- 
ise ot  better  times,  and,  then  went  quietly  on  in  the  old  beaten 
paths  which  they  were  accustomed  to  tiead.  Finding,  after  a  lew 
years,  that  recommendations  and  exhortations  were  not  prolific  of 
the  good  fruit  of  reform  which  they  had  been  expected  to  produce, 
the  association  began  to  inquire  if  it  was  not  possible  to  do  some- 
tning  else,  but  the  more  the  matter  was  examined,  the  more  it  was 
seen  that  the  association  and  the  profession  which  it  represented, 
were  entirely  powerless  to  interfere  directly  with  the  management 
of  the  colleges.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  decided  that  the  pow- 
ers of  the  association  are  simply  advisory,  and  not  to  any  extent 
nor  in  any  way  whatever  compulsory.  And  the  association,  like 
the  great  lubberly  good-natured  monster  which  it  is,  has  blundered 
along  uttering  in  one  form  or  another,  a  great  deal  of  good  advice, 
but  accomplishing  precious  little  in  the  way  of  substantial  progress, 
presenting,  indeed,  to  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  world  a  very  notable 
example  of  a  thorough  proficiency  in  the  great  modern  accomplish- 
ment of  how  not  to  do  it.  So  it  was  that  the  New  Orleans  resolu- 
tion, fixing  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  as  the  minimum  cost  of 
a  course  of  tickets,  was  advisory,  and  not  mandatory.  And,  like 
most  other  advice  which  is  given  without  being  sought,  nobody  at 
all  paid  any  attention  to  it,  and  it  has  already  passed 

Out  of  the  ages  of  worldly  weather. 
Forgotten  of  ail  men  altogether. 

At  Washington,  last  May,  a  higher  game  was  attempted.  Per- 
haps the  medical  wisdom  assembled  there  was  infected  by  the  bad 
moral  influences  of  the  place,  and  the  contagion  of  congressional 
example.  At  any  rate  some  doctor  from  the  great  State  of  Texas 
offered  there  a  memomble  pair  of  resolutions : 
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Resolved^  That  the  American  Medical  Association  has  the  right  to 
fix  the  fees  of  medical  colleges. 

Besolvedy  That  if  any  college  charge  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  full  course  of  lectures,  the  professors  and  graduates  of 
such  college  shall  be  denied  membership  in  this  association. 

Now,  I  confess  that  I  should  admire  the  coolness  and  audacity  of 
these  resolutions,  only  that  it  happens  that  they  are  not  original. 
It  is  related  of  some  of  the  early  settlers,  in  some  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, puritans,  perhaps,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  that  on 
one  occasion  they  held  a  public  meeting,  and  resolved  as  follows : 

First — That  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof. 

Secondly — That  the  Lord  has  made  the  earth  for  His  saints. 

Thirdly — That  we  are  the  saints. 

But  notwithstanding  the  evident  want  of  originality  in  our  Texas 
doctor,  and  of  lawful  Jurisdiction  in  the  association,  the  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  our  monster  association's  usual  indolent  and  amia- 
ble way.  They  were  not  allowed,  however,  to  stay  adopted.  Dave 
Yandell,  who  runs  a  cheap  school  at  Louisville,  moved  a  reconside- 
ration, which  was  had,  and  the  whole  thing  iguominiously  laid  on 
the  taljle,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  allowed  to  remain. 
I  should  like  to  know,  Mr.  President,  by  what  authority  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Profession,  or  the  American  Medical  Association,  have 
undertaken  to  poke  their  noses  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  col- 
leges. Do  the  colleges  belong  to  them  ?  Have  they  invested  their 
dollars  in  college  stock?  I  trow  not,  sir,  and  1  must  be  allowed  to 
add  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  immense  stretch  of  audacity  for 
them  to  seek  in  this  way  to  meddle  with  property  that  belongs  to 
other  people. 

But  if  the  medical  profession  have  no  right  of  control  over  the 
medical  colleges,  there  is  one  thing,  at  least,  which  tliey  can  con- 
trol, and  which  they  ought  to  control,  and  that  is  the  terms  of 
admission  into  their  own  ranks.  This  is  not  simply  a  privilege,  but 
a  most  solemn  and  important  duty ;  and  I  undertake  to  say  that 
when  the  profession  discharges  this  duty  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  we 
will  hear  no  more  complaint  of  the  shortcomings  of  colleges — no  more 
complaint  of  low  fees— no  more  complaint  of  incompetent  and  i^no- 
xant  doctors.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  I  have  already  indicated  in  my 
system  of  censorship,  and  will  not  dwell  upon  it  now.  It  is  a  matter 
of  very  small  importance  whether  the  colleges  charge  much  or  little 
for  the  instruction  of  students ;  but  whether  the  instruction  given 
is  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  It 
matters  very  little  how  any  man  who  applies  for  a  place  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  has  contrived  to  obtain  his  medical  knowledge ;  but 
the  question  above  every  other  question,  before  he  is  admitted  to 
professional  brotherhood  and  recognition  is  this :  Has  he  got  the 
medical  knowledge  he  lays  claim  to  in  adequate  amount,  and  of 
proper  quality  ?    Let  this  ireoeive  favorable  answer,  and  it  is  hardly 
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oecesssry  to  ask  whether  he  has  ever  seen  a  coUege  or  OjOt.  If  he 
comes  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  our  science,  he  has  his  wedding 
garment  on,  and  the  lord  of  the  feast  must  open  the  door  and  let 
him  in. 

Kow,  Mr.  President,  will  high  fees  secure  the  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  high  qualifications  which  we  ought  to  insist  upon  ? 
To  ask  such  a  question  is  to  answer  it. 

There  are  several  special  points  in  Dr.  Weatherly^s  address  which 
I  would  like  to  notice,  but  my  remarks  have  already  occupied  too 
much  of  your  time.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  cannot  see  the 
difference  in  principle  between  free  common  education  and  free  pro- 
fessional education,  upon  which  the  doctor  lays  so  much  stress.  On 
the  contrary,  I  see  very  clearly  that  every  argument  that  can  be 
urged  in  the  one  case  can  be  applied  also,  and  with  equal  propriety, 
to  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary,  he  says,  that  every  man  should 
be  made  a  doctor.  Certainly  not,  and  the  advocates  of  free  medi- 
cal education  have  never  pretended  that  it  was.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  any  great  over-supply  of  doctors  under  any  circumstances. 
The  inexorable  laws  and  practices  of  supply  and  demand  will  veiy 
effectually  regulate  any  trouble  of  that  sort.  Do  not  understand 
me,  Mr.  President,  to  be  an  advocate  of  free  medical  education  at 
all.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  in  favor  of  free  common  schools 
even.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  But  I  do  undertake  to  say  that  every  reason  which 
can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  free  common  school  education,  apf plies 
with  even  greater  force  to  professional  education ;  that  the  higher 
education  is  both  more  ij  need  and  more  deserving  of  aid  than  the 
lower.  How  is  it,  then,  I  think  I  hear  everybody  exclaim,  that  you 
have  taken  the  lead  in  making  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  a 
free  school  f  It  is  a  question  which  admits  of  easy  answer.  I  find 
myself  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  college,  and  obliged  to  take 
some  part  in  the  management  of  it.  I  appreciate  fully  the  deplora- 
ble college  system  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  I  do  not 
like  it,  but  1  am  powerless  to  change  it.  The  colleges  in  the  great 
West  have  charged  low  fees  for  years.  Of  late  the  contagion  has 
spread  with  fearful  rapidity.  Louisville  had  come  down  rather 
than  see  her  students  drawn  off  to  Cincinnati.  Nashville  had 
pleaded  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  for  a  better  system,  and  fail- 
ing to  obtain  it,  she  also  had  reduced  her  fees,  and  Memphis  had 
followed  her  example.  What,  under  the  circumstances,  wa«  Mobile 
to  do*?  There  was  only  one  thing  left  that  she  could  do,  and  that 
was  to  bring  down  her  prices  also,  and  she  did  it.  And  I  dare  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  men  and  angels,  that  she  did  right, 
and  I  am  willing,  nay  1  am  proud,  to  shoulder  my  share  of  the 
responsibility.  Nor  that  I  would  not  like  to  be  paid  for  teaching. 
I  would  like  it  exceedingly  well,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
is  simply  impossible,  and  ao-^-tUOt  that  I  love  Caesar  less,  but  that  I 
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love  Rome  more— I  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  accept  the  situa- 
tion. And  I  do  this,  sir,  with  all  the  better  grace,  because  I  know 
that  the  sun  shines  on  the  other  side  of  the  cloud,  and  that  in  some 
way  future  good  will  be  brought  out  of  this  present  evil.  There  is 
at  leasi;  one  good  thing  that  will  grow  out  of  this  cut-throat  compe- 
tition between  the  colleges,  and  that  is  this :  It  will  prevent  their 
rapid  multiplication,  and  reduce  their  numbers  Only  those  that 
have  some  real  strength  will  survive  the  ordeal,  and  emerge  from 
the  conflict  chanting  hymns  of  triumi)h. 

The  couclu?iion  then  of  the  whole  matter  is  this :  The  faculty  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  in  establishing  a  system  of  free 
medical  lectures,  have  violated  no  rule  of  professional  ethics,  either 
express  or  implied  ;  have  not  even  violated  any  ancient  and  estab- 
lished custom  of  the  profession  ;  have  done  nothing  to  lower  the 
standard  of  professional  qualifications ;  have  done  nothing  to  flood 
the  land  with  incompetent  doctors;  in  a  word,  have  done  nothing 
which  they  did  not  have  the  perfect  right  to  do.  For  which  one  of 
our  virtues  then  are  we  to  be  condemned  ? 

During  the  progress  of  the  debate,  speeches  were  made  by  Dr 
J.  M.  Williams  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Weatherly,  both  disclaiming  any  per- 
sonal feeling  against  the  faculty  of  the  college,  and  asserting  that 
their  opposition  to  the  free  system  was  the  result  of  thorough  con- 
viction, and  with  no  other  motive  than  anxiety  for  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  profession. 

A  written  essay  on  the  subject  of  college  fees,  by  Dr.  B.  H. 
Riggs,  ol  Selma,  was  presented  to  the  association  by  Dr.  Michel. 
The  secretary  inquired  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  association  that  it 
should  be  read.  Dr.  Ketchum  desired  to  know  if  the  reading  of 
the  paper  conferred  upon  it  the  privilege  of  publication  in  the  trans- 
actions, stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
publication  of  papers  inimical  to  the  college,  provided  the  friends 
of  the  college  were  allowed  to  reduce  their  arguments  to  writing  so 
that  they  also  might  be  published. 

Dr.  Cochran  was  in  favor  of  the  freest  possible  discussion,  and 
hoped  the  paper  would  be  read. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Kiggs'  essay  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  announced  as  constituting  the 
Nominating  Committee ;  and  it  was  also  announced  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  meet  at  the  gentlemen's  parlor  of  the  Battle  House,  at 
9  o'clock  P.  M. : 

Autauga  County. — Dr.  C.  A.  Lidwards. 

Barbour  County, — Dr;  W.  P.  Copeland. 
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B'ibb  Coumty. — Dr.  J.  W.  Crawtord. 

Butler  Cotmty. — ^Dr.  James  Berney. 

Clarlc  County, — ^Dr.  Wm.  Stump  Forwood. 

Conecuh  County. — ^Dr.  S.  S.  Forbes. 

Colbert  Connty. — Dr.  Wm.  Desprez. 

Dallas  County, — Dr.  L.  E.  Locke. 

Elrnore  County. — Dr.  L.  8.  Green. 

Green  Counvy. — Dr.  John  8.  Merriwether. 

Hale  County. — ^Dr.  T.  0.  Osborne. 

Jefferson  County. — Dr.  M.  H.  Jordan. 

Lawrence  County. — Dr.  G.  E.  Kump6. 

Lee  County. — Dr.  J.  H.  Drake. 

Macon  County. — Dr.  E.  B.  Jobnson. 

Mobile  County. — Dr.  J.  F.  Heustis. 

Montgomery  County, — Dr.  J.  M.  Williams. 

Perry  County. — ^Dr.  Wm.  A.  Bradfield. 

Piclcens  County. — Dr.  A.  W.  Agnew. 

Sumter  County. — ^Dr.  J.  M.  Godfrey. 

Wilcox  County. — Dr.  John  8.  Lynch. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 


THIRD  jyAY.— March  23d 
The  Association  met  in  Franklin  Hall  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Vice-President,  Dr.  E.  D.  McDaniel.  It  was  decided  to  go  on 
with  the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  Dr.  Williams,  to  spread  the 
protest  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Montgomery  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Jerome  Cochran  stated  that  he  could  not  see  upon  what 
grounds  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  could  be  exi)ected  to 
record  in  its  minutes  the  action  of  a  county  society.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  proper  place  in  which  to  keep  the  record  of  the  action 
of  any  society  was  in  its  own  minutes,  and  not  in  the  minutes  of  an- 
other body.  The  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama  had 
not  been  asked  to  endorse  the  protest  of  the  Montgomery  Society, 
but  simply  to  give  it  a  place  in  their  Transactions.  He  thought 
that  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  association  had  been  consumed  i^ 
the  discussion  of  this  matter,  and  he,  therefore,  moved  that  the  mo- 
tion be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  ayes  and  nays  were  demanded  by  Dr.  Weatherly. 
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Dr.  James  Douglas  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  protest,  and  would  not  like  to  vote  to  sustain  it.  At 
the  same  time,  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  Society  to  favor  the 
protest,  and  on  that  account  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  oppose  it. 
Dr.  Douglas  was  excused. 

Dr.  W.  0.  Jackson  asked  leave  to  make  an  explanation.  He  be- 
longed to  the  same  delegation  as  Dr.  Douglas,  and  was  hampered 
by  the  same  instructions.  There  was,  however,  in  his  society,  a 
large  minority  opposed  to  this  protest..  He  sympathized  with  this 
minority,  and  felt  that  he  represented  them  and  would  be  sustained 
by  them.    He  should,  therefore,  vote  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  with  the  following  result: 

Ayes :  Drs.  L.  S.  Green,  W.  A.  Bradfleld,  E.  D.  McDaniel,  M.  H. 
Jordan,  G.  T.  Deason,  E.  N.  Hawkins,  E.  B.  Johnson,  G.  E.  Kump6, 
Wm.  Desprez,  E.  D.  Webb,  J.  M.  Godfrey,  A.  W.  Aguew,  W.  C. 
Jackson,  S.  S.  Forbes,  A.  A.  McKittrick,  J.  H.  Drake,  J.  S.  Merii- 
wether,  L.  E.  Locke,  W.  P.  Copeland,  C.  A.  Edwards,  E.  H.  Four- 
nier,  J.  F.  Heustis,  C.  Toxey,  G.  Owen,  G.  A.  Moses,  J.  T.  Gilmore, 
S.  D.  Seelye,  E.  P.  Gaines,  J.  W.  Crawford,  J.  D.  Caldwell.—SO. 

Kays :  Drs.  J.  C.  Harris,  Jno.  S.  Lynch,  J.  M.  Williams,  T.  A. 
Means,  J.  S.  Weatherly,  J.  A.  Fremon,  T.  C.  Osborn,  James  Berney, 
J.  Paul  Jone8.~^9. 

The  Committee  on  the  President's  Address  made  their  report,  as 
follows : 

EEPOET  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PEESIDENT'S  ADDEESS. 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  the  President's  Address  was  referred, 
after  careful  examination,  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  clause  in  re- 
lation to  cash  payments  meets  their  approval;  and  that  they  advise 
that  the  Association  recommend  that  local  societies,  and  the  profes- 
sion at  large  in  the  State,  adopt  and  enforce  the  practice. 

Inasmuch  :is  medical  men  are  not  remunerated  commensurately 
with  their  services  as  medical  witnesses  before  courts  of  justice, 
we  recommend  the  adoption  of  some  measure  by  the  Association 
whereby  a  liberal  remuneration  shall  be  recognized  and  granted. 

With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  Address  relating  to  life  assu- 
rance, we  recommend  that  the  association  petition  the  State  Legis- 
l^ure  to  have  the  license  tax  on  physicians  set  apart  as  a  fund  to 
be  applied  under  direction  of  the  association,  lo  the  insurance  of 
the  lives  of  its  members  for  the  benefit  of  their  families,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  vast  am(mnt  of  gratuitous  service  rendered  by  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  vocations. 
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In  reference  to  pauper  practice,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of 
county  hospitals ;  and  in  cases  where  this  object  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, that  suitable  arrangements  be  made  with  the  authorities  to 
meet  the  demands. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  0.  OSBOEN, 
L.    E.  LOOKE, 

Wm.  a.  Cochean, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  approved,  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended. 

Committee :  Dr.  James  M.  Williams,  Dr.  J.  S.  Weatherly,  an(? 
Dr.  L.  B.  Locke. 

The  Secretary  then  read  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  W.  S.  Forwood,  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  This  Association,  as  now  organized,  exclusively 
requires  its  delegates  and  permanent  members  to  contribute  monied 
assessments  to  its  support,  which,  in  consideration  of  their  absence 
from  their  duties  at  home,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  their  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings,  is  manifestly  onerous  and  ui\just,  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  it  be  made  obligatory  upon  every  member  of  every 
subordinate  society,  in  common  with  delegates  and  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Association,  as  a  coudition  of  the  tenure  of  his 
membership,  to  contribute  annually  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  towards  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Association ;  and  in  return  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  annual  transactions  of  the  same. 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  preamble  and  these  resolu- 
tions be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of 
this  association,  to  the  consideration  of  all  the  subordinate  socie- 
ties, and  provided  that  the  majority  of  those  societies  concur,  then 
all  sections  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  Association  which  may 
conflict  with  the  same,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  repealed. 

On  motipn,  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  were  referred 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  plan  of  organization 
which  had  been  submitted  by  Dr.  Jerome  Cochran. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  announced  to  be  the  reading  of 
the  regular  reports  on  the  diseases  of  the  different  counties  of  the 
State. 
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On  motioii,  it  was 

Eemlved,  That  as  the  time  remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  not  sufficient  for  the  reading  of  all  the  reports  which  have 
been  prepared  for  this  session,  they  shall  be  read  by  their  titles,  and 
submitted  to  the  Publishing  Committee ;  but  if  any  report  contains 
any  points  of  special  importance  to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  the 
special  attention  of  the  Association,  such  parts  may  be  read  as 
abstracts. 

Under  this  resolution  the  roll  of  Standing  Committees  was  called, 
in  the  alphabetical  order  of  tiie  comities,  and  the  following  papers 
submitted : 

AuTAUOA  County. 

Ou  the  diseases  of  Prattville  and  vicinity,  by  S-  P.  Smith,  M,  D., 
of  Prattville. 

CoLBEBT  County. 

On  the  diseases  of  Tuscumbia  and  vicinity,  by  K.  T.  Abernethy, 
M.  D.,  of  Tuscumbia. 

On  Alabama  Medical  Necrology,  by  Wm.  Desprez,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
London^  of  Tuscumbia. 

CoNBOUH  County. 

On  the  diseases  of  Conecuh  county,  by  S.  S.  Forbes,  M.  D.^  of 

BellviUe. 

Dallas  County. 

On  l^e  diseaaesof  Selma  and  vicinity,  by  C.  J.  Clark,  M.  D. 

On  the  diseasesof  Orrville  and  vicinity,  by  Wm.  A.  Cochran,  M. 
D.,  of  Cambridge. 

On  Drunkenness  acd  its  Eemedies,  by  B.  H.  Riggs,  M.  D.,  of 
Selma, 

On  the  Explanation  of  the  Malarial  Poison,  by  Joseph  A«  Oroves, 
M.  D.,  of  Liberly  BMli 

Blmobb  County. 

On  the  diseases  of  Mmore  co«nty,  by  L.  S.  Green,  M.  D.,  of 
Wetumpka, 

Geeen  County. 

On  the  diseases  of  the  Fork  of  Green,  by  P.  B.  Miner,  M,  D.,  of 
Forkland. 

Hale  County. 

On  the  diseases  of  Haleconnty.  by  T.  C.  Osborn,  M.  D.,  of -Greens- 
boro. 
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Mobile  Cotjwirr. 

On  diseases  of  Mobile  county,  by  George  A.  Ket6httin,  M.  D.,  of 
Mobile. 

On  Internal  Urethrotomy,  by  O.  H.  Mastin,  M.  D„  of  Mobile. 

On  the  Endemics  and  Epidemics  of  Mobile,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  aetiology  and  prophylaxis,  by  Jerome  Cochran,  M.  D., 
of  Mobile. 

On  the  Diseases  of  Women  in  Mobile,  by  B.  P.  Oaines,  M.  D.,  of 
Mobile. 

On  the  Epidemic  Diseases  of  Mobile  for  the  ftrst  half  of  the  year 
1870,  by  Wm.  H.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  of  Mottle. 

Eeport  of  Case,  with  Physiological  Bxplanatioiis,  by  Wm.  H. 
Anderson,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile. 

Trismus  Nascentium,  with  Gases,  by  O^orge  A.  Ketehnm,  M.  D., 
of  Mobile. 

MONTGK)MEET  OOUNITY. 

On  the  diseases  of  Montgomery  and  vicinity,  by  J.  M.  Williams, 
M.  D.,  of  Montgomery. 

On  the  Surgery  of  Montgomery  County,  by  J.  S.  Weatherly,  M 
D.,  of  Montgomery. 

On  some  points  in  the  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  of 
the  Bye,  by  E.  F.  Michel,  M.  D.,  of  Montgomery. 

On  diseases  of  Benton  and  vicinity,  by  Dunklin  Pierce,  M.  D.,  of 
Benton. 

Pickens  County.  On  the  Surgery  of  Pickens  county,  by  A.  W. 
Agnew,  M.  D.,  of  Providence. 

Wilcox  County.  On  the  Diseases  of  Wilcox  county,  by  E.  D. 
McDaniel,  M.  D.,  of  Camden. 

On  the  Surgery  of  Wilcox  county,  by  J.  Paid  Jones,  M.  D-,  of 
Camden. 

Portions  of  several  of  these  papers  were  read  before  the  Associa- 
tion. By  special  request,  the  whole  of  the  following  piH[>ers  were 
read,  namely :  Dr.  Ketchum's  report  on  the  diseases  of  Mobiie ;  Dr. 
Weatherly's  report  on  the  Surgery  of  Montgomery  5  and  Dr.  Os- 
born's  report  on  the  diseases  of  Hale. 

The  allusion  to  chloral  hydrate,  with  which  Dr.  Osbom's  paper 
concludes,  gave  rise  to  an  interestii^  discussioft  of  the  therapeutic 
properties  of  this  medicine. 
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Dr.  J.  M.  Williams,  of  Montgomery,  said  that  a«  it  was  coming 
into  very  general  use,  he  would  like  to  have  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers as  to  the  conditions  which  indicated  its  use,  and  particularly 
since  its  reputation  in  delirium  tremem,  and  other  forms  of  drunk- 
enness, had  become  so  well  established,  that  people  were  beginning 
to  use  it  in  such  cases  without  medical  advice,  he  would  like  to  know 
under  what  circumstances  it  might  be  considered  dangerous. 

Br.  Desprez,  of  Tuscnmbia,  stated  that  he  had  used  the  medicine, 
and  was  well  pleased  with  its  action ;  that,  however,  he  had  seen  it 
stated  that  in  solution  it  soon  underwent  some  chemical  change 
which  made  it  deleterious,  and  even  dangerous,  and  that  he  would 
like  to  know  the  best  method  of  keeping  it  in  solution ;  that  he  had 
tnought  of  dissolving  it  with  glycerine,  but  had  been  informed  that 
such  mixture  would  be  unsafe. 

Dr.  Osborn,  in  reply  stated  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
chloral  very  freely  in  his  practice,  and  that  for  convenience  of  ad- 
ministration, as  he  practiced  in  the  country,  and  was  obliged  to  dis- 
pense his  own  drugs,  he  always  carried  a  bottle  containing  chloral 
dissolved  in  water  and  syrup,  and  that  although  he  had  used  this 
mixture  two  weeks  after  its  preparation,  he  had  not  observed  any 
disagreeable  effects  to  follow  its  administration.  He  was  satisfied 
that  for  all  forms  of  simple  nervous  excitement  and  insomnia,  it 
was  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  remedy  known  to  the  profession  j 
and  that  while  accidents  had  been  reported  as  following  its  use,  he 
must  believe,  from  his  own  experience,  that  it  was  as  safe  as  any 
other  powerful  medicine. 

Dr.  John  S.  Lynch,  ot  Wilcox,  said  that  he  had  given  it  to  one 
patient  in  whom  it  produced  no  sedative  effect,  but  seemed  to  act  as 
a  stimulant. 

Dr.  McDaniel,  of  Wilcox,  related  a  case  of  meningitis,  in  which 
morphia,  although  given  freely  and  relieving  the  pain,  had  failed  to 
produce  sleep.  He  then  gave  chloral,  which  caused  the  patient  to 
sleep,  but  failed  to  relieve  the  pain,  the  patient  complaining  that 
she  felt  the  pain  even  while  sleeping.  He  then  gave  the  two  reme- 
dies in  combination  with  the  effect  of  fulfilling  both  indications  at 
the  same  time,  ease  and  sleep  coming  together  under  their  joint 
influence. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Ross,  of  Mobile,  said  t 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Williams,  1  desire  to  state  that  I 
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have  used  the  hydrate  of  chloral  in  more  than  one  handred  cases. 
As  a  hypnotic,  I  think  that  it  has  no  equal,  and  the  value  of  its  uses 
for  this  purpose,  can  only  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  it  perfectly 
fills  a  want  which  has  existed  for  all  time  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. The  sleep  produced  by  it  is  easy,  profound  and  natural.  It 
lasts  for  several  hours,  and  the  patient  awakes  calm  and  refreshed. 
There  is  no  nausea  nor  headache,  and  no  nervous  derangement. 
Although  the  sleep  is  profound,  the  patient  can  be  easily  aroused — 
will  take  food  or  medicine,  and  immediately  relapse  into  slumber. 
Perhaps  one  of  its  most  valuable  qualities  is  the  prompt  and  perfect 
control  which  it  possesses  over  that  hitherto  frequently  fatal  dis- 
ease, delirium  tremens.  It  was  in  a  case  of  this  chaiacter  that  I  first 
used  it.  I  had  sent  to  a  German  importing  house  in  jS^ew  York,  for 
a  sample,  which  was  the  first  imported  into  this  city.  Three  days 
previous  to  its  arrival,  I  was  called  to  treat  a  well-known  citizen  for 
an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  In  spite  of  my  utmost  care  g.nd 
attention,  the  patient  got  continually  worse.  It  was  impossible  to 
produce  sleep.  He  struggled  constantly  with  his  nurses ;  saw  all 
the  horrible  sights  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  his  vital  powers 
failed  rapidly.  On  the  third  day  he  was  covered  with  a  cold,  clam- 
my sweat ;  had  a  very  small,  feeble  pulse  of  170 ;  some  difficulty  or 
inability  to  swallowj  and  his  friends  were  advised  that  the  case  was 
a  hopeless  one.  Just  at  this  moment  (3  o'clock  P.  M.,)  the  chloral 
arrived,  and  I  immediately  gave  him  30  grains,  and  left  the  same 
quantity  to  be  given  in  two  hours.  I  visited  him  at  6  P.  M.,  and 
could  hardly  believe  my  own  senses.  He  had  been  sleeping  since 
the  first  dose,  and  I  found  him  with  a  warm,  pleasant  skin,  a  quiet, 
steady  natural  pulse  of  88.  His  sleep  was  as  quiet  and  as  natural 
as  a  child's.  He  awoke  at  8,  perfectly  rational,  took  some  broth, 
had  another  dose  of  chloral,  slept  all  night,  and  the  next  morning 
was  convalescent. 

I  have  since  had  the  same  perfect  success  in  two  other  cases.  In 
fact,  I  consider  the  chloral  as  a  perfectly  sure  remedy  in  this  disease. 

I  have  also  used  it  in  a  great  variety  of  paini^I  diseases,  and 
generally  with  decided  benefit.  There  is  a  large  cla^s  of  disorders 
affecting  the  nervous  system,  from  simple  restlessness,  or  agitation, 
wakefulness,  uneasiness,  twitchiiigs,  and  all  those  nameless  symp- 
toms which  verge  upon  or  pass  into  hysteria,  in  which  this  sub- 
stance, especially  when  combined  with  valerian  and  lavender,  af- 
fords great  relief.  I  have  found  this  combination  invaluable  in 
nervous  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  I  believe  that  even  in  organic 
diseases  of  this  organ,  it  is  beneficial  by  quieting  the  heart  to  some 
extent.  In  this  class  of  cases,  I  use  the  remedy  in  ten  grain  doses, 
repeated  at  suitable  intervals. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Heustis  it  was 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  memorial- 
ize the  Legislature  to  purchase  lor  the  benefit  of  the  State,  to  be 
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used  as  a  hospital  ibr  chronic  and  surgical  diseases,  the  mariue  hos- 
pital in  this  city,  which  is  now  no  longer  required  by  the  United 
States  govemment% 

Committee : — ^Drs.  J.  F.  Heustis,  J.  S.  Weatherly,  Wm.  O.  Bald- 
win. 
On  motion.  Dr.  T.  0.  Osborn  was  added  to  the  committee. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Williams  it  was 

Besolved,  That  after  the  present  session  the  association  will  not 
accept  as  a  body  or  individually  any  entertainment  at  the  hands  of 
medical  societies  located  at  places  selected  for  its  annual  meetings. 
On  motion,  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  J.  F.  Heustis,  J.  C. 
Harris,  and  E.  D.  McDaniel,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable 
tribute  of  respect  to  Dr.  Eobinsou  Miller,  deceased,  an  old  and  act- 
ive member  of  the  association. 
Dr.  B,  D.  McDaniel  offered  the  following  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
believe  that  the  government  of  the  medieval  profession  should  be 
kept  in  the  profession's  own  hands. 

Eesolvedy  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  national 
schools  of  medicine  not  wholly  under  the  direction*  and  control  of 
the  profession,  as  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

Referred  to  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  E.  D.  McDaniel,  G.  A. 
Ketchum,  and  J.  M.  Williams. 
The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  received  as  follows : 
The  Committee  on  Nominations  for  Officers  of  the  Association 
met  at  the  Battle  House,  March  23d,  Dr.  J.  F.  Heustis,  Chairman, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Williams,  Secretary. 
The  following  nominations  were  made : 
For  President— -Dr.  T.  C.  Osb<M"ne. 

1st  Vice-President — ^Dr.  G.  E.  Kurnp^. 

2nd  Vice-President — ^Dr.  Peter  Bryce. 

3d  Vice-President — Dr.  Goronwy  Owen. 

1st  Recording  Secretary — ^Dr.  Jerome  Cochran. 

2d  Recording  Secretary — Dr.  S.  S.  Forbes. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  T.  A.  Means. 

Treasurer — Dr.  W,  C.  Jackson. 

Orator — Dr.  J.  S.  Weatherly. 

Alternate  Orator— Dr.  R.  D.  Webb. 

Valedictorian — Dr.  G.  T.  Deason. 

Alternate  Valedictorian — Dr.  W.  P.  Copeland. 

Place  of  next  meeting — Huntsville. 
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On  motion,  the  rale  to  elect  by  ballot  was  suspended,  and  the 
nominations  nnanimonsly  confirmed. 

The  time  of  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  last  Tuesday  in  March. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Drs.  Michel,  Locke,  and  Mo- 
ses, was  appointed  to  conduct  the  President  elect  to  the  chair.  He 
was  welcomed  to  the  post  of  honor  and  responsibility  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  his  fellow-members,  by  the  retiring 
President,  Br.  Koss,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Dr.  Osbobne's  Eeply. 

Fellows  of  the  Association : 

It  affords  me  exquisite  pleasure  to  thank  you  for  the  distinction 
your  volunteer  suffrages  have  conferred* 

The  fact  is  patent  to  every  one,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  it, 
that  personal  considerations  have  notiiing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
selection  made  to-day. 

Your  preference  in  electing  me  to  pi^de  over  your  deliberations 
is  due  to  the  humble  efforts  I  have  made^  through  a  series  of  years, 
in  feeble  contributions  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  desire  I  have  ever  manifested  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the 
profession ;  and  most  sincerely  do  I  return  you  fervent  thanks  for 
the  honor  intended.  Candor,  however,  compels  me  to  acknowledge 
my  innate  unworthiness  in  the  fulfiUmeut  of  the  honorable  position 
which  has  been  so  generously  tendered,  and  the  only  apology  I  can 
offer  for  accepting  the  duties  thus  imposed^  is  based  upon  the  con- 
viction that  you  feel  assured  of  the  motives  which  wiU  actuate  me 
in  their  performance,  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  head  instead  of 
the  heart,  and  making  in  this  way  indulgent  allowances  for  all  the 
short-comings  of  my  admiuistratiVe  capacity. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  would  have  indulged  exquisite  vanity  in  the 
possession  of  such  an  incumbency ;  and  even  now  I  am  by  no 
means  destitute  of  this  feeling,  but,  as  in  later  life  it  is  natural  to 
lose  much  of  the  relish  for  honorary  distinctions,  and  as  the  loss 
thus  sustained  is  replaced  by  maturer  sentiments,  I  may  rationally 
hope  that  its  present  enjoyment  will  be  unalloyed  by  the  ambition 
of  earlier  years,  and  that  I  shall  be  better  enabled  to  concentrate 
my  id^i>s  and  energies  upon  the  advancement  of  the  interest  of  the 
assodation. 

Trusting  confidently  in  your  zeal  for  the  profession,  and  hoping 
sincerely  that  the  mantle  which  has  so  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  my 
shoulders  may  not  suffer  in  its  tranfer  from  those  of  my  distin- 
quished  predecessor,  I  assume  cheerfully  the  labors  it  imposes,  and 
shall  spare  no  pains  in  preserving  it  untarnished  for  that  rotation 
which  must  annually  occur. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  S.  !>.  Seelye  it  was 

JtesoVvedj  That  in  view  oi  the  valuable  services  to  the  association 
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of  the  Secretary  and  of  the  Treasurer,  their  dues  as  permanent 
members  be  remitted,  and  their  traveling  expenses  in  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  association  be  paid  from  its  treasury. 

VOTE   OF  THANKS. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Michel  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  extended  to  the 
Mobile  Medical  Society  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
have  discharged  the  duties  devolved  upon  them  as  a  committee  of 
arrangements,  and  for  the  generous  hospitality  which  we  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  its  members. 

Resolved^  That  we  appreciate  the  kindness  extended  to  us  by  the 
invitation  to  visit  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  and  the  Mo- 
bile City  Hospital,  and  the  pleasure  aflforded  us  in  accepting  the 
same. 

Resolved^  That  we  thank  the  Franklin  Society  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  privilege  accorded  us  of  using  their  reading  rooms. 

Resolved^  That  we  return  our  thanks  to  the  retiring  President  for 
the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  hon- 
orable and  arduous  duties  of  his  office. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  body  be  earnestly  tendered  to 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  ;  the  Mobile  &  Montgomery  Railroad  } 
the  North  &  South  Railroad  ;  the  Selma  &  Meridian  Railroad ;  the 
Montgomery  &  Eufaula  Railroad  5  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Rail- 
road, and  the  Selma,  Rome  &  Dalton  Railroad,  for  their  liberality 
in  allowing  the  members  of  the  association  to  pass  over  their  respect- 
ive lines  at  half  rates. 

On  motion,  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Huntsville  on 
the  last  Tuesday  in  March,  1872. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  by  the  President 
Reporters  on  the  diseases  of  the  various  counties,  under  the  4th 
section  of  article  4  of  the  constitution.  Reports  to  be  made  to  the 
next  annual  session. 

Autauga  County. 

On  Diseases.— Dr.  T.  G.  Howard,  of  Autaugaville. 
On  Surgery.— Dr.  S.  S.  McKithan,  of  Prattville. 
On  Gynecology. — Dr.  T.  A.  Davis,  of  Autaugaville. 
On  Indigenous  Botany.— Dr.  S.  P.  Smith,  ot  Prattville. 
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On  Cerebro  Spinal  Fever, — ^Dr.  Dnnoan  McNeil,  of  Aataugaville. 

Babboub  County. 

On  Diseases. — Dr.  W.  H.  Thornton,  of  Eofaola,  continued. 
On  Surgery. — ^Dr.  P.  D.  Baker,  of  Eufaula,  continued. 

BiKB    COUKTY. 

On  Diseases. — ^Dr.  James  W.  Crawford,  of  Centerville. 
On  Surgery. — ^Dr.  J.  H.  Gunn,  of  Eandolph. 
On  Gynecology, — ^Dr.  S.  B.  Starr,  of  Bandolph. 

Bullock  County. 

On  Diseases. — ^Dr.  C.  H.  Franklin,  of  Union  Springs. 
On  Surgery. — ^Dr.  James  M.  Foster,  of  Union  Springs* 

BuTLBE  County. 

On  Diseases. — ^Dr.  Josefdi  Harrison,  of  Greenville. 
On  Surgery, — ^Dr.  Caleb  B,  Lampley,  ot  Greenville. 

Chambers  County, 

On  Diseases,  Dr, Brown,  of  LaFayette. 

On  Surgery. — ^Dr. Bloodworth^  of.  LaFayette, 

Clabk  County. 

On  Diseases. — ^Dr.  Wm.  Stump  Forwood,  of  G^sport, 
On  Surgery.— Dr.  B.  S.  Barnes^  of  Snggsville. 

OoNEOUH  County. 

On  Diseases.— Dr.  S.  S.  Forbes,  of  Bellville. 

On  Surgery. — ^Dr.  A.  A.  McEittrick^  of  Evergreen. 

CoLBEBT  County. 

On  Diseases.— Dr.  Eobert  T.  Abematby,  of  Tuscumbia. 
On  Surgery. — ^Dr.  Wm.  Desprez,  of  Tuscumbia. 

Coosa  Country. 

On  Diseases— Dr.  James  M.  Leonard,  of  Kixburg. 

On  Surgery.— Dr,  J.  D.  Kelly,  of  Bradford. 

On  Gynecology.— Dr.  James  A.  Kelly,  of  Bradford, 
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Dallas  County. 

On  Diseases. — ^Dr.  0.  F.  Fahs,  of  Selma. 
On  Surgery. — Dr.  A.  S.  Garnett,  of  Selma. 
On  Gynecology. — Dr.  A.  G.  Mabry. 

Elmoee  County. 

On  Diseases. — Dr.  L.  S.  Green,  Wetumpka. 
On  Surgery. — Dr.  E.  Mason,  of  " 

On  Gynecology.— Dr.  J.  C.  Harris,  of    ^' 

Feanbxin  County. 
On  Diseases.— Dr.  Daniel  V.  Sevier,  of  Frankfort. 
On  Surgery. — Dr.  Lewis  W.  Desprez,  of  Russellville. 

Geben  County. 

On  Diseases.— Dr.  H.  B.  Eobinson,  of  Forkland. 

On  Surgery. — Dr.  Wm.  Sanders,  of . 

On  Gynecology.— Dr.  H.  T.  Webb,  of  Eutaw. 
On  Sanitary  Condition  of  Eutaw  and  Vicinity. — ^Dr.  J.  D.  B. 
Morgan. 

Hale  Count'y. 

On  Diseases. — Dr.  Charles  Wheelan,  of  Macon. 
On  Surgery. — Dr.  James  D.  Osborn,  of  Greensboro. 
On  Gynecology. — ^Dr.  F.  M.  Peterson,  of  Greensboro. 

Jackson  County. 

On  Diseases.— Dr.  W.  B.  Martin,  of  Scottsboro.    Dr. CatrO' 

and,  of  Stephenson. 

Jeffeeson  County. 
On  Diseases. — ^Dr.  M.  H.  Jordan,  of  Elyton. 
On  Surgery.— Dr.  F.  M.  Prince,  of         " 

Lauderdale  County. 
On  Diseases. — ^Dr.  James  Kyle,  of  Florence. 
On  Surgery. — Dr.  James  W.  Stewart,  of  Florence. 

Lawbence  County. 
On  Diseases. — Dr.  Andrew  J.  Sykes,  of  Courtland. 
On  Surgery,  Dr.  F.  S.  McMahon,  of  " 
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Lee  County. 

On  Diseases. — ^Dr.  L.  W.  Shepherd,  of  Opelika. 
On  Surgery.— Dr.  J.  B.  Barnett,  of  '' 

On  Gynecology. — Dr.  A.  W.  McCoy,  of       " 

Limestone  County. 

On  Diseases. — Dr.  Thomas  Thatch,  of  Mooresville. 
On  Surgery. — Dr.  Thomas  S.  Malone,  of  Athens. 

Macon  County. 

On  Diseases. — Dr.  W.  F.  Hodnett,  of  Tuskegee. 

On  Surgery  and  Gynecology. — ^Dr.  E.  B.  Johnson,  of  Tuskegee. 

Madison  County. 

On  Diseases. — ^Dr;  Geo.  D.  Norris,  of  New  Market. 
On  Surgery. — ^Dr.  J.* J.  Dement,  of  Huntsville. 

Mabengk)  County. 

On  Diseases  and  Obstetrics  of  Demopolis. — ^Dr.  J.  S.  Buffin,  of 
Demopolis. 

On  Surgery  and  Gynecology  of  Demopolis. — Dr.  E.  H.  C.  Baily, 
of  Demopolis. 

On  Diseases  and  Surgery  of  Spring  Hill. — ^Dr.  G^oige  Whitfield, 
of  Spring  Hill. 

On  Sanitary  Condition  of  Linden. — ^Dr.  J.  M.  Quinney,  of  Linden. 

On  Diseases  of  Dayton. — ^Dr.  Charles  C.  Garrett,  of  Dayton. 

On  Surgery  of  Day  ton.— Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hill,  of  Dayton. 

Maeshall  County. 

On  Diseases.-  Dr.  J.  W.  Farrell,  of  Guntersville. 
On  Surgery. — ^Dr.  J.  M.  Jackson,  of  " 

Mobile  County. 

On  Diseases. — Dr.  G.  A.  Moses. 
On  Surgery. — ^Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmore. 
On  Gynecology.— Dr.  W.  T.  Webb. 

On  Sanitary  Condition  of  Mobile. — ^Dr.  William  H.  Anderson. 
On  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. — Dr.  E.  P.  Gaines. 
On  Diseases  and  Surgery  of  the  Mobile  City  Hospital. — ^Dr.  J.  L. 
Collins.    All  of  Mobile. 
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MONTOOMBBY  Ck)UNTY. 

On  Topography  and  Meteorology,  aad  Diseases. — Dr-  E.  F.  Mi^ 
chel. 
On  Surgery. —  Dr.  J.  H.  Blue. 
On  Gynecology. — Dr.  J.  S.  Weatlierly.    All  of  Montgomery. 

MoimoE  County. 
On  Diseases.— Dr.  W«  W.  McMillan,  of  MouroeTllle. 

MoB&AK  County. 
On  Diseases. — ^Dr.  Lucius  Minor,  of  Trinity  StatioL. 
On  Surgery.*— Dr.  Benjamin  Cross,  of  Decatur. 

Pbbby  County. 
On  Diseases.-*-Dr.  £.  B.  Thompson,  of  Marion. 
On  Surgery.— Dr.  W.  W.  Wilkerson  of     •  « 
On  Gynecology. — ^Dr.  J.  C.  Dozier,  of  *' 

On  Sanitary  Condition  of  Marion. — ^Dr.  Wm.  McAllister. 

Pickens  County. 

Oft  Diseases.— Dr.  B^jiwoin  F.  Wilson,  of  Picfcensviile. 
On  Surgery. — Dr.  A.  W.  Agnew,  of  Providence. 

Sumptee  County. 

On  Diseases.— Dr.  E.  D.  Webb,  of  Livingston. 

On  SurgOTy. — ^Dr.  B.  H.  Sholl,  of  Gainesville. 

On  Gynecology. — Dr.  J.  M.  Godfrey,  of  Sumpterville. 

Tallapoosa  County. 

On  Diseases.- Dr.  B.  Jourdan,  of  Hackneyville. 
On  Surgery. — ^Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mitchell,  of  Dadeville. 
On  Gynecology.— Dr.  J.  B.  Bushin,  <rf  Tallassee. 

TusKALOosA  County. 

On  Diseases. — ^Dr.  WiUiam  A.  Gocfhrame. 
On  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. — ^Dr.  Beuben  Searcy. 
On  Surgwy. — ^Dr.  James  Guild. 

On  Sanitary  Condition  -of  Tuskaloosa. — Dr.  Wm.  A.  Ldand. 
On  Insanity  in  Alabfuna. — Dr.  Peter  Bryce,  eontinued.    All  of 
Tuskaloosa, 
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TAiAjAimaA  County. 

Oq  Diseases. — Dr.  J.  O^KBOx^of  Talladega^ 
On  Surgery.— Dr.  J.  0.  Blake,  of  TaUadoga. 
On  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  State  of  Alabaauk^-'Dr.  James  H. 
Johnson,  of  Talladega.    All  contiuned; 


SPECIAL  COMMEHEEBa 

To  report  at  the  next  annual  session. 

Committee  on  Dr.  Cochran's  Plan  of  BTew  Constitution. — Drs. 
George  E.  Kump^,  of  Leighton ;  Edwards  Maaon,.  of  Wetumpka  5 
R.  D.  Webb,  of  Livingston ;  J.  F.  Johnston^  ef  Montgomtery ;  G.  A. 
Moses,  of  Mobile. 

Committee  on  Asylum  for  Inebriates  and  Opium  Ea;ters.^*Dr8* 
Peter  Bryce,  of  Tuskaloosaj  J.  8.  Weatherly,  of  Montgomery;  B. 

F.  Michel  of  Montgomery. 

Committee  to  prepare  MemraM  to  the  Legisiiotnse  on  the  Becom- 
mendations  of  the  Presidenl^  Address.-^Drs.  James  M.  Williams, 
of  Montgomery  ;  J.  S.  Weatherly,  of  Montgomery ;,  L,  B.  Locke,  of 
Selma. 

Committee  to  Memorialize  the  Legislature  on  the  Pordiase  of  the 
Marine  Hospital. — ^Drs.  J.  F.  HeustiSiii  J.  S^  Weatherly,  Wm.  O. 
Baldwin,  T.  C.  Osbom. 

Committee  to  prepare  Tribute  of  Bespect  to  Dr.  Bobioson  Miller. 
— ^Drs.  J.  F.  Heustis,  J.  C.  Harris,  B.  D.  McDanieL 

Committee  on  National  Medical  GoUege»^--4)rfl.  E.  D^.McDaniel, 

G.  A.  Ketchum,  J.  M.  Williams. 
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PERMANENT  MEMBERS. 

Drs,  William  Henry  Anderson,  Mobile, 
Peter  Bryce,  Tuskaloosa,* 
James  Berney,  Greenville, 
Jerome  Cochran,  Mobile, 
William  Alexander  Cochran,  Orrville, 
'  Solomon  Sage  Forbes,  Evergreen, 
James  A.  Fremon,  Montgomery, 
J.  T.  Gilmore,  Mobile, 
John  Hodges,  Auburn, 
E.  B.  Johnson,  Tuskegee, 
W.  C.  Jackson,  Montgomery, 
John  Foote  Johnston,  Montgomery, 
George  E.  Kump6,  Leighton, 
George  A.  Ketchum,  Mobile, 
John  S,  Lynch,  Clifton, 
E.  Mason,  Wetumpka, 
T.  A.  Means,  Montgomery, 
E.  F.  Michel,  Montgomery, 
Albert  G.  Mabry,  Selma, 

E.  D.  McDaniel,  Camden, 
John  B.  McMillan,  Evergreen, 
A.  A.  McKittrick,  Evergreen, 
Samuel  E.  Norton,  Montgomery, 
T.  C.  Osborn,  Greensboro. 

F.  M.  Peterson,  Greensboro, 
F.  A.  Boss,  Mobile, 

W.  P.  Beese,  Selma, 

A.  J.  Beese,  Orange  Grove, 

B.  H.  Biggs,  Selma, 

S.  D.  Seelye,  Montgomery, 
J.  M.  Williams,  Montgomery, 
J.  S.  Weatherly,  Montgomery, 
E.  D.  Webb,  Livingston. 

DELEGATES  TO  AMEBICAN  MEDICAL  AS80CLA.TION. 

Drs.  Moore,  of  Wetumpka, 

J.  S.  Weatherly,  of  Montgomery. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF   OFFICERS    AND    MEMBERS    OF    COUNTY  MEDICAL 

SOCIETIES. 


Autauga  County  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  BancaQ  McNeill,  President.  Autaugaville, 

Chas.  Alva  Edwards,  Vice-I^resident,  Prattville, 
Green  Hill  Thompson,  Secretary,  Antaugaville, 
Alex.  Dowling  Mims,  Treasurer,  Prattville, 
Archibald  Smith  McKeithen,  Prattville, 
SamnParrish  Smith,  " 

James  Horatio  Bowen,  ^^ 

John  J.  Lamar,  ^^ 

Dudley  Robinson,  " 

Ben  Franklin  Davis,  Autaugaville, 
Thomas  Ashbury  Davis,        ** 
John  William  Davis,  " 

Isaac  Dickson  Lanier,  ^^ 

Thomas  Greenwood  Howard,  Mulberry, 
Charles  Malone  Howard,  " 

Virgil  Josephus  Smith,  Greenville. 

Barboub  County  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  John  C.  McNeil,  President,  Clayton, 
J.  C.  Pope,  Vfce-President,  Eufaula, 
Wm.  Henry  Thornton,  Treasurer,  Eu&ula, 
Zadok  Thornton,  Secretary, 
Paul  DeLacy  Baker, 
Wm.  Preston  Copeland, 
James  W.  Drewry, 
W.  B.  Carter, 
S.  A.  Walkup, 
H.  M.  Weedon, 
J.  B.  Pouncey,  Spring  Hill, 
W.  S.  Davis,        "  " 

J.  B.  Crewes,       «  " 

W.  S.  Swanson,  Clayton, 
M.  Warren,  " 
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Barbour  County — (Gowtmued.) 

Brs.  J.  8.  Eumph,  Clayton, 
G.  C.  Reynolds,       " 
J.  J.  Winn,  " 

John  A.  Eeynolds,  Louisville, 
B.  M.  Henren,  •^ 

W.  TJ.  Morton,  " 

T.  Patterson,  *< 

Wm.  Hainey,  Fort  Browder. 

BsBB  OOOTivy  Mbbioal  Sootbty. 

Drs.  James  W.  Crawford^  President,  Oenterville* 
F.  M.  Siessioms,  Vice-President,  Bandolpb, 
S.  E.  Staor,  Seoietajry,  Tyaaus, 
J.  H.  Gun%  Bandolph, 
—  Gass,  *^ 

Bullock  County  Medical  Society. 

Brs.  James  M.  Foster,  President,  Union  Springy, 
James  T.  Wamock,  Vice-  President,  "  " 

Charles  H.  Franklin,  Secretary,  '^  ^^ 

Prank  B.  Henderson,  Treasurer,         ^  " 

K  P.  Foster,  Librarian,  "  " 

Clement  T.  Fitzpatrick,  Pitzpatrick  Station, 
Charles  H.  Jernigan,  Enon^ 
James  A.  Hays,  Union  Sprtngs, 
Wm.  K.  Jones,        "  " 

BuTLBB  County  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  Thomas  M.  Bragg,  President,  GreenviUe, 
Caleb  B.  Lampley,  Vice-President,  " 
Joseph  Harrison,  Secretary, 
Clinton  D.  Palmer, 
Thomas  J.  Palmer, 
John  Bemey, 
James  Berney, 
Wm.  Walton, 
Cannon  Jones, 
Henry  M.  Caldwell, 
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OULSK  CkHJNTT  MXD^ICAL  SOGI^T. 

Drs.  Wm,  Stump  Forwood,  Presidettt,  Qosporl^ 
B.  S.  Barnes.  Yice-Prcaident,  Siiggayille^ 
Thomas  B.  Savage,  Secretory.  Jackaon, 
Alfred  T.  Bettis,  Treasureirf  Grove  Hill, 
Wm.  M.  Burroughs,  "        ^ 

Bryan  Burrougl^,  ^        ** 

Cleorge  W.  Files,  Gosport,. 
Wm.  W.  Mc(Jowan,  Jackson, 
—  Mobley,  Choctaw  Comer, 
J.  B.  Jones,  Suggsville. 

Ooneoub:  County  Medical  Soc£&tt. 

Drs.  John  B.  McMillan,  Prestdeol;,  Bveigreen, 

Solomon  Sage  Forbes^  Yke-Ptesident^  BeJleville, 

Adam  Alexander  MeKittriek,  Secretfoy,  Bvergjreen,^  * 

Eli  Bradley,  BeUvJllei, 

Charles  T.  Talliafero^  EvBrgteen, 

John  Absalom  McCreary,  " 

Dallas  County  Medical  SociBTYr 

Drs.  Joseph  A.  Groves,  President,  Liberty  Hill, 

Wm.  Alexander  Codiiran,  let  Yice  President,  Cambridge, 
James  A.  Ward,  2d  Vice-President.  " 

James  Kent,  3d  Vice  President,  Seun% 
John  P.  Fumiss.  Recording  Secretary,  Selma, 
A.  A.  AUston,  Correspondmg  Secretary,  Orrville, 
Bobt.  A.  Bonner^  Treasurer^  " 

Dallas  County— /Sfefoiki  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  Charles  F.  Fahs,  President,  Selma^ 

Benjamin  Hogan  Eiggs,  Yice-Presideat,^  Selma, 

John.  P.  Fumiss,  Secretary,  ^       ** 
Herbert  S.  Hudson,  Treasurer  and  lili^,    "^ 

Albert  Gallatin  Mabry,  * 

Walter  P.  Eeese,  ^ 

Augustus  J.  Beese,  ^^ 

Courtney  J.  Clark,  ** 

James  Kent,  \       ^^ 

Leonard  E.  Locke,  " 

A.  S.  Garnett,  '< 

J.  T.  West,  " 

Clifford  D.  Parke,  " 
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Dallas  County — Orrville  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  Lemuel  L.  Allston,  President,  Orrville, 
Eobert  M.  Cochran,  Vice  President,    ** 
James  J.  Hall,  Secretary,  Cambridge, 
Thomas  H.  Bonner,  Treasurer,  Orrville, 
Alfred  A.  Allston,  " 

Joseph  A.  Groves,  Liberty  Hill, 
Wm.  A.  Cochran,  Cambridge, 
Thomas  Hunter,  Cahaba, 
Edward  M.  Vasser,    *' 
W.  H.  Jones,  Bellvue. 

Elmoeb  County  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  James  Crawford  Harris,  President,  Wetumpka, 
James  R.  Eushin,  Vice-President,  Tallassee, 
*Merriwether  Gaines  Moore,  Treasurer,  Wetumpka, 
Edmunds  Mason,  Corresponding  Secretary,  '^ 
Lorenzo  Sidney  Green,  Becording  Secretary,  " 
M.  L.  FeUder,  « 

A.  L.  Warren,  ** 

Philip  Pitzpatrick,  " 

Duncan  S.  Patterson,  Brookville, 
James  A.  Kelly,  (of  Coosa  county)  Bradford, 
Joseph  M.  Leonard,  (of  Coosa  county)  Nixbury. 

Geeen  County  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  Henry  T.  Webb,  President,  Eutaw, 

Henry  Saunders,  Vice-President,  Clinton, 
W.  T.  Pierce,  Secretary,  Eutaw, 
J  no.  S.  Merri  wether.  Treasurer,  Eutaw, 
E.  O.  Perrin,  " 

J.  D.  B.  Morgan,  " 

Isaac  Pierson,  '^ 

—  Murphy,  Springfield, 

—  Pyles,  Clinton, 

—  Glissman,  Forkland, 
H.  B.  Robinson,  " 

—  Jolly,  Mt.  Hebron. 
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Hale  County — Qreenshoro  Medical  Society. 

X>rs.  J.  H.  Parrish,  President,  Talladega, 

Frances  M.  Peterson,  Vice-President,  Greensboro, 

James  Dorrah  Osborn,  Secretary,  " 

Thomas  B.  Ward,  Treasurer,  " 

Thomas  Childress  Osborn,  " 

Blisha  Young,  " 

Wright  H.  Lavender,  " 

William  C.  Avery,  " 
Charles  Wheelan,  Macon. 

AUXILIABT  MBMBEBS. 

Prof.  N.  T.  Lupton,  Chemist,  Greensboro, 
S.  W.  Gillespie,  Pharmaceutist,  Macon. 

This  society  holds  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
Month.  Annual  meeting  for  elections,  first  Monday  in  September, 
Organized  March,  1851. 

Jefferson  County  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  Frank  M.  Prince,  President,  Jonesboro, 
Gilbert  T.  Deason,  Vice-President,  Blyton, 
Richard  Nathaniel  Hawkins,  Recording  Secretary,  Elyton, 
James  B.  Yann,  Treasurer,  ** 

Mortimer  H.  Jourdan,  Corresponding  Secretary,  " 

Nathaniel  Hawkins,  " 

Joseph  R.  Smith,  " 

George  M.  Morrow,  " 

Robert  S.  Green,  Oregon, 
Samuel  Acton,  Trussville, 

Lee  County  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  John  B.  Bamette,  President,  Opelika, 

W.  W.  Bloodworth,  1st  Vice-President,  Loachapoka, 
Allen  N.  Lightfoot,  2d  Vice-President,  Opelika, 
Leven  W.  Shepherd,  Secretary,  " 

James  W.  McCoy,  Treasurer,  " 

Frank  G.  Powledge,  " 

Thomas  R.  Russell,  ** 

Aurelius  Grigsby  Emory,  '• 

Eli  C.  Bowen,  " 

John  W.  Myrick,  Auburn, 
Andrew  H.  Read,        " 
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Lee  Coxmi^^G^utmuedJ 

John  Hodge  Drake,  Auburn, 

A.  T.  Eowe,  <^ 
Daniel  W.  Lloyd,  Sa)em, 

B.  Milton  Tucker,  Mt  Jefferson. 

Holds  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month. 

Lowndes  County — Letohatchie  Medicaid  Society. 

Drs.  Alexander  Burnett  McWhorter,  President,  Ssmdy  Bidge, 
Daniel  Styles  Hopping,  Secretary^  Letohatchie^. 
Robert  Poindexter  Means,  Hickoiy  Grove, 
Frank  McLean,  Letohatchie, 
Edwin  L.  Saunderson,  ^^ 
Robert  Hale,  *< 

—  AUman,  **^ 

Macon  Mebicajl  Society. 

Drs.  J.  W.  Hunter,  President,  Tuskegee, 
W.  F.  Hodnett,  Secretary,        " 
W.  J.  Gautier,  Treasurer,         " 
Wm.  H.  Crawford,  " 

Wm.  R.  Cunningham^  ** 

B.  B.  Johnson,  " 

Wm.  M*  Menefee,  Cotton  Vtdley, 
B.  F.  Johnson,  Notasulga, 

F.  W.  Williams,  La  Fl^c^ 
W.  A.  Hadden,    **        « 
Charles  Boyd,      "        " 

G.  B.  Slaughter,  Warrior's  Bend. 

The  list  here  given  is  that  of  last  year,  the  Secretary  having 
failed  to  get  a  response  to  his  circular  letter  inquiring  f<H*  a  list  of 
officers  and  members  for  this  year. 

Madison  County  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  Flemming  Jourdan,  Presideiii,  M^sville, 
Allen  J.  Green,  Yice^Presidient,  HunteviBe, 
John  J.  Dement,  Secreteffy,  ** 

John  D.  Carter,  Treasurer,  " 

Henry  W.  Bassett,  " 

G.  C.  Greenway,  " 

Louis  D.  Carter,  " 

Allred  A.  Wall,  " 

James  P.  Burke,  Meridianville, 
Alva  C.  DeBow,  Gurley  ville, 
W.  K.  Taylor,  (Surgeon  U.  S.  A.)  Huntsville. 
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MOBILB  Mb^ioal  •Sooibty. 


3.  Edmund  Pendleton  Oaines,  President, 

Mobile^ 

Caleb  Toxey,  Vice-President, 

u 

Edmond  H.  Pournier,  Secretary, 

u 

Goronwy  Owen,  Treasurer, 

ii 

Frank  Armstrong  Boss, 

u 

Wm.  H.  Boss,  Jr., 

u 

George  A.  Ketcham, 

ii 

James  Fonntain  Henstis, 

ii 

Wm.  Henry  Anderson, 

ii 

John  Taylor  Oilmore, 

ii 

Jerome  Cochran, 

ii 

J.  F.  Savage, 

a 

6.  A.  Moses, 

a 

P.  M.  France, 

u 

C.  C.  Sherrard, 

i* 

John  L.  Collins, 

a 

W.  T.  Webb, 

a 

H.L.  Stark, 

a 

HONOBABY  MEMBERS. 

Drs.  Josiah  C.  Nott,  New  York,  K  Y. 

George  E.  Kedwood,  Meridian,  Miss., 

Duff  O.  Child,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Board  of  Health  for  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  for  the  county  of  Mobile,  elected  by  tfee  society. 
Drs.  Gteorge  A.  Ketchum,  President, 

6.  A.  Moses,  Secretary, 

Prank  A.  Boss, 

John  T.  Gilmore, 

Wm.  H.  Anderson. 
Organized  1843.    Begular  meetings,  every  Saturday.    Annual 
meetings  for  elections,  £st  Saturday  in  December. 

MoNBOE  County  Msdioal  SodBrT. 

Drs.  James  M.  Lindsey,  Presideiit,  Claiboroe, 
Thomas  J.  Boyles,  Secretary,  ^ 

Lawrence  E.  Moore,  " 

Eobeirt  I.  Draughan,  " 

J.  W.  Shoma,  Mount  Pleasant, 
James  Euseell,  Moaroevilte, 
Wallace  W.  McMillan,    " 
James  S.  Jenkins,  '^ 
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Monroe  County — (Continued.  J 

Dra.  John  L.  Shaw,  Newton  Academy, 
John  C.  Shaw,        '*  *' 

Fielding  S.  Dailey,  Burnt  Corn, 
Freeman  H.  Liddell,  Buena  Vista, 
Hugh  C.  Bradley,  Bell's  landing, 
Wm.  M.  Longmire,    '*  " 

MOlfTOOMBBY  MSDIOAL  AND  SUEGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Brs.  James  Milward  Williams,  President,  Montgomery, 

Samuel  Edwin  Norton,  Ist  Vice-President,  " 

Walter  Clark  Jackson,  2d  Vice-President,  '^ 

Owen  Paschal  Harrison,  Cor.  Secretary,  " 

Thomas  Alexander  Means,  Eec.  Secretary,  " 

George  Fitzedward  Pollard,  Treasurer,  *' 

John  Howard  Blue,  Librariau,  *' 

Wm.  Owen  Baldwin,  " 

James  Douglas,  *^ 

James  Anton  Fremon,  " 

John  Brown  Gaston,  ** 

Francis  Mason  Hereford,  " 

Thomas  Eoberson  Hill,  " 

Joseph  William  Holt,  " 

John  Foot  Johnson,  " 

Benjamin  Bush  Jones,  '^ 

Urial  Richard  Jones,  •' 

Paul  C.  Lee,  •• 

Frank  Lynch,  " 

Eichard  Fraser  Michel,  " 

Andrew  Thurston  Pearsall,  " 

John  Thompson  Sanky,  *' 

Samuel  Dibble  Seelye,  .  " 

Edward  Armistead  Sample,  " 

John  Godwin  Scott,  " 

Henry  Lewis  Stone,  '' 

Whitten  Peterson  Taylor,  " 

Job  Sobiesky  Weatherly,  " 

Thaddeus  Joseph  Weatherly,  " 

Robert  Sebastian  Williams,  ** 

Albert  Peter  Vandevere,  '^ 
Dunklin  Pierce,  Benton, 
George  Wilkins  McDade,  Mt.  Meigs, 
Cammillus  Llewellen  Pinkston,  Mt.  Meigs, 
James  Berney,  Greenville, 
John  Berney,           " 
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Montgomery  County — f  Continued.  J 

Eemark : — Dr.  Pinkston  is  also  a  member  of  the  Merriwether 
Medical  Society,  and  the  two  Drs.  Berney  of  the  Greenville  Medical 
Society. 

Pbeey  County  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  P.  A.  Bates,  President,  Marion, 

Eobert  Foster,  Vice-President,  Marion, 

J.  C.  Dozier,  Secretary, 

W.  W.  Wilkerson,  Treasurer, 

Samuel  Perry, 

T.  B.  Thompson, 

W.  T.  McAlUster, 

J.  W.  N.  Mears,  Hamburg. 


Pebby  County — Union  Toton  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  John  M.  Langhorn,  President,  Unioiitown, 
Eichard  D.  Ashe,  Vice-President,    " 
Wm.  A.  Bradfield,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Uniontown, 

John  Bradfield,  " 

James  H.  Houston,  •' 

D.  E.  Barger,  " 

Solon  Z.  Coleman,  " 


Pickens  CouNTt  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  Alexander  W.  Agnew,  President,  Providence, 

Henry  C.  Moorehead,  Vice-President,  Pickensville, 
Thomas  P.  Wier,  Secretary,  Carrollton, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Wilson,  Pickensville, 
Alexander  M.  Wilkins,  " 

Henry  Doss,  " 

—  Gardner,  Bridgeville, 
Joseph  Grisham,  Memphis. 
J.  H.  Graham,  " 

Saturfield,  Pickensville, 

S.  F.  Bonner,  Eeform, 

Starting,  Bridgeville, 

James  Fairfield,  Carrollton, 
S.  H.  Hill,  " 

S.F.Hill,  " 
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SuMPnsnK  County  Mbdioax.  Soodbsty. 

Dreu  Edward  H.  Sboll,  Pre^dent,  Gainesville, 

James  M.  Godfrey,  Yice-President,  Sumpterville, 
Robert  Dickens  Webb,  Secretary,  Livingston, 
Joseph  A.  Smith,  *' 

Robert  H.  Arlington,  " 

Michael  C.  Kinnard,  " 

William  H.  Sledge,  ^* 

R.  M.  Harris,  " 

'  James  R.  Garber,  " 

Jessee  C  Houston,  Warsaw, 
James  M.  Mayes,  York  Station, 
Darby  Hennegan,  Jones'  Bluff, 
John  T.  Allison,  Ouba, 
J.  H.  Giles^  " 

R.  P.  Vail,  " 

J.  G.  Michael,  Belmont, 
J.  D.  Johnson,  Fultoo, 
W.  R.  Horn,  (Choctaw  County),  Butler. 

Reorganized  after  the  war  January  22d,  I8661. 

TusKALOosA  County  Medical  Society. 

Drs.  James  Guild,  President,  Tuskaloosa, 

Reuben  Searcy,  Vice-President,  Tuskaloosa, 
James  T.  Searcy,  Secretary,  " 

Wm.  Hester,  Treasurer,  ^' 

James  T.  Harris,  Librarian,  " 

Wm.  A.  Cochrane,  '* 

Robert  Neilson,  " 

Peter  Bryce, 

James  Guild,  jr.,  " 

Nicholas  P.  Marlowe,  " 

John  Little,  jr.,  " 

Benjamin  Barry,  Carthage, 
Wm.  A.  Leeland,  Tuskaloosa, 
John  B.  Read,  <• 

Talladega  Mbdioal  SooiKrr. 

Drs.  J.  C.  Knox,  President,  TaHadega, 
J.  C.  Blake,  Secretary,        " 

A.  J.  McAlpine,  ** 
Joseph  Henry  Johnson,      *^ 

B.  W.  Poote,  " 
P.  Gist,  " 
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B.  F.  Nicholls,  Alpine, 

J.  H.  Gorman,      *' 

B.  Grace,  Mumford, 

W.  G  Slaughter,  (Clay  County),  PinkueyxiUe. 

The  list  is  that  of  last  year,  no  new  list  having  been  received. 

Wilcox  County  MEDiOix  Society. 

Drs.  A.  C.  Matheson,  President,  Camden, 
J.  D.  Caldwell,  Vice-President,    " 
J.  Paul  Jones,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Camden, 

B.  D.  McDaniel,  Camden, 
John  S.  Lynch,  Clifton, 

J.  C.  Abernethy,  Pine  Hill. 
Joseph  H.  Presby,  Camden, 
Thomas  G.  Jenkins,      " 
Luckv  W.  Jenkins,  AUenton, 
Wm.  T.  Haddox,  Pine  Hill, 
W.  H.  Abernethy,  Camden, 
Thomas  C.  Smith,  Black's  Bluff, 

The  list  is  that  of  last  year,  no  new  list  having  been  received. 

Medical  Society  of  Noeth  Alabama. 

Brs.  George  Ernest  Kump6,  President,  Leighton, 
James  T.  Jones,  Vice-President.  " 

James  W.  Gilbert,  Eecording  Secretary,  Tuscumbia, 
W.  G.  Wheeler,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Cherokee, 
Joseph  P.  Pride,  Treasurer,  Tuscumbia, 
Robert  T.  Abernethy,  " 

William  Desprez,  " 

John  W.  Rand,  " 

Louis  H.  Sadler,  Leighton, 
George  Shegog^  " 

Benjamin  Rush  King,  " 
P.  Parks  Carter,  " 

Brian  O.  Masterson,  Avoca, 
If.  Alexander  Smith,  Newberg, 

C.  P.  Banks,  " 
John  W.  Clark,  Mt.  Hope, 
Julius  S.  Simms,  "        '* 
John  Douglass,  South  Florence, 
James  Kyle,  Florence, 

Daniel  W.  Sevier,  Frankfort, 
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Korth  Alabama — (Cowtiwued,) 

Drs.  Andrew  Jackson  Sykes,  Conrtland, 
Fortunatus  S.  McMahon, 
L.  H.  Binford, 
Edward  G.  James, 
J.  W.  McMahon, 
E.  6.  Barclay, 
B.  C.  Ashford, 
James  M.  Houston,  Dickson, 
B.  M.  Hughes,  Barton, 
Beese  B.  Porter,  Town  Creek, 
Calvin  A.  Orow^Moulton, 
H.  W.  Bassett,  Huntsville, 
J.  J.  Dement,  " 

William  C.  Cross,  Cherokee, 
J.  B.  liorance,  Florence. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

BY  DB.  F.  A.  BOSSt  OF  Mobile. 

FeUows  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama : 

Gentlemen  :  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  glided  by  since 
I  assisted  in  the  first  organization  of  this  association*  As  if  it 
were  but  yesterday  I  recalled  to  mind  the  youthful  energy,  the  8an« 
guine  hopes,  the  earnest  love,  the  pure  devotion  which  I  honestiy 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  my  chosen  profession ;  and  now 
that  the  frosts  of  many  winters  have  left  their  impress,  they  have 
not  chilled  the  ardor  of  my  youth,  nor  my  earnest  desire  to  do  all 
that  \ie&  in  my  power  to  promote  the  advancement  of  our  sdence, 
and  particularly  the  interests  and  welfare  of  our  professional  breth- 
ren in  this  State.  Chosen  by  your  suffrages,  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  this  association,  I  feel  while  expressing  to  you  great  gratis 
tude  for  the  unexpected  and  undeserved  distincttion,  that  I  can 
only  repay  your  confidence,  by  trying  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 
poor  abilities,  to  deserve  the  trust  which  you  have  confided  to  me. 
Ill  endeavoring  to  do  so  I  shall,  no  doubt,  frequently  be  compelled 
to  solicit  your  forbearance  and  charity. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  comparatively  young  in  this  association^  a  n^id,  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  association.  In  1849,  a  medical  con- 
vention consisting  of  delegates  from  the  Selma,  Montgomery  and 
Mobile  Medical  ^cieties,  met  in  Mobile^  and  resolved  themselves 
into  the  Alabama  State  Medical  Association,  which,  under  that 
name,  has  existed  ever  since.  I  need  not  detail  its  history  further 
than  to  say  that  it  continued  a  rather  feeble  existence  until  1861 
when  the  war  prevented  any  further  meetings.  The  credit  of  its 
reorganization  is  due  to  the  Selma  Medical  Society,  and  x>articularly 
to  Dr.  A.  G.  Mabry,  of  that  city.  The  Selma  Medical  Society 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1867  issued  a  caM  to  the  medical 
societies  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  all  professional  brethren,  to  meet 
in  Selma,  on  March  3d,  1868.  This  Convention  was  held,  and  dele- 
gates from  the  Selma,  Greensboro,  Montgomery  and  Mobile  Medi- 
cal Societies,  with  other  medical  gentlemen^  met  and  reorganized 
the  medical  association  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

From  its  reorganization  its  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  during 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Mabry  several  new  societies  were  formed  in 
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the  State.  In  the  spring  of  1869  the  association  met  in  Mobile  and 
was  largely  attended  by  delegates  and  members  from  all  parts  of 
this  State.  At  this  session  the  accomplished  and  popular  Dr.  li.  F. 
Michel,  of  Montgomery,  was  elected  president,  and  bringing  all  his 
energies  and  well  known  powers  of  persuasion  to  t)ear  upon  the  pro- 
fession in  Alabama,  ho  was  successful  in  organizing  eight  new  medi- 
cal societies  in  Alabama.  During  the  following  year  the  number  of 
societies  was  increased  to  (29)  twenty-nine,  and  we  have  representa- 
tives from  every  portion  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  These  delegates 
represent  the  medical  talent  of  our  State,  and  are  capable  of  so  re- 
porting the  diseases  of  their  respective  counties,  with  their  hygro- 
metic,  atmospheric,  telluric  and  hygienic  conditions,  as  to  aggregate 
an  amount  of  information  which  must  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  public. 

Q-entlemen:  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  hereafter /t^W  and  complete 
reports  will  be  made  by  all  the  appointees  in  every  county  in  this  State. 
The  amount  and  value  of  the  information  thus  obtained  will  be  of 
in>oalcUla^le  value  to  the  profession  and  to  the  State.  To  illustrate  : 
A  topic  of  conversation  amongst  the  medical  men  of  this  city  for 
years  past,  has  been  the  certainty  that  the  telegraphic  wires  would 
be  made  to  serve  the  puri^ose  of  protecting,  in  warning  all  sections 
of  this  country  of  the  approach  and  direction  of  storms.  We  now 
see  that  it  has  gone  farther,  and  daily  predicts  with  almost  absolute 
certainty,  although  only  under  the  term  ot  probabilities^  the  weather 
for  the  next  twenty-tour  hours.  (Uncertainties  now  existing  will 
doubtless  be  soon  rectified  by  close  observation  and  comparison.)  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  all  atmospheric  disturbances  are 
governed  by  immutable  laws,  and  that  when  this  system  can  be  so 
extended  as  to  embrace  the  whole  country,  and  regular  deductions 
arrived  at  by  close  observation  and  comparison,  a  general  law  will 
be  found  to  govern  all  these  apparent  mysteries.  I  adduce  this  fact 
simply  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  suggestion  which  I  make 
to  you  to  observe  closely  all  those  apparent  and  palpable  causes 
which  change,  in  any  way,  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  particular 
localities.  What  may  impress  one  man  as  a  circumstance  or  matter 
of  no  importance  or  bearing  upon  the  diseases  of  a  locality,  will  on 
repetition  or  multiplication  assume  an  importance  which  in  time 
may  establish  a  rule  which  i&  found  to  be  inviolable.  There  is  nothing 
done  by  cha/nce.  The  laws  by  which  this  Universe  is.  governed  have 
been  fixed  and  immutable  from  the  BEGiNNiNa.  There  they  are  and 
there  they  have  been  from  all  timcj  and  there  they  will  endure  forever. 
God  breathed  his  spirit  into  the  first  man,  to  remain  until  the  last 
man  is  gathered  to  him.  He  created  man  in  his  own  image,  and 
endowed  him  with  his  spirit.  Was  this  to  make  him  hide  bis  talent 
away,  or  to  use  it  to  discover  the  principle  of  those  laws  which  lead 
to  his  salvation  and  to  his  self-preservation,  which  is  the  first  law 
of  nature  f    Next  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  self  is  the 
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protection  and  preservation  of  your  neighbor,  your  brother,  your  fel- 
low man.  Does  it  not  then  behoove  us  to  investigate,  to  labor,  to 
observe,  to  earnestly  and  diligently  employ  all  those  talents  which 
have  been  mercifully  given  to  tis ;  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  prove 
that  we  love  ooi"  fellow  man,  by  securing  his  good  f 

How  can  we,  as  medical  men,  better  accomplish  this  purpose 
than  by  studying,  discovering,  and  profiting  by  these  natural  laws 
which  only  reveal  themselves  to  the  most  patient,  untiring,  and 
earnest  investigation,  comparison,  and  study!  It  is  by  this  obser- 
vation, comparison,  and  reason  that  we  can  trace  the  connection  of 
circumstances,  and  learn  from  what  combination  of  them  we  may 
expect  to  witness  particular  results.  These  results  in  the  course  of 
time  will  be  found  to  follow  so  surely  upon  well  settled  principles, 
based  upon  securely  established  facts,  derived  from  accurate  obser- 
vation, as  to  form  a  basis  for  a  system  of  Hygiene  for  our  State, 
that  will  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  States  of  this  country. 
And  why  should  you  not  succeed  in  first  occupying  this  position  f 
I  address  myself  to  the  professional  pride  of  my  native  State. 
When  I  look  back  over  the  last  few  years  and  see  the  rapid  progress 
manifested  in  your  transactions,  culminating  in  the  last,  which  com- 
l)ares  more  than  favorably  with  the  transactions  of  any  State  in  this 
Union,  I  feel  more  than  encouraged.  I  feel  confident  that  you  can 
give  to  the  Staie  Medical  Association,  and  to  the  medical  profession 
of  Alabama  a  prominence  second  to  none  in  this  country. 

But  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  we  mmt  combine  to  toork  to- 
other. We  must  allow  no  divisions  in  our  ranks,  no  jealousies,  no 
local  nor  sectional  feelings,  for  such  do  not  belong  to,  nor  have  any 
place  in  an  enlightened,  liberal  profession :  but  looking  solely  to  the 
honor,  prosperity,  and  advancement  of  our  cause,  we  must  band  to- 
gether as  brothers  with  the  sacred  object  of  devoting  all  our  energies 
and  our  lives  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Many  conl£ct- 
ing  views  as  to  the  mode  of  accomplishing  these  purposes,  may  be 
presented,  but  we  must,  in  charity,  allow  for  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion inseparable  from  human  fallibility,  and  labor  upon  the  certainty 
that  Tims  makes  all  things  right  But  other  inducements  besides 
those  of  pride,  and  love  to  honor  our  profession,  surge  us  on  to  our 
labors.  The  world  must  move  on.  Every  man  has  his  allotted  labor 
on  this  earth,  and  while  statesmen,  and  warriors,  and  merchants, 
and  artiwsaus  are  astonishing  the  world  with  their  progress,  the 
medical  profession  has  shown  itself  brilliant  beyond  all  precedent, 
particularly  in  its  vast  discoveries  in  physiological  medicine,  and  its 
application  of  Hygiene  for  the  preservation  and  prolongation  of 
life.  To  this  field,  and  into  this  company  we  are  called  to  take  our 
places.  Let  us  step  forward  and  contribute  our  mite,  even  if  it  be 
a  few  little  shells  gathered  on  the  shore.  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  call 
in  vain.  What  is  the  prize  offered,  what  the  goal  to  reach,  what 
the  ends  to  attain  f    The  preservation  and  prolongation  of  human 
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life,  the  prevention  of  disease,  the  elucidation  of  those  compara- 
tively hidden  laws  which  govern  our  healthful  existence,  and  the 
enforcement  of  those  laws  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
Can  this  be  done!  Imperfect,  crude,  and  ill-directed  as  have  been 
most  attempts  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  we  can  now  profit  by 
past  experience ;  and  by  the  lights  of  the  present  day  we  can  map 
out  a  course  for  future  guidance,  by  following  which  we  can  avoid 
the  errors  of  the  past,  and  arrive  at  that  inevitable  conclusion  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  truth  and  knowledge.  To  do  this,  we  must  enter 
into  these  labors  imbued  with  the  proper  spirit ;  we  must  have  a  due 
sense  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  its  diificulties ;  we  must  ouly  look  to 
the  great  ends  to  be  obtained.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  around  the 
mundane  horizon,  we  see  that  the  whole  world  is  alive  and  active. 
This  is  indeed  an  age  of  progress ;  of  rapid  railroad  progress. 
Every  science,  art,  and  trade  is  advancing  with  lightning  speed. 
Education  is  becoming  universal,  and  as  the  mass  of  the  human  in- 
tellect is  enlightened  and  developed,  it  rises  above  the  fogs  and 
mists  of  ignorance.  Superstition,  false  teachings,  and  pernicious 
doctrines,  and  profit  by  the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

In  this  rapid  progress  it  is  our  pride  to  kuow  that  our  profession 
has  kept  up.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  great  and  rapid  ad- 
vance, made  by  our  profession  in  all  its  branches,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  materia  medica^  chemistry,  and  physiological  medicine, 
we  can  but  feel  the  earnest  call  which  it  makes  upon  us  Alabamians 
to  take  our  places  in  the  ranks  of  those  whose  highest  ambition 
was  to  contribute  something  to  the  honor  and  advancement  of  tneir 
calling.  The  field  is  open  to  us.  Observations  and  reports,  such  as 
I  have  alluded  to,  may,  at  first,  be  crude,  ill-digested,  imperfect,  and 
incomplete  5  but  with  a  certain  end  to  be  obtained,  and  the  means 
of  arriving  at  that  end  well  understood  and  clearly  observed,  we 
may  be  tYiet  first  to  demonstrate  the  practical  benefit  of  the  applica- 
tion of  those  great  Hygienic  laws,  the  observance  of  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  well-l^ing  of  individuals  and  States.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  be  discouraged  or  disheartened  at  the  extent 
of  the  labors  before  us,  but  rather  let  us  be  stimulated  to  exert  the 
proper  spirit  and  determination  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  stand 
in  the  path  of  advancement  of  our  beloved  State. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  only  a  probable  or  possible  theory  or  hy- 
pothesis. !Now  I  do  not  set  out  with  vague  and  disconnected  ob- 
servations, unsuggested  by  rational  hypothesis,  but  with  a  precon- 
ceived idea,  the  result  of  thought  and  careful  examination  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena  that  bear  upon  this  subject.  If  we  can  faith- 
fully observe  and  carefully  compare  the  observations  made  and  re- 
sults obtained,  and  note  well  every  fact  that  can  have  any  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject,  and  carefully  exclude  every  possible  source  of 
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fallacy^  we  will  find  that  what  was  hazarded  as  a  hypothesis,  is 
proved  to  be  a  law  of  phenomena. 

"To  theory,  then,  in  this  sense,  we  owe  all  true  progress  in 
knowledge.  If  Columbas  had  not  had  a  geographical  theory  of 
dimly  conceived  western  lands,  and  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay, 
he  would  never  have  set  foot  on  his  voyage  of  disco  very.''  Without 
theory  Harvey  would  not  have  unfolded  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Without  a  theory,  the  grand  laws  of  the  Universe  would  not  have 
been  revealed  to  '^^.  wton.  Without  theory  Le  Verrier's  name  would 
not  have  been  blazoned  high  on  the  scroll  of  Fame,  to  descend 
through  all  time  as  one  who  faithfully  interpreted  the  immutable 
and  perfect  laws  of  the  Universa  Supported  by  his  theory  from 
the  stillness  and  quiet  of  his  study,  he  foretold  the  appearance,  in- 
dicated the  exact  point,  and  predicted  the  precise  time  that  a  planet, 
hitherto  undiscovered  and  unknown,  and  unseen  by  mortal  eyes, 
would  make  its  appearance. 

There  are  several  subjects  closely  concerning  our  profession,  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  as  my  own  individual  opinion 
has  been  asked  about  them  by  correspondents  belonging  to  this  as- 
sociation. In  the  first  place,  should  not  some  action  be  taken  by 
this  association  with  regard  to  the  proper  medical  supervision  and 
care  ot  the  immense  number  of  paupers  thrown  upon  the  State  by 
the  result  of  the  late  war.  There  is  no  community  in  this  State 
that  does  not  contain  large  numbers  of  shiftless,  improvident  blacks, 
who,  when  attacked  by  disease,  must  be  attended  to.  It  seems  to 
be  the  universal  conviction  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  the 
gratuitous  attentions  of  the  medical  fraternity,  which  attentions 
often  include  food,  medicine  and  money.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  in  all  communities,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  meml)ers 
of  the  medical  profession  are  called  upon  and  unreasonably  expected 
to  do  more  for  charitable  purposes  than  any  other  class ;  but  I  must 
enter  my  protest  against  the  saddling  upon  the  shoulders  of  our 
brethren  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  paupers  thrown  upon  us 
against  our  wishes,  and  1  hope  that  this  association  will  adopt  some 
plan  by  which  the  members  can  be  protected  from  imposition,  not 
only  by  these  people,  but  by  those  who  aid  and  abet  them  in  their 
idleness  and  improvidence.  There  is  another  subject  to  which  my 
attention  has  beeii  called  by  several  letters,  and  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  proper  and  timely  remuneration  of  the  physician  ior  his  ser- 
vices. I  approach  this  subject  with  much  hesitation,  for  it  is  one 
which,  in  this  country,  has  never  been  properly  settled.  I  feel  my- 
self free  to  say  that  it  is  now  time  that  some  general  concert  of  ac- 
tion should  be  had,  and  I  hope  that  this  association  will  take  the 
lead  in  the  matter. 

When  we  look  around  us  we  find  that  the  system  of  cash  pay- 
ments exists  all  over  the  world.  Every  article  of  produce  or  of 
manufacture,   brings  its  cash  price.    Every  artisan,  professional 
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man,  (outside  of  the  medical  profession,)  laborer,  or  workman  in  any 
capacity,  are  paid  at  regular  intervals  of  short  duration.  Many  avo- 
cations, as  baukers,  colleges,  editors,  receive  their  pay  in  advance 
of  services  rendered.  This  is  all  considered  right  and  proper  be- 
cause it  is  the  emtom.  The  medical  profession  alone  is  expected  to 
give  its  time,  labor,  and  money  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  frequently 
for  nothing.    This  is  also  nothing  but  custom  in  this  country. 

Henry  Taylor  says :  '*  The  philosophy  which  teaches  us  a  con- 
tempt of  money  does  not  run  very  deep,  for  indeed  it  ought  to  be 
still  more  clear  to  the  philosopher  than  it  is  to  ordinary  men  that 
there  are  few  things  in  this  world  of  greater  importance.  And 
so  manifold  are  the  bearings  of  money  upon  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  mankind,  that  an  insight  which  should  search  out  the  life  of 
a  man  in  his  pecuniary  relations,  would  penetrate  into  almost  every 
cranny  of  his  nature.  He  who  knows,  like  St.  Paul,  both  how  to 
spare  and  how  to  abound,  has  a  great  knowledge.''  How  often  in 
our  hours  of  study  and  research  are  we  reminded  that  we  are  uot 
free  agents  in  a  certain  sense.  How  often  is  the  mind,  while  wing- 
ing its  flight  into  the  regions  of  scieutific  investigations,  rudely 
brought  back  to  the  consideration  of  material  requirements'?  What 
can  we  do  ? 

I  believe  chat  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  where  physi- 
cians *'  keep  books."  In  all  other  countries  the  physician  is  paid  for 
each  visit  that  he  makes,  and  he  has  the  consolation,  when  he  goes 
home  at  night,  to  know  exactly  how  much  he  can  afford  to  dispense 
the  next  day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  plan  could  be  made  to 
succeed  everywhere,  and  it  is  now  being  generally  adopted  in  the 
northern  cities  and  States,  and  is  found  to  succeed  very  well.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan  to  the  physician  and  to  the  patient  are  so 
obvious  that  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it.  In  reply  to  the  several  com- 
munications which  I  have  received  on  this  subject,  I  can  ouly  call 
the  attention  of  the  association  to  it,  and  leave  it  to  their  wisdom 
to  take  action  upon  it  if  they  see  proper  to  do  so. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  which  I  have  been  requested  to  allude 
in  my  address  to  this  association,  and  that  is  a  plan  for  life  insu- 
rance for  medical  men. 

I  must  confess  that  this  is  a  subject  which  has  occupied  my  most 
earnest  consideration,  and  my  deepest  thought.  For  thirty  years  I 
have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  my  profession  in  this  city,  and 
I  have  carefully  compared,  during  this  time,  the  relative  chances  of 
medical  men  with  others  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  Starting  out  in 
life  we  find  ourselves  full  of  ambition,  expectation,  hope  and  rivalry 
with  the  friends  and  candidates  for  fame  and  fortune  of  our  own 
age.  In  the  exuberance  of  youth  and  health,  like  all  persons  of  our 
age  and  strength  and  ambition  in  commencing  life,  we  think  that 
we  will  soon  outstrip  all  competition  in  our  ranks.  Years  pass  by, 
long,   weary,   laborious,    ill    requited  years.    The  friends  of  our 
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youth,  ptirsuing  other  avocatioDS  requiring  less  labor,  have  left  us 
far  behind  in  the  race. 

Governed  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  profession  as  practiced 
in  this  country,  the  medical  man  is  rarely  able  to  retire  from  active 
life,  even  when  dd  age  and  infirmities  overtake  him.  But  often  he 
falls  in  the  plenitude  of  his  strength,  a  victim  of  his  devotion  to 
his  profession,  and  leaves  to  his  family  a  heritage  of  woe  and  want. 
Cannot  some  plan  be  adopted  by  which  the  families  of  medical  men 
can  be  provided  for  f  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  our  brethren  to  make 
the  attempt  f  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  State  owes  a  great 
deal  to  its  Physicians.  Why  have  we  assembled  here  now  f  Why 
do  our  medical  societies  meet  weekly  and  monthly  ?  It  is  for  the 
public  good.  AH  that  contributes  to  the  public  good  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  State.  The  State  has  riever  sufficiently  appreciated 
nor  recognized  the  benefits  conferred  upon  her  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Why  should  we  be  expected  to  bestow  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  our  time  in  charity  to  the  State,  to  be  thanked  by  a  direct  tax 
for  this  privilege. 

I  think  that  this  professional  tas  should  be  turned  over  by  the  govern- 
ment to  this  association  for  the  purpose,  year  by  year,  of  insuring  the 
lives  of  those  in  the  profession  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity. 
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BY  WM.  H.  AM>ERSON,  M.  D.,  OF  Mobile. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Assoeiation: 

It  is  just  twenty  years  since  I  had  the  honor  to  fill  this  position. 
Then  I  was  full  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  being  buoyed  up  on  the 
one  hand  with  youth  and  health,  and  flushed  on  the  other  with  the 
hope  of  success,  and  the  desire  to  attain  a  respectable  position 
among  the  active  practitioners  of  our  State.  During  this  long  pe- 
riod which  is  more  than  half  of  my  professional  life,  I  have  wit- 
nessed with  satisfaction  the  gradual  advancement  of  our  calling. 
I  have  seen  the  streams  of  science  fed  by  a  thousand  different  sour- 
ces, steadily  flowing  on  to  empty  themselves  into  the  great  ocean  of 
knowlege ;  and  yet  this  vast  receptacle  has  never  been  filled  ,•  ever 
deepening  and  widening  as  we  add  to  its  accumulated  waters,  it  is 
still  calling  loudly  for  additional  supplies,  not  disdaining  to  add  to 
its  store  from  the  very  humblest  sources  of  human  investigation. 
Wealth,  power  and  fame,  raise  their  proud  heads  to  do  homage  only 
to  the  lofty  and  the  great,  but  knowledge  bows  humbly  to  the  low- 
liest source,  and  delights  to  place  the  peasant;  on  a  throne  before 
which  the  prince  feels  proud  to  worship. 

Daring  these  twenty  years,  my  professional  brothers,  what  strides 
have  been  made  in  our  profession  !  How  its  literature,  its  art,  and 
its  science  have  been  improved !  How  many  dark  places  have  been 
lighted  up!  How  many  doubts  have  been  cleared  away!  The 
master  minds  of  Europe  and  America  have  been  keenly  on  the  alert 
and  have  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity,  many 
of  the  precious  truths  that  have  been  discovered  in  all  the  kindred 
sciences.  Mechanical  philosophy  discovers  some  new  application 
of  force,  and  we  seize  it  with  avidity  to  turn  it  to  practical  account 
in  medicine.  Chemistrj^  breaks  up  hitherto  unresolved  compounds, 
and  we  snatch  a  fragment  here  and  there  to  utilize  it  for  our  pur- 
poses. Geology  oi)ens  a  new  field  for  research,  and  the  physician 
is  there  to  appropriate  his  share  of  it  for  professional  uses.  Com- 
merce with  commendable  energy  pushes  itself  into  new  and  un- 
known countries,  and  we  follow  in  its  wake  to  gather  up  something 
even  from  a  barbarous  people  that  will  be  conducive  to  the  public 
liealtb.  Even  war,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  furnishes  to  the 
physician  new  experience  which  he  can  apply  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  art 
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As  this  address  is  to  be  delivered  before  a  mixed  andience,  and  as 
we  are  honored  by  a  large  attendance  of  non-professional  persons, 
allow  me  for  a  moment  to  leave  the  paths  that  are  strictly  medical, 
and  to  travel  in  the  regions  of  general  science,  especially  in  those 
paths  which  lead  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  science  of  life 
itself.  That  physician's  mind  is  narrow  indeed,  who  confines  his 
powers  strictly  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  the  business  of 
our  profession  to  prevent  disease ;  to  investigate  deeply  all  those 
phenomena  of  the  natural  and  moral  world  that  came  disease ;  and 
medicine  will  never  have  accomplished  its  true  mission  until  it 
teaches  mankind  how  to  live,  so  that  the  largest  share  of  physical 
health  may  be  enjoyed,  until  the  final  summons  comes,  in  obedience 
to  which  we  pass  through  the  valley  ot  death  to  another  state  of  ex- 
istence. The  Science  of  life  then  is  an  important  part  of  our  stud- 
ies, and  some  of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  present  age  have  been 
closely  investigating  it.  Foremost  among  these  philosophers  is  the 
learned  Darwin,  probably  the  profoundest  thinker  and  the  most 
acute  observer  of  the  present  age.  Within  the  past  few  years  this 
great  man  has  awakened  all  of  intellectual  Europe,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  researches  into  the  laws  that  govern  life.  His  theory  of 
progressive  development,  traced  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  liv- 
ing nature,  startled  the  philosophers  of  every  country,  and  although 
his  conclusions  may  be  wrong,  his  deductions  may  be  false,  yet  still 
he  opens  to  our  eyes  a  world  of  knowledge,  hitherto  so  hidden  and 
obscure  that  it  was  of  no  practical  value.  It  will  bear  its  fruit. 
The  more  we  know  of  nature  the  better  we  can  subject  her  to  our 
control.  We  believe  that  man  with  all  his  imperfections  is  still  the 
master-piece  of  creation.  Not  only  age  by  age,  but  year  by  year  is 
he  grappling  with  the  material  world  around  him,  and  ameliora- 
ting his  condition  by  placing  matter  subject  to  his  will.  Even  the 
mystery  that  overhangs  invisible  and  so-called  immaterial  forces,  is 
being  yearly  cleared  away,  and  those  things,  the  bare  contemplation 
of  which  appalled  our  ancestors,  are  now  the  humble  instruments 
of  our  power.  It  was  not  by  accident  that  our  own  immortal 
Franklin  brought  the  lightning  from  its  airy  seat  in  the  heavens,  to 
be  a  plaything  that  he  could,  in  a  great  measure,  make  subservient 
to  his  will*  It  was  sound^  philosophic  thought ;  it  was  that  immor- 
tal principle  within  us  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Godhead  him- 
self. It  was  mind  working  out  the  secrets  of  nature  and  unfolding 
themi  to  the  public  gaze — not  to  make  man  proud  and  imperious  be- 
cause he  could  unveil  the  hidden  mystery,  but  to  make  him  lowly 
and  humble,  and  to  raise  his  heart  in  adoration  that  such  great 
power  should  be  given  to  one  so  perishable  and  so  insignificant. 
The  application  then  of  the  mind  is  the  talisman  of  the  modern 
scholar,  and  a  host  of  observers  are  using  this  talisman  for  the  so- 
cial and  intellectual  development  of  our  race.  One  philosopher, 
like  Darwin,  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  animal  and  vegetable  crea- 
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tion  as  it  exists  on  this  earth,  l^ot  satisfied  with  continents  with 
their  extended  plains,  their  deep  and  fertile  valleys,  and  their  wild 
mountain  ranges,  he  goes  into  the  oceans,  and  sounds  their  depths 
to  get  material  for  his  thoughts.  He  carries  his  researches  into  the 
far  off  isles  of  the  sea  where  man  has  never  lived,  and  where  only- 
beasts  and  birds  inhabit.  He  studies  with  untiring  industry  every 
physical  and  mental  endowment,  and  discriminates  with  exquisite 
nicety  between  the  natural  and  acquired  peculiarities  of  individu- 
als as  well  as  species.  His  task  is  a  gigantic  one,  but  years  of  la- 
bor and  travel  accomplish  it,  and  he  comes  back  laden  with  precious 
lore  to  throw  it  all  into  the  treasury  of  knowledge.  Another  sa- 
vant, equally  gifted,  gives  his  whole  attention  to  one  particular  de- 
partment of  life.  He  surveys  the  whole  range  of  the  insect  world, 
learns  their  habits,  their  instincts,  their  mode  of  propagation, 
spends  the  midnight  oil  in  microscopic  researches,  and  reveals  hid- 
den beauties  and  delicate  organizations  too  minute  to  be  seen  by 
the  unassisted  eye,  and  yet  too  beautiful  to  remain  unseen.  He 
brings  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  throwing  it  down  at  the  altar  of 
knowledge,  consecrates  it  to  the  temple  of  science.  A  third  philos- 
opher, following  the  bent  of  his  inclination  or  the  demands  of  his 
duty,  takes  up  the  physics  of  life,  and  calculates  with  mathematical 
precision  the  actual  work  that  can  be  got  out  of  a  human  being  from 
the  food  he  eats.  He  proves  that  a  pound  of  meat  and  a  pound  of 
bread  will  produce  so  much  labor,  that  is,  will  support  the  waste  of 
the  system  in  accomplishing  such  an  amount  of  labor.  These  spec- 
ulations are  not  idle.  The  growing  necessities  of  the  age  demand 
them,  and  the  amelioration  of  human  life  under  wisely  administra- 
ted laws,  is  the  direct  consequence  of  them. 

In  all  these  departments  of  human  knowledge,  since  I  last  had 
the  honor  to  appear  in  this  capacity  before  your  honorable  body,  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  has  been  performed,  and  our  own  brethren 
have  been  the  artisans.  The  great  men  who  have  accomplished 
these  things,  who  have  thrown  the  blaze  of  their  intellect  into  the 
dark  and  hidden  secrets  of  nature,  have  gone  forth  from  the  halls 
of  medical  colleges,  have  passed  through  the  severe  ordeal  of  medi- 
cal students,  and  have  imbibed  their  thirst  for  this  kind  of  knowl- 
edge from  drinking  at  the  fountains  of  our  science  in  the  lecture 
rooms  of  our  colleges.  If,  gentlemen,  we  were  to  blot  out  from  the 
history  of  natural  science  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  all  that 
has  been  done  by  our  professional  ancestors  and  cotemporaries,  we 
would  leave  her  fair  fields  a  desert  waste.  Here  and  there  might 
be  found  an  oasis  represented  by  a  philosopher  like  Newton  or  Kep- 
ler, but  so  few  and  far  between  \s  ould  be  these  delightful  spots,  ihat 
the  ambitious  student  would  be  chilled  with  the  thought,  that  what 
lie  could  add  to  cheer  the  traveller  would  be  so  unimportant,  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  his  time  and  labor  to  attempt  any  thing 
at  all. 

We  do  not  meet  each  other  annually  to  boast  of  our  achievements. 
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It  is  in  no  such  spirit  that  a  scientific  assemblage  is  drawn  together. 
We  do  not  desire  to  impress  our  fellow-men  with  the  belief  that  we 
are  self  important,  because  our  profession  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years  has  been  so  actively  employed  in  its  researches  after  useful 
knowledge.  We  detract  from  no  other  vocation,  no  matter  how  ele- 
vated or  how  humble  it  may  be.  The  statesman  in  every  country  is 
doing  his  work  tor  the  grandeur  of  his  nation.  The  painter  and  the 
sculptor,  with  their  refined  and  elegant  taste  and  their  lively  and 
gifted  imagination,  are  doing  their  part  for  the  glory  of  mankind. 
The  intelligent  merchant  of  the  present  day  looks  beyond  the  mere 
barter  of  his  ancestors,  and  projects  and  carries  out  gieat  and  stu- 
pendous enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Every  occupation  has 
its  votaries — its  great  master  spirits,  who  do  honor  to  their  nation 
and  their  craft.  All  that  we  desire  is  to  let  the  world  know  that  we 
too  are  at  work,  and  occasionally,  like  other  men,  to  show  the  fruits 
of  our  labor. 

I  wish  the  time  allotted  to  me  for  this  address  would  permit 
me  to  particularize  some  of  tlie  late  brilliant  achievements  of  sci- 
ence. It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive,  but  we  have  barely 
time  to  allude  to  them.  In  the  single  department  of  light  what 
wonders  have  been  achieved!  You  will  recollect  that  the  first 
photograph  of  the  human  face  was  taken  in  the  laboratory  of  one  of 
our  own  American  Colleges.  Since  that  time,  medical  and  other 
philosophers  have  been  experimenting  with  this  subtle  fluid  or 
ether,  until  it  has  subserved  the  most  useful  purposes,  and  admin- 
istered to  the  most  elegant  tastes.  Nay^  more  than  this,  they  have 
travelled  on  its  delicate  pinions  from  this  little  speck  of  earth  that 
we  inhabit,  to  the  far  off  source  of  light  itself— to  the  great  central 
sun  that  warms  all  nature  into  being,  and  clothes  the  earth  and  sky 
in  all  the  gorgeous  apparel  that  nature  wears.  They  have  ascer- 
tained that  some  of  the  most  useful  substances  that  we  employ  in 
our  sublunary  arts,  exist  also  in  the  sun — that  iron,  and  copper, 
and  silver  are  there;  and  from  this  we  infer  that  our  earth  is  but  a 
type  of  all  other  worlds  that  sparkle  in  the  firmament,  and  whirl 
through  the  limitless  expanse  of  space.  Until  lately  we  thought 
that  the  moon  was  a  bleak  and  frozen  mass  of  matter,  perhaps  an 
extinct  world,  or  a  planet  just  coming  into  use  for  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  We  now  know  that  during  the  period  of  its  daylight, 
which  is  equal  to  fourteen  of  our  days,  it  is  intensely  hot,  and  that 
its  heat  can  be  felt  upon  the  earth  and  measured  by  our  instruments. 

The  power  of  light  as  it  comes  from  the  sun  is  beyond  the  compu- 
tation of  man.  The  snow  that  fell  in  a  single  storm  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  fourteen  hundred  millions  of 
tons,  and  yet  this  immense  weight  was  lifted  from  the  waters  of  the 
earth  more  than  a  mile  in  height,  solely  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
What  a  power  is  here  displayed  by  that  very  light  which  is  so  deli- 
cate as  to  fall  harmless  even  on  the  tender  tissues  of  the  human 
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eye.  From  late  indications  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  power 
will  be  applied  to  mechanical  purposes,  and  thus  be  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  man.  Now  why  do  I  mention  these  things  before  a 
popular  assembly  ]  Merely  to  show  the  advancement  of  science — to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  weary — to  encourage  the  labors  of  the 
diligent,  and  to  show  that  mind  is  on  the  onward  march  and  is  daily 
reaping  its  just  reward.  The  road  is  open  to  every  person  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice.  There  is  no  mystery  in  scientific  research. 
After  all  it  is  but  common  sense  applied  in  a  certain  direction  ;  and 
the  same  mind  that  devises  the  plan  for  making  a  well  fitting  shoe, 
or  suggests  the  lines  for  a  finely  proportioned  house,  can,  when  it 
applies  itself  in  a  different  direction,  scale  the  firmament  of  the 
heavens*  and  measure  the  distance  from  star  to  star.  Now  let  us 
leave  this  branch  of  our  subject,  and  I  part  with  it  with  regret,  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  beautiful  field  for  us  to  travel  in  together. 

In  our  own  immediate  profession,  inventions  and  discoveries  are 
daily  adding  to  our  store  of  knowledge,  and  overwhelming  us  with 
th^ir  effects.  In  the  single  branch  of  organic  chemistry  a  flood  of 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  pathway  of  science.  If  the  most  cele- 
brated chemist  of  thirty  years  ago,  could  awaken  suddenly  from  a 
Eip  Yan  Winkle  sleep  and  peruse  a  volume  published  during  the 
past  year,  he  would  be  so  dazzled  with  the  display  that  he  would  be 
inclined  to  retire  to  his  couch,  and  to  bury  his  senses  once  more  in 
forgetfulness.  The  science  of  his  day  had  no  terms  to  express  the 
compounds  that  are  now  familiar  to  the  merest  tyro  of  the  art.  So 
rapidly  has  development  gone  on,  that  new  words  have  to  be  manu- 
factured in  order  to  convey  the  proper  ideas,  and  even  the  great 
Davy  himself  who  was  the  authority  for  the  world  at  large,  could 
now  learn  from  the  youthful  student,  facts,  which  his  imagination 
in  its  wildest  mood  had  never. dreamed  of.  Science  is  now  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  Statesmanship  has  seen  its  palmiest  era.  Litera- 
ture, so  far  as  it  could  please  the  fancy,  culminated  in  the  generation 
that  preceded  us.  The  poetry  of  the  past  will  perhaps  touch  and 
captivate  the  heart  of  the  future,  quite  as  much  as  any  that  will  be 
sung  in  our  day.  Painting  reached  the  height  of  its  glory,  and  a 
glorious  eminence  it  was,  long  years  before  we  were  born.  But  sci- 
ence, though  active  even  with  our  ancestors,  is  now  showing  her 
herculean  strength,  and  elucidating  every  department  of  human 
knowledge. 

In  a  discussion  in  the  French  Academy  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  I  beard  the  greatest  of  living  surgeons  say,  that  sur- 
gery had  reached  its  climax  and  that  little  hope  of  improvement 
was  to  be  expected.  How  false  was  the  prophecy !  Since  that  pe- 
riod a  new  branch  has  been  created,  and  the  well  directed  knife  has 
carried  health  and  happiness  into  a  thousand  forlorn  and  miserable 
households  Alabama  here  comes  in  for  her  triumph,  and  in  the 
person  of  her  accomplished  Sims,  has  carried  her  medical  fame  into 
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every  portion  of  cdvilized  Europe.  Montgomery  saw  tbe  sun  of  his 
genius  rise  within  her  borders;  now  she  sees  it  in  its  meridian  splen- 
dor throwing  its  lif^fht  upon  tlie  most  distant  nations.  Be  pioud  of 
him  my  fellow  members  from  Montgomery,  for  he  has  done  for  suf- 
fering humanity  as  much  as  any  philanthropist  who  ever  devoted 
his  life  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind.  It  is  thought  by  many 
that  surgery  is  an  art^  and  that  he  who  manipulates  well  is  the  most 
skilful  man.  That  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  surgery  of  the 
past,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  surgery  ol  our  day.  We  not  only 
claim  it  as  a  science,  but  one  requiring  the  clearest  head  and  the 
stoutest  heart.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  true  surgeon  has  no 
sympathetic  chord  in  his  bosom  to  vibrate  for  the  suffering  of  his 
patient.  He  is  human  like  ourselves,  and  ought  rather  to  be  ad- 
mired for  the  steady  hand  which  can  inflict  pain  on  a  fellow  being 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  ulterior  good. 

It  is,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  in  physiology  that  more  rapid  strides 
have  been  made  than  in  any  other  branch  of  our  science.  The  fir- 
raament  of  medical  literature  is  brilliant  with  the  names  of  these 
observers.  Their  researches  are  so  minute  that  they  almost  baffle 
human  comprehension,  and  it  takes  a  good  mathematical  scholar  to 
follow  out  their  calculations.  I  mentioned  that  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  required  for  food  a  pound  of  meat  and  a  pound  of  bread  to  pro- 
duce itf.  I  wish  now  to  explain  to  the  audience  how  this  calculation 
is  made.  It  is  known  to  y(m  that  the  human  body  is  constantly  un- 
dergoing a  change.  All  the  particles  that  are  in  a  given  part  of  the 
body  to-day  will  not  be  there  to-morrow.  Some  of  them  are  broken 
down,  disintegrated,  and  escape  with  the  breath,  the  perspiration, 
and  other  secretions.  By  the  breath  alone  more  than  seven  ounces  of 
the  solid  substance  of  our  bodies  is  daily  expelled  in  a  gaseous  form. 
To  keep  the  body  in  a  state  of  integrity,  however,  new  particles  are 
replaced,  and  such  take  their  origin  mostly  from  the  food  that  we  eat. 
By  a  singular  and  complicated  process  going  on  in  a  myriad  of  inti-  * 
nitesimal  workshops,  tne  food  is  elaborated  and  changed  into  muscle, 
^bo^e,  brai^i,  hair,  and  all  the  other  ingredients  that  go  to  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  the  numan  form.  Thus  are  the  effacing  fingers  of 
decay  continually  consuming  our  substance,  while  the  vital  archi- 
tect within  is  keeping  pace  with  the  los^,  and  adding  new  matter  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old.  How  then,  it  has  been  asked,  is  personal 
identity  maintained  if  this  ceaseless  change  is  going  on  ?  An  agree- 
able writer  answers  in  this  wise: — The  oxygen  that  departs  seems 
to  whisper  its  secret  to  the  oxygen  that  arrives ;  and  thus  while  the 
non  ego  shifts  and  changes,  the  ego  remains  intact.  Life,  then,  is  a 
wave^  which  in  no  two  consecutive  moments  of  its  existence  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  particles.  But  the  wave  passes  on  transporting 
its  mysterious  freight  to  other  shores,  for  other  and  important  uses. 
Kow  physiological  chemistry  teaches  us  the  exact  amount  of  the 
daily  loss.      It  teaches  us  also   the  exact  amount  of   nutriment 
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ill  every  species  of  food  that  we  eat.  If  this  were  all,  the  caleu- 
lation  would  be  easily  made.  But  it  goes  farther  than  this.  It 
acquaints  us  with  the  amount  of  loss  produced  by  the  various  movie- 
sunrise  to  sunset ;  the  pedestrian  who  walks  one  mile  or  ten  miles, 
ments  of  the  body.  The  blacksmith  who  works  at  the  anvil  from 
as  well  as  the  lazy  drone  of  the  tropics  who  sits  all  day  in  the  shade, 
half  asleep  and  half  awake,  lose  thi  ir  muscular  substance  some- 
what in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exercise  they  take.  Even  the 
evolution  of  thought,  whether  it  result  in  the  soft  sentiment  of  the 
poet,  or  in  the  philosophical  induction  of  the  scholar  or  the  states- 
man, is  accompanied  with  loss  of  substance,  and  this  loss  must  be 
made  uj)  by  appropriate  food.  Modern  physiology,  I  say,  can  accu- 
rately determine  what  kind  of  food  is  best  adapted  to  the  various 
work,  and  thie  amount  that  is  necessary  to  produce  it.  Is  aU  this 
idle  and  curious  speculation'?  By  no  means.  The  amelioration  of 
our  fellow-man  is  the  consequence  of  it.  Under  humane  legislation 
it  finds  its  application  in  the  work  house ;  in  the  prison  ;  among  the 
untbrtunates  of  the  lunatic  asylum ;  in  the  damp  and  unwholesome 
mine  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  various  factories, 
where  men,  women,  and  childen  toil  from  daylight  to  the  late  hours 
of  the  night,  in  order  to  keep  soul  and*  body  together.  To  an  en- 
lightened mind  it  suggests  the  appropriate  nourishment  for  severe 
intellectual  labor  ;  so  that  when  the  celebrated  Agassiz  told  his 
friends  that  be  must  retire  to  the  sea  shore  to  get  food  for  his 
wasted  brain,  he  was  telling  them  but  the  plain  and  simple  truth; 
or  when  the  aged  humboldt,  in  the  midst  of  his  abstruse  calcula- 
tions, called  frequently  for  dilute  phosphoric  acid  for  a  beverage,  he 
was  doing  only  that  which  the  daily  laborer  does  when  he  asks  for 
meat  in  proportion  to  his  work. 

What  now  is  the  application  of  all  this  to  disease?  What  use 
does  the  enUghfened  physician  make  of  it  in  his  daily  round  of 
practice  ?  Mueh,  indeed ;  far  more  than  many  of  yoa  would  expect. 
He  transfers  the  reasoning  from  the  well  to  the  side.  Modern  sci- 
ence has  taught  him  that  fever  is  like  labor ;  it  wastes  the  body ;  it 
wearies  down  the  muscular  tissues  5  it  weakens  the  nervous  system, 
and  wears  away  t|ie  patient  like  hard  work  wears  away  the  half- 
fed  horse.  A  man  with  typhoid  fever,  though  prostrate  in  his  bed, 
is  daily  doing  a  yapt  amount  of  labor.  The  fever  wastes  his  body, 
and  although  we  cannot  cut  it  short,  we  know  how  to  make  up  for 
the  waste  o(  hii^  tissues.  Our  science  teaches  us  that  we  must 
supply  him  liberally  with  such  nourishment  as  will  repair  the 
loss,  ^iid  the  enlightened  physician  of  the  present  day  knows  what 
kind  of  food  and  drinks  to  give  him,  and  what  kind  of  medicine  as- 
sists hiin  to  digest  such  food,  so  that  in  proportion  as  old  flesh  is 
lost  new  flesh  may  be  deposited  in  its  place.  This  is  a  great  step 
gained  by  modern  researches,  and  it  is  knowledge  dearly  bought  by 
the  deepest  philosopbicalreasoning.    I  have  taken  for  illustration 
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only  one  disease,  but  there  are  many  in  the  catalogue  where  the 
8ame  principles  will  apply.  It  is  much  to'  be  regretted  tiiat  fkcts 
like  these  are  not  generally  known ;  are  not  interwoven  with  every 
man's  collegiate  education,  so  tliat  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  ap- 
ply them  for  his  own  well-being,  he  may,  at  any  rate,  know  where 
to  seek  for  advice,  which  is  of  the  first  indportanice  to  him  either  in 
health  or  sickness.  In  this  country  the  community  has  hardly 
awakened  to  the  value  of  educated  physicians,  but  our  neighbors 
across  the  water  are  keenly  alive  to  it.  Quackery  holds  no  sway 
over  the  intelligent  families  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 
They  ignore  its  wiles,  no  matter  how  seductive  be  the  garb  in  which 
they  are  dresseil.  They  value  physical  health  too  highly  to  allow 
tbemselves  to  be  trifled  with  by  ignorant  impostors  who  practice 
out  of  the  pale  of  medical  science,  and  when  they  need  assistance 
they  select  such  as  is  acknowledged,  not  by  the  masses  only,  but 
by  the  profession  itself,  believing  that  those  educated  in  the  profes- 
sion are  the  best  judges  of  who  is  competent  and  who  is  not. 

In  another  field  of  physiological  research,  the  discoveries  have 
not  been  less  vjist  or  less  important.  The  subtle  analysis  of  the 
blood  in  health  and  in  disease  has  been  maiked  with  the  most  im- 
portant consequences.  The  same  kind  of  analysis  into  the  prisons 
of  noxious  vapors  has  revealed  a  host  of  preventives  that  the  phy- 
vsieians  of  the  past  knew  nothing  about.  The  high  powers  of  the 
microscojie  that  hring  withiij  the  range  of  our  sight  the  minute  crea- 
tures of  the  hidden  world,  are  now  opening  an  unexplored  region 
that  none  but  the  scientific  physician  can  ever  travel  in.  Ute  theo- 
ries of  thep(i»t  are  giving  place  to  the  tacts  of  the  presenij  and  to 
the  brightest  hop^s  for  the  future.  Pestilence  once  kept  great  cities 
at  a  standard  population,  but  science,  aided  by  wise  legislation,  now 
keeps  it  at  bay,  and  though  we  may  never  eradi<^te  it,  we  may  still 
be  able  to  keep  its  blight  away  from  the  community,  and  tiios  save 
from  premature  destruction  the  fairest  and  best  of  our  race. 

The  microscopic  researches  into  thenervoufe  system^  have  lately 
develop-ed  certain  masses  of  nerve  substance  in  every  portion  of  the 
body,  acting  as  distinct  centres  of  nervous  influence,  and  which,  for 
a  time,  can  keep  up  an  independent  action  in  any  given  part.  This 
promises  to  be  a  very  important  discovery,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to 
elucidate  some  physiological  phenomena  that  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  The  vitality  of  some  of  the  cold-blooded  rep- 
tilesj  even  after  the  brain  has  been  removed,  has  long  puzzled  the 
physiologists;  The  movements  of  the  decapitated  animal  were  re- 
ferred entirely  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  chord,  but  this  is 
hardly  enough  to  account  for  the  long  continued  persistence  of  vi- 
tality. It  is  highly  probable  that  these  nerue  masses  come  in  as  an 
imjwrtant  factor,  and  they  may  also  have  much  to  do  with  those 
strange  motions  that  we  witness  in  persons  recently  dead  of  cholera, 
as  well  as  other  local  mbvemenlis  during  life,  thecaase  of  which  has 
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hitherto  been  obscure.  You  may  ask,  of  what  use  is  all  this?  you 
caunot  restore  the  patient's  lite,  nor  can  you  prolong  the  existence 
of  the  reptile  more  than  an  hour  after  taking  off  his  head.  That  is 
true  enough.  But  having  ascertained  that  these  little  nerve  masses, 
until  lately  undiscovered,  can  generate  power  under  appropriate 
stimuli,  we  are  led  to  use  such  stimulus  in  the  bed-room  of  the  sick. 
It  teaches  us  how  to  give  power  to  the  paralytic,  to  restore  to. health 
the  functions  of  various  parts  of  the  body  by  local  means,  without 
subjecting  the  suffering  invalid  to  continued  doses  of  medicine. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  of  modem  science  is 
the  well  established  fact  that  rigid  cleanliness  will  keep  away  dis- 
ease. Some  of  the  microscopic  objects  causing  disease  increase  so 
rapidly  that  a  thousand  or  a  million  will  be  generated  in  an  hour. 
The  very  atmosphere  that  we  breathe  is  full  of  them.  The  surgeon 
lays  down  his  knife,  an<l  picks  it  up  again  swarming  with  objects 
that  he  cannot  see,  and  transplants  them  in  the  wound  he  is  trying- 
to  heal.  The  nurse  often  unconsciously  does  the  same  thing  when 
not  scrupulously  particular  with  his  towels  and  sponges.  Nature 
furnishes  the  poison,  but  science  steps  in  with  the  antidote  and  pre- 
vents its  taking  effect;  and  the  result  of  all  such  researches  is,  that 
the  cleanest  cities  the  cleanest  prison-houses,  the  cleanest  hospitals, 
are  by  far  the  most  healthy.  Water,  however,  is  not  the  only  agent 
to  be  used.  It  must  contain  in  solution  certain  disinfectants  which 
were  not  discovered  by  accident,  but  which  were  only  suggested 
after  patient,  laborious  study,  and  often  repeated  exiieriments.  But, 
gentlemen,  I  must  close  this  portion  of  my  address.  All  honor, 
however,  to  the  great  names  that  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  department 

It  gives  me  pain  to  say  that  some  of  these  great  men  incline  to 
materialisn.  Their  investigations  bring  them  so  near  to  the  point 
where  inorganic  matter  springs,  as  it  were»  into  life,  that  they  leap 
over  the  little  chasm,  and  embrace  the  doctrine  that  life  itself  is 
evolved  from  matter.  In  other  words,  that  if  they  could  only  go  a 
little  further,  they  could  create  an  aninuil  or  a  vegetable  of  the  lo^-- 
est  order,  and  then  that  such  creation  could  go  on  to  perfect  itself 
by  natural  and  artificial  causes,  until  it  culminated  in  the  giant 
oak  of  the  forest,  the  great  leviathan  that  swims  the  deep,  or  evcii 
the  majestic  form  of  man  himself.  In  the  pride  of  their  really  com- 
prehensive intellects,  they  dislike  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  any- 
thing behind  the  veil  which  they  may  not  see.  They  are  blinded  to 
the  finger  of  the  great  Creator  from  whom  life  in  its  humblest  form 
always  proceeds.  They  can  attribute  to  flim  every  power,  and  yet 
life,  the  subtlest  and  most  miraculous  of  all  essences,  they  wish  Uf 
seize  from  His  grasp,  and  make  it  subject  to  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  certain  material  gases,  under  what  they  call  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Vain  and  deluded  philosophers !  ts  there  not  enough 
in  the  great  range  of  nature  to  occupy  theii*  speculations  without 
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going  to  this  doubtful  and  uncertaiu  ground  t  Are  they  not  satis- 
fied to  investigate  His  laws,  without  disputing  with  Him  the  palm 
of  creating  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  of  His  wonderful 
works  ?  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  waste  no  more  time  in  these 
idle  speculations  which  are  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  the  no- 
blest of  all  of  God's  creattires.  Better  that  mankind  should  remain 
in  utter  ignorance,  and  grope  through  life  like  the  uncultured  sav- 
age, than  to  risk  the  loss  of  their  immortal  souls  by  attempting  to 
scrutinize  too  closely  the  works  of  Nature's  God. 

For  myself,  gentlemen,  I  am  the  humblest  of  the  students  of  na- 
ture. What  I  know  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  there  is  yet 
to  learn  5  but  the  more  I  study  of  it,  the  morfe  do  I  see  the  Divine 
hand  guiding,  guarding,  creating  everything.  More  esi)ecially  do 
I  see  it  ill  mind — mind,  which  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  can  com- 
pnss  earth  and  Heaven ;  mind  which  can  give  rise  to  all  the  soft 
sentiments,  the  tender  emotions,  the  noble  and  generous  feelings 
which  we  know  we  possess.  Can  all  these  flow  from  matter — mat- 
ter which  puiifles  and  perishes:  which  today  assumes  one  shape, 
to-morrow  another,  and  on  whose  very  existence  ceaseless  change  is 
written.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  chemistry  subtle  enough 
to  aiialyze  an  emotion  of  the  mind.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  re- 
fined and  exquisite  sentiments  that  originated  in  the  brain  of  Mil- 
ton, of  Shakespeare,  of  Tennyson,  sentiments  that  have  enchained 
the  world,  and  kept  whole  nations  of  intellectual  men  in  breathless 
suspense  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  sublimity,  could  possibly 
flow  from  natter.  I  am  unwilling  to  think  that  the  lofty  concep- 
tions of  Cicero,  the  burning  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  glow- 
ing effulgence  that  radiated  from  the  inspired  brain  of  Isaiah,  could 
have  their  origin  in  perishable  matter.  No,  rather  would  I  humbly 
confess  my  ignorance,  and  leave  the  field  unsatisfied. 

Now,  if  mind  is  so  diflBcult  to  analyze,  and  presents  so  many  bar- 
riers to  a  clear  understanding  of  its  phenomena — if  it  has  baffled 
the  metaphysics  of  Locke,  of  Hume,  of  Stewart,  and  of  the  bril- 
liant host  of  kindred  writers  who  have  lived  from  Aristotle  to  the 
present  day ;  how  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  comprehend  the  enig- 
ma of  life,  that  subtle  emanation  from  the  Supreme  Being  that  per- 
vades the  world ;  that  attenuated  essence  which  spreads  through 
ocean,  air,  and  earth,  making  green  the  grass,  vocal  the  forest,  and 
joyous  the  innumerable  creatures  that  sport  in  the  sunshine,  and 
slug  their  perpetual  hymn  of  praise  in  honor  of  their  Creator. 

A  distinguished  writer,  now  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  in  a 
public  address  which  tor  perspicuity,  for  erudition,  for  elegance  of 
diction,  will  compare  with  any  discourse  written  in  the  present 
learned  age,  has  said,  ''that  an  animated  atom  whirling  through 
the  proud  heart  of  a.  Russian  Czar  on  Monday  morning,  may  be 
masti<jat(»d  in  a  carrot  by  the  meanest  of  his  vassals  on  Saturday 
night."    Aye,  but  who  animated  the  atomf    Who  gave  it  lite  and 
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action  so  to  whiii,  and  having  whirled  to  its  satisfaction,  then  to 
metamorphose  itself  into  an  infinitesimal  part  of  a  carrot  or  a 
turnip  f  Did  matter  give  it  Life  f  Did  not  its  animation  rather 
come  from  the  great  First  Cause,  who  shows  His  awful  grandenr  in 
the  thunder  and  the  lightniug,  His  ample  benevolence  in  the  beauty 
of  the  green  earth,  now  robed  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  then 
hushed  in  darkness  and  in  silence,  only  to  burst  forth  once  more  into 
all  the  splendors  of  returning  day  ?  Ko,  I  say,  I  would  leave  the 
mystery  to  be  solved  in  some  higher  state  of  existence  that  I  may 
hereafter  enjoy,  and  in  the  midst  of  mv  perplexity  exclaim  with  the 
Poet, 

"Thou  grt»at  First  Cause  least  understood, 

Who  all  my  sense  confined; 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good, 

And  I  myself  am  blind,^' 

I  have  regretted  that  some  of  our  great  authors  are  becoming 
materialists.  Writers  outside  of  the  profession  reproach  us  with 
materialism.  A  very  eminent  French  divine  complained  a  year  or 
two  ago,  that  materialism  was  taught  in  Paris  with  the  sanction  of 
the  minister  of  public  instruction.  He  says  it  is  triumphant  in  the 
medical  school  of  Paris.  I  do  not  wonder  that  any  doctrine,  no  mat- 
ter how  monstrous^  should  be  taught  in  France,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
see  public  lecturers  following  in  their  footsteps  in  England,  and 
even  iii  our  own  country.  The  principle  of  life  neither  comes  from 
matter,  nor  goes  to  matter.  When  its  earthly  tenement  either  by 
disease  or  decay  becomes  too  imperfect  to  contain  it,  the  flame  may 
flicker,  and  the  spark  go  out  to  our  eyes,  but  it  still  exists  as  it  has 
done  throughout  the  eternity  of  the  past,  and  as  it  will  do  through 
all  the  endless  ages  of  the  future.  The  thought  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  Tennyson  in  the  following  lines : 

My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this. 
That  life  shall  live  forever  more, 
Thttt  nothing  vtralUs  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed 
And  cast  as  rubbish  tm  the  void. 
When  God  has  made  the  pile  complete. 

Where,  gentlemen,  will  all  this  end  1  Does  it  not  inevitably  lead 
to  materialism  of  the  grossest  character  r  Does  it  not  root  out  the 
very  foundations  of  religion  If  Does  it  not  put  a  seal  on  the  wistful 
eyes  of  faith,  and  lead  us  eventually  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
reason.  Give  to  these  philosophers  what  they  claim.  Believe  with 
them  that  life  is  the  offspring  of  matter  5  what  then  will  they  ask  f 
They  will  say : — If  life  comes  from  matter,  and  mind  is  the  direct 
offspring  of  matter,  then  why  not  the  soul,  the  "  so-called'^  immor- 
tal soul  ?  Let  us  grasp  that,  too,  and  we  will  have  absorbed  all 
things,  both  psychical  and  material ;  made  them  all  the  offspring  of 
these  miraculous  gases,  and  thus  become  entirely  independent  of 
the  "  Unknown  God !"  And  then,  my  fellow-members — what  then  ? 
Why,  thus,  insensibly  they  will  lead  us  from  the  altar  of  our  wor- 
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ship.  They  will  turn  our  temples,  now  dedicated  to  the  great  Jeho- 
vah, into  schools  of  human  philosophy.  Tiiey  will  ere<5t  statues  to 
the  goddess  of  Reason,  and,  like  the  heathen  in  his  blindness,  we 
too  will  l)ow  down  to  wood  and  stone.  They  will  burn  incense  to 
other  gods  than  the  one  whom  we  are  taught  to  adore.  Then  will 
have  vanished  fi*om  our  hearts  and  our  hearthstones  all  that  makes 
life  cherished  and  dear  to  us.  Then  will  that  beautiful  code  of  deep- 
toned  morality,  that  sweet  system  of  unfeigned  ])iety,  the  holy  reli- 
gion of  our  Saviour,  be  torn  from  our  f)re8ent  lively  faith,  and  we 
shall  be  plunged  into  a  chaos  of  unbelief,  which  will  leave  us  noth- 
ing but  misery  and  despair.  These  materialistic  philosophers,  as  a 
general  rule,  deny  that  they  are  materialists,  but  say  that  they  ai^ 
compelled  to  use  such  terms  and  words  as  are  generally  applied  to 
matter^  in  order  to  make  their  spetmlations  understood  by  others. 
To  this  we  have  no  objection,  but  we  contend  that  after  borrowing 
these  words,  they  still  have  proved  nothing.  After  all  of  their 
elaborati^  and  seductive  arguments,  they  cannot  explain  to  us  what 
life  is,  nor  can  they  ever  make  us  understand  the  nature  of  a  vital 
process.  It  is  all  speculation.  They  say,  give  us  a  few  simple  com- 
binations of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  under  for 
Torable  circumstances,  an  animal  is  formed.  Now  the  favorable  dr- 
cumstanceSj  to  use  a  common  expression,  is  just  where  the  Almighty 
comes  in  and  says,  '>  let  there  be  life,"  just  as  he  did  at  the  dawn  of 
creation,  when  His  sublime  flat  went  forth  in  the  words  "Let  there 
be  light,  and  the  light  was.^ 

Do  Jiot  consider  me,  gentlemen,  as  wishing  to  stop  investigation. 
Let  us  use  our  faculties  to  the  very  utmost  limits,  leaving  no  part  of 
nature  undeveloped ;  subjecting  everything  to  the  closest  scrutiny ; 
taking  nothing  for  granted  that  has  not  passed  through  the  experi- 
nientum  crucis,  and  giving  to  every  explorer  of  a  new  branch  all 
the  credit  that  is  one  to  him,  as  well  as  all  the  aid  in  our  power.  A 
single  fact  unknown  before  will  be  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  thousand 
other  facts,  and  the  j)rofession  at  large,  as  well  as  humanity  itself, 
will  be  the  gainers.  The  desire  of  all  of  us  should  be  to  simplify 
both  the  science  and  the  art  of  medicine,  so  that  in  our  day  and 
generation  we  may  be  useful  men,  and  leave  to  our  post-erity  such 
indellible  landmarks  as  may  be  of  service  to  guide  them  in  their 
usefulness  to  mankind.  But  if  we  love  our  profession,  let  each  of 
us  consider  himself  a  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower,  to  keep  away 
from  it  anythijig  that  will  leave  a  taint  on  its  fair  escutcheon.  Some 
of  us  are  teachers  in  institutions  of  learning ;  many  are  engaged  in 
preparing  the  young  for  attendance  in  the  lecture  room;  and  each, 
however  humble,  has  his  influence  over  the  aspiring  and  plastic 
mind  of  the  youth  committed  to  his  charge.  Let  us  see  that  they 
are  not  tainted  with  skepticism,  while  they  are  preparing  themselves 
to  practice  a  profession  which  carries  them  intimately  into  every 
household.  The  profession  of  medicine  is  fast  raising  itself  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  land.     It  has  forced  its  own  way  to  this  ele- 
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vated  positioii  by  its  own  labors,  ani  by  t^e  appreciation  of  such 
labors  by  governmental  authorities.  I  see  by  late  debates  in  the 
British  parliament  that  it  is  contemplated  having  a  medical  bureau, 
with  its  chief  as  an  officer  of  State,  to  rank  with  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  other  cabinet  officers. 
The  dense  population  of  Great  Britain  and  of  continental  countries, 
requires  a  health  department  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  great- 
est blessing  which  Heaven  has  given  to  jnan.  Our  own  (country 
will  follow  their  example,  and  we  must  use  every  endeavor  to  keep 
out  of  our  calling  anything  that  can  attach  odium  to  it  in  the  minds 
of  an  enlightened  and  religious  people.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  dwell  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  tendency  of  modern  investi- 
gators, and  although  I  wish  to  give  them  the  full  meed  of  praise 
for  their  laborious  and  masterly  discoveries,  as  the  orator  of  your 
association,  I  wish  to  warn  you  not  to  be  led  astray  by  some  of  their 
materml  doi^trines — not  to  be  seduced,  by  a  parade  of  human  learn- 
ing, on  to  those  dangerous  shoals  of  skepticism,  where  some  of  the 
noblest  intellects  that  have  adorned  our  science,  have  been  wrecked 
and  lost — perhaps  forever.  Physical  science  has  its  proper  limits, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  go  with  safety.  When  it  invades  the  do- 
main of  metaphysics,  or  going  further  still,  attempts  to  unravel  the 
mysterious  thread  of  life^  it  treads  on  uncertain  ground,  and  insidi- 
ously but  surely  calls  on  us  to  embrace  opinions  contrary  to  our  in- 
tuitions, opposed  to  our  convictions,  and  at  war  with  our  most 
cherished  faith. 

If  the  limits  of  this  discourse  allowed  me  to  do  so,  it  would  per- 
haps be  amusing  for  me  to  carry  you  into  those  fanciful  regions, 
where  these  dreamy  philosophers,  after  having  cut  loose  from  legiti- 
mate logic,  have  carried  their  romantic  speculations.  Going  far 
back  into  the  depths  of  Time,  they  pass  over  the  gulf  that  sepa- 
rated the  solid  from  the  molten  condition  of  our  earth ;  and  not  satis- 
fied with  seeing  the  burning  mass  whirling  in  a  liquid  state  through 
space,  they  go  even  back  to  the  nebulous  period  of  the  planet,  when 
it  floated  in  the  heavens  as  a  fiery  mist,  and  in  this  luminous  and 
glowing  ether,  they  pretend  that  everything  belonging  to  this  world 
existed.  That  not  only  was  the  matter  of  our  bodies  there,  but 
that  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  our  minds  were  also  there,  re- 
volving as  part  and  parcel  of  the  lurid  mass.  Yea,  further  still ; 
our  emotions  and  our  will  existed  there  also  in  the  glowing  matter. 
So  that  the  sublime  poetry  that  has  touched  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tions :  the  holy  expression  that  has  beamed  from  the  pious  faces  of 
the  devoted  saints :  the  tender  love  of  the  mother  lor  her  first  born, 
as  well  as  tiie  thoughts  that  run  through  her  mind  when  she  feels  it 
as  yet  to  be  pure  and  sinless  as  the  angels  of  Heaven ;  that  all  this, 
I  say,  and  everything  else  beside,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind, 
was  once,  in  the  dim  distance  of  the  past,  a  mist  of  nebulous  ether, 
floating  in  the  immensity  of  space. 
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In  these  wild  regions  of  romance,  where  shall  we  find  the  ark  of 
safety  for  our  yearning  and  aspiring  souls  ?  If  such  be  the  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind,  how  fortunate  indeed  for  us  that  the  God 
whom  their  imaginations  could  not  reach  beyond  the  fiery  cloud, 
came  in  to  our  rescue,  and  revealed  to  us  a  hope  and  a  religion  that 
the  humblest  can  understand,  and  the  most  unpretending  (?an  cher- 
ish and  adore. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  the  wise  counsel  of  one  of  the  greatest 
among  us;  one  who  has  penetrated  deeply  into  all  the  branches 
of  medicine  and  its  collateral  sciences;  who  has  gone  over  the  whole 
range  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and  made  the  clearest  expose 
of  the  unity  of  design  and  the  benevolence  of  the  great  Architect 
who  framed  the  earth  we  live  upon,  as  well  as  all  other  worlds  that 
are  contemporary  with  us,  and  that  have  preceded  us.  Listen  to 
what  this  great  physiologist,  Dr.  Carpenter,  has  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject : 

"  All  of  our  science  is  but  an  investigation  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Creator  acts ;  its  highest  '  laws'  are  but  the  expressions  of  the 
mode  in  which  He  manifests  His  agency  to  us.  Andwheii  the  phy- 
siologist is  inclined  to  dwell  unduly  upon  his  capacity  for  penetrat- 
ing the  secrets  of  nature,  it  may  be  salutary  for  him  to  reflect,  that, 
even  if  he  should  succeed  in  placing  his  department  of  study  upon 
a  level  with  those  ])hysical  sciences,  in  which  the  mosc  complete 
knowledge  of  '  causation '  (using  the  term  in  the  sense  of  'uncondi- 
tional sequence')  has  been  acquired,  and  in  which  the  highest  gene- 
ralizations have  been  attained,  he  is  still  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
able  to  comprehend  that  power,  which  is  the  efficient  cause  alike  of 
the  simplest  and  most  minute,  and  of  the  most  complicated  and 
most  majestic  phenomena  of  the  Universe.  But  when  man  shall 
have  passed  through  that  embryo  state,  and  shall  have  under- 
gone that  metamorphosis  in  which  everything  whose  purpose  was 
temporary  shall  be  thrown  aside,  and  his  permanent  and  immor- 
tal essence  shall  alone  remain,  then  we  are  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve his  finite  mind  will  be  brought  into  nearer  connection  with 
the  infinite^  and  his  highest  aspirations  after  truth,  beauty  and  good- 
ness, will  be  gratified  by  the  disclosure  of  their  source,  and  by  the 
increase  of  his  power  of  approach  towards  it.  The  philosopher  who 
has  attained  the  highest  summit  of  mortal  wisdom,  is  he  who,  if  he 
use  his  faculties  aright,  has  the  clearest  perception  of  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge,  and  the  most  earnest  desires  for  the  lifting  of 
that  veil  which  separates  liim  from  the  unseen.  He,  then,  has  the 
strongest  motives  for  that  humility  of  spirit  and  purity  of  heart 
without  which,  we  are  assured,  none  shall  see  God." 

Leavi)ig  now  this  field  of  controversy  which,  to  my  mind,  is  preg- 
nant with  trouble,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  unsettle  our  belief 
on  subjects  far  more  important  than  the  development  of  physical 
science,  let  me  return  to  our  profession. 
01 
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,  Tl^^re  is  no  department  In  which^  wit^n  the  laA;t  tewyears^  a 
great  ajnount  of  new  a^d  aseM  matter  has  not  been  a^ded  to  oar 
previous  stock  of  knowledge.  Among  other  braIK^^s,  that  of  the 
eye,  and  the  morbid  changes  to  which  it  is  sutyeet,  has  bee^  assidu- 
ously cultivated.  Instrumeiiits  have  been  invented  by  the  means  of 
which  we  can  look  into  its  hitherto  dark  chambers,  and  see  Ji^ach 
that  is  going  on.  These  instruments  teach  us  the  appearance  in 
health,  apd  enable  us  thereby  to  see  any  departure  from  it.  Our 
practice  in  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  a  few  years  ago,  was 
nothing  more  than  empiricism,  whereas  now  we  have  a  key  to  the 
mystery,  and  can  ei]the^  prescribe  with  certainty,  or  else  inform  the 
patient  that  his  trouble  is  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  and  tiius 
save  him  much  needless  expense  and  anxiety.  The  neryous  mass 
that  lines  the  interior  of  the  orbit  often  indicates  the  state  of  the 
brain,  and  it  is  oi^ly  a  few  moiiths  ago  that  I  witnessed  in  a  north- 
ern  hospital  the  efficacy  of  a  treatment  entirely  suggested  by  the 
appearance  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  patient  could  not  be  made  to 
sleep  under  the  influence  of  any  anodyne.  A  consultation  on  his 
case  turned  on  the  state  of  the  brain,  one  of  the  physicians  suggest- 
ing that  there  was  probably  a  congestion.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  be  certain  of  this  congested  state;  if  not,  positive  harm 
would  accrue  from  bleeding.  The  ()phthalinoscoj)e  was  brought  into 
play  to  settle  the  question,  and  an  examination  into  the  interior  of 
the  eye,  by  means  of  this  valuable  instrument,  revealed  an  active 
congestion  of  the  optic  nerve,  wjhich  indicated  the  same  state  of  the 
brain.  The  patient  was  freely  cupped,  and  went  quietly  off  into  a 
profound  and  refreshing  sleep.  t)iseases  of  other  organs  besides  the 
brain  may  also  be  positively  ascertained  by  means  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. Among  such  diseases  in  distant  organs  may  be  mentioned 
degeneration  of  the  kidney.  It  seems  strange  that  we  are  able  to 
diagnose  such  a  disease  by  looking  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  this  is  a  means,  and  a  very  valuable  one, 
in  making  out  a  diagnosis.  Able  practitioners  are  pushing  their 
observations  in  this  direction,  and  we  may  look  for  impprtant  sug- 
gestions in  the  rationale  of  treatment  These  naechanical  contri- 
vances for  looking  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  are  yearly  becom- 
ing more  complete,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  quite  possible  to 
look  some  distance  down  into  the  windpipe,  and  even  to  photograph 
the  appearance  so  as  to  convey  it  to  the  eyes  of  another.  We  can 
thus  consult  with  an  eminent  physician  in  London  or  Pa^s,  and 
send  him  by  letter  the  exact  appearance  of  the  ptpt  we  wish  to 
submit  to  his  more  practiced  eye. 

In  a  former  pa^t  pf  my  discourse  I  have  made  aUusipii  to  the  mi- 
crpscope.  I  wil|  not  occupy  your  time  by  detailing  the  great  aiid 
important  adyaQce  which  our  science  has  derived  even  within  the 
last  twelve  months  frona  this  little  inst|:umeut.  TTptii  the  public 
mind  becomes  familiarized  with  these  explorations  into  the  t^n^u 
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wotld',  it  iroiiM  be  like  going  intxy  the  regions  of  the  marvellbas,  to 
detail  to  a  mil^d  atidience  like  the  pi^sent,  the  levelations  of  the 
microsoope.  We  mdy  think  that  the  eyd  tronld  be  satiated  by  look- 
ing thi*<mgh  the  telescope  into  the  remote  abyss  of  space  and  there 
to  see  stars,  whose  light  travelling  millions  of  mites  per  minnte 
takes  years  to  reach  the  earth ;  bnt  that  is  as  nothing  to  be  com- 
pacted'with  the  world  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  this  earth 
which  the  naked  eye  has  never  seen.  The  rich  array  of  cofors  pre- 
sented by  some  of  these  microscopic  objects  nuder  the  influence  of 
solar  light,  throws  into  the  shad^  the  most  gorgeons  sunset,  or  the 
snblimest  conception'  which  the  artisf  s  pencil  ever  transferred  to 
canvas.  Practical  medicine  has  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  l>eneflt 
from  microscot)ic  research^  and  mankind  at  large  are  again'  the 
beneflciaries  of  medical  labor  employed  in  such  investigations. 

In  the  departnient  of  Gynecology  the  march  of  the  profession  has 
still  beeti  onward,  and  here,  the  fairest,  may  I  say  the  purest  and 
best  part  of  our  race,  comes  in  for  the  largest  share  ot  the  Conquest. 
The  researches  into  the  diseases  of  womati  have  tended  greatly  to 
her  physical  and  moral  amelioration.  We  have  been  taught  not 
only  to  cure  many  of  her  diseases  which  were  before  considered  in- 
ciirable,  but  in  such  investigations  we  have  learned  many  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  her  nervous  system;  we  have  been  fotced  to  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  sympathy  that  exists  between  distant  parts 
of  her  organization,  and  as  the  consequence,  can  now  make  more 
allowances  for  her  moral  and  mental  phases  than  we  were  jus- 
tified in  doing  before.  If  she  has  become  more  helpless  ih  our  eyes, 
she  has  at  the  same  time  gained  Upon  our  sympaithies,  softened  our 
hearts,  and  compelled  us  to  advise  and  instruct  those  on  whom  she 
is  dependent,  not  to  reason  about  her  as  they  W6uld  about  Uien,  but 
oil  the  contrary  to  bear  witih  her  ap][iarent  eccentricities,  and  to  make 
every  allowance  for  the  occasional  vagaries  of  her  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.  If  modem  medicine  had  done  nothing  else  than  to 
render  more  tolerable  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  women,  it 
would  de8er\'^e  well  of  humanity ;  and  it  should  be  the  constant  aim 
of  the  profession  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  meSn  the  idea,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  sex  makes  a  great  difference  both  in  thought  and  action. 
]!To  one  knows  this  so  well  as  the  humane  and  watchful  physician. 
His  experience  and  reflection  both  in  the  sick  room  and  in  society, 
have  taught  it  to  him,  and  it  is  his  duty  as  her  fHend  and  counsellor 
to  improve  all  occasions  that  offer  to  impress  it  on  the  other  sex. 
This  is  the  only  way  that  men  outside  the  profession  can  ever  learn 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  for  they  must  always  be  ignorant  of  that 
physiological  knowledge  which  teaches  the  relation  between  body 
and  mind,  and  forms  the  basis  of  our  Judgment  in  such  important 
matters. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  our  profession  during  the  last  tx^etttty  yeats, 
my  attendon  is  arrested  at  no  fknnt  mofe  vividly^  thitn  in  thie  eon* 
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tinued  advance  of  our  Therapeutics.  The  late  researches  into  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  with  all  its  sympathies  both  direct 
and  remote,  have  modified  to  a  very  great  degree,  our  previous 
opinions  on  the  action  of  remedies;  and  1  cannot  help  thinking 
with  the  present  lights  before  me,  that  a  new  aud  important  era  iu 
this  line  of  the  profession  is  dawning  upon  us.  It  is  true  that  we 
cannot  always  transfer  the  phenomena  witnessed  by  experiments 
on  the  lower  animals,  to  the  more  finely  developed  nervous  struc- 
ture of  man,  and  we  are  not  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  because  a 
certain  eft'ect  is  produced  in  an  animal,  that  it  will  as  surely  be  pro- 
duced in  man.  The  moral  nature  of  man,  with  all  his  sentiments, 
his  sympathies  and  his  emotions,  comes  in  as  an  element  not  shared 
with  the  lower  animals,  and  hence  a  difficulty  often  occurs  in  rea- 
soning from  the  one  to  the  other.  Still,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
careful  experiment  has  furni>^hed  us  with  some  important  facts. 
The  controlling  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  all  the  vital 
processes,  both  in  health  and  disease,  is  not  to  be  ignored,  and  we 
do  know  that  certain  remedies  do  both  depress  and  exalt  nervous 
power.  We  can  watch  the  transparent  tissues  of  the  living  animal 
for  instance,  aud  see  the  capillaries  dilate  and  contract  by  certain 
stimuli.  We  can  then  i»ut  this  into  practice  on  ourselves,  and  wit- 
ness the  sauje  efi'ect.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  relate  some  of 
these  experiments  if  time  permitted,  and  I  feel  quite  assured  as  we 
improve  iu  our  pathology,  we  will  make  greater  use  of  remedies 
more  directly  addiessed  to  the  nervous  system.  This  will  be  much 
more  satisfactory  to  the  patient  than  to  the  apothecary,  for  it  will 
necessarily  lessen  in  quantity  the  doses  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving.  The  great  and  important  advantage  that  we  daily  derive 
from  both  cold  and  heat  in  our  pi  actice,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  con- 
trolling power  in  the  nervous  centres  on  distant  parts  where  disease  is 
committing  its  ravages.  They  both  act  upon  the  canillaries  through 
nervous  influence  besides  having  an  important  efi'ect  on  animal  heat. 
The  exi)eriments  of  Harley  and  others  have  greatly  enriched  our 
stock  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  witnessing  the  sound 
philosophy  of  their  deductions,  I  look  forward  with  certain  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  our  therapeutics  will  be  much 
simplified,  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  ascertaine<l  facts,  and 
will  be  addressed  mainly  to  the  nervous  system.  Surely  this  part 
of  our  organization  is  the  moving  spring  of  all  our  actions,  and  is 
rapt  in  the  profoundest  mystery.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attem])t  to  ex- 
plain what  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man  to  understand. 
Probably  in  some  other  stage  of  existence,  soi^ie  higher  sphere  in 
which  we  may  hereafter  live,  we  may  be  able  to  comprehend  more 
clearly,  what  we  now  see  through  a  glass  so  darkly. 

i^ow,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  science,  studied  fostered  and  matured 
through  successive  ages,  that  witiiin  the  present  century  has  been  de- 
graded by  the  score  of  vagaries,  which  play  upon  the  credulity,  and 
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insult  the  intelligence  of  the  present  enlightened  generation.  Men, 
nay  whole  communities,  are  found,  who  either  ignorant  of,  or  forget- 
ful of,  or  blind  to  the  great  principles  which  have  been  conceived  by 
philosophy,  substantiated  by  fact,  and  established  by  experience, 
are  willing  to  be  led  astray  by  novel  systems,  and  trust  their  lives 
to  designing  and  artful  men,  whose  intelligence  on  all  other  subjects 
they  have  no  respect  for,  whose  standing  they  do  not  acknowledge, 
and  whose  society  in  social  life  they  absolutelj^  refuse.  In  the 
whole  history  of  those  individuals  who  reject  the  established  theo- 
ries of -medicine,  is  there  a  single  man  to  be  found  who  has  a  philo- 
sophic mind,  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  an  honest  heart  If  !N'ot 
one.  While  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  regular  faculty,  with 
all  these  great  traits  of  human  character  combined,  have  graced 
every  century,  and  adorned  particularly  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
not  one  single  enlightened  and  conscientious  philosopher  has  prac- 
ticed or  promulgated  the  false  systems  that  have  occasionally  taken 
possession  of  the  publi3  mind,  and  carried  their  thousands  to  an  un- 
timely grave. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  grieve  or  despond  over  this.  It  is 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  general  im- 
perfection which  belongs  to  the  mental  structure  of  our  race.  If 
men  are  found  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  physical  existence 
to  a  new  system  of  medicine,  they,  also,  are  found,  and  in  large 
numbers,  too,  who  embrace  with  enthusiasm  some  false  and  myste- 
rious religious  doctrine  of  the  day,  at  the  risk  even  of  losing  their 
immortal  souls.  We  should  not  then  complain,  but  pursue  with 
steady  pur[)ose  the  study  of  our  science,  and  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  develop  its  truths,  and  to  perfect  its  practice.  We  know 
what  is  right,  and  it  is  our  duty  manfully  to  do  it  Let  us  not  be 
depressed  because  impostors  reap  the  reward  that  we  are  honestly 
entitled  to.  it  is  but  gold  that  they  acquire ;  gold,  sordid  and  per- 
ishable as  themselves.  Let  them  have  it  and  enjoy  it — but  what  is 
that  enjoyment  compared  with  the  one  which  flows  from  rectitude 
of  character  and  honesty  of  purpose  I  Tney  have  no  green  spots 
to  dwell  upon  in  the  memory  of  the  past.  They  have  no  nobleness 
of  character  which  makes  an  honest  man  proud  of  being  born  in 
the  semblance  of  his  Maker.  They  have  no  reputation  to  enjoy 
while  they  live — no  honorable  fame  to  leave  to  their  posterity  when 
they  die.  He  who  would  sa<?ritice  the  dignity  of  his  nature  for  the 
creature  comforts  that  can  be  purchased  with  money,  is  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  to  bi*  despised.  Let  us  leave  them  to  their  idols,  to 
share  the  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  remorse  that  flow  from 
its  worship. 

For  us  there  is  a  higher  task  let\  to  accomplish.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  value  oi  interchanging  our  opinions,  and  of  pursuing  a 
methodical  plan  for  the  advancement  of  our  science,  we  have  asso- 
ciated ourselves  in  order  that  we  may  have  concert  of  action.     By 
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uftlted  e£Bortd  we  have  already  done  inuc^,  and  tbei^  is  before  us  a 
beat^iM  field  in  which  to  labor;  hnt  labor  mnst  be  onr  watjdi^ord. 
This  sj>leiidid  fabric  which  we  have  received  from  our  ancestors 
mmt  not  be  neglected  by  ns^  It  has  now  reached  so  far  beyond 
anything  that  it  has  hitherto  a^^tained^  that  it  may  be  almost  con- 
sidered'complete;  bntthe  beantifal  fret-work  with  which  modem 
science  has  ornamented  and  adorned  it,  is  of  perishable  materiaiv 
md  it  Will  rnst  and  decay  unless  it  be  kept  bright  and  polished  by 
our  efforts.  Nor  is  there  anything  that  will  avail  us  but  continued 
action.  Many  of  you  are  young  and  capable,  and  you  must  discard 
your  apathy,  and  take  an  interest  in  your  pursuits.  One  or  two  in- 
dividuals among  us  can  do  but  little.  True^  they  may  be  glowing 
with  ardor,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  and  may  be  bright  by  nature 
and  education,  yet  their  labors  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
The  combined  energy  in  full  of  the  association  will  be  requisite. 
And,  gentlemen,  we  have  encouragement  from  many  and  from  high 
quarters.  Our  volume  of  "  Transactions,  **  published  last  year,  has 
been  hailed  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  every  direction.  Medi- 
cal journals  have  made  various  extrac'ts  from  its  pages,  and  we  have 
been  much  complimented  for  the  interest  we  take  in  the  elevation 
of  our  profession.  This  interest  must  be  contiuued,  and  we  must 
yearly  be  more  indusl^ous  and  more  vigilant.  Our  profession  iu 
the  South  is  liable  to  attack  from  so  many  quarters  that  unless  it 
has  some  stronghold — some  citadel  like  the  present  association,  it 
must  suffer  and  languish.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  onward,  and  the 
tocsin  of  reform  is  now  sounding  throughout  all  human  society.  As 
you  have  seen,  no  cla^s  of  men  is  making  more  strenuous  efforts 
for  advancement  than  the  medical  philosophers,  and  we,  here  in  Ala- 
bama, should  not  be  behind  the  times ;  but  while  we  are  in  the  field 
let  us  be  energetic  and  active.  It  requires  no  very  prophetic  eye  to 
see  that  a  bright  destiny  awaits  our  States  Her  legal  men  already 
stand  high  before  the  country  as  eminent  jurists ;  her  planters  are 
yearly  developing  her  agricultural  resources;  her  merchants  are 
opening  new  avenues  to  wealth,  and  pushing  her  commerce  in  every 
direction ;  her  miners  are  daily  raising  from  her  bosom  the  rich 
stores  that  have  been  hidden  there  for  centuries.  Shall  we  alone  be 
behind  the  times,  and  suffer  our  profession  to  languish,  and  thus 
deny  ourselves  the  ijosition  that  we  deserve  !  Shall  we  still  let  the 
syren  voice  of  indolence  woo  us  into  her  haunts  of  idleness,  plea- 
sure, and  amusement,  where  the  whole  experience  of  the  past  has 
taught  us  that  we  can  find  nothing  except  that  which  will  cloy  the 
senses,  clog  the  understanding,  and  poison  the  heart.  Is  there  not 
enough  of  interest  in  the  profession  to  arrest  a  large  share  of  our - 
time  and  attention,  and  to  induce  us  to  devote  it  to  the  development 
of  our  science  and  the  perfection  of  its  literature.  Who  can  tell  the 
influence  which  this  association  may  possess  when  its  present  mem- 
bership shall  reach  to  four  or  five  hundred;  and  who  is  there  that 
can  prophesy  the  immense  amount  of  benefit  to  society  at  large 
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which  that  noble  institation,  the  National  Medical  Association,  will 
be  productive  of  if  it  is  properly  managed,  when  its  present  eight  or 
nine  hundred  members  shall  swell  to  as  many  thousands,  gathered 
together  in  scientific  conclave  flpom  every  portion  of  our  land — ^from 
Maine  to  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlautic  to  the  Pacific  shore. 

I  would  be  doing  violence  to  my  own  feelings  and  injustice  to  her 
were  I  not  before  I  close  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  woman.  Amid 
the  toils,  the  troubles,  the  anxieties  of  our  laborious  profession,  we 
would  often  become  heart-sickened  and  discouraged,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  our  services  are  keenly  appreciated  by  woman.  What- 
ever is  lofty  |n  sentiment,  or  touching  in  emotion,  or  tender  in  sym- 
pathy, finds  a  welcome  reception  in  her  responsive  bosom.  She 
does  not  mingle  with  the  world  to  become  cold  with  its  icy  touch,  but 
is  ever  warm,  and  gentle,  and  affectionate.  Man  may  forget  the 
hand  that  administered  to  his  relief;  the  daily  visit  that  guarded 
him  in  his  infirmity  ]  he  may  think  the  debt  is  discharged  and  the 
obligation  cancelled  by  the  remuneration  from  his  purse.  But  wo- 
man deals  not  thus.  Her  heart  will  never  permit  her  to  forget  the 
being  who  endeavored  to  smooth  the  couch  of  her  affliction  by  re- 
lieving her  from  pain.  It  will  never  allow  her  to  forget  him  who 
watched  her  infant  child,  sympathized  with  her  in  its  suffering,  re- 
joiced with  her  in  its  relief,  or  if  the  fatal  stroke  must  come,  and 
the  angel  spirit  too  pure  for  earth  must  return  to  the  bosom  of  its 
God,  ever  present  in  her  memory,  and  not  forgotten  in  her  prayers, 
is  the  kind  friend  who  was  present  to  do  all  that  he  could,  and  who 
would  have  saved,  had  not  the  mandate  gone  forth  which  rendered 
him  as  helpless  as  the  dying  babe  itself.  Even  the  youngest  among 
us  would  dislike  to  forego  the  pleasure  that  lights  up  his  bosom  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  gratitude  of  woman.  The  anticipation  of 
that  which  is  still  to  come  is  sweet — the  memory  of  that  gone  by  is 
among  the  brightest  spots  of  his  professional  career — ^the  green  oases 
in  the  desert  of  the  past. 

Members  of  the  association,  by  the  diplomas  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  Alma  Mater^  a  small  portion  of  the  temple  of  medi- 
cal science  has  been  entrusted  to  our  care.  Let  our  association  be 
tiaithfid  to  its  trust,  and  keep  its  share  of  the  beautiful  fabric  bright 
and  polished.  Beneath  its  domes  and  spires,  within  its  sacred 
walls,  is  taught  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  the  professious ;  one  of  la- 
bors and  fatigues,  but  of  heartfelt  sympathies  and  extended  chari- 
ties. One  that  relates  to  man  himself;  man,  who  is  so  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made ;  who  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  all  his 
ftmctious,  moral,  physical  and  intellectual,  is  so  strange  and  so  mys- 
terious ;  man,  whom  God  did  not  hesitate  to  mould  after  His  own 
form,  and  whose  spirit  He  has  thought  worthy  of  an  immortal  hab- 
itation. 
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DISEASEiS  OP  P&AWILLE  AlfD  nmm. 

BY  S.  P.  SmTH,  M.  !>.,  of  PBJiTXTiUiE. 


The  followiiig  is  a  eonds^  Bistory  of  the  dilseases  6t  PtatMlU 
aiid  vicinity  during  thie  past  year:  In  December,  1869,  January 
and  Pebruai^y,  1870,  we  had  an  extensive  epidemic  of  cs^tail^hal  fe- 
ver. The  minority  of  the  cases  differed  but  little  firom  oMinary 
bad  colds,  and  were  ameiiable  to  the  tishal  domestic  remedi^  We 
had  dtiring  this  term  soiiie  cases  of  {pneumonia  ahd  bronchitis,  and 
I  saw  five  or  six  cases  of  meningitis,  some  of  whibh  proved  fiatal  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  following  csise  1  give  as  a  type  of  the  moeit 
violent  in  the  latter  cotnpFaint :  Mt*.  8  ■■.  aged  21  years,  a  strong, 
robust,  healthy  young  man,  Was  taken  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  January.  1870,  with  a  violent  chill,  l^hich  Was  follow^  in  the 
course  of  two  nours  with  high  fever.  Towards  evening  he  was  a 
little  wandering,  though  not  delirious,  vomited  several  times  during 
the  night,  and  nad  four  or  five  copious  involuntary  actions  from 
bowels,  thin,  watery,  and  tinged  with  bUe.  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  afc  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Jstnuary  Sth.  Oonditioh :  patient  pulseless, 
extremities  cold,  great  capillary  congestion,  bathed  in  a  cold,  clam- 
my perspiration,  breathing  hurried  and  difficult,  mo vemeht  of  heart 
rapid  and  very  indistinct.  Mustard  plasters  were  l^pplied  the  whole 
length  of  spine  to  extremities,  chest  and  bowels.  They  drew  well, 
vesicating  in  a  number  of  places.  Stimulants  were  given  freely, 
and  artificial  heat  with  incessant  friction  applied  without  poda- 
cing  the  slightest  symptoms  of  reason.  He  continued  to  sink,  and 
died  at  1  o^dock,  P.  M.  Within  a  week  tiiree  oibi&p  cases  died  with 
symptoms  very  similar.  This  epidemic  continued  m  a  modified 
form  until  the  1st  of  April. 

About  the  10th  of  March  meai^les  broke  out  in  our  village,  and 
continued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  the  space  of  three  mbnths. 
During  the  eruption  stage,  the  fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms  were 
very  violent  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  after  a  few  days  these 
^ve  way  and  the  patients  recovered  readily  without  those  unpleas- 
ant sequelae,  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  which  so  often  follow  an  at- 
tack of  measles,  notwithstanding  an  epidemic  dysentery  was  pre- 
vailing at  the  time.  The  most  remalrkable  fe^tUrt^,  horwevier,  in  this 
epidemic,  was  the  great  number  of  persons  affected  the  second  time. 
The  first  cases  which  occurred  in  town  were  a  father  and  two  chil- 
dren who  had  suffered  severely  With  jEneastes  dtUy  five  ytors  preti- 
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ously.  Indeed,  I  saw  during  the  summer  a  dozen  or  more  well 
marked  cases  occurring  in  persons  of  undoubted  veracity,  who  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  been  affected  similarly  at  a  previous  time. 
These  cases  were  just  as  severe,  as  a  general  thing,  as  were  those 
affecting  persons  for  the  first  time. 

We  were  visited  again  this  year  with  an  epidemic  dysentery,  com- 
mencing in  May,  and  running  through  June  and  July.  It  was  not 
so  extensive  or  violent  as  the  year  previous.  I  generally  commence 
the  treatment  with  from  five  to  twenty  grain  doses  of  blue  mass, 
and  one  to  three  of  opium,  followed  in  a  few  hours  with  soda,  and 
epsom  salts  in  proportion,  one  to  eight.  Of  the  latter,  2  drachm 
doses  are  given  at  short  intervals  until  free  catharsis  is  produced, 
after  which  opiates  with  some  mild  astringent  are  sufficient  for  re- 
lief in  ordinary  cases.  In  the  lower  grade  characterised  by  a  cold, 
moist  skin,  with  feeble  pulse,  oil  and  turpentine  as  a  cathartic  act 
more  favorably.  In  such,  after  the  action  of  the  cathartic,  the  min- 
eral acids  with  laudanum  act  better  than  the  vegetable  astringents. 
In  attacks  with  high  febrile  excitement  accompanied  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  full  doses  of  calomel,  say  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  will 
in  many  instances  act  like  a  charm.  In  the  more  protracted  form, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  use  enemas,  I  have  used  nothing  so  soothing 
as  an  injection  of  sweet  milk  and  morphine.  Counter-irritants  of 
some  kind  are  never  to  be  omitted  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection. 
Warm  poultices  with  turpentine  stupes  are  very  useful  in  all  the 
milder  cases,  but  in  the  severer,  when  tenderness  and  a  disposition 
to  tympanitic  enlargement  are  apparent,  blisters  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary. In  the  still  graver  form,  with  symptons  of  high  febrile  ex- 
citement, bags  of  ice  to  stomach  and  bowels  are  to  be  preferred  to 
all  other  remedies. 

In  July  and  August  we  had  a  few  cases  of  remittent  fever,  gene- 
rally mild  and  easily  managed.  In  September  and  October,  inter- 
mittent fever  was  most  prevalent.  Almost  every  case  during  these 
two  months  was  accompanied  during  the  cold  stage  with  violent 
vomiting,  succeeded  in  a  short  while  by  a  copious,  serous  diarrhoea. 
A  mustard  plaster  to  epigastrium  with  a  quarter  grain  dose  of  mor- 
phia internally,  generally  sufficed  to  quiet  the  stomach,  and  a  few 
doses  of  calomel,  from  one  to  five  grnius,  readily  controlled  the 
diarrhoea.  As  soon  as  the  paroxism  passed  off,  quinine  was  tolera- 
ted and  readily  controlled  the  fever,  so  that  this  complication  gave 
me  but  little  trouble  in  the  management  of  the  disease.  I  have 
seen  only  six  cases  of  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever  during  the  sea- 
son, one  in  September,  one  in  October,  three  in  December,  and  one 
in  January  of  the  present  year.  These  were  all  in  i)er8ons  who  were 
subjects  of  chronic  chills.  Only  one  case  proved  fatal.  A  lady 
who  had  suffered  for  several  mouths  with  chills,  had  become  weak 
and  anaemic,  was  taken  on  the  5th  of  October,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  violent  hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys.    I  saw  her  at  10 
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o'clock,  P.  M.  Slie  was  tken  almost  pulseless,  with  constant  retell* 
ing  and  vomiting,  and  so  mnch  exhausted  that  she.  could  not  raise 
her  head  without  fainting.  She  had  so  much  irritability  of  stomach 
that  she  could  not  tolerate  any  thing  like  medicine.  Ice  could  not 
be  procured  until  too  late  to  avail  any  thing.  Counter-irritants, 
MctioU)  turpentine,  brandy,  &c.,  were  the  only  remedies  used,  and 
they  avaUed  nothing,  as  she  sank  rapidly  and  died  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours*  Iq  all  my  cases  the  hemorrhage  came  on  simultane- 
ously with  the  chill.  In  the  treatment  of  this  grave  disease;  I  re- 
gard the  cathartics  as  highly  important  in  the  commencement,  and 
when  the  stomach  will  retain  them,  prefer  the  saline,  such  as  seltzer, 
seidlitz,  &c.  There  are  many  cases,  however,  that  will  not  tolerate 
even  as  pleasant  a  remedy  as  a  seidlitz  powder,  and  in  such,  a  dose, 
of  calomel  will  often  be  not  only  tolerated  but  have  the  effect  of 
quieting  the  stomach  for  hours  at  a  time.  During  the  intermission, 
quinine  with  turpentine  I  regard  as  indispeusable,  but  when  these 
remedies  cannot  be  given  internally,  I  have  used  the  following  un- 
guent with  the  happiest  effect.  Eecipe :  sulphate  of  quinine  one 
drachm,  spirits  terebinth  half  an  ounce,  lard  one  ounce.  This  quan- 
tity is  thoroughly  rubbed  over  the  whole  sur&ce.  and  repeated 
every  four  hours.  I  have  seldom  failed  to  arrest  the  paroxism  in 
this  way. 

Following  the  very  cold  weather  in  December  we  had  a  few  cases 
of  pn^unonia.  The  most  of  those  I  saw  were  subjects  of  chronic 
chills,  requiring  a  tonic,  supporting  treatm^it.  Quinine  with  ace- 
tate of  ammonia  I  consider  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
remedies  in  this  form  of  the  disease.  When  there  is  a  tendency  to 
diarrhcea,  with  dryness  of  tongue,  turpentine  emulsion  with  carbo- 
nate of  ammouia,  acts  more  favorably.  As  counter-irritants  in  the 
formation  stage  of  pneumonia,  turpentine  stupes,  with  flannel  or 
silk  jacket,  are  very  serviceable,  but  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
congestion  and  hepatization,  tree  blistering  I  regard  as  absolutely 
ind&pensable. 

From  the  middle  of  December  to  about  the  first  of  March  of  the 
present  year,  we  had  quite  an  extensive  epidemic  of  roseola  in 
Prattville  and  vicinity.  About  four-fifths  of  those  attacked  were 
adult  females.  I  saw  one  adult  male,  and  two  or  three  boys  with 
the  disease  during  the  epidemic.  In  children  the  cases  were  very 
mild,  not  suf&cient  to  confine  them  within  doors  or  prevent  them 
from  engaging  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  childhood.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  even  with  adults,  there  was  but  little  constitutional  distur- 
bance. Slight  febrile  excitement,  soreness  of  throat,  with  more  or 
less  bronchial  irritation,  were  the  symptoms  mostly  complained  of. 
These  continued  for  a  few  days  and  passed  off,  leaving  tiie  patient 
in  usual  health.  The  severer  cases,  however,  were  ushered  in  with 
chilly  sensations,  followed  by  high  fever,  sore  throat  and  cough.  In 
some  the  bronchial  irritation  was  so  severe  and  harassing  as  to  pro- 
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dilmtii0iittprossi6n  ontiie  iliiacb  of  flie  wtd^^s  iisAt  tii^y'kail>Ottlt* 
tfaotod  mte«b«.  So  finnty  im?e  thiBy  littipire»Md'lrt&  ttiis  MM, 
tiM^  It  If  £tB  a  aifflcult  ttiilter,  in  8ome  instttnc^  to  cOiDfViii^e  thieni 
to  tbe  GO&traky.  JJa  aaoHb^t  (^m  of  ^tii^ts,  %llieifein  laHe  discMis 
iBvm  moBi  i»H9tira6ted  wd  eiit^  of  mffittiii^ 

the  syinptoim  ^#er6  tdtally  difltaf«ink  Thoro  was  tiOitioioss  Itiid  isHf^ 
ness  of  the  Iniudes  of  tiie  %hoie  body,  nith  Tkft^t  Mni^igic  puia^ 
in  the  bdi^f'md  paiiiftil  IsweUings  of  the  joints  el  the  (mi^or  es> 
lar^tieft,  eqieciayy  of  tiie  wlM  ttad  iiig«»*  joints.  These  i?reire  4^ 
most  protraeted  of  any  I  satr,  feistitig  in  iome  iiistdnoes  tw^ve  to 
fifteen  daya  The  t^jedfo  of  Hiki  piEtfi^mlar  fdun  ^reiie  females  6t 
sixty  years,  and  ilpwards,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  I  found  the  gi^aV'^ 
itj  of  the  symptoms  in  in^cqpoiition  to  tHe  i^  of  the  patient.  The 
ernptikm  in  most  of  my  treats  was  chatact^stic  Bad  Well  marked* 
lasraie  caMs,  howev^,  the  ettiption  eonsisted  of  small  rode  spots, 
tMoUy  stndded  oVer  tto  whole  snr&e(d,  witii  de^p  red  ilpedks  iH 
their  emtres  resembling  flea  Utea  Treatment:  The  mi^lity  of  ea- 
ses re^nired  bat  BtUe  ittter6»enee,  bat  in  the  more  tiiolMt  f(»m, 
mSUL  oadmrtiGS  were  beneflciid  in  relieving  febrile  exdtement.  V4t 
the  scnre  thfoat,  Z  saw  no  ea«e  tiliat  did  not  yield  readily  to  some 
simple  astriagent  jWgle.  Ihe  eat$ui*hal  symptoms  were  easily  eom- 
batted  with  Dovers  powder,  administered  pro  re  nata.  For  the  neo- 
ralgia  and  tamifled  joints,  liidments  containing  laadaaam  and  ohlo- 
rofosm  were  osed  locally  with  adyantage.  G&  qoiet  pain  and  rest* 
lessnessy  it  was  necessacy  to  nse  opiates  freely* 
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DISEASES   OF  CON ECUH COUNTY, 

BY  S.  S.  FOEBES,  M.  D.,  OF  Bbllvillb* 


The  object  of  the  association  being  the  advancement  of  medical 
science,  it  matters  not  from  what  sonrce  reports  come,  or  their  pre- 
cise data,  provided  they  are  instructive  and  cases  of  interest.  With 
this  view  I  beg  leave  to  report  fonr  cases  of  cancmm  oris,  which 
are  all  of  that  disease  I  have  met  with  in  an  extensive  practice  of 
fifteen  years.    I  trust  they  will  be  acceptable. 

1862. — ^Oase  First. — ^Wright,  aged  twelve  years,  the  son  of  a 
farmer  of  sufficient  means,  but  a  poor  provider,  was  convalescing 
from  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  he  was  treated  by 

Dr.  G .    His  father  came  for  me  to  attend  him  August  21st,  but 

being  engaged,  I  asked  for  a  description  of  his  case,  promising  to 
go  the  succeeding  day.    His  reply  was  as  follows : 

»<  Wright  has  been  very  sick  with  fever,  but  was  getting  better. 
Yesterday  a  very  red  spot  came  over  his  right  cheek  the  size  of  a 
half  dime.    To-day  it  is  twice  as  large,  and  if  possible  still  redder." 

According  to  promise,  I  visited  him,  and  found  a  circular  patch 
as  the  father  described,  except  in  color,  which  had  changed  from 
red  to  black,  or  in  other  words  it  was  gangrenous.  I  prescribed 
chlorate  of  potassa.  internally,  and  touched  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cheek  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  23d. — Again  visited 
him,  finding  the  line  of  demarkation  fully  established,  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  circumference.  Continued  treatment.  24th  called  again, 
found  sloughing  had  taken  place.  A  plug  was  nearly  thrown  out, 
exposing  bo^h  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  bones,  fortunately  missing 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  by  a  line. 

At  my  next  visit  the  orifice  was  clean,  and  healthy  granulations 
were  springing  up.  He  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  well. 
Since  that  date  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him,  as  they  soon  left 
the  State. 

Case  Second. — Kate,  aged  nine  years,  taken  with  dysentery,  in 
which  disease  I  attended  her,  and  from  which  she  recovered  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  very  much  exsanguinated  and  debilitated. 
In  ten  days  after  I  had  discharged  her,  a  messenger  came  for  me  to 
see  her,  saying  that  she  was  badly  salivated.  If  such  were  the 
case,  I  knew  it  was  not  produced  by  mercury,  as  I  had  not  given 
her  any.  Upon  visiting  and  examining  my  patient,  I  found  the 
jaw  laid  bare,  three  teeth  and  a  portion  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  were 
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necrosed  so  mach  that  I  took  them  away  without  any  force.  I 
touched  tiie  inner  sur£eu^  of  the  mouthy  ulcerated,  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  gave  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  my  patient  recovered  like  a 
charm  withotit  fsurttier't^iiMe. 

Case  Third,  1866. — ^B.  B ,  aged  forty-flve,  had  been  a  private 

in  the  army  for  two  years  previous,  had  had  chills  and  fever  for  six 
montlis,  for  which  he  had  taken  large  quantities  of  arsenic,  judging 
from  his  appearance,  ^hich  was  ^n  anadarcous  ansB^icatid  accompa- 
nied with  general  debility^  called  to  see  me  about  an  ulcer  on  his 
lower  lip.  I  prescribed  nitrate  of  silver  externally,  and  gave  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  which  remedies  irete  used  about  a  week  without 
ai^  improvement.  Despairing  of  relieving  him  with  the  nitrato, 
I  concluded  to  try  eiipri  »ulphus,  and  am  happy  to  state  that  in 
three  or  four  days  there  was  a  dedded  diange  for  tike  better,  and  in 
ten  days  from  the  time  he  cotnmeneed  using  the  cupri,  be  was  wett^ 
but  with  a  lip  considerably  disfigured. 

Case  Fotirtti,  1870.— Wajj  cafled  to  see  a  Mr.  D— — .  While  there 
Mrs.  D'-^^^  asked  nle  to  examine  a  negro  girl  eight  years  old,  who 
was'so  badly  salivated  she  thonght  she  would  die.  (She  had  taken  a 
dose  of  sub.  hydk  a  Ifeek  pt^vious*)  Her  gnitiS  were  not  swollen  or 
elongated,  and  the  mercurial  odor  peculiar  to  ptyalism  was  absent. 
There  was  an  ulcer  on  the  inner  surfece  of  the  che^k  far  back  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaws,  so  deep  that  the  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  cheek 
was  becoming  seriously  involved.  I  was  afraid  this  case  would  ter- 
minate as  case  Urst  did,  by  sloughing,  and  give  her  an  extra  mouth 
near  the  ear.  I  iiif  ormed  Mrs.  ]>-^i-^  that  she  Was  mistaken  in  her 
diagnosis  of  the  case :  that  it  was  not  ptyalidm,  but  cancrmn  oris. 
I  touched  the  ulcer  with  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  silver,  prescribed 
chlorate  of  potassa  freely,  and  in  a  week's  time  she  was  quite  well. 
Profc  Wood  says,  in  regard  to  cancnlm  oris :  "It  generally  occurs 
in  ehildren  from  two  to  six  years  of  age,  debilitated  habit  of  body, 
arising  from  deficient  or  improper  food,  bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness, 
&C.''  It  will  be  seen  that  three  of  the  above  cases  were,  according 
to  Prof.  Wood,  previously  fitted  fbr  the  ravages  of  the  aisease. 

In  conclusion,  case  second  and  fourth,  who  were  reported  to  me 
as  being  badly  ptyalined^  were  cases  of  cancrum  oris,  or,  in  other 
words,  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  diagnosis  by  the  friends  of  the 
patients. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  would  ask  the  profession  if  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  from  the  ignorance  of  disease,  and  through 
prejudice  against  mercury,  that  many  supposi^  cases  of  ptyalism 
are  in  reality  cancrum  oris  I 

Mrs.  G — -.,  aged  twenty -seven,  under  medium  size,  was  taken 
in  labor  with  her  first  child,  after  a  ride  of  forty  miles,  November 
13th,  at  midnight.  The  pains  were  irregular  as  to  time  and  severity, 
until  breakfast,  When  th^  eeased  altogether,  and  she  r^nained  com- 
fortable till  the  following  morning  at  2  A.  M.,  when  I  was  again 
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called.  The  labor  progressed  steadily,  and  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  child  weighing  eleven  ponnds.  .  After  separating 
the  child  from  its  mother,  and  giving  it  to  tiie  nurse,  I  tamed  my 
attention  to  the  mother,  and,  as  is  idways  my  costom,  placed  my 
hand  upon  tiie  womb  to  ascertain  if  it  was  contracting  sufficiently 
lor  me  to  take  away  the  placenta.  I  thought  ihe  womb  contracted 
enough  to  have  expelled  or  thrown  it  off  into  tiie  vagina,  but  imag- 
ine my  surprise  when,  with  my  right  hand  grasping  the  chord,  my 
left  the  womb,  the  slightest  traction  on  the  choid  produced  a  down- 
ward movement  of  the  womb,  so  much  so  that  I  desisted.  I  then 
introduced  my  hand  into  the  vagina,  where  I  found  three-fourths  ol 
the  placenta  while  the  other  fourth  with  the  chord  were  within  the 
womb,  and  attached  to  it.  I  made  an  effort  to  break  up  the  adhe- 
sion, but  it  gave  her  so  much  pain  that,  as  there  was  no  hemorrahge, 
I  concluded  to  wait  for  nature,  believing  there  would  not  be  so  much 
danger  from  inflammation,  and  after  trouble,  arising  from  non-inter- 
ference, as  in  the  rough  manipulations  required  in  its  removal.  I 
therefore  broke  up  and  took  awav  only  the  three-fourths  in  the  va- 
gina. I  watched  my  patient  with  anxious  care,  when  on  the  third 
day  all  was  expelled,  and  she  recovered  without  an  untoward  symp- 
tom. The  points  oi  interest  in  this  case  are  first:  There  was  no 
hemorrhage,  tiiough  a  portion  of  the  placenta  remained  in  the  womb 
with  tiie  diord  attached  and  lying  in  the  vagina,  which  is  an  excep- 
tion to  tiie  general  rule.  Second.— That  the  case  should  have  ter- 
minated favorably  without  inflammation  or  fever. 
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SURGERY  OF  SELMA  AND  VICINITY. 

BY  A.  S.  OABNETT,  1£  D.,  OF  SSLMiu 


In  accordance  with  the  task  imposed  upon  me,  I  now  present  you 
with  a  rex>ort  of  the  surgery  and  surgical  diseases  treated  by  the 
members  of  the  Sehna  Medical  Society.  And  before  doing  so,  J 
must  beg  your  indulgence  for  the  inadequate  manner  in  which  the 
task  is  performed. 

Harpocrates,  the  Egyptian  God  of  Silence,  was  represented  with 
fiinger  on  lip,  and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  few  heathen  deities 
woi^y  of  imitation.  ^^  Be  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak,''  is  aa 
apostolical  iiyunction  impressed  upon  us  by  the  relative  organs  of 
hearing  and  of  speech.  As  expressed  by  Zeno,  ^^  Men  have  one 
tongue  and  two  ears,  and  should  hear  mudi  and  speak  little."  The 
example  of  the  God,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  and  the 
philosopher,  combine  with  a  natuial,  unalFected  difference  on  my 
part,  in  attempting  to  produce  such  a  paper  as  might  prove  inter- 
esting or  instructive. 

I  cannot  be  cliarged  with  exageration,  I  think,  in  claiming  for 
our  profession,  that  no  other  presents  a  wider  field  for  thought,  or 
includes  topics  demanding  more  intelligent  investigation  and  re- 
search. The  modesty  and  self-distrust  of  some  individuals  draws  a 
veil  over  their  fine  intellects,  and  varied  experience  and  accomplish- 
ments. Others  of  great  professional  leaniing  and  research  a^qpire 
habits  of  silent  thought,  the  expression  of  i^ich  becomes  cUfacult 
amid  the  increasing  cares  and  toils  of  a  physiciau's  ,1U<^. 

The  foBowing  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Locke : 

Case  First. — On  December  Idth,  1869,  J  was  o^eA  tp  see  ^ell^ 
(octoroon,)  aged  26,  with  a  fraeture  of  the  leg,  the  resdlt  ot  ,a  faiU 
irom  a  height  of  fifteen  feet.  An  examination  revealed  the  tibi9i  an^ 
fibula  of  the  left  leg  fractured  transversely,  abocU;  two  inches  above 
the  maleoli ;  and  also  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia  ^t  the  junc- 
tion of  it«  middle  and  upper  tMrd,  with  a  dislocation  of  the  ankle 
joint.  I  put  the  patient  under  the  influeoioe  of  ohkyrDform,  (Dr.  £L 
N.  Boper  aadt^ng,) andxedueed  the  dialooation  and^rfidwebyiex- 
tension  juid  manipulation,  ai^lying  a  roller  bandage  >aiid  c^rajght 
board  splints,  well  padded  with  cotton,,  as  ^  tempocavy  dressing. 
The  dressing  was  baldly  applied  at  night,  under  extremely  difficult 
.and>  ta^ying  oiroomstanoes,  and  I  intended  an  tbe  next  day  to  remove 
12 
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it  for  a  better  and  a  more  permanent  one ;  but  on  subsequently 
visiting  her,  and  ascertaining  the  absence  of  tumefaction  and  severe 
pain,  I  concluded  to  leave  her  in  statu  quo. 

January  Ist,  1870,  removed  the  splints,  bathed  the  leg  in  camphor- 
ated spirits,  and  reapplied  the  dressing.  January  7th,  some  ulcer- 
ative tendency  manifesting  itself,  I  made  the  following  application : 
E.  carbolic  acid  10  grains,  distilled  water  4  oz.,  and  then  encased  the 
leg  in  an  accurate  mould  of  book-binder's  board,  and  kept  it  in  po- 
sition by  a  roller  bandage.  This  was  done  by  first  wetting  the 
board  and  moulding  it  to  the  leg,  and  letting  it  dry  in  situ.  When 
thus  used,  it  makes  a  capital  splint,  being  strong  and  uniform  in  its 
pressure  and  support.  For  the  first  five  days,  this  patient  was  kept 
quiet  with  morphine,  and  during  that  time  no  application  of  any 
kind,  save  the  splint  and  bandage,  was  made  to  the  fractured  limb. 
Her  vital  powers  were  supported  with  stimulants,  and  a  uutritious 
diet.    Eesult. — ^Perfect  recovery  with  no  perceptible  shortening. 

Tbe  novel  feature  in  this  case  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  woman 
was  three  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  at  the  time  of  the  ac<5iT 
dent,  and  that  she  went  to  her  full  time,  giving  birth  to  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  child.  That  a  woman  should  receive  so  severe  a  shock 
and  sustain  so  serious  an  injury  without  detriment  to  the  contents 
of  the  womb,  must  be  without  a  parallel. 

Case  Second. — B.  8  ^  child,  aged  three  months,  with  veinous 
tumor  on  the  occiput.  This  child  had  been  treated  in  the  country 
by  a  physician  who  cauterized  the  tumor  and  dressed  the  eschar 
with  simple  cerate.  When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  the  tumor,  ac- 
cording to  the  history  given,  had  greatly  enlarged,  and  was  dis- 
charging a  dark,  bloody  fluid,  which,  when  permitted  to  dry,  formed 
a  hard,  irritating  crust  on  the  scalp,  productive  of  much  pain  and 
annoyance.  Having  the  diseased  surface  washed  and  cleansed,  I 
applied  a  paste  of  glycerine  and  sub  nitrate  of  bismuth,  which  had  a 
most  happy  effect,  causing  a  most  speedy  cure.  I  have  tried  this 
paste  in  many  instances,  and  for  indolent  suppurating  surfaces  I 
know  of  no  application  which  acts  more  promptly  and  kindly. 

Milton  K ,  aged  thirty,  with  a  compound  comminuted  frac- 
ture of  left  arm,  result  of  a  railroad  accident.  Twelve  hours  after 
injury  I  amputated  the  arm  at  a  point  two  inches  below  the  elbow. 
On  the  fourth  day  after  operation,  a  tendency  to  slough  manifesting 
itself,  I  ordered  a  lotion  of  carbolic  acid  and  zinc,  and  cold  water 
dressing.  On  16th  day  after  operation,  removed  ligatures,  and  the 
patient  improved  rapidly. 

The  following  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  0.  F.  Fahs ; 

Case  First. — ^Millie  Stafford,  aged  about  twenty-three  years,  col- 
ored, married  three  years,  never  had  a  child,  severe  dysmenorrhea 
of  two  years  standing ;  attributes  it  to  a  bad  cold  taken  at  that  time, 
it  being  her  menstrual  period ;  says  her  courses  always  lasted  a  week 
orm<H*e^  small  in  quantity,  often  pale  in  color,  and  the  pains  so 
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violent  she  was  compelled  to  go  to  bed  and  take  large  doses  of 
morphine  for  relief.  Pain  always  commenced  several  days  before 
the  flow  began,  and  increased  as  it  approached.  She  was  pale, 
emaciated,  and  complained  of  debility  and  want  of  appetite.  Ex- 
amination by  speculum  showed  that  the  cervix  uteri  was  elongated 
and  indurated,  and  the  os  was  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  With  the  aid  of  my  accomplished  friend,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Eeese,  I  performed  Sims^  operation  of  dividing  the  cervix  bi-later- 
ally,  to  overcome  the  stricture.  The  cervix  was  an  inch  and  a  quar. 
ter  long,  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  divided 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  reflection  of  the  vagina.  The  hemor- 
rhage was  slight,  and  the  pain  not  at  all  severe.  No  fever  or  any 
other  bad  symptoms  followed,  and  she  was  walking  about  as  usual 
on  the  third  day.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  ninth  day 
of  March,  1807,  and  on  the  twenty-flrst  her  menses  returned.  They 
were  not  preceded  by  any  pain,  and  she  said  she  was  not  aware  they 
had  come  on  until  she  accidentally  discovered  the  blood.  The  flow 
was  very  full,  and  of  a  healthy  color.  In  the  night  she  had  some 
paroxysms  of  pain,  and  says  some  clots  came  from  her,  almost  black 
in  color,  and  very  hard.  On  the  22d,  slight  pain  during  the  morn- 
ing; free  flow,  no  pain  in  the  afternoon  and  night  On  23d,  says 
pains,  in  paroxysms,  returned  again  about  4  A.  M.,  and  that  black, 
hard  clots  came  from  her  similar  to  those  described  above.  By  10 
A.  M.  they  disappeared  entirely,  and  did  not  return.  The  flow  con- 
tinued until  the  25th,  when  it  ceased,  having  lasted  little  more  than 
four  days.  She  says  she  has  never  menstruated  so  freely  before ; 
that  she  has  no  more  weakness  in  her  back ;  feels  stronger,  and  like 
a  different  person.  She  says  before  her  menses  came  on  this  time, 
her  uterine  region  was  enlarged,  and  her  breasts  swollen — due, 
without  doubt,  to  retained  mense^^  I  think  the  paroxysms  of  pain 
were  due,  they  having  coagulated,  and  the  clots  being  too  large 
to  pass  the  stricture.  I  believe  the  operation  has  been  entirely  suc- 
cea^ful,  and  that  at  her  next  menstrual  period,  she  will  have  no 
pain.  Her  barrenness,  I  think,  was  due  to  the  physical  obstruc- 
tions named,  and  that  she  is  now  very  likely  to  conceive. 

Case  Second. — ^Frances  Stevenson,  aged  twenty-eight,  colored-^ 
married  two  years — ^barren ;  has  had  severe  dysmenorrhea  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  her  general  health  very  much  impaired.  The 
menstrual  discharge  was  very  small  in  quantity,  and  generally  pale 
in  color.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  preceding  and  accompanying  the 
menses,  very  violent,  requiring  her  to  lie  down,  and  take  large  doses 
of  opiates  for  relief.  Her  general  health  finally  became  so  much 
deranged  that  she  had  to  spend  most  of  her  time  in  the  bed.  By  a 
speculum  examination,  I  soon  discoved  that  she  had  an  indurated 
conical  cervix,  with  a  contracted  os.  I  attempted  to  pass  a  very 
small  bougie,  but  only  succeeded  partially.  The  pain  and  irritation 
were  so  great  that  I  feared  pelvic  cellulitis  would  follow,  and  I  con- 
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dndied  to  perform  Sim«^  opem+ioD.  By  measttremeiit  tie  oftrvix  iras 
one  inch  long,  and  graduially  come  to  a  point,  the  os  occnpying  the 
centre.  On  the  Idth  of  March,  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Beese,  I  made 
a  bi-lateral  division  of  the  cervix,  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  re- 
flection of  the  vagina.  More  hemorrhage  followed  than  in  the  otk^ 
ease,  but  not  at  all  al^ining.  She  remained  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture. In  five  or  six  hours  pain  began  to  be  developed  in  the  uterine 
region,  which  steadily  increased  until  fomentations  were  applied^ 
and  opiates  administered.  11th. — She  rested  badly  last  night ;  still 
complains  of  paiiij  pulse  frequent,  skin  hot  and  dry;  prescribed  a 
puligative,  to  be  followed  by  an  opiate,  and  the  fomentations  con- 
tinued. 12th.— ^-Improving ;  pain  less  severe,  and  fover  subsiding. 
She  contiuued  to  improve  from  day  to  day,  and  in  four  or  five  days 
^fter  the  operation,  8^e  was  sitting  up.  I  omitted  to  mention  that 
in  this  ease,  after  dividing  the  cervix,  I  introduced  Simpson's  sound 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  very  easily,  showing  that  the  strictnre 
had  been  overieome.  She  was  now  put  on  a  tonic  treatment,  and 
rapidly  gained  flesh  and  strength ;  her  spirits  improved,  and  she 
said  she  could  walk  without  having  pain  in  her  back,  or  feeling 
fatigued.  March  2l8t. — Her  menses  returned  without  the  slightest 
pain,  pure  blood,  she  6aid,  and  a  free  flow,  which  continued  two 
days.  At  this  time  she  is  enjoying  as  good  health  as  she  ever  did 
in  her  life,  and  seems  to  be  restored  to  a  condition  in  which  all  her 
ftinctidns  may  be  regarded  as  fully  and  physiologically  developed. 

Case  Third.— Case  of  gan-shot  wound  of  right  thigh,  two  inches 
below  the  groin.  The  femoral  artery  was  cut,  and  the  hemorrhage 
was  very  prcffuse,  but  was  arrested  by  the  attending  physician  by 
ccitnpreSsi6n.  I  did  not  see  the  case  until  one  week  had  elapsed, 
ahd  theli  his  whole  condition  was  very  bad.  There  was  no  suppura- 
tion, and  the  whole  system  was  very  much  prostrated.  He  had 
phthisis,  jwad,  finHUy,  after  five  or  six  weeks^  he  died  of  the  latter 
disease. 

Case  ^Fourth.*— Oase  of  necrosis  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The 
patient,  a  white  woman,  aged  about  thirty,  has  had  primary  and 
secondary  syphilis.  The  disease  was  in  the  central  part  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula.  I  enlarged  the  opening  leading  to  the  bone, 
and  cut  out  the  diseased  portion  by  means  of  bone  forceps.  The 
case  has  entirely  recovered. 

The  following  cases  occurred  during  the  mouths  of  January  and 
February,  1671 : 

Case  First.^-A  negro  man  was  accidentally  shot  by  a  companion 
in  the  early  part  of  January.  The  ball  entered  the  abdominal  walls, 
several  indies  below  the  sternum,  and  to  the  right  oi  the  median 
line.  It  ranged  down  towards  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  1  found  the 
patient  very  much  prostmted,  and  suffering  a  great  deal  of  pain.  I 
ordered  him  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  gave  him  a  full  dose  of 
morphine.  My  prognosis  was  unfavorable.  He  died  in  less  than 
twelve  hours. 
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Oase  SeooDd.-^.  L.  K^^*^*— ^  fell  from  tlie  iron  bridge  of  the  Selma 
&  Montgomery  Eailroad,  that  crosses  the  Alabama  river.  The 
height  was  thirty-five  feet,  fie  fell  headforemost,  and  fortunately 
threw  out  his  arms,  which  saved  his  head  from  st^riking  a  stringer. 
The  violence  of  the  fall  resulted,  however,  in  producing  a  finactnre 
of  the  left  radius  and  ulna  of  the  right  arm ;  fracture  of  the  left  radius 
aad  compound  dislocation  of  the  left  ulna  at  t^e  wrist.  All  the 
fractures  were  near  the  wrist  joints.  I  reduced  the  fractures  and 
dislocations,  and  appUed  tw4;>  splints  to  each  arm,  extending  from 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  to  tUe  elbow  joints.  As  he  suffer^  very 
violent  pain,  I  had  to  keep  him  under  full  doses  of  opiates  for  the 
first  few  days.  He  improved  very  i^apidl^  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  I  sent  him  to  his  home,  at  Daiton,  Georgia. 

Case  Third. — A  negro  chUd,  fifteen  months  old,  got  on  the  Selma« 
Eome  &  Daiton  railroad  track  as  an  engine  was  backing  down  to 
the  depot,  and  had  his  right  leg  cue  off  just  below  the  knee.  I  am- 
piittated  in  half  an  hour  afterwards,  about  two  inches  above  that 
joint.  He  bore  the  operation  very  well,  and  has  had  no  bad  symp- 
toms since  the  accident  occurred.  It  is  now  about  three  week^  since 
I  operated,  and  the  child  is  nearly  welL 

The  following  cases  were  reported  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Riggs: 

Oase  First. — Patsy  McDonald,  colored,  chronic  conjunctivitis: 
transparency  of  the  right  cornea  very  much  injured,  almost  blind 
in  this  eye;  there  was  also  some  opacity  of  left  cornea;  photopho- 
bia severe  and  constant  headache ;  attributed  her  disease  to  cooking 
with  cooking-range ;  had  been  under  treatment  in  MoMle ;  disease 
of  three  months  standing.  I  put  her  upon  the  following  treatment, 
with  the  result  of  a  rapid  cqre :  Oollyrium  of  conrosive  sublimate 
one  grain  to  four  ounces  of  water ;  mix  thoroughly,  let  it  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  strain  through  fine  muslin ;  a  carescentic 
blister  behind  each  ear;  slippery: elm  meal. poultices  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied  t,o  eyes,  renewing  them  three  or  four  times  a  daiy, 
and  using  the  coUyrium  between  times.  Take  at  bed  time  10  grains 
of  Dovei^s  powders,  and  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  potass:  to  take 
three  times  a  day  a  pill  of-H}uinine  two  grains,  calomel  one-half 
grain  and  ext.  hyoseii»nus  one-half  grain,  before  meals.  These 
were  kept  up  until  the  gums  were  slightly  ^'  touched,''  diet  farina- 
ceous, and  to  keep  strong  light  excluded.  Progressed  steadily  to 
recovery. 

Oase  Second. — George  Garrett,  freedman.  The  index  and  middle 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  were  so  lacerated  and  torn  as  to  require 
amputation.  With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  8.  H.  Hudson,  who  admin- 
istered chloroform,  I  amputated  these  two  fingers,  making  a  long 
flap  on  their  surface,  severing  the  bones  just  above  the  second  joint, 
bringing  the  flaps  over  their  ends  and  sewing  them  to  the  dorsal 
ekiu.    Dressing  of  cold  water,  adhesive  straps  used,  the  digital  ar- 
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teries  were  not  large  enough  to  require  ligation,  no  secondary  hem- 
orrhage. Twelfth  day,  patient  in  fine  condition  and  stump  healing 
rapidly. 

I  merely  desire  to  repeat  the  following  case  as  possessing  some 
features  of  interest : 

Philip  Boyle,  a  mulatto  boy,  aged  about  18  years,  while  out  hunt- 
ing, clubbed  his  gun  and  struck  at  a  dog ;  the  breech  struck  the 
ground  with  such  force  that  the  gun  was  discharged,  and  the  whole 
contents  of  one  barrel,  duck  and  bird  shot,  was  received  into  his  left 
thigh  at  the  lower  third,  ranging  obliquely  upwards.  This  was 
about  noon  on  November  30th,  1870.  I  saw  him  about  dark  the 
same  evening.  Pound  him  with  a  compound  comminuted  fracture 
of  the  lower  and  middle  third  of  the  femur  j  the  soft  parts  were 
very  much  lacerated  and  contused,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  lost 
was  large,  thereby  evidencing  the  probable  wounding  of  the  femo- 
ral artery,  or  some  oue  of  its  large  branches.  It  was  determined  to 
amputate.  With  the  efficient  assistance  of  Drs.  Fahs  and  Hudson, 
I  removed  the  leg  at  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  by  the  circular 
method,  the  patient  being  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form. The  muscles  retracted  more  than  I  anticipated,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  apply  five  (5)  ligatures  to  bleeding  arterial  vessels. 
The  patient  did  well.  Most  of  the  stump  healed  by  "  first  inten- 
tion." The  ligatures  were  very  slow  m  separating.  The  first  liga- 
ture was  removed  on  the  27th  of  December,  nearly  one  month  from 
the  date  of  amputation.  The  second  ligature  came  away  on  the  5th 
of  January,  succeeding.  The  three  remaining  ligatures,  on  the 
femoral,  the  profunda,  and  anastomotica,  never  came  away  at  all  I 
By  this  time,  almost  complete  union  of  the  flaps  had  taken  place, 
and  the  stump  was  well,  thus  catching  these  remaining  three  liga- 
tures and  binding  them  down  fast  in  the  stump  5  towards  the  latter 
part  of  January  they  broke  off,  at  different  times,  just  where  they 
came  through  the  integuments.  The  parts  of  ligatures  remaining 
caused  no  inconvenience.  The  stump  was  not  sore  or  in  any  way 
painful.  The  patient  rapidly  improved  in  health,  flesh  and  strength, 
aud,  in  fact  displayed  a  remarkably  rapid  physical  growth.  I  take 
it,  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  case  is,  that  we  need  not  be 
uneasy  about  the  tardy  removal  of  the  ligature  in  amputations.  It 
has  been  recommended  by  Drs.  Hennen  &  Lizars,  to  cut  off  both 
ends  of  the  thread  near  the  loop  inclosing  the  artery,  as  we  now  cut 
off  one,  and  close  up  the  flaps  regardless  of  them,  leaving  them  to 
be  removed  or  not  as  nature  sees  fit.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it 
would  be  very  sound  practice  in  many  cases.  It  has  now  been  two 
months  that  these  ligatures  have  remained  harmlessly  in  the  stump 
of  this  patient. 

The  following  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Reese : 

Oase  First. — Extirpated  a  small  encysted  tumor  beneath  the  left 
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ear,  over  parotid  gland.  Subject — negress,  copper  colored,  age  87, 
Two  years  ago  her  attention  was  directed  to  it;  the  last  two  months 
it  has  given  h6r  considerable  pain,  the  pain  extending  from  this 
point  to  the  left  eye.  Chloroformed.  Simple  incision.  I  foond  the 
tumor  fibro-cartilaginous,  2x1^  inches.  Hemorrhage  was  profuse 
for  so  small  a  cut.  Brought  wound  together  with  three  silver  wire 
stitches,  and  excluded  the  air  with  isinglass  plaster.  The  operation 
was  peiformed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  January.  The  hem- 
orrhage was  troublesome ;  considerable  tumeflEM^tion ;  did  not  heal 
kindly  in  consequence 

Case  Second. — Mrs.  B ,  age  44  years.    Has  been  troubled  in 

all  of  her  pregnancies  with  varicose  veins.  About  four  years 
ago,  the  paiietes  of  the  internal  saphena  of  right  limb  had  become 
so  attenuated  that  it  was  ruptured.  The  hemorrhage  was  alarming, 
but  was  readily  controlled  by  compression,  but  as  the  point  of  rup- 
ture had  a  tendency  to  ulcerate,  the  vein  was  closed  by  ligating 
with  silver  wire.  This  produced  considerable  constitutional  distur- 
bance, but  the  wound  [ulcerj  soon  healed,  and  I  expected  no  further 
trouble.  Complete  closure  was  secured  only  pro  tempore.  On  the 
15th  of  December,  1869,  the  vein  was  ruptured  again,  about  two 
and  one-half  or  three  inches  above  the  point  before  ruptured.  The 
hemorrhage  was  immediately  stopped  by  compression,  and  the  cir- 
culation nearly  entirely  shut  oft";  patient's  ^»ueial  health  was  bad, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of  Januaiy  that  she  consented  to  have 
the  operation  performed.  I  had  intended  to  operate  according  to 
Bozeman's  plan,  (undoubtedly  the  best)  but  the  vein  was  large  and 
tortuous,  patient  very  timid :  so  I  i)erformed  the  old  fifishioned  pin- 
ning, with  figure  8,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Biggs,  who 
was  present.  Left  a  weak  solution  of  morphia,  to  be  given  in  small 
doses  every  30  minutes,  until  patient  could  rest  well ;  perfect  quiet 
enjoined  ;  36  hours  after,  removed  the  pin ;  and  for  fear  that  firm  ad- 
hesion had  not  taken  place  strapped  firmly  with  good  isinglass  plas- 
ter. The  constitutional  disturbance  was  much  less  than  in  the  pre- 
vious operation.  The  ulcerated  point  is  healing  rapidly,  and  the 
operation  promises  to  be  a  success.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  I  shall 
try  Dr.  Bozeman's  plan.  Eve's  canula  needle  would  do  well  to  do 
this  operation  with. 

January  24th. — Has  bled  freely  from  the  old  orifice;  tied  vein 
above  and  below  with  silver  wire ;  passed  one  of  them  quickly  and 
pleasantly  with  canular  needle,  which  my  friend.  Dr.  Biggs,  kindly 
loaned  to  me,  and  assisted  me. 

!No  little  annoyance  was  occasioned  by  several  abortive  attempts 
to  draw  a  kinked  wire  through  the  needle  after  it  had  been  passed 
under  the  vein.  This  need  never  occur,  if  due  precaution  is  taken 
to  have  the  vme  perfectly  smooth.  This  will  hardly  happen  to  Beese 
a  second  time.  Simpson's  wire  is  far  less  likely  to  twist  in  this  way. 
January  25th,  rested  well.    26th,  hard  rigor,  considerable  fever  last 
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Bight  5  there  is  extensive  echymosls  6f  Htnb  below  the  knee*  27th, 
another  chill  and  fever^  considerable  local  inflammation ;  mast  run 
the  risk  of  phlebitis.    29th,  doing  welL    It  will  be  a  isuccess. 

Case  Third.-^Maria  Brow,  quadroon,  age  30  years.  January  8th, 
1870.  Operation  of  paracentisis  abdominis.  On  the  29th,  drew  off 
23  pints,  and  left  canula  in  situ.  High  fever  supervened ;  delirium; 
excessive  tenderness  of  the  entire  abdominal  surface ;  pulse  135 ; 
bloody  serum,  and  dark  grumous  matter  discharged  for  the  next  72 
hours.  31st,  free  from  fever  in  the  afternoon ;  canula  still  in  place; 
doing  well.  February  1st,  doing  well.  2d,  doing  well.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  case,  but  we 
may  hope  for  a  good  one^  from  recent  experiment  in  Kew  York  city. 
Serum  blood  and  some  pus  are  being  discharged ;  the  tumor  is  less 
than  half  the  size  it  was  four  days  ago.  Certain  it  is  that  I  shall 
extirpate  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  days,  if  not  cured. 

I  herewith  furnish  tibe  history  of  a  case  of  resection,  as  embody- 
ing, perhaps,  more  novelty  than  any  other  operation  in  surgery  i)er- 
formed  by  me  during  the  year  just  passed. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1870, 1  was  sailed  to  see  Charles  Nave, 
age  40  years,  sufiering  from  the  effect  of  a  pistol  shot  wound  of  the 
right  elbow.  The  wound  had  been  received  a  week  or  more  pre- 
ening, and  the  arm  was  much  swollen,  causing  the  patient  acute 
agony.  On  a  careful  examination,  and  a  thorough  manipulation,  I 
ascertained  that  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  ulna,  but  I  could  not 
make  an  accurate  diagaosis,  owing  to  the  infiltration,  resulting  from 
e^Pusion  and  swelling.  I  therefore  made  a  longitudinal  indsion  over 
ttie  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna,  freely  laying  open  the  arm,  and 
exposing  to  the  touch  the  fractured  bone.  Introdudng  my  finger 
into  the  wound  thus  made,  I  found  that  the  ball  had  entered  the 
ulna  between  the  olecraum  and  the  eoranoid  processes,  splitting  the 
bone  into  two  equal  fragments  of  three  inches  each  in  length,  aud 
separating  them  >conipletely  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Finding 
the  radius  uninjured,  I  determined  to  perform  the  operation  of  re^ 
section  aud  ^nsect»on  as  meeting  fully  the  requirements  of  conserva- 
tive surgery. 

To  do  this,  I  extended  the  first  indsion  to  six  Inches  in  length, 
commencing  at  a  point  four  inches  from  the  wrist  and  continuing  it 
back  over  the  elbow  joint;  then  piresSing  the  muscles  apart,  I  dis- 
sected out  the  olecraum  process  with  its  adhering  fragment  of  bone, 
and  strongly  flexing  the  forearm,  I  trea^ied  the  coronoid  process  and 
attachments  in  like  manner.  Placing  the  arm  in  a  semiflexed  posi- 
tion, bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  adhesive  strips, 
applying  a  roller  bandage  and  splint,  constituted  the  dressing. 

Throughout  the  entire  operation  I  keptc  my  ktiife  close  to  the  bone 
being  dissected,  and  thereby  saved  the  arteries  and  nerves  from  in- 
jury.   To  this  cause  do  I  attribute  the  subsequent  good  result. 

Treatment-^^Dilute  solution  of  carbolic  add  to  the  wound,  with 
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twenty  drops  of  tincture  chloride  of  iron,  three  times  daily,  and 
morphine  when  required  to  relieve  pain.  Diet. — Natritious,  consist- 
ing of  eggs  and  beefsteak,  and  egg  nog  in  small  qaantities  when  the 
vital  powers  flagged.  Results. — the  patient  can  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  four  months  or  more  from  dat^e  of  operation,  carry  a  full  bucket 
of  water  in  the  hand  of  the  wounded  arm  and  perform  various  feats 
of  strength  without  suffering  pain  or  inconvenience. 

The  power  of  voluntary  extension  was  lost  when  the  inserted  ten- 
don of  the  triceps  was  removed,  and  of  flexion,  partially  by  the  ex- 
section  of  the  coronoid  process  and  the  insection  of  the  brochialis 
anticus  muscle.  Notwithstanding  these  grave  losses,  I  deem  the 
operation  a  success,  and  that  the  preservation  of  the  hand  alone 
with  its  multiple  power**,  demonstrates  the  triumph  of  the  surgeon's 
art.  If  the  arm  is  freely  used  and  exercised,  I  believe  that,  in  time, 
nearly  all  of  its  functions  will  be  regained.  This  case  has  addition- 
ally proved  to  me  that  the  opening  of  joints  has  been  a  great  bug- 
bear to  surgeons,  which  should  not  be  regarded.  Open  joints,  if 
necessary,  without  fear.  Saw  off  bone  ad  libitum  if  you  wish,  but 
do  not  touch  the  arteries  and  nerves.  So  long  as  you  have  life's 
current  pure,  strong  and  unbroken,  with  all  its  nerve  force  unim- 
paired, your  patient  will  be  safe.  Go  to  nature  for  a  monitor:  cut 
from  a  shrub  or  tree  a  piece  of  woody  fibre,  it  will  continue  to  live 
and  flourish,  to  j)jir  forth  beautiful  leaves  and  I )ri.i!:ht  flowers,  but 
once  cut  its  l>irk — its  arterial  trunk — in  twain,  and  the  leaws  will 
wither  and  decay,  and  the  bright  and  fragrant  flowers  will  fall  and 
die. 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  John  P.  Furniss  : 

On  the  27th  April,  1870,  assisted  by  my  friend.  Dr.  B.  H.  Riggs, 
I  removed  from  the  head  of  a  negro  girl,  aged  thirteen,  a  flbro-cys- 
tic  tumor,  which  weighed  eight  pounds  and  seven  and-a-half  ounces, 
avoirdupois. 

The  patient  was  sent  me  from  Perry  county,  and  was  accompa- 
nied by  her  aunt,  from  whom  I  ascertained  the  following :  The  ])a- 
tient  had  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  small  eggj  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  witbout  giving  inconvenience,  it  remained  stationary  for 
many  years.  Last  August  she  had  several  convulsions,  when  it  be- 
gan to  increase,  and  continued  to  grow  until  it  measured  fourteen 
inches  in  its  long,  and  twelve  inches  in  its  short  (transverse)  diame- 
ter. The  patient  was  chloroformed  sitting  upright  in  a  chair,  and 
held  firmly  by  an  assistant.  A  double  illiptical  incision  was  made 
through  the  scalp,  in  the  direction  of  the  long  diameter,  the  rest  of 
the  scalp  was  detached  by  the  fingers,  and  the  tumor,  thus  exposed, 
showed  a  fibrocartilaginous  adhesion  to  the  bones,  extending  from 
the  anterior  fontanelle  to  the  occipital  protuberance.  So  firm  was 
the  adhesion,  that  it  could  be  severed  only  by  the  knife.  Though 
the  operation  was  expeditiously  performed,  the  hemorrhage  was  so 
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profase  as  to  cause  syncope.  The  application  of  a  solution  of  per 
sulphate  of  iron,  arrested  it  immediately.  After  removal,  examiua- 
tion  showed  extensive  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  parital  bones,  m^d 
the  occiput,  where  the  pressure  was  greatest,  was  so  involved  that 
the  dua  mater  could  be  easily  felt  through  it  with  the  finger.  After 
the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together,  a  simple  water 
dressing  and  compress  were  applied.  The  patient  did  well  until  the 
sixth  day,  when  erysipelas  set  in,  and  on  the  eighth  she  died.  Six 
hours  from  the  time  the  disease  wa«  noticed,  she  was  unable  to 
swallow.  The  case  is  remarkable  only  on  account  of  the  size  and 
location  of  the  tumor. 
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TOPOGRAPHY  AND  DISEASES  OF  ORRVILLE 
AND  VICINITY. 

BY  W.  A»  OOOHEUJN,  M.  D.,  OF  Oahbbidckb. 


Orrville  is  a  flourish ing  little  inland  village,  located  in  the  pine 
woods  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alabama  river,  and  near  the  cen- 
tre of  that  portion  of  the  county  known  as  Western  Dallas.  It  is 
aoout  five  miles  from  the  river  at  its  nearest  point,  and  eight  miles 
west  of  Cahaba ;  eighteen  miles  west  of  Selma,  and  one  mile  south 
of  the  Selma  and  New  Orleans  railroad.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
site  of  the  village  was  occupied  by  a  steam  saw  mill  and  gin  factory, 
with  a  f'^w  modest  dwelling  houses;  but  through  the  influence  of 
enterprise  and  energy,  aided  by  the  attractions  oflfered  by  a  flour- 
ishing school,  it  grew  in  a  few  years  to  its  present  respectable  di- 
mensions. Its  corporation  extends  half  a  mile  in  every  direction 
from  the  female  academy,  which  is  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the 
place,  and  contains  a  population  of  near  three  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  has  eight  dry  goods  and  grocery  stores,  a  steam  mill,  a  gin  fac- 
tory, a  carriage  factory,  machine  shops,  and  other  buildings,  to- 
gether with  a  large  number  of  beautinil  dwellings,  displaying  no 
little  taste  in  their  construction,  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
its  church  and  its  academy,  together  with  the  quiet  and  order  that 
reign,  bear  testimony  to  the  virtue,  the  intelligence  and  refinement 
of  its  population. 

The  site  of  the  village  is  almost  a  level  plane,  composed  of  a  fine, 
lK)rous,  sandy  soil,  with  a  sub-stratum  of  clay,  and  is  surrounded  by 
pine  woods.  There  is  nothing  in  the  plan  of  the  village,  nor  in  the 
arrangement  of  buildings  worthy  of  special  mention.  Most  of  the 
bouses  are  scattered  along  one  main,  wide,  business  street,  running 
east  and  we^t  for  half  a  mile.  About  two  hundred  yards  south  of 
this  main  street,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  is  a  second  street,  but 
not  quite  so  long.  A  number  of  cross  streets,  widely  separated, 
unite  these  two,  and  constitute  the  main  portion  ot  the  place.  It 
supports  a  lively  and  lucrative  trade,  and  is,  periiaps,  next  to  Selma 
of  more  commercial  importance,  than  any  other  place  in  the  county. 

Since  the  close  of  the  late  war,  there  has  been  built  up  on  the 
southern  limit  of  the  village  a  negro  settlement,  composed  entirely 
of  huts  or  cabins  huddled  together  without  any  regard  to  order  or 
system,  but  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  primitive  style  and  grega^ 
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riouvS  habits  of  this  race.  This  settlement  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  long. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  this  i)lace  labors  under  one  disadvan- 
tage in  common  with  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  pine  wood  coun- 
try, namely  :  a  want  of  natural  facilities  for  drainage.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  generally  so  nearly  level  that  water  does  not  readily 
run  off,  but  it  accumulates  here  and  there,  forming  innumerable 
long  and  tortuous  ponds  or  swamps,  which  ramify  in  every  direc- 
tion until  they  find  an  outlet  into  some  running  stream.  These 
ponds  or  swamps  vary  in  width  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards, 
and  where  they  have  not  been  drained,  contain  water  throughout 
the  winter  and  during  wet  seasons  to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  two 
feet.  One  of  these  ponds  rises  near  the  female  academy,  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  runs  east,  parallel  with  the  main  street, 
until  it  reaches  its  eastern  extremity ;  it  then  crosses  it,  and  runs 
back  on  the  other  side  parallel  with  it  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
It  is  true,  it  has  been  drained,  and  that  portion  in  the  village  con- 
verted into  gardens  and  orchards;  still,  the  drainage  is  so  imi)erfect, 
that  after  heavy  rains,  the  ditch  overflows,  and  during  wet  weather, 
remains  full  of  stagnant  water.  That  portion  of  the  swamp  which 
winds  around  the  northern  side  of  the  village  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  main  street.  It  forms  the  boundary  line  on  this 
side  ;  has  been  imperfectly  drained,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick  un- 
dergrowth, forming  an  impenetrable  barrier,  except  at  certain  cross- 
ings. 

Another  similar  swamp  rises  on  the  north  side  of  main  street,  op- 
posite its  eastern  extremity,  and  runs  south  through  the  east  end 
of  the  place.  It  courses  along  for  half  a  mile,  close  upon  the  bor- 
der of  the  negro  settlement,  and  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  This 
swamp  has  not  been  drained.  So  much  for  the  topography  of  Orr- 
ville.    Let  us  glance  at  the  adjacent  country. 

The  district  of  western  Dallas  includes  all  that  portion  of  the 
county  lying  west  of  the  Cahaba  river,  and  west  of  the  Alabama 
river  below  the  town  of  Cahaba,  embracing  an  area  of  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  square.  It  is  a  district  that  is  well  watered,  and 
is  traversed  by  two  railroads,  with  a  soil  that  is  rich  and  varied  as 
to  character,  teeming  with  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  thickly 
settled  throughout  by  an  intelligent  and  refined  population. 

The  face  of  the  country  and  character  of  the  soil  are  so  widely 
different  in  different  places,  that  a  brief  descriptive  outline  of  the 
district,  and  some  allusion  to  the  topogiaphy  of  certain  localities 
will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  report,  as  they  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  character  of  the  prevailing  diseases. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  district,  extending  from 
the  line  of  Perry  county  on  the  west,  to  the  Cahaba  river  on  the 
east,  and  southward  to  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Orrville,  is  a 
rich  prairie  country,  containing  much  flat,  swampy  lands  in  its  cen- 
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tral  portion,  but  becomes  more  rolling  as  the  river  is  approached, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  ledge  of  hills  which  lie  along  and  over  look 
that  stream.  The  western  portion  is  a  beautiful  rolling  prairie,  and 
mostly  under  cultivation. 

The  soil  of  the  southern  half  of  the  western  division  of  the  district 
is  of  a  mixed  character,  consisting  of  lime,  clay,  and  sand,  first  the 
one  and  then  the  other  predominating ;  that  along  the  water  cour- 
ses consisting  of  a  rich  loam,  with  an  argilaceous  sub-soil,  highly 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  extremely  productive. 

The  remainder  of  the  district,  and  about  one-third  of  the  whole, 
including  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Orrville,  and  extending  east  and 
south  to  the  Alabama  river,  consists  of  table  land  of  pine  woods. 
This  is  not  a  barren  section  as  the  term  "  pine  woods''  might  imply ; 
but  the  soil  is  of  a  consistent  character,  with  a  substratum  of  clay, 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  maintains,  in  many  places,  a  lively 
growth  of  oak  and  hickory ;  it  is  thickly  settled,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  under  cultivation. 

Three  noble  streams  water  the  district  I  have  described,  and 
course  southeast  to  the  Alabama  river.  The  first  of  these  is  John- 
son's mill  creek,  a  beautiful  stream  of  clear  water  about  twelve 
miles  long.  It  drains  the  pine  woods  between  Orrville  and  Cahaba, 
furnishes  an  outlet  for  the  innumerable  ponds  and  swamps  that  in- 
fect this  region,  and  supplies  a  never-failing  mill-pond  before  empty- 
ing into  the  Alabama  river.  This  stream  emerges  from  an  exten 
sive  swamp  north  of  the  Orrville  and  Cahaba  road,  which,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  swamps  of  this  section,  dries  up  in  summer;  but 
below  that  road  springs  maintain  it  throughout  the  year. 

The  next  is  Boguechitto  creek,  which  runs  nearly  centrally 
through  the  district :  it  is  a  formidable  stream,  and  at  least  fifty 
miles  long.  It  rises  six  or  sevoi  miles  north  of  Marion  in  Perry 
county ;  runs  through  and  drains  twenty  miles  or  more  of  low,  flat 
prairie  land,  and  empties  its  dirty  water  into  the  Alabama  river  at 
Lexington.  North  of  the  Orrville  and  Liberty  Hill  road  the  banks 
of  this  stream  are  low,  and  subject  to  extensive  overflows  in  winter 
and  spring,  but  below  that  road  its  channel  deepens,  its  banks  are 
more  elevated,  and  it  does  not  overflow  so  extensively. 

The  next,  and  last,  is  Ohelachie  creek  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county.  It  is  a  large  stream  of  clear  water,  with 
banks  of  l>eautiful  white  sand,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  long.  It 
rises  in  Marengo  and  Perry  counties,  drains  tbe  swamp  lands  along 
the  western  border  of  the  county ;  furnishes  a  splendid  mill-pond, 
and  empties  into  the  Alabama  river  three  miles  below  Lexington. 
Its  head-waters  overflow  and  partially  dry  up  in  summer,  but  as  the 
river  is  approached,  its  channel  deepens,  and  springs  maintain  a 
current  throughout  the  year. 

These  streams  maintain  a  bold,  swift  current  throughout  the  win- 
ter season,  and  in  times  of  freshets,  rise  twenty-five  feet  high,  sweep- 
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ing  o(ff  fences,  and  sometimes  bridges,  overflowing  bottom  land, 
atid  leaving  a  large  amount  of  alluvial  deposit  along,  their  banks, 
and  in  low  places.  They  also  back  up  extensively  from  the  river  in 
times  of  freshets,  and  overflow  all  the  low  lands  in  immediate  prox- 
imity to  them  for  many  miles  up  their  course.  These  streams  are 
conspicuous  feateires  in  the  geography  of  this  district,  and  exert  a 
baneful  influence  upon  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  The  two  last 
mentioned  run  down  separate  valleys  which  average,  generally, 
about  two  miles  wide,  and  deepen  as  the  river  is  approached.  The 
streams  are  about  three  miles  apart  where  they  empty  into  the  river, 
but  they  soon  diverge,  and  run  nearly  parallel  for  seven  or  eight 
miles,  when  the  Ohelachie  bears  off  to  the  west.  An  intermediate 
ridge  .of  level  and  rolling  land  separates  these  valleys,  extending 
northward  from  the  river.  Near  the  river  it  is  broken  and  thrown 
up  into  precipitous  hills,  but  as  you  go  northward  it  flattens,  and  as 
the  streams  diverge,  widens  out,  and  is  not  so  elevated.  This  ridge, 
which  averages  about  two  miles  wide  for  some  distance,  is  thickly 
settled  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  the  valleys,  which  are  rich, 
level  plains,  consist  of  one  unbroken  series  of  plantations. 

Prior  to  the  late  war,  yearly  invasions  were  made  upon  the  tim- 
bered lands  of  these  valleys,  and  most  of  the  plantations  were  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  j  but  since  its  close,  more  of  these  rich 
bottoms  have  been  reclaimed  5  ditches  have  been  allowed  to  fill  up, 
and  hedges  of  reeds,  briars,  and  willows  mark  their*  site.  The  land 
in  the  lowest  places  is  often  saturated  with  water  until  late  in  the 
season,  and  much  of  it  remains  uncultivated ;  vegetation  grows 
luxuriantly,  and  vegetable  matter  in  abundance  is  left  exposed  to 
the  sun,  to  decay  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground* 

The  ridge  of  intervening  land  is  lower  than  th^  opposite  sides  of 
these  creeks — that  on  the  eastern  side  of  Boguechitto  rising  abruptly 
and  forming  the  table  land  of  pine  woods  before  alluded  to,  while 
that  on  the  western  side  of  Ohelaehie,  rises  precipitately  into  a  bro- 
ken range  of  hills.  The  soil  of  these  valleys,  although  similar,  is 
not  altogether  alike,  that  of  Ohelachie  being  of  a  finer  loam,  is  more 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  more  productive,  while  vegetation  along 
this  stream  and  upon  the  westward  hills  is  always  a  week  or  more 
in  advance  of  that  in  the  valley  of  Boguechitto.  " 

The  Flora  of  this  region  is  abundant  and  vmed.  In  the  valley  of 
Ohelachie,  and  along  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream,  even  remote 
from  the  river,  the  magnolia  (grandiflora,)  blooms  in  majestic  beauty, 
and  in  prodigal  profusion  scatters  its  odor  to  the  breeze,  while  the 
jassmine  and  the  wild  hone^-suckle  with  lillies  and  violets  adorns, 
the  distant  landscape  ot  the  valley ;  there  also,  and  upon  the  adja- 
cent hills  and  ridges,  every  species  of  plant  and  flower  indigenous 
to  the  soil  of  this  latitude,  radiant  with  the  glow  of  life,  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  sunbeam^  flourishes  and  blooms  in  luxurious  abundance 
and  variety. 
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The  numerous  streams  and  extensive  tracts  of  low  lands  and 
swamps  with  which  this  section  abounds,  together  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil,  render  the  atmosphere  of  this  district,  at  certain 
seasons,  extremely  insalubrious,  and  malarial  fevers,  which  form 
such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  diseases  of  the  great  cretaceous 
belt  of  the  State,  often  assume  their  most  malignant  types.  So 
general  and  numerous  are  the  sources  of  tiiis  poison  that  there  is 
not  a  spot  anywhere  in  this  district  exempt  from  its  influence  and 
operation.  The  atmosphere  is  so  rife  with  it  at  certain  seasons,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  that  not  only  low 
lands  and  swamps,  but  upland  farms,  gardens,  and  yards  generate 
it.  Wherever  decaying  vegetable  matter,  a  bare,  wet  earth,  or  re- 
cently upturned  soil  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun,  it  is 
generated.  Eesidences,  remote  from  swamps,  and  protected  by  belts 
of  timber  from  low  lands,  form  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  in  vain 
will  the  ague-stricken  invalid  of  this  latitude  seek  to  find  a  pure  air 
short  of  the  sea  shore  or  the  mountains.  The  comparative  salu- 
brity of  many  localities  in  the  middle  districts  of  the  State  during 
the  summer  months  previous  to  the  late  war,  when  a  rigid  system 
of  discipline  could  be  enforced,  the  land  well  cultivated,  and  many 
of  the  sources  of  disease  removed,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  but  since  that  time,  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  the  white  population  of  those  districts  have  no  control, 
every  energy  seems  to  have  been  paralyzed  ^  plantations  have  been 
abandoned,  drainage  and  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been 
neglected  j  a  vast  amount  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  left  every- 
where upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  floods  of  win- 
ter and  heat  of  summer,  and  pestilence  in  the  shape  of  the  most 
malignant  fevers,  has  been  the  result. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  imperfect  drainage  and 
the  miserably  inefficient  system  of  farming  practiced  by  the  rural 
population  of  the  Southern  States,  that  the  extensive  pi^valenoe 
and  great  increase  of  malarial  fevers  of  late  years  are  partially  due ; 
and  say  what  you  will  about  antidotea  and  speciflcs,  there  is  no  help 
for  the  inhabitants  until  time,  industry,  capital,  and  labor,  by  a 
thorough  system  of  surface  and  underground  drainage,  with  levees 
or  eml]^nkm^its  to  prevent  overflows  and  a  radical  revolution  in 
agricultural  operations  shall  free  the  soil  of  the  noxious  effluvia. 
The  almost  complete  desti*uction  of  malaria  and  the  subsidence  of 
malarial  fevers  in  many  previously  unhealthy  districts  of  France, 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  not  to  mention  localities  in  our 
own  country,  by  a  thorou^  system  of  sub-soil  drainage,  and  an 
improved  mode  of  agriculture,  need  only  to  be  cited  to  establish  the 
fact  that  malaria  can  be  exterminated,  and  onr  recent  sad  experi- 
ence'warns  us  of  its  imperative  necessity. 
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The  va^t  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  that  accumu- 
lates about  every  barn  yard,  negro  cabin,  and  the  waste  places  of 
plantations,  and  which  is  left  to  be  washed  away  and  di8sipated,could 
be  profitably  utilized,  if  buried  deep  beneath  the  surface,  then  in 
the  great  laboratory  of  nature  it  would  be  converted  into  rich  food 
for  the  growing  crop,  and  ripening  into  an  abundant  harvest,  would 
enrich  the  granary  of  the  husbandman  and  reward  him  for  his  la- 
bor. But  more,  the  stern  mandates  of  nature  require  that  these 
elements  shall  be  thus  appropriated,  and  when  misapplied,  or  al- 
lowed to  be  consumed  in  the  air,  foci  of  disease  are  established, 
which  are  used  by  a  beneficeut  Providence  to  scourge  man  for  his 
apathy  and  slothfulness. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  any 
unusual  epidemic  influeoce.  but  the  regular  routine  of  diseases  ap- 
I)eared  in  the  order  of  their  usual  occurrence,  which  furnish  the  only 
material  for  a  report  5  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessarily  meagre  and 
uninteresting. 

The  epidemic  catarrhal  influence  of  the  previous  winter,  which 
was  protracted  until  late  in  the  spring,  was  replaced  by  dysentery 
and  typhoid  fever,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  were  superseded  as  the 
season  advanced,  by  the  malarial  fevers  of  summer  and  fall,  and 
when  winter  set  in,  pneumonia  and  catarrhs  again  asserted  their 
prerogative. 

April. — ^The  weather  during  this  month  was  fair,  with  cool  nights 
and  pleasant  days  generally,  and  rain  was  very  moderately  and  irre- 
gularly distributed.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  after  a  sudden 
change,  the  thermometer,  at  6  o'clock,  registered  32*^,  with  frost  and 
thin  ice.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  weather  warmer 
with  thunder  clouds.  Catarrhal  affections  which  were  the  prevailing 
types  of  disease  during  the  winter  months,  lingered  in  a  subdued 
form  through  this,  though  there  was  an  unusual  exemption  from 
diseases  of  all  kinds  generally. 

May. — ^This  was  generally  a  dry  month,  and,  after  the  middle, 
usually  warm ;  the  thermometer  registered  98®  at  noon  on  the  2l8t, 
and  for  many  days  together  ranged  above  90®.  The  warm  weather 
of  this  month  was  very  debilitating,  and  made  a  visible  impression 
upon  the  countenanoe ;  children  and  delicate  females  especially  felt 
its  impress,  and  mild  forms  of  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  sprang 
up.  Other  affections,  due  to  excessive  heat,  were  also  observed, 
especially  bowel  deraugement^s  in  children,  and  menorrhagia  in  fe- 
males. 

The  dysentery  of  this  season  was  not  malignant  nor  fatal,  but 
obstinate  in  some  cases,  and  slow,  generally,  in  yielding  to  treat- 
ment. The  typhoid  fever  was  of  the  simplest  and  mildest  charac- 
ter generally,  a  tew  cases  only  being  protracted.  The  prominent 
features  were  hot  skin,  intense  pain  in  head,  back  and  limbs,  to- 
gether with  diarhoea.    The  patients  had  generally  taken  castor  oil, 
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which  always  acted  in  excess,  aad  quinine,  which  invariably  ag- 
gravated their  condition.  The  treatment  adopted  consist<ed  mainly 
of  anodynes  to  procure  rest,  and  quiet  the  action  of  the  bowels  cold 
ablutions,  and  a  restricted  diet  A  dry  tongue  or  tympanitis  re- 
quired oil  of  turpentine  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  The  fever  usually 
subsided  after  the  fourteenth  day,  a  few  cases  only  being  protracted. 
These  diseases  occurred  during  dry  and  hot  weather,  while  the  at- 
mosphere was  perfectly  calm.  They  prevailed  mostly  among  the 
negro  population,  in  close  houses,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  with 
premises  abounding  in  filth  and  emitting  the  noisome  odor  of  fecal 
miasm.  In  this  connection  a  late  writer  observes :  "  But  not  to 
dwell  on  the  negative  proof,  it  may  be  said  that  upon  no  subject  in 
practical  medicine  is  there  a  larger  and  more  constantly  increasing 
mass  of  evidence  than  as  to  the  power  of  fecal  miasm  to  generate 
typhoid  fever,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  does  so."  {Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  Fever  by  Alfred  Hudson,  M.  D.,  p.  306.)  During  the  latter 
half  of  this  month  the  average  range  of  the  thermometer  was,  at 
sunrise,  64^,  at  12  o'clock,  88^,  and  at  sunset  77o. 

June. — This  month  was  more  pleasant  than  the  latter  half  of 
May.  Bain  was  regularly  distributed,  and  there  was  not  so  much 
complaint  of  excessive  heat.  The  average  morning  temperature  at 
sunrise  was  <)0o,  at  12  o'clock  87^,  and  at  sunset  76^.  Mild  remit- 
tents prevailed  duiiiig  this  month. 

July. — There  were  no  rains  during  thi«  month,  until  the  16th,  and 
the  weather  was  excessively  hot,  but  after  that  date  the  heat  mode- 
rated, and  the  thermometer  did  not  range  so  high.  Remittent  fevers, 
attended  with  much  nausea  and  vomiting  iu  grown  persons,  and 
convulsions  in  children  now  prevailed.  The  thermometer  gave  for 
this  month  an  average  of  72^  at  sunrise,  93^  at  12  o'clock,  and  S4P 
at  sunset. 

August  is  also  reported  as  dry  until  the  10th  and  12th,  with  rain 
again  on  the  18th ;  the  first  perceptible  east  wind  being  felt  on  the 
22d.  The  thermometer  gave  for  this  month,  at  sunrise,  73^,  and  at 
12  o'clock  920.  Remittent  fevers,  with  bilious  vomiting,  continued 
to  prevail,  and  a  few  cases  of  hemorrhagic  fever  are  reported. 

September  and  October  were  also  dry,  and  frost  was  delayed  until 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  November.  During  these  months  the  par- 
oxysmal feature  of  fevers  was  much  more  marked,  and  the  double 
tertian  type  of  intermittent  fever  was  quite  common,  with  a  tendency 
to  congestion  of  internal  organs ;  gastric  symptoms  were  prominently 
conspicuous,  with  defective  transpiration  and  constipation.  The 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  chill  was  a  source  of  alarm  to  patients, 
and  the  dreaded  hemorrhagic  fever  constantly  looked  for.  Convul- 
sions frequently  complicated  the  cases  among  children,  but  they 
were  not  ffttaL 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  spring  freshets,  and  the  unusually 
dry  summer,  malarial  fevers  did  not  appear  so  early  nor  prevail  so 
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generally ;  sickness  was  confined  mostly  to  the  valleys  of  Bogue- 
chitto  and  Chelachiej  and  the  intervening  land ;  the  pine  woods  be- 
ing comparatively  healthy,  though  not  entirely  exempt. 

During  the*  summer  and  fall,  measles  prevailed  in  the  valley  of 
Boguechitto,  west  of  Orrville ;  during  the  summer  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  implicate  seriously  the  bowels,  and  in  the  fall,  the  lungs. 
A  number  of  deaths  occurred  among  the  negro  children  from  these 
causes.  The  measles  required  but  little  medical  attention,  and 
medical  advice  was  not  generally  sought  until  fatal  complications 
seized  the  patients.  While  measles  were  prevailing  in  the  locality 
alluded  to,  a  form  of  catarrhal  opthalmia  prevailed  among  children 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  district,  in  the  pine  woods,  and  along 
the  Alabama  river.  Although  mild  among  children,  it  caused  acute 
suffering  among  grown  persons  when  they  were  the  subjects.  It 
generally  attacked  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  inflamma- 
tion began  to  subside,  the  other  would  be  affected.  It  usually  ran 
a  definite  course  ol  about  two  weeks  when  not  interfered  with,  leav- 
ing the  eye  sensitive  and  subject  to  neuralgic  pains.  In  grown  per- 
sons, fever  and  neuralgia  was  a  frequent  complication,  requiring 
purgatives,  morphia,  and  quinine.  As  a  topical  application,  in  the 
declining  stage,  and  sometimes  earlier,  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  morphia,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  of  the  former  and 
half  a  grain  of  the  latter  to  an  ounce  of  water  was  often  of  signal 
advantage. 

A  few  cases  of  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever  were  observed,  and 
two  deaths  are  reported  from  that  disease.  The  disease  prevailed 
mostly  in  the  low,  flat  country,  north  of  Orrville,  and  in  the  prai- 
ries west  of  that  place.  Only  two  cases  of  well  marked  haematuria 
have  come  under  my  observation  during  the  past  year.  One  was  in 
the  case  of  a  little  negro  boy,  about  five  years  old,  and  the  other  in 
that  of  a  little  white  boy  of  about  seven.  The  negro  boy  had  fever 
and  took  quinine,  which  failed  to  arrest  the  next  paroxysm,  but,  ac- 
cording to  his  mother's  statement,  made  it  worse,  and  when  the  fe- 
ver was  at  its  height,  he  urinated  blood,  which  ceased  when  the 
paroxysm  subsided.  He  was  ordered  to  take  more  quinine  during 
the  niBxt  interval,  which  arrested  the  paroxysm  and  no  more  blood 
was  seen. 

The  white  boy  had  Chronic  chills,  and  his  parents  withheld  qui- 
nine because  it  always  caused  congestion  of  his  stomach,  and  spas- 
modic a<)tion  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  but,  becoming  uneasy, 
they  ventured  to  give  it  to  avert  an  expected  chill ;  it  had  its  usual 
untoward  effect,  failed  to  arrest  the  chill,  and  intensified  the  fever, 
atid  during  the  acme  of  the  hot  stage,  he  urinated  blood.  Quinine 
was  discontinued.  The  next  paroxysm  came  on  as  usual,  but  was 
less  violent,  and  there  was  no  more  hsematuria.  He  subsequently 
took  quinine  by  enema  without  its  usual  bad  effect. 

I  think  it  has  b^n  my  observation  that  hemorrhagic  malarial  fe- 
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ver  occurs  oftener  in,  aad  is  more  liable  to  attack,  parsons  who, 
from  individual  peculiarity,  are  prone  to  excessive  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  and  with  whom  quinine  is,  as  a  rule,  badly  borne,  and 
when  taken,  often  fails  to  have  the  desired  effect.  It  imparts  such 
disagreeable  sensations,  makes  them  so  exceedingly  nervous,  or  iiri- 
tates  their  stomachs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  abhorrence  they 
have  of  it  prevents  them  from  taking  it.  This  class  of  patients  are 
proverbially  "  bilious,^  They  suffer  from  visceral  engorgements 
and  thickening  of  the  mucuous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  they  ac- 
custom themselves  to  tbe  use  of  purgatives,  and  are  content  with 
the  temporary  relief  obtained  thereby,  and  neglect  the  more  impor- 
tant tonic. 

This  practice  only  still  further  impairs  tjie  tone  of  the  digestive 
organs,  a  habit  of  purgation  is  acquired  and  the  necessity  increases 
with  the  habit.  I  think  physicians  too  are  some  time  to  blame  for 
impatiently  dispatching  this  class  of  patients  with  the  simple  in- 
junction ^'tdke  quininej^  ignoring  local  lesions,  functional  derange- 
ments and  individual  peculiarities,  which  interfere  with  its  ingestion 
and  assimilation. 

This  class  of  patients  will  usually  tolerate  other  preparations  of 
bark — the  simple  or  compound  tincture,  the  infusion  or  decoction, 
singly  or  in  connection  with  the  mineral  acids,  especially  the  nitric, 
or  the  salts  ot  potash,  with  little  or  no  inconvenience.  Under  their 
use  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  improved,  the  nervous  system  is 
toned  up,  and  blood  disintegration  is  arrested,  the  effete  product  of 
tissue  changed,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  bilary  secretion  is  dimin- 
isjied,  the  excessive  functional  activity  of  the  liver  ceases,  and  the 
patient  is  restored  to  health  without  the  use  of  any  purgative,  or  at 
least,  with  a  sparing  use  of  them. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  case  of  a  young  lady  in  whom  there  is  such 
an  intolerance  of  quinine,  that  a  quarter  of  a  grain  causes  conges- 
tion Qf  the  stomach,  and  the  addition  of  a  sedative  does  not  remove 
the  intolerance,  yet  this  young  lady  takes  the  other  preparations 
alluded  to  without  auy  inconvenience  whatever.  She  has  a  sifter 
and  two  brothers  in  whom  similar  effects  are  produced. 

In  cases  of  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever,  this  intolerance  of  qui- 
nine is  so  notorious  that  the  physicians  of  this  section  have  discon- 
tinued its  use  by  the  stomach  altogether,  and  administer  it  exclu- 
sively by  the  rectum.  Engorgement  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stoni9<$h  and  upper  intestines  are  conspicuous  pathological  condi- 
tions in  this  disease,  and  the  local  effect  of  quinine  is  invariably  to 
increase  the  nausea  and  vomiting ;  and  according  to  my  own  obser- 
vation, whatever  aggravates  these  distressing  symptoms  increases 
also  the  hsematuria.  This  latter  symptom  is  perhaps,  also,  an  exag- 
erated  functional  activity  of  the  kidneys  in  eliminating  those  ele- 
ments from  the  blood  which  it  is  their  duty  to  remove,  and  shows 
that  excessive  disoT'ganization  is  going  on  elsewhere.    The  most 
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reasonable  indications  then  appear  to  be  a  speedy  relief  of  those 
depurating  organs  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  down  in  their  he- 
roic efforts  to  eliminate  offending  matters,  and  at  the  same  time, 
prevent  further  blood  destruction.  The  first  of  these  indications 
we  fulfil  by  restoring  the  suspended  secretions  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, which  heretofore  had  divided  the  labor,  but  now  are  suspended 
and  dried  up !  For  this  purpose  our  fullest  expectations  have  been 
realized  from  mercurial  and  saline  purgatives. 

The  second  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  judicious  use  of  quinine 
and  nourishment.  Our  mercurials  should  be  so  used  as  to  avoid 
their  constutional  effects,  and  salines  should  be  so  timed  and  guar- 
ded as  to  be  limited  to  the  removal  of  secretions  poured  out  into 
the  bowels,  and  suspending  them  on  the  slightest  evidences  of  un- 
due irritation.  1  am  confident  1  have  seen  bad  effects  produced  by 
saturating  the  system  with  quinine  beyond  the  powers  of  its  capac- 
ity to  endure  and  appropriate.  A  steady  maintenance  of  a  mode- 
rate quininism  as  manifested  by  its  peculiar  effects,  is  all  that  can 
be  claimed  for  this  remedy,  and  beyond  this  it  only  tends  to  depress 
the  system. 

I  have  seen  this  system  of  alternate  elimination  and  alimentation, 
coupled  with  a  moderate  use  of  quinine,  practiced  for  a  week  or 
more,  the  patient  gaining  strengtn  all  the  time,  and  have  known 
them  to  recover  under  apparently  the  most  desperate  circumstances. 
So  long  as  the  kidneys  can  perform  their  function,  and  its  secretion 
is  not  suspended,  and  no  insurmountable  physical  or  mechanical 
impediment  obstructs  the  passage  of  inspissated  bile  Irom  the  gall 
bladder,  and  there  is  vitality  enough  left  in  the  system  to  respond 
to  stimuli,  there  is  hope. 

The  after  treatment  in  these  cases  is  an  all-important  item,  to  pre- 
vent a  relapse  and  insure  convalescence.  For  this  purpose,  tonics 
consisting  of  iron,  quinine  and  strichnia,  or  the  vegetable  bitters, 
with  the  carbonate,  or  bi-carbonate  of  potassa,  or  mineral  acids  to 
restore  the  appetite  and  digestion,  as  well  as  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  are  required.  Astringent  preparations  of  iron  are  badly 
borne,  and  the  mildest  and  most  un-irritating  should  be  selected. 

Since  the  above  was  written  (March  12th,  1871),  I  have  been 
called  on  to  treat  a  case  of  this  disease,  occuring  in  a  negro  man, 
aged  about  30  years.  He  had  been  ill  about  ten  days,  vomiting  bile 
daily,  and  throwing  up  every  thing  taken  into  the  stomach.  He 
was  very  much  exhausted,  skin  uniformly  cool,  pulse  130,  conjuncti- 
vae intensely  yellow,  mouth  and  tongue  stained  with  bile,  and  urine 
the  color  of  strong  dripped  coffee.  His  bowels  were  constipated 
and  abdominal  muscles  contracted.  Eight  grains  of  calomel  in  a 
spoonful  of  water  were  swallowed  and  retained,  and  hot  fomenta- 
tions were  assiduously  applied  over  his  bowels.  The  next  day  it  re- 
quired an  ounce  of  salts  and  a  half  ounce  of  oil  to  move  his  bowels. 
They  discharged  an  enormous  quantity  of  bile,  which  relieved  all  of 
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his  distreBsing  symptoms,  and  he  took  nourishment,  quinine  by  the 
month,  and  stimulants.  The  next  day  he  was  purged  again  with 
salts,  followed  by  whiskey  and  soup,  and  he  was  placed  upon  a 
mixture  contaning  nitre  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  After  taking  15 
grains  ot  quinine  he  rebelled  against  it  and  it  was  discontinued. 
Notwithstanding  this  purging  his  pulse  fell  from  day  to  day,  and 
now,  March  17th,  his  skin  is  uniformly  warm,  pulse  80,  and  tongue 
cleaning,  begs  for  nourishment,  urine  stained  with  bile,  but  clearing 
up,  and  he  is  much  stronger.  He  was  ordered  to  continue  the  tur- 
pentine mixture,  with  soup,  whiskey  as  relished,  and  bowels  to  be 
kept  open  by  enemata  or  salts ;  the  quinine  to  be  resumed  and  con- 
tinued in  doses  of  two  grains  three  times  a  day. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  after  the  cold  weather  of  winter 
set  in,  pneumonia  of  a  grave  and  fatal  character  appeared,  and  a 
number  of  deaths,  mostly  negroes,  occurred  from  this  disease. 

The  coldest  weather  of  the  season  occurred  about  Christmas,  and 
the  thermometer  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December  registered 
120  at  sunrise.  During  January,  February  and  March,  the  weather 
has  been  moderate,  with  a  prevailing  south  wind,  and  abundant 
and  frequent  rains  since  the  middle  of  February. 

Catarrhal  affections,  with  a  special  tendency  to  the  glandular  ap- 
paratus of  the  throat,  together  with  a  general  depressed  state  of  the 
system,  often  culminating  in  bilious  vomiting,  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing diseases  of  the  present  year. 

Some  four  or  five  suspicious  looking  cases  of  sore  throat  appeared 
in  the  same  locality  about  the  last  of  February,  accompanied  by 
high  fever,  vivid  redness  of  the  fauces,  and  great  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing. One  case  was  accompanied  by  a  scarlet  rash  upon  the  face 
and  chest,  which  was  followed  by  desquamation.  Another  was  fol- 
lowed by  anasarca,  which  yielded  to  purging,  digitalis,  and  nitre. 
All  of  them  recovered. 
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DRUNKENNESS  AND    ITS   REMEDIES 

BY  BENJAMIN  H.  EIGGS,  M.  D.,  of  Selma. 


It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  report  to  you  at  this  session  upon  the 
subject  of  "  Drunkenness  and  its  Eemedies." 

Habitual  drunkenness  has  a  medical  aspect.  It  frequently  comes 
under  the  care  of  the  physican,  and  produces  a  sad  state  of  moral 
and  mental  and  physical  infirmity.  The  body  of  the  habitual  drunk- 
ard is  in  an  unnatural  or  diseased  state.  That  habitual  drunken- 
ness has  a  medical  aspect,  or  rather  is  a  disease,  is  clear,  from  the 
abundant  evidence  in  medical  literature  that  it  has  claimed  the  con- 
stant and  earnest  attention  of  medical  men  in  all  times  of  the  i)ast. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  affecting  pictures  of  the  one  who  suf- 
fers from  delirium  tremens  or  m^nia-OrpotUj  the  acute  pathological 
condition  produced  by  a  prolonged  spree.  Neither  is  the  name  dip- 
somania, a  morbid  and  insane  thirst  for  intoxicating  fluids,  an  unu- 
sual term  with  us.  Methomania,  that  soft  sounding  word  which 
means  madness  or  insanity,  resulting  from  excessive  drinking,  again 
is  not  unfamiliar  to  our  ears.  A  word  more  used,  but  still  expres- 
sive, temulenlia  (temulence)  which  signifies  drunkenness  from  al- 
cohol, may  also  be  found  in  frequent  use  in  the  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject. These  names,  in  themselves,  bear  abundant  testimony  that 
medical  men  regard  this  state  as  one  of  disease,  but  their  numbers 
and  variety  attest  also  a  groping  about  in  an  anxious  search  for  its 
true  pathology.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  me,  in  an  article  like 
this,  to  enter  fully  into  a  disquisition  upon  the  subject  before  me. 
I  assert  the  proposition  that  drunkenness  is  a  disease,  and  has  its 
law,  as  other  diseases  have.  Its  ^*  law  of  origin,  continuance  and  re- 
sult." And  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  impress  upon  those  pres- 
ent, true,  humanitarian  views  on  the  question,  in  order  that  the  un- 
fortunate sufferer  may  receive  that  ajid  which  he  requires  to  disen- 
thral himself  of  the  malady  which  enchains  him.  The  causes  of 
temulence  are  hereditary  or  acquired.  In  the  language  of  another, 
"There  is  a  sense  of  physical  or  mental  unrest  which  may  result 
from  hereditary  infirmity  or  predisposition,  from  an  undue  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  or  emotional  powers  5  from  business  trials,  or  do- 
mestic discontent,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  causes.  Second. — 
There  is  a  desire  for  speedy  relief,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  seek 
efficient  artificial  support  in  the  most  convenient  form,  which  is  alco- 
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hoi.  •  *  ♦  •  As  the  result  of  indulgence,  there  is  intoxication 
which  has  its  varieties  and  stages.  ♦  ♦  •  •  By  this  intoxica- 
tion once  produced,  there  is  some  more  mischief  done  than  the  sim- 
ple creation  of  an  appetite  for  stimulants ;  the  equilibrium  of  the 
passions  has  been  more  or  less  disturbed ;  the  acuteness  of  our 
moral  perceptions  has  been  blunted  5  our  will  power  has  been  weak- 
ened ;  and,  by  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  by  so  far  are  we  the  less 
men'' — by  so  far  we  are  diseased,  I  add.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
alcoholic  intoxication  brings  about  physical  and  mental  disease  of  a 
marked  character.  One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  intoxication 
is  an  inherent  longing  want  for  stimulants  on  the  part  of  man.  I 
say  an  inherent  or  innate  desire  for  stimulants  on  the  part  of  the  hu- 
man animal.  A  glance  at  the  different  nations  of  the  world  will 
satisfy  us  of  this :  all  nations  have  their  peculiar  stimulants.  "  Whis- 
key and  brandy  are  the  intoxicants  of  America,  Russia,  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  ale  and  beer  of  Eugland,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Egypt ; 
wine  of  France  and  Italy  ;  bonza  of  Nubia ;  pulque  of  Mexico ;  tu- 
ka  of  Kamschatka;  betil  of  Polynesia;  arrack  of  Africa  and  Hin- 
doostan ;  opium  and  shamshu  of  Cliiiia  nnd  Turkey  ,*  banque  and 
hashish  of  Arabia  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago ;  cocoa  leaves  of 
Peru ;  palm  leaves  of  the  palm  countries ;  hyosciamus  of  Syria ;  rue 
of  the  Crimean  Valley  ;  and  in  more  recent  times,  ether  and  chloro- 
form, among  the  cultiviited  and  refined  of  our  own  country.  It  thus 
appears  clear  that  the  production  of  intoxicating  beverages  or  drugs 
is  restricted  to  no  clime  or  country.  It  is  as  widely  spread  as  the 
existence  of  language.'^— fT^  Probe,  by  Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D.) 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  is  as  follows :  There  is  a  consti- 
tutional desire  in  man  for  artificial  stimulants,  and  this  desire,  when 
indulged  in  profusely,  produces  a  condition  of  mental  and  bodily 
di?iease  or  insanity ,  known  by  us  as  dipsomania,  methomania,  or 
temulentia.  This  is  the  decision  of  all  who  have  studied  about  or 
written  upon  the  subject. 

The  plan  of  treatment  suggested  by  the  above  is  two-fold :  prevent- 
ive, and  curative  or  reformatory.  K  the  demand  for  stimuli  be  in- 
herent, it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  universal  temperance  reform,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  useless  to  expect  good  from  the  temperance 
pledges  of  modern  times.  People  will  take  stimulants,  and  it  seems 
best  to  me  to  let  them  have  that  stimulant  in  the  cheapest  and  least 
injurious  way.  I  know,  with  the  information  before  me,  no  better 
means  of  preventing  habitual  drunkenness  with  its  manifold  evils 
than  the  production  and  general  use  of  lighi,  ohea^  wines.  After  the 
habit  is  once  formed,  I  know  of  no  better  means  for  its  curative 
treatment  than  the  plan  suggested  below,  as  proposed  by  Dr^  Bryce* 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  reformatory  establishments  or  hos- 
pitals for  inebriates  do  mttch  towards  curing  and  alleviating  this 
firmly  seated  malady.  I  have  seen  the  annual  reports  of  the  Sani- 
tarian at  Media,  Pennsylvania,  a  private  institution  for  the  cure  of 
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inebriates,  under  the  charge  of  Br.  Joseph  Parrish,  and  the  New 
York  Inebriate's  Hospital,  and  both  show  a  large  and  encouraging 
per  centage  of  recoveries. 

The  plan  adopted  at  Media  is  to  strengthen  the  moral  nature— 
the  force  of  will — by  seclusion,  pleasant  recreations  and  occupa- 
tions, and  invigorating  the  physical  nature  by  medical  treatment, 
and  endeavoring  to  bring  his  body  into  a  healthy  state  by  the  means 
of  the  Russian  or  Turkish  bath  daily  administered.  Thus  by  invig- 
orating the  body,  cleansing  and  stimulating  the  skin  and  the  slug- 
gish internal  viscera,  by  abstiuence  from  alcoholic  or  narcotic  stim- 
uli and  pleasant  intellectual  pursuits,  they  endeavor,  in  three  months 
— a  course — to  so  fortify  the  moral  nature,  by  strengthening  the 
physical  organization,  that  the  patient  will  be  able  to  go  forth  again 
into  the  world  to  do  battle  with  his  appetites  and  ^^  temptations 
without."  I  do  not  think  the  course  adopted  at  these  institutions 
sufficiently  long.  Three  months  is  not  long  enough  to  effect  much 
good,  and  their  charges,  where  they  charge  at  all,  are  too  high  to  be 
generally  made  available.  While  engaged  upon  this  report  a  friend 
handed  me  a  copy  ef  the  "  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Alabama 
Insane  Hospital,"  made  to  the  State  Legislature.  I  found  the  sub- 
ject before  us  so  forcibly  and  admirably  discussed  therein,  that  I 
telt  that  it  would  be  needless  for  me  to  say  much,  as  most  of  you 
have  seen,  or  will  doubtless  see,  this  able  document.  Dr.  Peter 
Bryce  therein  advocates  the  establishment  in  our  State  of  a  "  Re- 
formatory for  Inebriates."  This  was  the  object  of  my  own  report 
I  will  close  by  copying  his  plan : 

**  Assuming  that  the  civil  authorities  have  power,  and  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  at  all  hazards,  by  the 
abridgement,  if  need  be,  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  we  are 
brought  at  once  to  what  seems  to  be  the  only  safe  and  rational 
treatment  of  methomauia.  I  should  like  to  see  established  in  Ala- 
bama a  reformatory  for  inebriates,  of  all  classes,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  civil  courts.  The  facts  might  properly  come  before  the 
grand  jury,  and,  upon  the  finding  of  a  true  bill,  the  case  should  be 
duly  investigated  by  a  jury  impanneled  specially  with  a  view  to  its 
competency  to  examine  and  decide  the  same.  If  the  allegations  are 
established  by  proof  the  inebriate  should  be  committed  for  a  term 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  them  five  years  to  the  reformatory,  and  be 
supported  there  at  the  expense  of  the  State  The  treatment  should 
be  conducted  by  an  educated  physician,  under  a  board  of  intelligent 
trustees.  A  part  of  the  moral  treatment  should  consist  in  the  regu- 
lar performance  of  skilled,  manual  labor,  in  which  each  patient 
should  be  compelled  to  engage,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  sup- 
port the  institution.  Voluntary  inebriates  should  be  received 
without  the  exposure  of  a  public  trial,  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  sent  by  order  of  the  courts,  on  certificate  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  that  the  applicant  is  a  volunteer,  and  that  the  term  of  treat- 
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ment  has  been  determined  by  two  intelligent  physicians.  Inebri- 
ates, who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  their  expenses  in  the  reforma- 
tory, should  receive  extra  accommodations,  and  pursue,  with  the 
consent  of  the  medical  superintendent,  such  literary,  manual  or 
other  occupation  as  their  education,  taste,  and  previous  habits  of 
life  might  indicate.  Thorough  discipline  would  be  indispensable  to 
successful  management,  but  it  should  not  be  unnecessarily  harsh 
nor  exacting ;  nor  should  the  institution  be  allowed  to  degenerate, 
in  any  respect,  into  a  mere  punitory  establishment.  Only  such  re- 
quirements and  restrictions  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  compel 
each  patient  to  follow  a  trade,  to  obey  constituted  authority,  to 
carry  out  the  ordinary  hygienic  rules  and  regulations  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment, should  be  imposed.  The  <^cers  and  nurses  'should  be 
the  best  of  their  kind,  and  selected  as  in  hospitals  for  tiie  insaAe, 
with  a  view  to  their  fitness,  intelligence,  and  capacity  for  the  work. 
In  general  terms,  the  qualilications  for  admission  into  this  admira- 
ble institution,  should  be  the  excessive,  persistent,  or  regular  peri- 
odical use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  to  the  neglect  of  other  business, 
and  domestic  obligations,  the  impairment  of  general  health,  of  mind 
or  body,  and  the  habitual  failure  to  observe  the  proprieties  of  life 
at  home  or  abroad.  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  a  reformatory  for 
inebriates,  which  I  believe  to  be  not  only  eminently  practicable,  but 
absolutely  essential  in  the  cure  of  a  disease,  of  all  others,  the  moat 
intractable  and  ineradicable.  Inebriate  asylums,  upon  the  volun- 
tary system  alone,  when  the  time  of  treatment  is  restricted  to  one 
year,  however  grand,  imposing  and  complete  their  appointments, 
must  necessarily  from  the  very  nature  of  the  disease  which  they 
profess  to  treat,  prove  failures  in  the  end.  ]^o  self-imposed  restraint 
caji  stay  the  victim  in  his  onward  course  to  destmction..  Nothing 
but  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  can  reach  his  case.  Time,  likewise, 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  cerebral  impression  upon  which  we  have 
shown  methomania  to  depend.  Eeforms,  eixtending  over  one,  two* 
and  even  many  years,  followed  by  relapse,  debaucl^ry,  and  death, 
are  not  unfamiliar  to  many  of  us,  and  lead  us  to  condenm  most  em- 
phatically any  system  of  cure  that  does  not  extend  over  several 
years  at  least.  Apart  from  the  direct  curative  results  of  8U(^  an 
institutian  as  I  have  described,  its  moral  effect  upon  the  habitoal 
drinker  and  the  novice,  in  restraining  the  habit  within  proper  lim- 
its, or  intending  to  break  it  up  before  it  becomes  fixed,  aad  upon 
the  young,  especially  those  who  have  inherited  the  tendency,  can 
hardly  be  properly  estimated.  The  danger  of  relapsing,  too,  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  so  imminent,  even  in  tftiose  who  have  usider- 
gone  treatment,  and  are  restored,  wHl  be  materially  lessened  by  the 
mere  presence  of  so  formidable  an  agents" 

As  the  result  of  my  refiections  upon  this  important  subject  I  am 
led  to  fully  endorse  the  views  set  forth  and  advocated  above  by  Dr. 
Bryce,  and  hope  this  association  will  take  steps  to  impress  this  matr 
ter  i^pon  the  attention  of  the  Le^slature,  and  the  thinking  public  oi 
the  State  of  Alabama.  15 
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CHEMICAL  EXPLANATION  OF  MALARIA. 

BY  JOSEPH  A.  GEOYES,  M.  D.,  of  Libebty  Hill. 


The  constant  association  of  conditions  and  results,  in  the  yarions 
phenomena  in  nature,  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  they 
stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Among  all  the  elements  known  to  chemists,  both  organic  and  in* 
organic,  there  are  observed  mutual  affinities,  being  strongest  where 
sensible  properties  are  not  antagonistic,  and  in  combination,  prop- 
erties before  manifested  are  very  much  modified,  being  in  some  ca- 
ses no  longer  recognized,  and  in  some  respects  antithetic  to  what 
they  were  before  being  combined. 

In  all  direct  union  of  two  elements  they  bear  to  each  other  in 
combination  the  relative  i)osition  of  radical  and  basyl.  And  in  no 
case  does  any  two  so  completely  neutralize  or  hold  each  other,  but 
that  a  third  may  either  determine  a  decomposition  by  presenting  a 
stronger  attraction  for  one  in  combination,  or  else  attach  itself,  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  compound,  and  a  change  of  sensible  proper- 
ties corresponding  with  the  element  introduced. 

There  is,  also,  a  measure  of  neutralization  existing,  determining 
the  relative  proportion  of  each  necessary  to  form  neutral  com- 
pounds, which  at  the  same  time  does  not  serve  as  the  measure  or 
limit  for  their  affinities.  The  object  of  all  chemical  combination  is 
the  neutralization  of  affinity,  and  the  more  nearly  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  more  staple  is  the  result.  Some  elements,  also,  stand 
in  the  relation  of  radical  or  base  as  the  other  combining  element 
or  elements  may  be  more  or  less  so. 

Carbon  (0)  appears,  under  all  circumstances,  to  bear,  when  in 
combination,  the  relation  of  basyl.  In  an  uucombined  state,  at  low 
temx)eratures,  it  shows  but  little  or  no  combining  tendency.  But 
when  heated  or  once  chemically  combined,  manifests  remarkable  af- 
finity for  oxygen,  with  which  it  forms  a  neutral  comi)ound  (CO), 
and  carbonic  acid  (CO 2)  has  excess  of  the  radical  element.'  Thus, 
while  it  has  a  decidedly  basilar  relation,  its  capacity  for  neutraliza- 
tion is  comparatively  feeble,  being  about  equal  to  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  (O),  or  Hydrogen  (H).  The  full  measure  of  its  basilar  prop- 
erty, and  its  tendency  in  combination  is  to  take  and  hold  two  equiv- 
alents of  O,  and  where  a  larger  proportion  of  radical  element  is  com- 
bined, there  must  of  necessity  be  an  increase  of  basilar  property  in 
some  other  combined  element.  Thus  in  hydrated  oxalic  acid  (0** 
HO*)  tiiere  being  two  equivalents  of  O  to  each  of  C,  H  necessarily 
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becomes  basilar,  and  its  presence  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
acid. 

Although  0^0  has  not  been  isolated,  yet  from  the  combination  of 
carbon  with  chlorine,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  ultimate  anal- 
ysis of  many  organic  compounds,  analogy  forces  us  to  conclude  that 
in  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  0^  may  be  opposed  in  chemical  combi- 
nation by  O^.  Such  comi)ounds  readily  takes  more  O  if  properly 
presented.  Carbon  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  readily  exchan- 
ges its  hydrogen  for  oxygen,  the  H  likewise  combining  with  O. 
CH2  and  OO^  are  respectively  more  staple  than  CH  and  00,  iu 
both  cases  the  affinity  of  0  being  saturated.  Although  with  0, 
n  bears  the  relation  of  a  radical,  an  excess  of  H  never  gives  acid 
reaction,  and  in  combinations  into  which  0,  H  and  O  all  enter^  the  H 
may  exist  in  both  a  negative  and  positive  relation,  its  place  m  com- 
bination as  a  negative  being  readily  yielded  to  O  or  01  white  it 
takes  the  position  of  a  base  with  some  other  presenting  element. 

It  requires  H^  to  neutralize  chlorine  or  nitrogen,  although  the  af- 
finity of  N  for  H  is  such,  that  it  seizes  and  holds  H*.  In  O^N  the 
G^  holds  the  N  without  neutralizing  it,  as  is  manifest  in  its  radical 
affinity  for  H,  Zn,  Hg,  and  other  bases.  Those  organic  compounds 
holding  a  larger  proportion  of  0  and  H  to  the  N  are  alkaloid. 

While  with  0  and  H,  nitrogen  is  radical  in  its  affinity,  with  O  it 
becomes  basilar.  In  ^O,  the  affinity  of  neither  seems  neutralized, 
and  KO 2,  though  neutral,  shows  great  avidity  for  more  O,  while  phos- 
phorus or  charcoal  ignited  will  take  oxygen  from  it.  NO*  is  acid, 
NO*  neutral  and  NO*  is  also  acid.  It  thus  appears  that  the  same 
element  may  be  more  or  less  actively  charged  with  tiie  combining 
force,  enabling  it  to  take  different  proportions  of  other  elements, 
holding  them  with  greater  or  less  tenacity.  It  is  also  observed  that 
while  in  organic  compounds,  N  combines  tenaciously  with  Itoge  pro- 
I)ortions  of  0  and  H  combined,  its  affinity  for  metals  generally  is 
feeble. 

In  urea  are  seen  the  elements  of  a  double  neutral  compound 
2(00,  H2N)  although  the  affinity  of  0  for  more  O,  and  of  N  for 
more  H,  readily  converts  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  2H0.  In  uric  acid  (Gi®H*N*0«),  there  are  larger  proper, 
tions  of  0  and  N.  This  is  formed  in  excess  in  fever,  and  with  defi- 
ciency of  O  in  the  circulation. 

HO  2  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  acids,  O^  comparing  with 
chlorine  in  the  formation  of  neutral  salts,  and  in  its  power  of  satura* 
ting  the  basilar  properties  of  sodium  calcium  zinc* 

SO*,  in  combining  with  their  oxides,  presents  SO*,  a  neutral,  while 
the  extra  equivalent  of  O  saturates  the  base,  at  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  released  from  the  SO*.  Thus  (SO*  .OaO*).  While  in 
the  acid  SO*tHO,  the  SO*  being  neutral,  H  cannot  neutralize  O* 
any  more  than  it  can  01.    In  oxalic  acid  we  find  a  more  active  oxi 
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dizing  agent  than  CO^  and  (C^O^.HO^)  may  probably  represent  it, 
the  substitution  of  Ca  for  H  making  it  neutral. 

On  the  other  hand  H,  H^q  or  H«N  may  stand  as  a  type  of  basis. 
H2  comparing  with  Ca  in  basilar  properties,  HCl  is  acid,  it  requiring 
H2  to  neutralize  Gl,  and  upon  the  addition  of  H^N  the  equivalent 
of  H  above  what  is  necessary  to  neutralize  N  completes  the  neutral- 
ization of  01  (H2I^,  H201).  In  OaOtHO,  Oa  requiring  O2  for  neu- 
tralization, (OaO^.  H)  is  alkaline. 

Thus  one  equivalent  of  O  above  the  point  of  neutralization  may 
be  said  to  repiesent  an  acid ,  while  similarly  one  of  H  in  a  positive 
relation,  represents  a  base.  And  in  neutral  salts  the  excess  of  O  in 
the  acid  saturates  the  affinity  for  O  in  the  base,  thus  being  a  bond 
of  union. 

On  transmitting  a  galvanic  current  by  contact  of  zinc  and  copper 
in  an  acidulated  mixture,  it  is  found  that  the  impulse  flows  through 
the  water  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper,  and  out  of  the  water  from 
the  copper  to  the  zinc,  with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  action  of  the 
aeid  upon  the  zinc,  and  lessening  it  upon  the  copper.  In  this  case 
the  dynamic  impulse  or  affinity  uniting  zinc  and  oxygen,  is  direct 
and  active,  while  that  transmitted  to  the  copper  is  the  negation 
of  affinity,  which  negative  impulse  transmitted  from  the  copper  to 
the  zinc  out  of  the  water,  imparts  to  the  latter  a  condition  in  great- 
er contrast  to,  and  accordingly  presenting  a  stronger  affinity  for  O. 
In  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  the  current  is  reversed,  and  oxy- 
gen is  evolved  at  the  zinc  plate  and  H^K  consumed  at  the  copper. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  galvanic  current  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  negation  of  affinity  set  in  motion,  and  when  sufficiently 
developed,  decomposes  chemical  combinations,  suspends  the  force 
of  affinity,  restores  elements  to  their  uncombined  state,  or  holds 
them  in  a  condition  the  most  sensitive  to  the  action  of  consuming 
elements,  is  set  in  motion  by  heat  or  chemical  action,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  similar  laws  which  regulate  affinity,  in  a  converse  or  oppo- 
sing direction.  Considering  this  current  as  a  dynamic  force,  it  is 
an  inherent  tendency  and  property  of  matter  to  return  to  and  re- 
main in  an  uncombined  state,  or  state  of  inertia,  repellant  of  the  force 
of  affinity,  and  is  most  developed  or  inherent  in  those  elements  hav- 
ing the  weakest  affinities.  This  galvanic  property  may  be  termed  a 
negative  electrical  condition,  and  the  force,  acting  upon  inertia,  and 
creating  the  current,  whether  by  means  of  chemical  action,  the  in- 
strumentality of  heat,  or  through  solar  influence,  dynamic  electric- 
ity, while  the  body  imbued  with,  or  acted  upon  by  the  same,  may  be 
electro  negative  or  electro  positive.  Thus  the  presence  of  the  elec- 
tro negative  element  stimulates  the  electro  positive  to  action  and 
develops  its  otherwise  dormant  property.  Also  in  ternary  com- 
pounds, one  of  the  elements  has  the  effeet  of  increasing  the  affinity 
or  susceptibility  of  one  or  both  of  the  other  two. 

The  neutralization  of  this  force  evolves  heat.    An  accumulated 
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waste  is  ordinary  electricity,  which  becomes  positive  or  negative,  as 
the  body  accumulating  and  holding  it  may  have  relatively  further 
affinity  for  a  base  or  radical.  Glass  having  excess  of  radical  ele- 
ment acrnmulates  positive  or  basilar  electricity.  Eesin  having  ex- 
cess of  basilar  element  accumulates  radical  or  negative  dectricity. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  strong  attraction  of  oxygen  for 
both  poles  of  the  magnet,  when  a  magnetic  current  is  passed 
through  a  mixture  of  that  with  other  gases  ;  while  the  tendency  of 
carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  especially  nitrogen,  is  to  arrange 
themselves  equatorially,  in  common  with  all  matter  not  magnetic, 
Also  to  the  fact  that  in  gaseous  combination,  oxygen  lessens  the 
equatorial  tendency  of  all  gases  with  which  it  is  combined,  while  its 
own  polar  attraction  is  lessened  thereby. 

The  earth  has  been  called  a  magnet.  The  action  of  the  sun  crea- 
ting a  galvanic  current  beneath  and  from  the  surface,  following  the 
course  of  its  rays  from  east  to  west,  and  diverging  from  the  plane 
of  its  orbit,  determining  the  x)olarity  of  the  needle.  It  is  also  sug 
gested  that  an  aerial  galvanic  current  exists,  created  by  and  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  moon  from  west  to  east,  diverging  from  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  and  assisting  the  telluric  current  in  determining 
I)olarity. 

The  dynamic  electricity  of  the  sun  being  electro  negative  in  its 
character,  imparts  a  similar  electricity  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  is  alternately  attracted  and  repelled.  By  the  laws  which  are 
observed  to  govern  such  phenomena,  the  fact  of  the  electrity  of  the 
earth^s  surface  beneath  the  sun's  rays  being  negative,  determines 
that  of  the  atmosphere  in  contact  with  and  near  it  to  be  positive. 
This  dynamic  force  transmitted  in  the  line  of  magnetic  attraction 
towards  the  poles,  becomes  there  repellant  of  the  negative  electrical 
or  galvanic  condition  of  the  earth. 

By  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  viz :  the  magnetic  property 
of  oxygen,  and  the  diamagnetic  tendency  of  nitrogen ;  that  in  a 
combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  nitrogen  is  electro-positive  f 
and  the  electricty  of  the  atmosphere  beneath  solar  influence  being 
the  reverse  of  that  with  which  the  earth  itself  is  charged,  together 
with  the  excessive  development  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in 
equatorial  regions,  and  in  more  temperate  latitudes  in  warm  weath- 
er, we  are  led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  agent  for  developing  the  vitalized  principle. 

An  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  the  growth  of  plants,  dem- 
onstrates a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  be  necessary  for  the  same,  and 
in  turn  heat  is  generated.  Also,  that  in  the  sunshiiie,  carbonic  acid 
is  absorbed  and  oxygen  evolved,  while  in  the  shade  or  at  night,  oxy- 
gen is  abi|orbed  and  carbonic  acid  evolved.  When  we  consider  the 
property  of  growing  plants  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
ture, that  they  do  not  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  a»d 
that  absorption  of  oxygen  accompanies  increased  generation  of  heat, 
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we  can  but  regard  the  latter  as  the  relic  of  chemico- vital  action,  in 
which  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  antagonistic. 

The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  would  also  appear  to  be  a  nutri- 
tritive  result,  it  being  the  first  step  in  vegetable  growth  coequal 
with  absorption  of  oxygen  and  water. 

For  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  plants,  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  continued  absorption  of  water  and  other  principles  contain- 
ing hydrogen.  Diffusion  of  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere  prevents 
the  etiolation  of  plants  growing  in  the  dark.  As  the  absorption 
and  appropriation  of  hydrogen  is  commensurate  with  the  nutrition 
and  growth,  so  will  its  release  be  with  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter. 

In  animal  life  are  observed  similar,  though  more  complicated  phe- 
nomena. In  the  blood  00^  always  exists,  and  yet  is  continually 
being  evolved  and  oxygen  absorbed,  while  the  formation  and  evo- 
lution of  CO^  from  the  body  will  more  nearly  express  the  nutrition,  or 
restoration  of  waste,  than  disintegration  of  tissue.  The  effect,  also, 
ol  excess  of  CO^  whether  by  contact  with  the  skin  or  the  mucous  li- 
ning of  the  lungs  and  olfactories,  is  to  diminish  or  retard  viial  ac- 
tion with  its  resultant  heat.  The  nervous  system  is  so  disposed  as 
to  assist  in  contributing  to  that  result,  as  the  effects  produced,  first 
by  section  of,  and  then  stimulating  the  sympathetic  demonstrates. 
In  the  manifestion  of  this  infiuence,  we  find  as  in  plants  00^  and  O 
antagonizing  each  other,  oxygen  stimulating  the  vital  activity 
which  CO^  checks.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
results  can  be  produced  indirectly.  The  withholding  of  O  produ- 
cing effects  analogous  to  to  the  direct  application  of  CO^  in  lessen- 
ing animal  temperature,  and  removal  of  00^  in  larger  proportion 
from  the  system  to  increased  action  of  O. 

The  animal  organism  is  comx)osed  of  parts,  each  possessed  of  a 
vitality  and  function  of  its  own,  and  responding  to  stimuli  peculiar 
to  itself.  Wherever  there  is  a  function  to  be  performed,  there  are, 
also,  ganglia  controlling  the  same,  which  upon  being  excited  or  im- 
pressed, in  turn  stimulates  the  discharge  of  the  function.  Over  the 
whole  is  a  controlling  nervous  influence  by  which  the  activity  of 
each  part  may  be  materially  and  sensibly  affected.  There  is  also  an 
antagonism  in  the  different  functions,  whereby  the  proper  equilib- 
rium is  maintained  of  heat  and  cold,  rest  and  activity,  nutrition  and 
waste.  The  integrity  of  these  necessarily  implies  perception,  and  the 
activity  to  respond  to  impressions.  This  inherent  irritability  is 
equally  necessary  to  mental  action,  muscular  contraction,  secretion 
and  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  evi- 
dence of  life.  The  exercise  of  it  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
the  application  of  proper  stimuli,  its  degree  by  varying  conditions 
of  the  system,  and  its  intensity  may  vary  in  different  subjects.  The 
exercise  of  the  vital  functions  requiring  a  consumption  or  waste  of 
material,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  reserve  of  the  same.    The 
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extent  to  which  this  can  be  drawn  npon  without  impairment  or  ex- 
haustion may  be  said  to  represent  the  amount  of  nerve  force  or  vital 
capacity  that  can  also  be  increased  or  diminished. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  principles  involved,  we  will 
consider  animal  life  as  necessitating  two  opposing  forces,  analogous 
to  what  are  observed  in  inorganic  matter,  viz. :  the  force  of  affinity, 
or  that  which  disposes  O  in  union  with  C,  S,  and  P,  and  N  with  and 
negative  to  H,  stimulating  chemical  action  5  developing  heat,  con- 
suming the  elements  of  nutrition,  and  is  manifested  in  the  exercise 
of  every  function  of  animal  life,  as  is  evident  from  the  debris  of  the 
system,  and  is  continually  in  action  in  the  circulation,  but  most  es- 
pecially in  the  capilaries. 

Opposing  this  is  one  analogous  to  the  galvanic  current,  which  re- 
verses or  suspends  the  natural  affinity  of  what  is  subjected  to  it, 
disposing  the  component  elements  of  the  body  in  that  relation  which 
makes  them  most  sensitive  to  the  force  of  affinity  when  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  It  is  developed  and  set  in  motion  by  heat  and 
chemical  action,  and  holds  the  elements  of  nutrition,  both  for  the 
maintenance  of  heat  and  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  life.  It 
may  be  direct  or  reverting,  and  is  influenced  by  light  atid  darkness, 
cold  and  heat,  and  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  system  is  necessary 
for  its  proper  action.  The  conclusion  here  presents  itself  that  the 
process  of  growth  or  nutrition  is  the  reverse  of  de(*ay,  and  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  animal  life  accompanying  each  other — the  disin- 
tegration of  tissue  being  stimulus  to  increased  nutrition.  Warmth 
also  produces  a  like  result  without  necessitating  disintegration. 
Failure  to  eliminate  disintegrated  matter  from  the  system  results  in 
the  perversion,  impairment  or  suspension  of  the  functions  disinte- 
grating the  same. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  0,  H,  N",  and  O,  we  select  their  sim- 
plest combinations,  and  those  possessing  marked  medical  properties, 
as  most  likely  to  give  proper  direction  to  our  inquiries.  We  do  not 
pass  over  other  components  of  the  body  because  they  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  physiological  value,  but  that  they  are  less  important  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  before  us. 

With  other  agents,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  mercury,  we  always  ex- 
pect the  substances  with  which  they  are  combined  to  receive  their 
peculiar  impress,  not  only  chemically,  but  in  the  manifestation  of 
their  medical  effects.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  ele- 
ments of  organic  life  are  governed  by  the  same  la^s.  It  is  with  the 
view  of  determining  these,  that  we  enter  into  this  examination. 

The  properties  of  CO  2  and  O  having  been  partly  considered,  we 
make  a  few  additional  observations.  When  free  or  uncombined, 
oxygen  increases  the  heat  and  stimulates  the  activity  of  the  system, 
while  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids  are  cooling.  This  goes  to 
show  that  its  stimulating  property  is  caused  by  its  tendency  to  pass 
into  combination.    This  being  accomplished,  its  presence  retards 
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tlie  action  ^hioh  its  combination  eii&cited,,  and  its  removal  becomes 
necessary.  Although  water  (HO)  is  necessary  to  nutrition,  yet  it 
is  also  a  cooling  agent.  The  very  exhilarating  effects  of  ^O  are 
probably  attributable  to  the  K  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  com- 
bined. Those  acids  and  oxides  which  are  poisonous,  owe  that  prop- 
erty either  to  the  intensity  of  the  acid,  or  the  poisonous  nature  of 
the  oxidized  element. 

The  carbonic  acid,  (0  O^)  oxalic  acid  (C^  H  O*),  bi-sulphuret  of 
carbon  (C  8^),  chloroform  (C^  H  Cl^),  ether  (0*  H«  O),  hydrocy- 
anic  acid  (0^  B.^)  is  observed  the  property  of  creating  immedi- 
ately or  ultimately,  and  with  varying  intensity  and  modifications,  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  or  insensibility.  In  all  of  these  carbon  is 
combined  to  neutralization  with  different  radical  elements,  and  in 
some  to  the  full  extent  of  its  affinity.  On  the  other  hand  we  fiud 
cantharidin,  creosote,  oil  cinnamon,  benzoic  acid,  resin  of  gamboge, 
strychnia,  having  carbon  largely  in  excess,  aod  the  observed  effects 
are  irritant  to  the  system. 

From  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  action  of  sub- 
stances containing  carbon,  the  following  conclusions  are  deduced, 
viz. :  an  excess  in  combination  not  neutralized,  imparts  the  prop- 
erty of  rendering  the  compound  irritant  to  the  sensorial  and  percep- 
tive faculties,  exciting  action,  as  observed  in  the  effects  of  strych- 
nia upon  the  spinal  chord,  gamboge  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
benzoic  acid  upon  the  pulmonary  membrane,  and  system  generally, 
its  disintegration  by  muscular  action  becomes  evident  from  the 
largely  increased  elimination  of  (0  O^)  and  urea  by  violent  exercise. 
But  when  it  is  combined  to  neutralization,  its  property  is  to  susipend 
or  diminish  the  faculty  of  perception,  modified  by  the  neutralizing 
element.  Hence  results  the  coma  from  carbonic  oxide  (0  O),  the 
asphyxia  from  (CO^),  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  chlorolwm,  ether, 
bi-sulph.  carbon,  chloral,  and  the  deadly  effects  of  hydro,  qyanic  acid, 
and  nicotine.  That  it  may  be  differently  combined  in  the  same 
body,  would  appear  from  the  narcotic  properties  of  opium,  belladon- 
na, aconite.  Thus  carbon  is  irritant,  and  oxygen  stimulant  to  the 
system,  both  effects  being  manifested  through  their  affinity  for  each 
other,  exciting  action  and  creating  heat.  But  when  combined,  they 
diminish  oi  arrest  the  vital  action  and  formation  of  heat,  unless  re- 
moved from  the  system.  The  carbonates  not  being  poisonous,  does 
not  invalidate  the  above,  as  in  them,  all  activity  in  the  carbon  to 
combine  or  affect  the  system,  is  completely  neutralized,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  soluble  oxalates.  Nor  will  the  injection  of  CO^ 
into  the  veins  and  its  reception  into  the  stomach,  proving  compara- 
tively innocuous,  be  found  contradictory,  as  its  rapid  and  unre- 
strained elimination  speedily  removes  all  excess. 

An  observance  of  the  stupetying  effects  of  0  8  2.  H  8  and  H*.  NK 
H  8,  upon  the  censorium  with  the  property  of  stimulating  the  dif- 
ferent secretions^  and  the  irritating  properties  of  8  O^^^the  sul- 
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phates  and  the  combinatioDS  of  sulphur  withchloriue  and  iodine, 
would  indicate  that  the  properties  of  sulphur  in  electro-negative 
combination  are,  to  some  extent,  antagonistic  to  what  they  are 
when  electro  positively  combined.  Its  disintegration  as  8  O*  from 
the  system,. also  demonstrates  that  an  important  function  is  dis- 
charged through  its  affinity  for  and  combination  with  oxygen.  The 
same  conclusions  will  follow  an  inquiry  into  the  physiological  use  and 
properties  of  phosphorus.  Thus  0  S  and  P  manifest  their  influ- 
ence upon  functional  activity  in  connection  with  their  afftnity  for 
and  combination  with  O,  which  being  accomplished,  their  effects  be- 
come, to  a  certain  extent,  reversed,  and  their  removal  necessary  to 
the  health  and  activity  of  animal  life. 

The  sensible  effects  of  hydrogen,  when  in  combination  upon  the 
system,  are  not  so  apparent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  often 
combined  positively  and  negatively  in  the  same  compound.  It 
would  appear  that  in  growth  and  for  nutrition,  carbon  holds,  and  is 
in  turn,  held  by  hydrogen  in  an  electro  negative  relatioc,  and  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  animal  life,  while  carbon  and  oxygen  become 
united,  the  hydrogen  is  eliminated  in  electro  positive  combination 
with  nitrogen  as  effete,  carrying  with  it  0  and  O  with  other  effete  pro- 
ducts. Analogy  leads  us  to  infer  that,  as  a  nutrient  principle,  it 
would  be  attracted  by  the  capillaries,  and,  as  effete  matter,  it  would 
become  irritant  to  the  same.  For  the  promotion  of  both  nutrition  and 
elimination,  U  O  is  useful  and  necessary,  not  only  by  furnishing  ma- 
terial for  growth  and  waste,  but  by  supplying  a  vehicle  for  dissolv- 
ing and  conveying  the  same.  C  with  H  alone  is  unfit  for  nutrition, 
a  limited  quantity  being  necessary  of  combined  O  in  order  to  place 
H  in  a  transition  stage,  from  which  it  can  be  replaced  by  more  O. 

In  some  carbo-hydrogen  compounds,  the  component  elements  are 
so  completely  held  and  neutralized  that  they  manifest  no  sensible 
effects  upon  the  system,  as  caoutchouc,  wax,  spermaceti.  Others, 
as  alcohol  and  ether,  exhibit  the  specific  effect  of  carbon  in  produc- 
ing insensibility,  while  there  is  also  observed  a  stimulating  impres- 
sion counteracting  its  tendency  and  lessening  its  intensity.  That 
this  difference  in  sensible  properties  is  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  elements  are  combined,  will  not  be  questioned,  and  that 
H  is  the  agent  thus  counteracting  the  effects  of  C,  becomes  more 
evident  from  the  fact  of  C^  H*  being  respirable  without  noxious  ef- 
fects when  diluted  with  air,  and  that  H^N  is  a  diffusible  stimulus. 
But  again,  PH^  and  AsH^  are  very  poisonous.  This  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  properties  in  compounds  containing  H  is  removed, 
when  we  regard  it  as  pabulum  for  building  thei  fabric,  and  that  it 
has  the  property  of  maintaining  and  stimulating  the  impressibility 
of  the  system  for  the  action  of  whatever  element  it  may  be  com- 
bined with.  That  in  electro  negative  combination,  it  creates  capil- 
.  lary  plethora  and  inactivity,  being  food  for  assimilation  ,•  while  in 
electro-positive  union  with  N  it  is  effete,  irritating  to  the  nervous 
16 
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system,  repellant  of  the  capillaries,  arousing  the  circulation,  and 
promoting  elimination. 

All  vitalized  germs  contain  nitrogen,  and  its  presence  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  Its  constant  pres- 
ence in  the  excreta,  demonstrates  its  necessity  to  the  discharge  of 
the  fuiictions  of  animal  life,  while  the  development  of  H«N  in  the 
same  demonstrates  equally  the  discharge  of  those  functions  to  be 
accompanied  by,  if  not  dependent  on,  and  measurable  with  the  com- 
bination of  N  and  H,  as  the  combination  of  C  and  O  may  measure 
the  heat  generated. 

N"  O  is  very  exhilarating  to  the  nervous  system,  and  although  re- 
garded as  a  neutral  mixture  with  neither  basilar  nor  acid  reaction, 
yet  the  electro  positive  or  basilar  affinity  of  nitrogen,  for  oxygen  is 
not  neutralized,  this  requiring  O^.  An  atmosphere  of  H^IST,  is  fatal 
to  plants  and  animals,  and  C^K  still  more  so,  although  H^l^  coun- 
teracts^ to  some  extent,  the  poisonous  effects  of  C^.  In  both  nitro- 
,gen  is  in  electro  negative  or  radical  combination. 

In  observing  the  effects  of  compounds  containing  0  H  and  K,  they 
are  all  found  to  be  very  poisonous,  the  addition  of  the  neg.  or  radi- 
cal nitrogen  imparting  this  property  in  an  intensified  degree,  which 
the  further  addition  of  O  would  appear  to  lessen.  This  is  observed 
in  the  difference  between  the  cyanides  and  cyanates.  The  addition 
of  Fe  to  C^ISr,  counteracts  its  poisonous  property  much  more  effect- 
ually ;  but  we  will  not  stop  to  consider  that.  In  this  class  of  com- 
pounds are  coneine(Ci«Hi^N),  nicotine  (0^®  H'^N)and  hydrocyanic 
acid  (02  H  N),  all  of  which  appear  to  produce  paralysis  of  volition 
and  motion,  rather  than  sensation,  differing  in  character  and  degree ; 
in  ftdl  portions,  arresting  instantly  the  functions  of  the  mendula  and 
spinal  chord.  As  carbon,  neutralized  with  O,  suspends  perception 
in  the  sensorium,  counteracting  jbhe  stimulating  effects  of  both,  so 
its  neutralization  with  N  would  appear  to  suspend  the  faculties  of 
volition,  motion,  and  the  ability  of  living  tissue  to  respond  to  stim- 
uli J  thus  connecting  nitrogen  with  the  exercise  of  those  functions. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  nitrogen  held  in  electro 
positive  relation  with  oxygen,  stimulates  assimilation — maintains 
the  faculty  of  perception  by  holding  the  system  responsive  to  stim- 
uli, and  constitutes  a  reserve  for  nervous  action.  When  disintegra- 
ted or  held  in  electro  negative  relation,  becomes  eminently  letederi- 
ous  and  subversiveof  the  functions  of  animal  life ;  and  its  removal 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  their  integrity,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  and  with  hydrogen. 

Any  agent  determining  the  disintegration  of  nitrogen  from  the 
tissues  of  blood,  would  also  to  a  corresponding  extent  release  oxy- 
gen to  seek  union  with  0  8  or  P,  creating  heat  and  vascular  excite- 
ment with  consequent  lowering  of  vital  force,  and  increased  irrita- 
bility of  the  system.  The  facilitating  or  withholding  the  disinte- 
gration of  hydrogen  would  thereby  respectively  increase  or  dimin- 
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ish  the  propertion,  and  consequently  the  activity  of  carbon  in  its 
affinity  for  oxygen. 

As  the  residt  of  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, especially  in  contact  with  water,  is  obtained  0^  H*.  This,  we 
are  informed,  is  uniformly  associated  with  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of 
O  O^  and  a  little  nitrogen  gas,  which  has  been  regarded  as  simply 
a  mixture  and  not  a  union.  There  are  reasons  for  considering  it  a 
quasi-combination  and  constituting  a  malaria. 

In  urea  carbon  is  in  process  of  combination  with  O,  and  gradually 
becomes  0  O*,  while  tie  1^  unites  to  become  H»K,  on  exposure  to 
air  with  water.  Whereas  in  this  case,  for  lack  of  sufficient  agency 
to  determine  the  union  of  N  with  H,  and  a  tendency  accordingly  to 
the  formation  of  H*N,  the  property  of  carbon  to  combine  to  satura- 
tion with  two  equivalents  of  negative  element,  determines  the  forma- 
tion of  00  ^  and  O^H*.  But  nitrogen  can  only  unite  with  0  or  H  as 
an  electro  negative  element,  the  oxygen  in  combination  being  fully 
appropriated  by  carbon,  and  while  the  uncombined  N  is  held  by  0^ 
H*,  its  condition  must  necessarily  be  electro  negative.  Such  a  gase- 
ous combination,  upon  being  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  would 
be  convertible  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  into  0  O^  and  H»N. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  malaria,  they  accord  with  what 
might  be  expected  as  the  results  of  such  combination.  While  C^H* 
does  not  create  intermittent  fever,  the  presence  of  N  lield  in  quasi- 
combihation  would  make  it  a  most  effective  agent  in  lessening  the 
vigor  and  activity  of  the  system,  as  well  as  creating  the  phenomena 
of  chill  and  malarial  cachexia. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  offer  a  suggestion  from  induction,  an 
allotropic  condition  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  may  exist, 
being  rendered  electro  negative  and  held  as  such  by  jatmospheric 
moisture  in  contact  with  luxurious  or  dense  vegetation,  and  exercise 
a  very  determining  influence  in  malarial  development,  being  sufficient 
of  itself  for  the  production  of  all  the  phenomena.  In  short,  the  exist- 
ence of  uncombined  nitrogen  in  an  electro  negative  relation,  may 
and  most  probably  does  constitute  malaria,  and  the  pathology  of  its 
action  would  accordingly  be  a  lessening  and  withholding  the  vigor 
and  activity  of  animal  life  in  all  of  its  functions,  assimilative,  percep- 
tive, and  responsive.  The  application  of  the  poison  may  be  slow 
and  continuous,  inducing  cachexia  or  weakened  vitality  both  in  the 
blood  and  tissues,  or  an  excessive  exposure  may  produce  an  over- 
powering impression.  The  same  result  might  follow  constant  expo- 
sure to  malarial  atmosphere,  whether  there  be  absorption  or  not, 
the  impression  ux)on  the  skin  and  mucous  lining  of  tjie  air  tubes 
producing  like  results. 

Although  the  formation  of  malaria  does  not  necessarily  cease 
upon  the  approach  of  winter,  yet  a  continuance  of  cold  weather  by 
determining  the  removal  of  a  larger  amount  of  0  O^  from  the  body, 
thereby  increases  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions,  and  enables  the 
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system  to  eliminate  the  poison  and  resist  its  influence.  The  lack  of 
positive  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  also  increases  the  activity  or 
consuming  force  of  oxygen  in  cold  weather  and  high  latitudes. 

We  will  here  state  what  is  generally  conceded,  and  which  would 
naturally  result  from  the  supposed  cause,  viz. :  that  although  the 
system  may  be  charged  with  malaria,  it  requires  some  detennining 
influence  to  produce  chill  or  fever,  as  alternations  of  night  and  day, 
heat  and  cold ;  any  depressing  agency,  whether  from  mental  influ- 
ence, excessive  exercise,  or  lack  of  proper  food  5  also  any  increased 
or  undue  excitement  or  stimulus,  taxing  the  vital  energy.  Also, 
that  the  induction  of  chill  and  fever  is  an  effort  to  counteract  the 
poison,  eliminate  it  from  the  system,  and  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
health.  As  a  preventive,  we  would  suggest  a  residence  with  a  view 
to  the  avoidance  of  luxurious  vegetation  and  dense  growth,  also  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter^  or  water  saturated  with  the  same,  and 
wet  soils.  That  the  prevailing  winds  be  not  from  a  locality  thus  in- 
fected, and  that  there  be  free  circulation  of  air. 

Unslaked  lime  may  be  beneficial  in  absorbing  it.  Electricity  may 
destroy  it.  While  heat  and  sunshine  hasten  its  formation,  they  pro- 
mote its  diffusion  and  decomposition.  Moisture  holds  it  in  solution, 
and  at  night  it  is  accumulated,  and  rendered  most  active  on  drying 
up  of  the  dew  in  the  morning. 

As  a  prophylactic  we  would  suggest  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  carefully 
prepared  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  a  small  portion  of  quinine, 
and  avoidance  of  exposure  to  night  air.  Among  remedies,  what- 
ever will  relieve  portal  congestion  and  stimulate  the  secretions  with- 
out debilitating  the  system,  may  be  beneficial,  as  blue  mass,  castor 
oil,  hypo-sulphite  soda.  Chlorate  potass,  and  some  other  salines  les- 
sen fever,  and  assist  in  elimination.  Quinia  increases  the  irritabil- 
ity of  the  nervous  system,  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  circulation, 
and  thus  counteracts  the  effects  of  the  poison.  Arsenic  acts  by  es- 
tablishing a  new  action  which  is  not  well  understood.  Iron  is  bene- 
ficial by  improving  nutrition,  rendering  the  blood  more  stimulating, 
increasing  its  capacity  for  oxygen.  But  above  all  cures,  removal 
beyond  malarial  atmosphere  is  the  surest  and  most  effectual. 
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DISEASES  OF  COLBERT  COUNTY. 

BY  E.  T.  ABEENETHY,  M.  D.,  OF  tuscumbia. 


By  reason  of  continaed  bad  health,  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  ma- 
king a  report  on  the  diseases  of  Tuscnmbia'  to  the  medical  associa- 
tion of  Alabama,  but  as  I  have  already  commenced,  will  continue 
the  report  of  my  own  case  from  March  last.  After  a  short  improve- 
ment my  hsematnria  returned  and  continued  almost  without  remis- 
sion for  ten  months,  the  blood  sometimes  small  in  quantity,  some- 
times large,  but  especially  large  after  full  meals,  not  very  often  in 
dots,  and  only  two  or  three  times  showing  the  mould  of  the  ureter. 
The  amount  of  albumen  in  urine  varied  from  J  to  §  by  volumetric 
measurement.  Tube  casts  were  also  the  u^ual  concomitants.  The 
urine  was  usually  acid  and  rarely  changed  except  from  taking  alka- 
lies, of  which  the  citrate  of*  potash  made  with  the  bicarbonate  and 
fresh  lemon  jnice  act(».d  better  than  any  other.  Constipation  and 
eruction  have  ever  been  persistent  and  troublesome.  The  right 
side  of  the  head  has  been  the  seat  of  continued  pain,  at  times  atten- 
ded with  contraction  of  the  right  masseter  muscle  and  accumulation 
of  food  between  the  teeth  and  upper  lip.  When  the  head  was  free, 
the  pain  would  be  transferred  to  the  spine,  which  has  during  the 
year  been  tender  to  pressure  in  every  region.  At  one  time  the  pain 
in  the  head  and  slight  symptoms  of  paralysis  induced  the  belief 
that  the  primary  disease  was  located  in  the  spine,  but  of  late  the 
symptoms  point  significantly  to  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
During  the  spring,  under  the  drain  of  setons  and  use  of  hsemost>atic 
remedies,  the  condition  of  the  spine  improved.  In  the  summer  I 
resorted  to  Bailey^s  springs.  The  water  diluted  the  urine  so  that 
but  little  blood  and  albumen  answered  to  the  tests.  To  discontinue 
the  water  two  days  the  hsBmaturia  would  letum  as  before.  The  wa- 
ter acted  on  my  bowels,  improved  digestion,  and  strengthened  me  so 
much  that  I  shall  return  to  the  Springs  this  summer,  with  hopes  of 
decided  benefit.  In  October,  while  in  the  act  of  stooping,  I  heard 
an  audible  snap  in  the  region  of  my  left  kidney.  Immediately  my 
legs  began  to  tremble  and  grow  numb  and  useless,  yet  I  was  able  to 
walk  about  three  steps  to  a  fence,  to  which  I  held  on  and  talked 
some  four  or  five  minutes  to  a  servant.  From  this  I  tumbled  on  the 
ground  with  a  sort  of  fit  or  fainting,  which  lasted  several  minutes. 
Afterwards  my  legs  were  paralyzed  and  I  was  bedridden  with  much 
pain  and  soreness  in  the  first  lumbar  vertibra  and  left  kidney  for 
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seven  or  eight  weeks.  Under  cupping,  liniments,  mustard  and  blis- 
ter over  the  lumbar  region,  with  purgatives  and  diuretics,  the  paral- 
ysis gradually  passed  away,  and  a  new  trouble,  ascites,  came  on, 
while  under  the  influence  of  tonics  and  sitting  up.  This  yielded  to 
the  hydragog  action  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  at  the  same 
time  taking  20  grain  doses  of  the  bitartrate  to  act  on  the  kidneys. 
After  an  interval  of  some  two  weeks  the  dropsy  returned  and  the 
abdomen  enlarged  suf&cient  to  impede  breathing,  but  again  gave 
way  to  large  doses  of  podophyllin  and  bitartrate  of  potash  as  a 
purgative  and  20  grains  doses  of  the  cream  of  tartar  as  a  diuretic. 
This  treatment  produced  a  happy  effect  upon  my  feelings,  black  wa- 
tery discharges  and  a  more  copious  flow  of  urine,  evidently  lessen- 
ing the  quantity  of  blood  and  albumen.  After  the  water  was  dissi- 
pated, the  bowels  were  sore  and  felt  as  if  glued  en  masse.  The  urine 
assumed  a  brown  color,  less  bloody  and  more  tinted  with  bile,  albu- 
men and  tube  casts  still  present,  albumen  about  one-twelfth  in  vol- 
ume. The  addition  of  nitric  acid  precipitated  nitrate  of  urea  on 
standing  twenty-four  hours.  Suspended  the  cream  of  tartar  after  a 
month's  use,  and  nux  vomica  and  iron  now  for  the  first  time  im- 
proved appetite  and  strengthened  my  muscle.  The  muriated  tincture 
of  iron  proved  most  beneficial,  indeed  was  the  first  remedy  which 
had  relieved  the  ever  attendant  symptom  of  eructating  wind* 
About  the  time  the  ascites  began,  while  walking  about,  perspiration 
and  a  feeling  of  sinking  would  compel  me  to  lie  down.  Frequently 
at  night  I  would  be  awakened  by  a  sense  of  sinking,  followed  by 
fluttering  of  the  heart.  Having  regained  strength  and  flesh  these 
symptoms  have  in  a  great  degree  vanished,  and  I  now  look  as  if  I 
had  never  any  dropsical  effasion. 

It  is  useless  to  mention  the  many  remedies  I  have  taken,  compri- 
sing very  many  of  the  most  fashionable  prescriptions  for  spinal  irri* 
tation,  haematuria  and  albumenuria,  given  by  standard  authors  and 
journals,  and  by  Drs.  Kump6  and  Desprez,  for  whose  kind  at- 
tentions I  am  deeply  indebted.  However,  I  can  speak  well  of  the 
virtue  of  large  doses  of  the  citrate  of  potash,  of  podophyllin  and 
cream  of  tartar,  and  the  tincture  chloride  of  iron,  and  laj3t  but  not 
least,  of  the  malic  elder.  This  is  made  by  filling  a  bottle  witu  the 
inner  or  white  bark  of  the  sambuem  canadensis  and  adding  to  it 
the  hard  cider  or  apple  vinegar.  Eight  weeks  ago  I  began  to  take 
from  one  to  three  ounces  of  this  acetate  ot  sambucus  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  was  delighted  with  its  effect,  viz.,  an  improvement 
in  digestion,  a  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  urine,  so  that  I  now 
pass  water  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  can  sleep  all  night  without 
being  called  up  three,  four  and  five  times  as  heretofore.  There  is  alsa 
a  marked  diminuation  of  blood  and  albumen  in  the  urine.  To  give 
the  malic  elder  a  lair  showing  I  have  taken  nothing  else  except  chal- 
ybeate water,  drawn  from  Winston's  spring,  which  is  a  better  diu- 
retic than  Bailey's  water,  and  appeased  my  ever  constant  enemy*. 
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constipation,  by  lavements  with  cold  water.    I  am  walking  about, 
but  find  that  much  exercise  of  mind  or  body  is  injurious. 

I  herewith  append  a  report  by  Dr.  Wm.  Desprez,  M.  E.  C.  S. 
London,  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  which  will  make  amends  for  my 
failure  to  report  the  diseases  of  this  locality. 


EBPOET  OF  WM.  DESPEBZ,  M.  D.,  of  Tuscumbia. 

METEOROLOaiCAIi  TABLE. 


10   2  43   8  58 


*  During  this  time  had  dysentery,  cholera  morbus,  cholera  In&ntum,  and  pneu- 
monia. 

t  Many  cases  of  bilious  fever,  Intermittents,  and  pneumonia. 

There  was  very  little  sickness  during  the  year  1870.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  we  had  some  cases  of  cholera 
infantum,  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  and  a  few  cases  of  dysentery, 
but  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  27th  of  September,  was  remark- 
able for  an  epidemic  pneumonia  among  children  under  three  years 
of  age.  Another  peculiarity  about  this  epidemic,  is,  that  it  seemed 
in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  negro  race,  from  my  having  only 
ten  cases  among  the  whites  and  forty-three  among  the  negroes. 

I  consider  it  altogether  of  malarious  origin.  My  reasons  for 
thinking  so  are  these : 

The  town  and  its  surroundings  on  the  east^  where  the  epidemic 
prevailed,  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  and  extend  about 
eight  miles  south  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
loam^  with  a  subsoil  of  red  clay,  of  a  depth  of  from  three  to  thirty 
feet,  on  a  foundation  of  limestone  of  secondary  formation,  full  of 
caves,  and  underground  springs  which  in  wet  seasons  rise  to  the 
17 
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surface  forming  three  large  ponds,  which,  when  full,  cover  from 
6,000  to  6,000  acres,  and  are  at  a  distance  of  from  one  to  seven 
miles,  besides  innumerable  small  ponds  from  one  to  ten  aeres  in  ex- 
tent. These  ponds  are  always  dry  in  summer.  Another  prolific 
source  of  malarious  disease  is  the  muscle  sboals.  These  shoals  are 
about  ten  miles  north-east  of  us,  and  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  that 
if  the  wind  blows  for  three  consecutive  days  from  the  east  or  worth- 
east,  it  is  invariably  followed  by  sickness. 

Col.  Abemethy,  a  gentleman  of  close  observation,  used  to  have 
the  northeast  and  east  sides  of  his  house  closed  during  that  time, 
and  fires  made  in  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  there  fell  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  all  the 
ponds  were  full  and  overflowing. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  table  it  may  be  seen  that  in  the 
month  of  May,  we  had  easterly  winds  for  twelve  days,  and  in  June 
for  ten.  These  were  more  or  less  continuous.  I  find  that  from  the 
27th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  June,  I  had  three  cases  of  dysentery, 
ten  of  cholera  morbus,  eight  of  cholera  infantum,  a  few  of  diarrhoBa, 
and  three  of  pneumonia.  The  month  of  July  was  healthy,  although 
we  had  easterly  winds  for  eleven  days,  but  those  did  not  blow  in 
succession,  there  being  one  or  two  from  the  east,  and  three  from 
some  other  point. 

The  early  part  of  August  was  remarkably  healthy,  the  easterly 
winds  commencing  about  the  15th,  and  continuing  steady  from  that 
point,  until  the  27th  of  September,  during  which  time  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  sickness  besides  the  29  cases  of  pneamonia  that  I  had : 
two  or  three  days  after  the  wind  changed  the  sickness  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic.  Counting  all  the  cases  of  pneumonia  that  I  had 
during  the  year  the  numW  was  53,  of  which  29  occurred  during 
this  period,  or  more  than  half.  Dr.  Kump^  had  27,  and  Dr.  Gilbert 
11,  making  in  all  91  cases. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  disease  was  more  fatal  among  the 
whites,  two  whites  dying  out  of  10,  about  20  per  cent.,  whereas  only 
3  negro  children  died  out  of  43,  only  about  7  per  cent,  only  one 
case  a  white  was  nine  years  of  age  who  died  with  violent  tetanic 
spasms,  one  negro  seven  years,  died  the  same  way ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  cases  were  under  3  years,  the  majority  ranging  from  six  months 
to  twenty,  and  from  the  morbid  symptom^  of  cerebro  spinal  inita- 
tion  attending  almost  every  case,  I  would  be  very  much  inclined  to 
call  it  malarious  cerebro  spinal  pneumonia. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  the  symptoms  of  pneumo- 
nia, but  we  had  in  addition  to  them  in  almost  every  case  cerebro 
spinal  irritation ;  more  than  two  thirds  had  slight  spasms,  with  a 
peculiar  way  of  holding  up  one  hand,  the  elbow  half  bent,  having 
the  index  and  second  £iger8  stretched  out  as  if  pointing  at  some- 
thing, with  the  thumb,  ring  and  little  fingers  forcibly  drawn  into 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  at  the  same  time  the  toes  of  the  feet  were 
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bent  up  as  close  as  they  could  be  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  pupils 
sometimes  contracted,  sometimes  dilated,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
strabismus,  the  pulse  ranged  from  120  to  200,  the  respiration  from 
60  to  80 ;  in  one  instance  the  inspirations  amounted  to  120 ;  the  ther« 
mometer  ranged  from  100  to  106  far.  the  cases  were  scarcely  ever 
seen  in  the  incipient  stage,  but  when  seen,  one  lung  was  generally 
effected  throughout  its  extent,  very  frequently  both ;  saw  the  case 
alluded  to  where  the  number  of  inspirations  were  so  frequent ;  both 
lungs  seemed  affected  throughout;  the  respiration  was  more  like  the 
panting  of  a  dog  after  a  hard  run  on  a  very  warm  day.  It  is 
almost  useless  to  say  that  the  child  died. 

The  treatment  was  cupping  along  the  spine,  blistering  the  front 
of  the  chest,  giving  veratrum  vidiii  to  lower  the  pulse,  calomel  and 
ipecac  or  dovers  powders,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pulse  was  down,  gave 
quinine ;  we  had  very  little  more  trouble  after  that.  One  thing  is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  when  they  were  cupped  on  the  front  of 
the  chest,  the  disease  did  not  give  way  and  we  Mere  obliged  to  cup 
along  the  spine  afterwards.  The  history  of  one  case  will  illustrate 
the  disease  and  its  treatment. 

May  20th. — E.  8.,  age  20  months ;  had  a  severe  spasm  after  a  chill, 
and  was  seen  by  my  friend  Dr.  Abernethy  during  my  absence,  (and 
who  at  my  request  continued  in  attendance  with  me  until  the  case 
was  dismissed,)  inclined  to  sleep,  pulse  110,  respiration  60,  subcrep- 
itant  rale  all  over  the  right  lung,  temperature  101,  quite  rational, 
keeps  the  left  hand  raised,  elbow  half  bent,  pointing  with  the  index 
and  second  fingers,  the  thumb,  ring  and  little  fingers  drawn  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  head  slightly  drawn  back,  pupils  rather  smaller 
than  natural ;  cup|)ed  over  the  right  lung,  gave  veratum  and  calo- 
mel and  ipecac.  May  21st.— Pulse  100,  respiration  40,  temperature 
100;  has  occasionally  a  pointing  of  the  fingers  in  a  slight  degree; 
gave  quinine,  continue  treatment.  May  22d. — The  pointing  with  the 
fingers  returned,  pulse  130,  respiration  hurried  60,  the  inspiration 
being  made  with  a  snatch,  toes  slightly  drawn  into  the  soles  of  the 
leet,  cupped  freely  along  the  s[»iue,  gave  bromide  potass  3  grains 
every  second  hour.  May  23d. — All  unpleasant  symptoms  gone, 
none  making  their  appearance  after  the  cupping;  gave  quinine  and 
dismissed  the  case. 

Some  of  the  cases  put  on  typhoid  symptoms,  after  the  first  week, 
if  a  favorable  change  had  not  taken  place  before  that  time.  In 
these  cases  the  veratum  was  continued,  giving  in  conjunction  with 
it  a  mixture  of  turpentine,  carbolic  acid  and  glycerine. 

May    3d. — H.  G ,  aged  20-      Fell  down  suddenly  in  a  fit, 

which  was  very  severe  and  continued  at  intervals  for  nearly  six 
hours,  jaws  locked  all  the  time  as  in  tetanus ;  during  the  spasms  he 
would  be  drawn  forward  as  in  emprosthotonos,  with  hard  jerking  of 
his  arms  upwards.  Dr.  Abernethy,  when  I  saw  him,  had  bled  him, 
and  given  him  hypodermically  half  a  grain  of  morphine  and  10 
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grains  bromide  potass ;  and  by  the  rectum  1^  grains  morphine ; 
after  I  came  we  gave  ^  grain  morphine  and  15  minims  tinct. 
belladonna  hypodermically,  in  about  half  an  hour  the  spasms  sub- 
sided ;  he  went  off  into  a  kind  of  stupor  from  which  he  could  be 
roused,  but  with  some  difficulty  j  we  then  gave  him  a  good  dose  of 
croton  oil  which  acted  very  freely.  May  4th. — Still  stupid,  com- 
plains of  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  cupped  freely  along  the  spine 
and  back  of  the  head  and  gave  ^  grain  calomel  every  hour ;  as  the 
blood  was  very  dark  and  not  disposed  to  coagulate,  gave  him 
chlorate  potassa  and  tinct  ferri  muriat.  May  5th. — Feels  better,  is 
easily  roused,  talks  rationally,  says  his  head  is  intensely  hot,  and 
when  the  nurse  forgets  to  renew  the  cold  applications,  calls  for 
them ;  at  5  p.  m..  got  into  a  stupor  from  which  he  could  not  be 
roused;  shaved  the  head,  took  8  ounces  of  blood  with  cups  from 
behind  the  ears,  after  which  he  seemed  quite  rational ;  continue  cal- 
omel and  mixture.  May  6tl|. — 9  a.  M.,  says  he  feels  better,  but  can 
scarcely  keep  awake  to  answer  a  question ;  apply  a  blister  to  back 
of  the  neck  and  nape  of  the  neck,  give  quinine  until  evening ;  after 
that  date  he  was  dismissed. 

IN'OTE. — The  case  of  H.  G.,  regarded  by  me  as  one  of  cerebro 
spinal  meningitis,  has  been  added  to  this  report  from  the  fact  that 
the  opiate  treatment  is  considered  a  point  of  interest.  It  was 
adopted  because  a  pain  in  the  head  was  the  only  complaint,  gath- 
ered from  the  previous  history  of  the  case.  The  bromide  of  potass, 
and  morphine  by  rectum  and  hypodermically  after  5  hours  trial 
failed  to  relieve  the  tetanic  spasms,  which  ceased  in  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  helladonna  was  added.  With  the  departure  of  tetanus, 
the  patient  became  conscious  but  was  blind  and  stupid,  and  when 
tickling  to  arouse  him  was  so  irascible  as  to  draw  his  knife  and 
strike  widely  and  wildly.  I  was  in  doubt  whether  the  blindness 
was  due  to  disease  or  to  medicine.  Dr.  Kump6  had  a  case  in  which 
blindness  came  on  after  the  first  convulsion.  I  saw  one  case  which 
lost  an  eye  by  suppuration,  (protracted  case)  and  another  which 
was  blind,  lived  several  days  in  a  comatose  state  and  died.  The 
patient  who  lost  the  eye  could  see  at  times,  was  rational  all  the 
time  except  during  the  spasms,  which  came  on  at  irregular  intervals 
and  lasted  over  two  weeks.  The  spasms  in  this  case  yielded  to 
morphine,  spirits  turpentine  and  chloroform  in  combination. 

The  following  case  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  reported  by 
Dr.  George  E.  Kump6 : 

0.  G ,  aged  fifteen  years,  who,  during  the  summer  and  early 

part  of  the  fall,  had  suffered  much  from  intermittent  fever,  went 
hunting  on  the  31st  of  October,  and  on  the  following  day  com- 
phiined  of  a  sense  of  coldness  and  indisposition  to  stir.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  November,  while  bringing  a  bucket  of  water 
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from  the  spring,  he  came  near  falling  down  several  times.  After 
arriving  at  the  honse,  and  while  attempting  to  wash  his  face,  he  fell 
on  the  floor,  and  at  once  seemed  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on 
around  him — could  utter  only  incoherent  sounds,  and  was  in  con- 
stant motion,  trying  to  turn,  and  attempting  to  get  up,  but  without 
success.  He  was  so  uncontrolable  that  it  required  several  persons 
to  keep  him  from  falling  out  of  bed.  I  saw  the  patient  at  5  o'clock 
P.  M.;  found  him  exceedingly  restless;  countenance  deeply  flushed  ; 
pupils  contracted,  and  to  t5l  appearance  was  hlindj  for  if  not  pre- 
vented, would  strike  his  head  against  the  bed  posts  or  any  other  ob- 
ject in  his  way.  His  pulse*  was  90,  full  and  hard.  Extremities  cool, 
hands  flexed  upon  the  forearm,  fingers  extended,  thumb  drawn  to- 
wards the  x>alm  of  the  hand,  and  forearm  rather  inclined  backwards. 
Tongue  coated  thick,  dirty,  white.  I  commenced  the  treatment  by 
opening  the  temporal  artery,  taking  about  20  ounces  of  blood,  which 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  help  of  four  strong  men,  so  vio- 
lent were  his  efforts  at  resistance.  I  then  administered  15  grains  of 
calomel,  which,  in  six  doses,  was  followed  by  castor  oil  one  ounce, 
spirits  turpentine  one  drachm,  croton  oil  one  minim,  which,  in  the 
course  of  four  hours,  produced  two  free  alvine  evacuations,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  passed  urine  for  the  first  time  since  attacked.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3d  I  found  him  still  much  in  the  same  condition 
as  the  day  before,  only  he  had  intervals  of  quiet  between  his  restless 
paroxysms.  Shaved  his  hair  ofl'  and  applied  a  blister  over  the  whole 
head,  and  half  way  down  the  spine,  and  gave  bromide  of  potash  10 
grains  every  second  hour,  until  quiet  and  sleep  was  produced.  At 
noon,  on  the  fourth  day,  found  him  somewhat  lational,  the  blister 
having  drawn  well,  and  could  «ee  better;  yet,  when  a  cup  of  water 
was  handed  him,  he  would  make  several  unsuccessful  trials  in  grasp- 
ing it.  His  thirst  was  intense,  and  was  asking  for  water  incessantly, 
and  had  slept  scarcely  any.  As  he  had  been  having  chills,  and  was 
cold  when  first  attacked,  I  thought  it  best  to  put  him  under  the  influ- 
ence of  qui  nin^  and  ordered  five  grains  every  two  hours  until  three 
doses  were  taken,  and  also  ordered  the  bromide  of  potash  contin- 
ued, with  the  addition  of  a  J  grain  of  valerianate  of  morphia,  to  be 
repeated  in  three  hours  if  sleep  did  not  follow  the  first  dose.  The 
second  dose  had  to  be  given  before  he  slept,  when  the  bromide  was 
continued,  but  the  morphine  withdrawn. 

November  5th. — Patient  more  rational,  talks  better,  pupils  were 
dilated,  has  occasionally  i)aroxy8ms  of  great  restlessness,  which  will 
lust  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  when  he  will  turn  his  head  to  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe;  not  inclined  to  sleep ;  had  his  bowels  moved  once, 
and  urinates  frequently.  Continue  bromide  of  potash  four  grains 
every  three  hours,  with  a  drachm  of  mixture  containing  equal  parts 
of  tincture  valerian,  Hoftman's  anodyne,  and  tincture  hyosciamus 
with  three  drops  of  black  drop.  Under  the  use  of  this  he  rested 
more  quietly,  but  on  the  following  day  his  pulse  became  more  fre- 
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qnent,  conjunctiva  considerably  injected,  and  complained  of  pain  in. 
the  head ;  ordered  castor  oil  half  ounre,  and  spirits  turpentine  one 
drachm,  which,  in  three  hours,  produced  two  evacuations ;  continued 
bromide  of  potash  and  omitted  mixture. 

7th. — Found  patient  much  as  yesterday ;  pulse  130,  and  complain- 
ing of  his  head.  Eeapplied  the  blister  over  the  head,  and  gave  a 
third  of  a  grain  valerianate  morphia  to  procure  sleep. 

8th. — Blister  drew  well ;  patient's  head  free  from  pain ;  eyes  not 
so  red ;  pulse  135,  and  tongue  disposed  to  be  dry ;  ordered  emul- 
sion of  turpentine,  glycerine  and  carbolic  acid,  with  two  drops  of 
tincture  of  veratrum  every  third  hour. 

10th. — Found  the  patient  much  improved  every  way,  tongue 
moist  and  cleaning,  has  appetite  5  pulse  80 ;  eyes  natural  and  from 
this  time  convalesced  rapidly,  and  made  a  speedy  and  perfect 
recovery. 

Case  2d. — July  15th,  1870.— Was  called  to  see  S.  B.,  a  negro  man 
who  spent  last  year  in  Arkansas,  where  he  had  been  suffering  all 
the  Summer  and  Fall  from  chills,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
much  debilitated.  Had  a  chill  on  the  8th  and  10th ;  on  the  13th, 
while  sitting  on  a  bench  he  fell  to  the  floor  and  was  for  sometime 
unconscious;  was  restless  and  had  convulsive  movements,  which 
steadily  increased  until  they  resulted  in  regular  convulsions,  recur- 
ring at  intervals  of  from  half  to  one  hour.  From  the  singular 
manner  in  which  he  wa«  attacked,  bis  colored  friends  believed  him 
to  be  tricked  or  conjured  and  bestirred  themselves  to  find  some 
sable  Doctor  who  could  take  the  trick  out  of  him,  and  would  prob- 
ably not  have  called  for  a  physician  at  all,  had  the  landlord  not 
found  out  the  condition  of  things  and  sent  for  me.  I  saw  the 
patient  on  the  noon  of  the  16th,  in  a  condition  approaching  com- 
plete coma ;  eyes  half  open ;  pupils  dilated ;  skin  cool ;  limbs  rather 
rigid;  pulse  84,  full  and  strong,  and  having  hard  convulsions  every 
half  hour ;  bowels  not  evacuated  for  the  past  three  days ;  ordered 
him  calomel  five  grains,  denarcolized  opium  one  grain,  ipecac  one 
grain,  every  four  hours,  until  four  doses  were  taken,  to  be  followed 
by  castor  oil  one  drachm,  and  turpentine  one  ounce  in  four  hours 
after  taking  the  last  dose,  if  the  bowels  were  not  moved ;  had  his 
feet  immersed  in  a  hot  ley  bath  for  an  hour,  his  head  shaved,  and  a 
blister  applied. 

January  16th.  Patient  ceased  having  convulsions  after  talcing 
first  dose  as  above  ;  blister  drew  well,  talks  incoherently,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  pull  the  cover  over  himself,  his  eyes  staring  wildly  about, 
appearing  as  if  they  would  burst  from  their  sockets,  and  was  some- 
what deaf.  His  bowels  had  acted  well  from  the  medicine ;  gave 
bromide  of  potash  18  grains  every  three  hours. 

17th. — ^"Condition  ot  patient  much  the  same  as  yesterday ;  had  not 
slept  at  all;  diiected  sulphate  morphine  J  grain,  with  bromide  of 
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potash  until  sleep  was  procured,  when  omit  morphia  and  continue 
bromide  potash. 

18th. — Slept  nearly  five  hours  under  the  influence  of  morphia: 
more  composed,  yet  is  still  disposed  to  tug  and  pull  at  his  bed 
clothes ;  looks  wild,  and  is  not  disposed  to  sleep,  except  under  the 
influence  of  opiates ;  applied  another  blister  to  the  back  of  head 
and  neck. 

19th. — Blister  had  drawn  well ;  patient  improved  every  way ;  is 
more  quiet,  and  his  intellect  is  quite  good,  hearing  better,  and  eyes 
assuming  a  more  natural  expression.  Under  the  influence  of  a  tonic 
the  patient  recovered  without  any  further  trouble. 
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NECROLOGY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

To  the  President  of  the  State  Medical  Association : 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  wish  that  I  should  make  out  a  ne- 
crology of  the  members  of  tiie  State  Medical  Association,  I  wrote 
to  upwards  of  thirty  members — ^to  you  among  the  rest — asking  for 
information,  and  received  answers  from  only  four,  viz :  Doctors  Ma- 
bry,  Michel,  Osborn,  and  Smith.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Mabry  for 
the  following  list,  and  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  him 
my  sincere  thanks  for  it, 

I  remain  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  Despbbz. 

J.  B.  Johnston,  First  President,  died  in  Kentucky. 

Holt,  second  "  "      "  Montgomery. 

C.  E.  Lavender,  once         "  graduate  Trans-Univ.,  died  in  Selma. 

W.  N.  Bowling,     "  "  Prof.  Univ.  Nashville,  died  in  Mont- 

gomery. 

Cherry  Anderson,  once  President,  died  in  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Crawford,  first  secretary,        "  abroad. 

T.  Lee  Peam,  died  in  Mobile. 

P.H.Lewis,      "     ''        " 

P.E.Gordon,    "     "        " 

L.  E.McLesky,  "     *<        " 

J.  D.  Echols,      "     "  Selma. 

Julian  Marks,    <'     "        " 

Wm.  Morgan,    "     "        " 

J.Morgan,         "     "        " 

Drewry  Fair,  graduate  Medical  OoL  of  Charleston,  died  in  Selma. 

Silas  Ames,  died  in  Montgomery. 

Hinckie,  "    "        " 

H.  V.  Wooten,  once  Professor  Univ.  Nashville,  died  in  Lowndes- 
boro,  Arkansas. 

B.  E.  Hogan,  once  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  died  in  Louisiana. 

Clanton,  lost  by  burning  of  steamer  P.  Tombecbee. 

P.  H.  Cabel,  died  in  Brooklyn. 
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DISEASES  OF  ELMORE  COUNTY. 

BY  L,  S.  GEBBNB,  M.  D.,  OP  Wbtumpka. 


It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  the  particular  location  of  We- 
tumpka  and  vicinity,  as  it  has  been  so  well  done  by  my  friend^  Dr. 
J.  0.  Hams,  of  this  place,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  climate  and  fe- 
vers of  the  South  Western,  Southern,  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  &c., 
published  in  the  New  Orleans  Journal  of  Medicine.  By  reference 
to  that  paper  you  will  see  that  Elmore  county,  particularly  that  por- 
tion in  which  we  reside,  is  well  adapted  to  malarial  diseases  in  eve- 
ry form.  It  is  said  that  uplands  are  comparatively  exempt  from 
miasmatic  fevers,  but  my  experience  for  the  last  few  years,  is, 
that  the  people  living  on  the  hills  around  our  town,  are  not  only 
equally  subject  to  attacks,  but  to  some  extent  more  so,  and  they 
seem  to  succumb  more  easily  to  this  form  of  disease,  which  is  usu- 
ally complicated,  among  them,  with  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  requires  more  prompt  and  active  treatment  than  in  the 
lowlands,  every  case  having  more  or  less  predisposition  to  collapse. 

In  the  low  flat  lands  below  our  town,  between  the  two  rivers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  summer  when  they  oecome  very  low,  leaving  in 
some  places  lagoons  or  small  lakes  to  stagnate,  surrounded  by  rich 
soil  and  margined  by  all  manner  of  vegetable  remains  that  have 
been  swept  from  above  by  the  winter  rains,  leaving  them  "  ripe  for 
decay,''  and  for  the  last  few  years  not  lacking  for  the  one  necessary  in- 
gredient "  rain,"  to  give  rise  to  the  most  abundant  evolution  of  mi- 
asm, that  not  only  invades  the  swampy  country  below,  but  sweeps 
like  a  relentless  enemy,  even  into  our  town  and  the  surrounding 
hills  above  us.  And  by  the  time  fall  has  pretty  well  advanced, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  dreaded  season,  because  of  the  fatality  of 
diseases,  we  see  anxious  faces,  yellow  from  the  extreme  heat  and  ex- 
posure, wishing  and  praying  for  frost,  the  only  panacea  for  this  un- 
seen enemy. 

But  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  year  1870  was  com- 
paratively exempt  from  any  very  malignant  form  of  disease,  there 
being  but  few  cases  of  pernicious  and  only  four  cases  of  hsem- 
orrhagic  malarial  fever,  all  of  which  came  tinder  the  care  of  my  es- 
teemed friend  and  preceptor.  Dr.  E.  Mason,  of  which  I  shall  say 
more  hereafter. 

During  the  month  of  March  we  were  visited  by  epidemic  rubeola  j 
although  it  was  confined  principally  to  the  negro  population,  on 
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some  localities  it  became  very  malignant  and  fatal,  being  complica- 
cated  with  pneumonia,  assuming  a  low  grade  resembling  typhus,  very 
rapid  in  its  coarse,  the  patient  having  a  tendency  to  go  into  collapse 
in  a  few  days  aftor  attack,  a^d  in  one  c^se  in  a  f(9w  hours.  These 
cases  would  have  the  usual  premonitory  sympix)ms  of  measles,  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  a  well  marked  chill,  then  the  skin  became  hot 
ana  dry,  headache,  pulse  frequent  but  soft  and  rather  small,  soreness 
of  throat,  eyes  red  atid  watery^  cough  hard  and  dry,  and  occasion- 
ally vomiting.  I  did  not  see  but  one  case  that  I  thought  would  bear 
venesection,  during  the  month,  which  recovered.  But,  owing  to  the 
tardiness  of  the  negro  to  send  for  a  physician  until  the  last  moment, 
wh,^  oftejait  is  top  late  to  be  of  any  service,  and  their  general  inat- 
tention to  one  another  in  nursing,  1  cannot  give  a  correct  history  of 
aiiy  of  these  cas<^  with  any  satisfaction ,  to  myself  or  the  profession 
generally,  inasmuch  as  I  could  not  make  a  prescription  in  many  ca- 
ses with  any  cert9-iAty  of  the  directions  oeiug  followed,  and  the  gen- 
eral mana^emeiit  wpuld  almost  always  be  forgotten.  In  many  ca- 
ses i^riBQuired  but  very  little  treatment.  But  when  attended  with 
pulmonary  inflammation,  venesection  was  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
required  j^e  most  powerf^l  stimulants  to  prevent  them  sinking  into 
collapse. 

Spfore,  t)ie  moii^th  was  out,  however,  the  disease  seemed  to  com- 
mence afresh  among  the  whites,  and  from  that  time  until  about  the 
twentietti  pf  April,  it  became  pretty  general  again,  at  which  time  it 
hegm  to  subside,  and  by  the  first  of  May  had  almost  entirely  dia- 
appetured  fifoi^  our  midst.  Mapy  of  the  cases  were  severe,  attended 
w:ith  pul^ioinary  inflammation,  but  none  were  fatal.  I  learned,  how* . 
ever,  firpn^.  my  friend,  Dr.  J.  K.  Bushin,  of  Tallassee,  that  rubeola 
wa0  extre)aieiy  malignant  and  fatal  among  the  factory  hands  of  that 
plaoe* 

One  ve^  ^remarkable  feature  of  the  disease  was  the  profuse  erup- 
tion, it  bping  confluent  in  many  cases,^  the  sequelae  also  in  many  ca^ 
8^  were  veyy  serious. 

With  th<e  exception  of  a  few  cases, of  dysentery  the  month  of 
May  w^  ;^mo8t  entirely  exempt  from  disease,  and  until  about  the 
mliddle  of  June  there  was  very  little  change.  The  weather  be<^me 
very  hot  at  this  tim^r  and  on  the  twentieth,  the  first  case  of  bilious 
fever  made  iti^  appearsupiQe,  which  was  soon  followed  by  others,  al- 
though these  cases  were  all  mUd  and  yielded  very  readily  to  proper 
treatment.  The  range  of  temperature  during  the  month  was  17^ 
Par.,  the  maximum  being  97^.  and  the  mean  74^  Par.,  winds 
priucipaj.ly  from  th^  southeast,  Varied  chiefly  between  southwest 
and  northwest.  Quantity  of  raia  rather  large  for  June,  especially 
the  latter  part  of  the  months 

July  was  almost  a  counterpart  of  June  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  month;  when  the  winds  changed  to  the  east  and  northeast  it  be- 
came very  hot  and  sultry.    Very  little  rain  up  to  this  time.    Inter- 
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mittent^  and  rendttent  fevers  became  very  common^  dysentery  and 
some  cases  of  diarrbcBa  made  their  appearance,  and  a  few  oases  of 
congestive  fever,  principally  of  the  bowels,  none  of  thcon  fatal,  so. 
far  as  came  to  my  knowledge. 

'[Rie  first  of  August  cloudy  with  ccmstant  showers  of>  rain  up  to 
the  tenth,  winds  princips^y  south  and  southwest,  extremely  hot. 
Intermittent  and  remittent  fever  seemed  to  prevail  extensively 
lUBong  all  classes ;  towards  the  last  of  the  month  a  few  cases  (Mf 
congestive  fever ;  none  of  them  were  ot  the  algid  form. 

Very  little  chimge  up  to  the  first  of  September.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  week,  however,  the  diseases  became  more 
grave,  congestive  fever  more  common  and  fataL  The  first  case  of 
hemorrhagic  malarial  fever  made  its  appearance  on  the  11th  of  the 
month,  which  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  E.  Mason,  and  as  he  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  history  of  all  the  cases  which  were 
under  his  care  during  the  fall,  (the  only  cases  which  ooeurred  in  the 
neighborhood)  I  herewith  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  them. 
Yon  will  see  his  report  extends  from  the  11th  of  September  to  the 
15th  of  October,  inclusive,  but  no  cases  occurred  after  the  latter 
date. 

The  following  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  E.  Mason: 

My  dear  Doctor, — In  reply  to  your  request  to  furnish  you  with  an 
account  of  the  cases  of  hemorrhagic  malarial  fev^  which  occurred 
in  my  practice  during  the  past  season,  the  following  imperfect  notes 
are  cheerfully  placed  at  your  disposal : 

Gafi(<&  First.— September  11th,  male,  aged  18  years. 

Case  Second. — September  21st,  female,  aged  12  years. 

Case  Third. — September  29th,  male,  aged  40  years. 

Gase  Fourth.— October  15th,  female,  aged  30  years. 

The  first  case  convalesced  on  the  fifth,  the  second  on  the  seventh, 
and  the  third  on  the  ninth  day,  the  fourth  case  died  on  the  eighth 
day.  These  cases  were  all  subjects  of  recurring  attacks  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  and  each  commenced  with  a  severe  chill.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  were  constant  and  obstinate  symptoms,  and  yellowness  of 
the  skin  and  eyes,  were  sometimes  observed  after  the  commence- 
ment of  these  troublesome  symptoms.  Hsematuria  always  commen- 
ced during  or  immediately  after  the  first  chill.  The  bowels  were 
generally  constipated  and  not  easily  acted  on  by  purgatives.  The 
pulse  was  quick  but  not  full,  compressible  would  perhaps  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  its  condition.  In  the  three  recoveries  no  emption  was 
'noticed,  but  in  the  fatal  case  a  thin  eruption  very  much  resembling 
rubeola,  came  out  immediately  after  the  fever  began  to  rise,  and 
continued  about  forty-eight  hours.  The  matter  in  this  case  was  of 
the  "  coffee  ground  ^  character  firom  the  beginning.  There  was  very 
little  delirinm  observed,  but  there  was  more  or  less  stupor  in  each 
case.    In  the  fatal  case  the  urine  became  entirely  free  from  hemor- 
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rhage  twenty  four  hoars  before  death.  This  lady  was  the  subject  of 
incipient  phthisis,  and  possessed  no  constitutional  stamina  at  all. 
Believing  this  most  terrible  malady  to  be  purely  of  malarial  origin 
and  generally  the  sequel  to  neglected  intermittents,  I  relied  entirely 
in  the  treatment  of  these  four  cases,  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
sheet-anchors  in  all  malarial  diseases,  quinine,  calomel  and  opium, 
variously  combined  as  seemed  best  calculated  to  meet  existing  indi- 
cations. Where  the  tongue  became  red  and  dry  I  added  to  these 
pretty  free  doses  of  turpentine.  I  did  not  ignore  such  external 
agents  as  are  usually  resorted  to  in  grave  cases,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider them  of  any  essential  importance.  Quinine  must  be  used  in 
some  way,  and  we  should  not  feel  that  we  had  done  our  duty  until 
the  system  is  brought  fully  under  its  influence,  either  by  the  mouth, 
by  the  rectum,  hypodermically  or  epidermically.  If  this  potent  an- 
tidote combined  with  mercury  and  opium,  judiciously  and  promptly 
resorted  to,  and  carefully  watx5hed,  does  not  bring  relief,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hope  in  any  other  class  of  medicines,  as,  curatives. 
The  after  treatment  consisted  of  a  continuation  of  quinine,  iron  and 
nux  vomica,  which  answered  an  excellent  purpose. 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  worthy  of  mention,  that  the  patients  who  re- 
covered have  enjoyed  perfect  health  since  these  attacks,  although 
previously  suffering  from  chronic  chills  for  many  months. 

The  remainder  of  the  month  was  mild  with  but  few  cases  worthy 
of  notice.  November  and  December  were  noted  for  their  extreme 
healthfulness,  a  few  mild  cases  of  pneumonia,  complicated  with  ma- 
laria, were  all  that  came  to  my  notice. 

This  brings  us  to  January,  1871.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
month  it  was  very  warm  and  dry,  with  very  little  sickness  of  any 
kind :  but  about  the  middle  it  became  cloudy,  with  constant  show- 
ers of  rain,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  39^  to  65^  Far.,  winds 
principally  from  the  southeast,  varied  between  the  northeast  and 
northwest.  Pneumonia  soon  made  its  appearance,  at  first  princi- 
pally among  the  negroes,  who  were  badly  clothed,  and  perhaps 
worse  fed,  owing  to  which  causes,  it  was  necessarily  fatal  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  But  although  it  was  equally  as  severe  among  the 
whites,  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  a  single  ca«e  terminating  fatally, 
owing  perhaps  to  better  nursing  and  better  attention  generally,  and 
also  because  they  were  in  a  better  condition  of  health  at  the  time  of 
attack. 

Many  of  these  cases  were  complicated  with  malaria,  and  when 
first  called  in,  although  they  were  apparently  dangerously  ill,  yet  a 
good  mercurial  purgative,  (as  the  liver  was  always  more  or  less  de- 
ranged) and  a  few  doses  of  quinine  would  arrest  the  disease,  and  the 
patient  would  be  convalescent  in  a  few  days.  In  some  locations  it 
appeared  almost  altogether  among  children. 

About  the  first  of  February,  dysentery  became  the  prevailing  dis- 
ease, but  in  general  it  was  easily  managed.    With  this  exception 
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the  month  was  comparatively  healthy,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
throughout  the  country.  From  the  first  to  the  twentieth,  there  was 
scarcely  any  rain  at  all.  The  weather  was  mild  and  rather  warm 
throughout  the  month.  Up  to  the  present  time  in  this  month,  there 
has  been  a  few  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  and  also  pneumonia, 
principally  among  the  children,  which  seems  to  be  on  tibe  increase 
as  the  month  advances.  And  as  your  reporter  here  concludes  this 
imperfect  account  of  the  diseases  of  Elmore  county,  (he  feels  that  it 
is  imperfecty)  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  been  able  to  bestow  the  proper 
amount  of  labor  upon  it  that  should  have  been  done,  and  respect- 
ftdly  asks  in  its  behalf  the  indulgence  of  the  association. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  FORK  OF  GREENE. 

BY  P.  B.  MmOB,  M.  D. 


Perhaps  no  section  of  country  is  more  exposed  to  malarial  influ- 
ences than  the  "  Fork  of  Greene,^  a  portion  of  this  county  which 
derives  its  name  from  its  geographical  situation  betweeo  the  two 
rivers,  the  Warrior  and  Bigby.  These  two  tortuous  streams,  wind- 
ing their  way  on  either  side  of  the  '*  Pork,^  have  a  large  extent^  of 
swamp,  subject  to  one  or  more  annual  overflows,  heaping  up,  as  it 
were,  at  every  man's  door  a  great  mass  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  which  awaits  for  the  hot  sun  of  summer  to  develop  into  the 
deadly  malaria.  Even  with  these  great  natural  causes  of  disease, 
previous  to  the  war,  we  were  able  to  have  comparatively  a  healthy 
country,  so  complete  was  our  system  of  drainage,  and  so  i>erfectly 
were  oar  hygienic  regulations  enforced  upon  our  slave  population  j 
but  when  we  wer<*,  deprived  of  our  labor,  oiir  ditches  hecame  filled 
up ;  our  fields  were  suffered  to  grow  in  noxious  weeds  :  our  people 
began,  by  their  general  appearance,  to  show  too  plainly  the  effects 
of  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  then  the  deadly  hemmohagic  mala- 
rial fever,  heretofore  scarcely  known  among  us,  began  to  show  Itself. 
Our  fevers  seemed  to  change  their  character,  from  the  fact  that  they 
had  subjects  to  work  upon  who  were  depressed  from  moral  as  well 
as  physical  causes.  Even  among  the  negroes  (the  very  people  that 
our  Maker,  in  His  wisdom,  designed  to  withstand  malaria)  disease 
seems  to  have  changed  its  type,  and  the  mortality  among  this  un- 
fortunate class  is  now  much  greater  than  before  the  war.  The  ne- 
groes constitute  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  and  since  they 
have  been  left  under  the  control  of  their  own  animal  instincts,  for 
still  worse,  the  teachings  of  the  men  who  call  them  "  fellow-citi- 
zens,'' when  they  want  their  votes,)  their  habits,  diet,  and  general 
surroundings,  have  undergone  an  entire  change,  hence  the  change 
in  the  character  of  their  diseases,  being  generally  of  an  aesthenic 
kind.  It  has  been  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  to  col- 
lect statistics  of  the  mortality  of  the  negro  population,  but  the  task 
has  been  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  from  the  fact  that  many  are  ta- 
ken sick  and  die  without  any  medical  aid  being  afforded  them.  In 
this  respect  their  condition  is  truly  a  pitiable  one,  and  some  legisla- 
tive action  should  be  taken  for  their  relief,  as  many  of  them  are  un- 
able to  pay  for,  and  often  die  for  the  want  of,  medicine.  This  is  no 
reflection  upon  the  benevolence  or  philanthropy  of  our  medical  men, 
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as  the  negro  population  is  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to  attend  to 
the  charity  practice  among  them  without  great  detriment  to  other 
business.  If  some  little  of  the  time  which  is  consumed  by  those 
who  control  the  negro  politically,  was  given  to  the  consideration  of 
some  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  distressed  among  their 
"  colored  fellow-citizens''  so-called,  then,  indeed,  they  might  claim  to 
be  friends  to  the  black  man.  Among  this  class  of  people  venereal 
diseases  have  largely  increased,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are 
neglected  or  improperly  treated  before  physicians  are  consulted. 
Many  of  them  who  are  unwilling  to  incur  any  expense  in  procuring 
a  physician  for  their  own  individual  relief,  will  allow  the  children, 
and  those  who  are  too  old  to  do  any  work,  to  die  without  any  at- 
tempt to  provide  medical  aid.  The  females  generally  lead  lives  of 
indolence,  and  where  they  can  procure  it,  use  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
whiskey  to  excess.  <  Neuralgia,  uterine  diseases,  &c.,  are  very  preva- 
lent among  them.  Among  this  class  the  rate  of  mortality  from  dis- 
ease is  very  great.  To  the  benevolent  physician  who  is  now  forced 
into  the  sick  room  of  the  freedman,  the  contrast  between  his  former 
comfortable  condition,  with  the  clean,  well  ventilated  room ;  the 
prompt  and  reliable  nurses ;  the  good  diet,  and  his  present  filthy 
state,  is  painful  in  the  extreme. 

Throughout  the  past  year  our  diseases  generally  showed  the  influ- 
ence of  malaria,  with  but  few  exceptions.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  pneumonias  of  malarial  type  were  quite  common,  and  were 
easily  managed  by  the  plan  recommended  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Gaines  in 
his  excellent  paper  published  some  years  ago.  Cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  terrible  fatality,  parti- 
cularly among  the  poorer  class  of  the  white  people  and  the  negroes. 
Its  duration  was  generally  brief,  terminating  fatally  or  in  decided 
convalescence  in  a  few  hours.  Many  of  the  cases  were  attended 
with  violent  delirium  and  convulsions  5  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were 
generally  contracted ;  headache  and  neuralgic  pains  sometimes  pre- 
ceded an  attack  of  this  disease ;  bleeding,  active  purgation  with 
calomel,  and  counter-irritation,  were  generally  resorted  to,  but  the 
result  has  been  unsatisfactory.  Bleeding,  where  it  was  used  at  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  except  at  its  very  onset,  was  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  fatal  result.  I  will  add,  in  relation  to  this  disease,  that 
it  was  most  prevalent  along  the  edges  of  the  river  swamp. 

Intermittents  and  remittents  began  earlier  in  the  year  than  usual, 
though  the  remittents  were  mild  in  character ;  the  intermittents, 
while  they  are  easily  broken  up  temporarily  by  quinine,  cannot 
easily  be  cured  by  the  usual  treatment  of  arsenic,  iron,  &c.,  being 
almost  sure  to  return  in  nine,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  days.  These 
intermittents  are  more  chronic  than  ever  known  before,  many  of 
them  lasting  through  summer,  fall  and  winter,  producing  complete 
impoverishment  of  the  blood,  enlarged  spleen,  and  rendering  many 
of  our  population  fit  subjects  for  the  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever. 
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Hemorrhagic  Malarial  Fever. 

This  disease,  characterized  by  bloody  or  red  urine,  has  prevailed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  tliis  county  for  many  years,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  with  far  less  fatality  during  the  past  year  than  hereto- 
fore. 

The  subjects  of  this  disease  are  nearly  all  young  persons,  the  blacks 
are  not  so  liable  to  it  as  the  whites,  but  I  have  seen  many  cases 
among  them.  The  feature  which  has  attracted  most  attention,  is 
the  red  colored  urine,  and  it  is  apparently  sanguineous,  but  not 
always  really  so.  This  urine  generally  lets  fall  a  copious  sediment 
on  cooling,  of  a  red  color,  which  is  to  a  great  extent,  re-dissolved 
by  heat.  The  disease  generally  begins  with  a  chill,  and  the  subjects 
are  generally  those  who  have  had  chills  for  some  time;  there  is 
headache,  pain  in  the  back,  and  great  mental  anxiety ;  the  chill  is 
followed  by  a  fever  of  high  grade,  and  a  discharge  of  red-colored 
urine.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  stools  are  almost  always  clay- 
colored.  The  skin  suddenly  assumes  a  bright  yellow  color  after  the 
fever  ha«  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours  or  longer.  The  patients  ex- 
press a  feeling  of  relief  after  the  discharge  of  red-colored  urine 
takes  place.  There  is  a  fullness  in  the  right  hypocondriac  region, 
sometimes  a  decided  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  duration  of  this 
fever  is  uncertain  5  some  cases  have  only  one  hemorrhagic  discharge, 
followed  by  fever  of  a  few  hours  duration,  then  jaundiced  skin, 
with  great  weakness  and  slow  convalescence.  Indeed  as  Dr.  Osborn 
has  truly  observed,  the  convalescence  is  slower  than  in  almost  any 
other  disease.  The  urine,  if  we  were  to  depend  on  the  color 
alone,  would  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  sanguineous  ;  but  a  red- 
colored  urine,  which  is  devoid  of  blood,  sometimes  precedes,  and 
almost  always  follows,  the  real  hemorrhagic  discharge,  if  my  own 
imperfect  mode  of  testing  it  can  be  relied  on.  The  tests  used  were 
hea.t  and  nitric  acid  for  the  albumen  of  the  blood  (presuming  that 
there  could  not  well  be  blood  without  some  albumen.)  The  sedi- 
ment left  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  was  also  subjected  to  the  heat 
from  a  blow-pipe.  In  the  early  stages  or  the  disease  these  tests 
generally  gave  evidence  that  blood  was  in  the  urine.  But  after  the 
most  active  stage  of  the  disease^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  red  color  is 
due  to  bile  and  other  coloring  matter  carried  off  by  the  kidneys. 
Then  a  linen  rag  dipped  in  the  urine  and  dried  would  assume  a  yel- 
lowish tinge,  which  touched  with  nitric  acid  would  become  red ; 
heat  would  re-dissolve  most  of  the  sediment,  and  no  coagulation  was 
caused  by  applying  either  heat  or  nitric  acid.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  making  frequent  tests  of  the  urine  through  the  different 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  kidneys  perhaps  already  congested,  are 
so  irritated  by  the  excess  of  morbid  matter  which  they  are  required  to 
eliminate,  and  the  afflux  of  blood  is  so  great  to  these  organs,  as  to 
cause  a  rupture  of  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and 
the  blood  finds  it  way  out. 

At  first  our  treatment  was  by  calomel,  and  larg    and  repeated 
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doses  of  quinine,  but  we  were  not  very  successful  with  our  cases. 
Among  the  people  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  quinine  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  is  thought  to  keep 
up  the  red-colored  discharge  from  the  bladder,  and  while  I  am  un- 
willing to  say  anything  to  keep  up  a  vulgar  prejudice,  I  must  admit 
there  is  some  ground  for  this  popular  opinion,  or  error  as  it  may  be, 
for  I  have,  in  many  cases,  where  the  bloody  urine  had  ceased  for 
days,  presctibed  quinine  as  a  tonic,  and  its  use  has  been  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  one  case  I  made 
as  many  as  four  different  attempts  to  use  this  valuable  tonic,  and 
was  each  time  forced  to  leave  it  off,  as  the  hemorrhage  returned 
every  time  with  pain  in  the  back,  and  fever.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  succeeded  in  arresting  this  fever  by  quinine,  even  when  there 
was  a  remission  of  fever.  I  have  found  it  hard  also  to  make  any 
impression  by  the  use  of  mercury  alone,  and  usually  prescribe  it  with 
rhubarb  or  jalap,  as  sm  active  purging  seems  to  do  good.  I  was  led 
to  the  use  of  mild  diuretics  by  Dr.  Osborn's  essay  upou  this  fever, 
and  selected  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa for  that  purpose ;  its  effects 
were  very  gratifying,  the  character  of  urine  generally  changing  for 
the  better  under  its  use,  in  doses  of  five  grains  every  three  or  four 
hours.  May  it  not  be  that  this  remedy  acts  so  beneficially  by  neu- 
tralizing some  acid  condition  ot  the  blood  ?  Perhaps  lithic  acid, 
which  I  believe  is  in  excess  in  these  cases,  and  which  is  so  great  an 
irritant  of  the  kidneys '?  Diaphoretics  are  very  valuable  in  treat- 
ing this  disease  5  the  warm  bath  acts  well,  and  I  have  seen  many 
cases  where  convulsions  were  imminent,  saved  by  their  use.  The 
tincture  of  iron  I  think  does  harm  in  the  active  stage  of  the  disease^ 
but  is  invaluable  as  a  tonic  in  continued  cases. 

I  trust  your  learned  body  will  pardon  me*  for  having  mentioned 
so  many  things  not  strictly  within  the  province  of  your  reporter, 
when  I  say  I  claim  for  our  plan  of  treatment  of  the  above  diseases, 
some  merit,  as  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  physicians  of  the  "  Pork'' to 
lose  a  case,  while  elsewhere  it  is  so  fatal.  I  submit  to  the  associa- 
tion the  result  of  my  observations  in  this  affection,  earnestly  hoping 
that  the  chemists  and  pathologists  among  you  may  find  therein 
something  which  may  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  our  diseases  can  be  clearly  traced  to 
a  malarial  origin,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  advisers  of  the 
people  to  devise  some  sanitary  measures  by  which  we  may  be  able 
to  resist  the  influences  of  an  impure  atmosphere.  We  cannot  re- 
open our  obstructed  ditches,  nor  turn  under  the  sod  the  noxious 
weeds  of  our  neglected  fields,  until  we  can  procure  more  efficient 
labor ;  but  we  can  recommend  some  plan  that  will  modify  and  les- 
sen the  effects  of  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  These  are  the  removal 
of  decayed  timbers  from  about  our  premises  5  the  thorough  cleanli- 
ness of  yards ;  the  daily  habit  of  lighting  firea  in  houses  through 
the  sickly  season,  and  the  wearing  of  light  woolen  clothing  in  sum- 
mer. Where  these  measures  for  safety  are  observed,  sickness  is 
mueh  lessened. 
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TOPOGRAPHY,  METEOROLOGY,  AND  DISEASES  OF 
HALE  COUNTY. 

BY  T.  0.  OSBOEN,  M.  D.,  op  GftEENSBOEO. 


This  is  one  of  the  new  counties  established  since  the  late  war, 
situated  in  the  western  and  central  portion  of  the  State,  bordering 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Warrior  river,  made  up  mainly  from  Greene, 
with  slips  from  Tuskaloosa  on  the  north,  Perry  on  the  east,  and  Ma- 
rengo county  on  the  south,  and  lying  between  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude 32^  and  33^  north,  and  upon  the  11th  degree  of  longitude  from 
Washington.  To  accompany  this  paper,  I  have-  prepared  a  rough 
diagram,  giving  the  general  features  of  the  county,  from  which 
can  be  seen  the  diverse  tendings  constituting  ite  remarkable  hydro- 
graphy. The  inclination  of  the  county  does  not  obey  the  general 
slope  of  the  State  towards  the  gulf,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  its  water  sheds,  one  of  which  runs  parallel  along  its  entire 
eastern  face,  and  curving  sharply  around  its  southeast  comer,  con- 
tinues its  course  along  the  southern  boundary,  and  bluffs  against  the 
river  at  Demopolis,  whiht  the  other  extends  across  the  breadth  of 
the  county  from  west  to  east,  constituting  the  elevated  ridge  upon 
which  Greensboro  is  situated,  and  creates  two  distinct  and  impor- 
tant sections  in  its  topographical  character,  all  of  which  sloi)e  rap- 
idly towards  the  river  on  its  western  boundary. 

The  altitude  as  indicated  by  the  barometer  shows  but  little  differ- 
ence between  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  portion  of  the 
county,  being  about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  gulf  level  5  but  the 
parts  between  these  points  are  very  variable,  making  in  some  places 
as  much  as  one  hundred  feet  below  the  three  stated  elevations.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  southern  section  upon  the  banks  of  Big 
Prairie  Creek,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  Marl  Basin  re- 
gion, where  all  the  water-courses  terminate  in  this  rapid  stream, 
whether  from  the  north  or  the  south  of  it.  This  creek  runs  mean- 
deringly from  east  to  west,  and  empties  into  the  river  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Areola,  whilst  all  the  other  important  streams  in  this 
section  run  into  it  from  both  its  sides,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
its  general  direction. 
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The  Southern  or  Marl  Basin  Section 

constitutes  the  rich  prairie,  cedar  hammock,  slough,  and  canebrake 
lands,  so  famous  for  irs  wonderful  fertility  in  the  production  of  corn 
and  cotton,  as  well  also  as  for  its  intensely  malarious  emanations. 
It  is  likewise  the  only  region  in  the  county  in  which  artesian  wells 
are  to  be  found ;  the  boldest  of  them  being  upon  the  border  of  the 
river,  whilst  all  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  limpid  water,  which 
is  greatly  relished  by  man  and  beast.  They  are  scattered  freely 
over  the  entire  section,  many  of  them  having  a  depth  of  something 
over  four  hundred  feet,  but  the  general  average  may  be  stated  at 
about  265  feet,  with  a  temperature  of  65^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermom- 
eter. The  water  is  deliciously  pure,  but  has  a  feebly  sulphurous 
odor,  and  there  is  only  one  of  the  number  which  has  a  claim  to 
medicinal  qualities.  This  well  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Newberne, 
and  for  several  years  past  has  been  resorted  to  by  persons  afflicted 
with  dyspeptic  complaints,  as  well  as  of  disorder  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  but  of  its  virtues  in  these  afflictions  I  can  say  nothing 
from  experience.  To  my  taste  it  has  a  disagreeable  flavor,  resen^ 
bling  more  than  anything  else  a  solution  of  axle-grease  and  rusty 
iron  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  myself  that  the  iron  pomp  m  it 
is  not  responsible  for  all  the  virtues  it  is  reputed  to  possess. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  w^ls  have,  for  the  want  <rf 
attention,  become  filled  up  by  caving,  and  thereby  lost,  whilst  ofli- 
ers  afford  only  feeble  streams  above  the  surface,  the  number  now 
in  existence  is  fully  one-third  less  than  it  was  in  1853.  In  fact,  sinee 
about  that  time,  I  do  not  remember  any  new  ones,  whilst  but  few  of 
them  continue  as  flush  as  when  flrst  bored.  There  is  one  at  East* 
port,  however,  immediately  upon  the  river,  which  is  remarkable  in 
the  continued  boldness  of  its  supply  of  water.  It  has  a  depth  of  29d 
feet,  a  temperature  of  64°;  and  the  most  astonishing  feature  about 
it  is  the  fact  that,  in  boring  for  it,  the  augur  went  down  the  last 
fifty  feet  by  its  own  weight,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  staream, 
from  which  we  may  rationally  infer  that  th^^  was  a  subterraneMi 
lake  at  the  bottom,  and  hence  the  steady  current,  twa  and  a  half 
inches  in  size,  and  falling  over  two  feet  from  the  stem  ever  since 
that  time.  TSo  efforts  have  succeeded  in  getting  these  wells  north 
of  the  traui'verse  water  shed,  nor  upon  the  shed  itself,  because  the 
face  and  character  of  the  country  is  here  entirely  changed. 

I  have  drawn  a  bold  line  across  the  diagram  from  west  to  east, 
which,  it  will  be  noticed,  intersects  the  spot  upon  which  the  town  of 
Greensboro,  the  county  seat,  is  situated,  and  desire  to  call  attentioa 
to  this  elevated  ridge,  and  the  two  distinct  sections  north  of  it. 

This  Elevated  Bibge  or  Transverse  Water-Shbi> 

is  in  some  places  very  narrow,  and  there  are  spots  upon  it  so  sharp 
and  spine  like  that  water-courses  rising:  in  the  same  field,  within  a 
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stone's  throw  of  each  other,  as  is  the  ease  with  Pickens  and  Cald- 
well creeks,  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Greensboro,  run  in  nearly 
opposite  directions,  and  the  main  street  of  Greensboro,  running  east 
and  west,  throws  its  surplus  water  off  due  south  or  north  by  chan- 
nels directly  opposite  and  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  There 
are  many  places,  however,  where  it  is  one  or  two  miles  in  breadth, 
and  its  general  course  is  serpentine,  but  the  drainage  is  everywhere 
rapid  upon  both  of  its  sides.  The  water  thus  carried  off  falls  pres- 
ently into  flat  lands  and  gives  origin  to  a  great  number  of  switch- 
cane  marshes,  from  which  arise,  as  we  suppose,  most  of  the  miasma 
that  renders  the  ridge  more  or  less  unhealthy.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  better  than  that  of  those  living  in  the 
sections  either  north  or  south  of  it.  It  is  an  oak  ridge,  with  a  sandy 
loam  soil,  which  is  early  undermined  by  a  rich  yellow  clay  substra- 
tum, and  is  very  productive  in  every  variety  of  vegetation,  especi- 
ally as  its  comparative  elevation  attracts  more  rain  than  the  regions 
upon  either  of  its  sides.  A  few  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  part 
of  the  county  are  still  to  be  found  enjoying  vigorous  old  age,  but 
none  I  believe  above  four  score  years,  and  only  a  few  left  sta.nding 
at  three  score  and  ten.  My  conviction  is  that  the  average  duration 
of  life  of  those  born  here  must  be  considerably  less  than  in  many 
of  the  counties  to  the  north  of  us ;  but  as  that  kind  of  population 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  there  can  be 
but  little  reliance  placed  upon  such  data  as  is  at  our  command.  The 
diseases  are  mostly  malarial,  with  now  and  then  scattering  cases  of 
typho-malarial  levers,  and  at  distant  intervals  of  time  there  are  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases,  apparently  much  modified  by  the 
salubrity  of  the  Novated  location. 

As  there  is  a  striking  distinction  between  certain  portions  of  the 
county  north  of  Greensboro,  I  have  drawn  a  line  bearing  west  of 
north,  and  have  named  them  resi>ectively  Pine  Hill  and  Plateau 
Sections,  the  topography  and  salubriousness  of  each  requiring,  in 
my  estimation,  to  be  noticed  in  separate  chapters. 

The  Noeth-East  Section, 

or  pine  hill  region,  proper,  rises  gradually  up  to  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  longitudinal  water  shed,  and  affords,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  sources  of  the  creeks,  several  in  number,  which  meander  to  the 
river;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  after  dipping  regularly 
south,  they  bend  ultimately  to  the  northwest,  emptying  into  the 
river  north  of  a  parallel  with  their  sources,  and  all  of  them  running 
quite  across  the  breadth  of  the  county.  This  occurs  so  constantly 
that  but  one  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it,  which  is,  that  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  county  has  much  the  greatest  declension,  and 
this  inference  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  this  region  there  are 
several  large  sized  lakes,  some  of  which  are  quite  clear,  beautifhl, 
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atid  abundantly  supplied  with  fish.  They  verge  upon  the  river  bot- 
tom lands,  and  a  few  of  them  are  evidently  parts  of  the  river  bed 
in  former  times. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  hydrography  of  the  pine  hills  section,  and 
to  the  indigence  of  the  people,  malarious  diseases  prevail  through- 
out the  year,  and  there  are  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  can  be 
classed  a«  comparatively  healthy.  They  are  great  eaters,  of  spare 
habit  of  body,  wanting  in  energy,  peculiarly  sallow,  have  enlarged 
spleens,  and  are  often  dropsical  from  repeated  attacks  of  tertian 
fever.  It  is  no  guess  work  to  say  that  I  have  treated  forty  cases  of 
anasarca  per  annum  from  this  region  of  country  alone,  without  ever 
losing  a  patient,  because  the  effusion  was  the  result  of  malarial  de- 
bility, and  required  only  the  proper  administration  of  quinine  and 
iron  to  insure  complete  success.  An  astonishing  fact  connected 
with  this  history  is  the  tenacity  of  their  systems  in  sustaining  life 
under  such  a  pressure  of  continued  affliction  upon  their  vital  pow- 
ers. It  is  the  same  thing,  year  in  and  year  out,  chills  and  fever ; 
and  yet  they  fanry  themselves  to  be  in  tolerable  health  until  dropsy 
or  some  acute  condition  brings  them  to  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
Another  matter  worthy  of  attention  in  the  history  of  these  people 
is  that  they  cannot  and  dare  not  try  to  reside  in  the  marl  basin  re- 
gion for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time.  The  intensity  of  the  mala- 
ria in  this  section  makes  sharp  and  short  work  with  the  feeble  con- 
stitutions which  they  carry  along  with  them.  I  have  known  many 
to  try  it,  but  very  few  have  ever  succeeded  in  the  effort. 

After  several  years  duration  in  this  state  of  healthy  they  get  to  be 
in  that  condition  which  I  have  designated  as  "  touch-and-go  cases," 
or  a  general  breaking  up  in  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  consti- 
tution. During  the  month  of  March,  1870,  there  prevailed  on  Five 
Mile  Creek  in  this  section,  a  fearful  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever 
in  a  single  neighborhood  which  proved  tatal  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
persons  attacked,  and  confined  its  attacks  to  the  white  race  almost 
exclusively ;  whilst  in  the  southern  section,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
!N^ewberne,  where  a  similar  visitation  prevailed  at  the  same  time, 
there  occurred  fifty  five  deaths  out  of  sixty  cases  attacked,  chiefly 
amongst  the  negro  race.  These  two  neighborhoods  are  twenty  miles 
apart ;  extremely  dissimilar  in  geographical  character,  as  well  as  in 
the  kind  of  people  with  which  they  are  populated.  In  no  other 
part«  of  the  county  was  there  a  single  case,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn.  And  stranger  still  there  occurred  in  January  last, 
another  flare  up  of  the  epidemic  in  the  same  places,  lasting  only 
about  two  weeks,  with  a  mortality  quite  similar  to  its  first  invasion, 
appearing  and  disappearing  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  before,  re- 
stricted to  the  same  characters  of  population.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  topographical  conditions  of  the  two  neighborhoods  are 
somewhat  alike,  both  of  them  being  situated  near  the  points  of  the 
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greatest  declension  in  their  respective  sections ;  that  in  every  other 
respect  there  aie  no  points  of  similarity  between  them. 
Of  the  elevated  and  undulating  oak  plateau,  or 

I^OBTHWEST  Section, 

which  is  probably  the  largest  portion  of  the  county,  comparatively 
much  may  be  said  of  its  greater  adaptability  to  health  and  the  lon- 
gevity of  its  inhabitants.  Indeed,  but  for  the  broad  river  bottom 
lands  on  its  western  boundary,  which  are  subjected  to  annual  over- 
flows, and  covered  with  dead  and  decaying  vegetation,  and  to  the 
numerous  creeks  and  lakes  intersecting  it  in  every  direction,  there 
is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  the  salubriousness  of  this  region 
would  compare  favorably  with  any  portion  of  the  State.  As  it  is, 
there  are  probably  more  octagenarians  among  its  earliest  settlers,  a 
greater  disinclination  to  change  localities,  and  finer  specimens  of 
manhood  amongst  the  children  raised  there,  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  section  of  the  county.  From  the  history  of  the  courage 
and  determination  of  the  Indians,  for  it  was  here  that  the  renowned 
Tuskaloosa  had  his  birth,  who  once  dwelt  here  to  die  defending  their 
native  soil ;  to  its  remarkable  fertility ;  and  to  the  evidences  of  an 
extinct  race  prior  to  the  Indian,  which  is  manifested  in  the  mounds 
scattered  over  this  region,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  there  is 
a  great  adaptability  here  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  The  clear,  purling  streams,  with  pebbly  beds ;  the  beautiful 
uudulation  of  its  landscapes,  with  its  abundance  of  game  and  fish, 
all  show  that  it  was  intended  for  the  perpetual  abode  of  man ;  and  I 
have  a  theory  that,  with  such  streams  and  mountain  scenery,  and 
bracing  air,  such  a  residence  necessarily  produces  the  most  perfect 
development  of  physical  and  mental  manhood,  as  well  as  the  purest 
patriotism  to  be  found  on  the  earth.  The  histories  of  Greece,  of 
Scotland,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  Virginia,  our  own  grand  old  mother 
of  warriors  and  statesmen,  amply  sustain  me  in  support  of  my  hy- 
pothesis. 

Chalybeate  springs  are  freely  interspersed  over  the  plateau,  and 
one  amongst  the  number  enjoyed  in  former  days  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  resort  for  invalids  and  pleasure  seekers.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Greene  Springs,  situated  a  few  miles  west  of  Havana, 
which  has  for  many  years  past  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Tutwiler,  as  a 
high  school  for  boys,  and  selected  with  special  reference  to  its  rep- 
uted healthy  locality. 

The  only  serious  drawback  to  this  picture,  as  intimated  previous- 
ly, is  its  alluvion  character,  together  with  the  many  lakes,  streams, 
aod  river  bottom  lands  which  alford  abundant  supplies  of  malarial 
emanations,  and  through  its  influence,  successive  crops  of  intermit- 
tent fevers.  But,  unlike  the  pine  hills'  region,  these  fevers  are  of 
short  duration,  except  along  the  bottoms,  and  pass  oS  without 
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much  i)ennanent  impression  on  the  system.  Typho-malarial  fevw, 
and  acute  inflammatory  diseases  are  more  prevalent  in  this  than 
either  of  the  other  sections  of  the  county.  Like  the  inhabitants  of 
the  marl  basin  region,  the  people  of  the  plateau  rally  rapidly  from 
endemic  diseases,  and  soon  become  ruddy  with  the  glow  of  restored 
health.  Both  sections  can  interchange  locations  and  live  compara- 
tively well  in  either,  but  the  duration  of  life  in  the  former  is  much 
the  shorter,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  intensity  of  its  poison- 
ous emanations.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  especially  of  persons 
respectively  native  to  either  section. 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  late 

Census, 

the  population  of  Hale  county  numbers  something  over  twenty-two 
thousa/nd  inhabitants,  of  whom  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  are  ne- 
groes and  hybrids,  the  larger  portion  of  the  latter  being  confined  to 
the  southern  section,  where  the  proportion  is  as  six  negroes  to  one 
of  the  white  race,  the  reverse  of  this  condition  obtaining  in  the 
northern  sections. 

The  mortuary  tables  from  the  same  unreliable  source  of  informa- 
tion gives  a  grand  total  of  one  hundred  and  seveuty-five  deaths  da- 
ring the  year  ending  first  of  July,  1870.  On  the  next  page  I  subjoin 
a  tabulated  statement  made  up  from  these  returns,  and  beg  leave  to 
direct  attention  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  county.  To  the  attentive  observer  it  will  be  noticed  that 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  were  at- 
tributable, in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  to  malarial  influences,  and 
that  of  the  remainder^  all  things  considered,  it  is  safe  to  infer  the 
malarial  poison  playing  an  unimportant  part  as  an  under  current  in 
the  ultimate  results. 

I  am  convinced  by  thirty-three  years  observations  that  malaria, 
directly  and  indirectly,  causes  nine-tenths  of  all  the  deaths  which 
occur  annually  in  the  cotton  zone,  and  that,  but  for  this  subtle  and 
omnipresent  agent,  Alabama  would  be  the  healthiest  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  In  such  an  opinion,  sweeping  as  it  is,  I  feel  sure 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  association  will  extend  to 
me  a  cordial  endorsement  of  its  veracity.  And,  if  it  is  true,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  inference,  that,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
the  nature  of  the  poison  will  be  ascertained ;  and  then,  with  the  rap- 
id strides  which  agriculture  is  making,  together  with  the  wonderful 
appliances  of  chemistry,  the  sources  from  which  it  arises  will  be- 
come obliterated,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence^  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  will  come  to  be  the  abode  of  beauty,  the  resort  of 
health,  and  the  centre  of  civilization.  The  negro,  however,  will, 
long  before  that  time,  have  become  an  object,  as  it  were,  in  the  twi- 
light of  history.  He  is  not,  never  was,  and  will  never  be  a  white 
man. 
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TABLE  OF  DEATHS  IN  HALE  COUNTY,  ALA.,  FOE  THE 

YEAR  1870. 


Whites— Males ^ 17    Negroes— Males 

**       — K^naleB ^.12 


J- Males 60 )  q,^..,  .^n 

-Females  ^|Totall/o. 


Ages  at  the  time  of  Death. 


Up  to  10  years,    10  to  20,    30  to  80, 1 30  to  40,    40  to  53,  J  60  (o  60,    60  to  70, 1  70  to  81),    Over  W>, 
70.  28.  27.      I       18.  19.       |        7.  8.       |       2.  1. 


As  DiSTBrBUTED  THROXJaH  THE  YEAB. 

Jan.  j 
14 

Feb. 

25 

Kar. 
22 

Apr. 

18 

May. 

30 

June 
5 

July. 

9 

Aug. 

8 

Sept. 
13 

Oct. 
16 

Nov. 

7 

Dec. 

8 

To»l 

175 

Names  of  Diseases  GAusma  Death. 

Accidental „ 8 

Apoplexy 1 

Brain,  Congestion  of. «  2 

Brain  fever 5 

Bums 3 

Bowels,  Inflammation  of  1 

Bowels,  disease  of...... 1 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach...  1 

Congestion 5 

Congestion  of  the  Lungs.  1 

Chloroform « 1 

Croup 8 

Con vulsions»....M.. ..........  2 

Congestive  fever 1 


Consumption 11 

Childbirth 8 

Disease  of  the  Kidney I 

Dropsy 9 

Debility,  general „....„  5 

Disease,  uterine 2 

Disease,  Heart 1 

Diptheria 1 

Diarrhoea 1 

Disease,  Infantile 1 

Pever ...13 

Fever,  Infontile 8 

Fever,  Typhoid « 8 

Fever,  Remittent 2 


Flux 1 

Hives « 2 

Meningitis 36 

Pneumonia 28 

Paralysis 1 

Puerperal  Convulsions...  2 

Pleurisy 1 

Indigestion 1 

Teething „..  2 

Tetanus « 1 

Whit«  Swelling 1 

Yellow  Disease 8 

Unknown 8 

Unregistered.. » 1 


As  Distributed  over  the  Cottnty. 


Greensboro  Beat....l5 
Hollow  Square B't.l8 
Harrison  Beat 9 


Macon  Station  B't.85 

Newberne  Beat .40 

New  Prospect  B't..  6 


Warren  Store  Beat  8 

Beat  No.  7 19 

Havana  Beat 21 


Carthage  Beat 9 

Total 175 


As  Distributed  According  to  Place  of  Birth. 


Alabama 127 

Mississippi «    4 

North  Carolina.....  16 


Georgia 3 

Virginia „  18 

Tennessee 1 


South  Carolina 5) 

Scotland 1  {-Total 176 

Unregistered 8)  


For  the  informatioii  contained  in  the  foregoing  tables,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Yerby,  Assistant  Marshal  of 
the  State  Census  for  Hale  County,  and  whilst  I  have  tried  to 
render  the  statement  as  simple  and  accurate  as  possible,  I  decline 
being  responsible  for  any  part  of  the  nomenclature  as  adopted  in 
the  reports. 

In  reference  to  the  the  geological  and  meteorological  character  of  the 
eomitifj  I  addressed  a  note  to  that  sterling  gentleman  and  ripe  schol- 
ar, Ptofc  N.  T.  Leighton,  of  Ae  chemical  department  of  the  South- 
ern University,  which  elicited  the  following  letter  in  reply : 
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Gbeensboeo,  January  9th,  1871. 


De.  T.  0.  OSBOEN: 


Dear  Sir — Your  note  containing  certain  enquiries  in  reference  to 
the  geology  of  Hale  county  and  to  the  meteorology  of  this  region, 
has  be6n  received.  The  following  brief  answers  embrace  such  in- 
formation as  I  have  collected  from  observations  made  during  the 
past  ten  years : 

First — Character  of  the  formation  of  the  county. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  county,  is  cretaceous,  being  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  great  cretaceous  or  rotten  limestone  form- 
ation, which  extends  entirely  across  the  State  from  east  to  west. 
It  embraces  in  Hale  county  the  canebrake  region,  the  richest  portion 
of  Alabama,  throughout  which  the  rotten  limestone  crops  out,  ex- 
hibiting characteristic  fossils.  The  surface  presents,  in  some 
places,  a  rich  black  soil,  containing  from  fifteen  to  tweniy  per  cent, 
of  organic  master ;  in  others,  a  tenacious  clay,  and  in  others  a  loam 
with  more  or  less  sand. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  county  is  post  tertiary,  or  alluvi- 
um. The  river  bottoms  are  also  of  recent  formation.  The  general 
surface  is  rolling  and,  in  some  portions,  hilly. 

Second — Maximum,  minimum  and  mean  monthly  range  of  the 
thermometer,  barometer,  humidity,  force,  course  and  prevalence  of 
winds,  rain  guage,  &c. 

The  maximum  temperature  since  1860,  when  I  began  to  make  ob- 
servations, occurred  in  1862,  when  it  reached,  in  July  22d  and  Au- 
gust 14th,  980  5  during  the  same  year  the  minimum  was  20^,  and 
the  average  for  the  year  66^. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  maximum,  minimum  and  average 
temperature,  also  amount  of  rain  for  each  month  of  the  year  1862 : 


Maximum 

Minimum. 

AVEBAGS. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

January 

78° 
77° 
86° 
85° 
88° 
94° 
98° 
989 
91° 
89° 
78° 
77>^o 

81° 

26° 
26° 

65° 
60° 

63° 

8.392 

9.757 

5.122 

7.161 

1.289 

1.736 

.863 

.999 

4.144 

.576 

.528 

8.087 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

TOTAIiS 

sevs 

4010-U 

60° 

4S154 

During  last  year  (1870)  the  maximum  temperature,  July  12th  and 
13th,  was  950 ;  the  minimum  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  December, 
was  6^0.    The  lowest  temperature  since  I  have  been  making  obser- 
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vations,  occurred  on  the  night  of  January  29th,  1868,  when  the  ther- 
mometer reached  5Jo.  The  fall  of  raiu  last  year  was  41.053  inches, 
while  in  1868  it  was  59.770  inches.  The  average  for  ten  years  past 
has  been  a  fraction  over  50  inches.  The  winter  is  generally  our 
rainy  season,  though  the  rains  are  well  distributed  throughout  the 
year. 

My  barometric  observations  are  limited  to  one  year,  and  do  not 
show  any  great  variations  The  atmosphere  is  usually  moist,  and 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south. 

Very  respectfully, 

N.  T.  LUPTON. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  meteorological  observations 
are  confined  strictly  to  Greensboro,  and  cannot,  tiiierefore,  be  held 
as  accurate  all  over  the  county ;  but  as  it  is  merely  my  object  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  it  in  this  paper,  the  foregoing  statements  are 
sufficiently  correct  for  present  purposes. 

From  the  preceding  descriptive  sketch  of  the  topography,  meteor- 
ology, and  hydrography  of  Hale  county,  it  will  be  readily  inferred 
that  the  sources  of  malaria  are  unusually  abundant  and  prolific  in 
endemic  diseases. 

Malatcta. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  poison,  I  confess  myself  almost  as 
ignorant,  after  a  third  of  a  century's  interested  observations,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  my  professional  career. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  indifferent  to  a  discussion 
on  the  subject,  or  that  I  have  no  preference  among  the  hypotheses 
extant.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  subject  that  has  absorbed  my 
attention  so  closely,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as  malaria  has 
done,  but  that  attention  has  been  d^ected  to  one  consideration 
alone, — its  effects  upon  the  human  system. 

In  regard  to  the  theories  concerning  its  nature,  which  have  be- 
come so  multiplied  in  the  profession,  I  have  lately  leaned  most  fa- 
vorably to  the  last,  that  of  Prof.  Saulsbury,  and  have  made  this 
memorandum,  or  saving  clause,  at  the  heading  of  my  articles  of 
faith, — "  Important  if  true.^ 

It  is  my  conviction  that  malaria  enters  into  a/nd  circulates  with  the 
hlood  as  a  predisposing  causcj  requiring  an  exciting  cause  to  develop  its 
peculiar  diseases,  not  directly  affecting  the  current  which  conveys  it  to 
every  part  of  the  system,  and  becom^es  noxiotts  only  by  its  influence  in 
paralysing  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  organic  system  of  nerves. 

Physiologists  are  now  agreed  that  these  nerves  have  a  definite  ob- 
ject  in  wraping  themselves  around  the  trunks  of  the  principal  arte- 
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ries,  and  that  that  object  is  subserved  in  being  in  this  way  con- 
ducted to  their  ultimate  destination  in  the  capillary  system,  and  es- 
pecially those  in  the  vital  organs,  where  each  arteriale  is  endowed 
with  its  twig  as  the  controlling  agent  in  the  healthfdl  performance  of 
the  functions  over  which  they  respectively  preside.  It  is  also  con- 
ceded that  whilst  these  twigs  continue  in  a  normal  state,  there  can 
be  but  one  status  in  the  capillaries  themselves,  and  that  is  uncondi- 
tional health  in  the  performatice  of  their  proper  functions.  There 
it  but  little  room  for  doubt,  moreover,  that  as  the  hlood  comes  every 
where  into  immediate  contact  with  these  attenuated  filaments,  it  re- 
ceives its  vitality  directly  through  them  from  the  ganglionic  system 
of  nerves.  If  these  predicates  be  accepted,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  they  can  safely  be  denied,  the  inference  is  imperative  that 
whenever  these  peripheral  nerves  are  above  or  below  par,  the  ex- 
treme capillaries  will  be  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  subsequent 
disorder,  and  the  next  will  be  in  the  condition  of  the  blood  itself. 
Let  us  now  apply  these  tenets  to  malarial  infection.  Whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  agent,  of  one  thing  I  am  entirely 
satisfied,  its  toxical  impression  on  the  nervous  system  is  that  of  a  seda- 
tive or  stupefying  chara^cter.  .  In  this  climate  it  is  never  totally  absent 
from  the  atmosphere  at  any  time,  has  more  or  less  intensity  accord- 
ing to  locality,  prevails  mostly  during  the  summer  and  autumn  sea- 
gons,  and  acquires  its  greatest  virulence  during  epidemic  visitations. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  it  may  and  often  does  rem9,in  sta- 
tionary in  the  system  for  many  months,  or  perhaps  years,  without 
causing  an  explosion  of  lever,  or  without  even  creating  decided  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  its  victims,  who  frequently  assert  them- 
selves to  be  in  first-rate  health.  I  am  acquainted  with  several  per- 
sons, of  different  ages  and  opposite  sexes,  upon  whose  tongues — 
that  delicate  malariometer — the  characteristic  margin  has  been 
steadily  persistent  for  twelve  years,  with  slight  shades  of  variation, 
and  during  which  period  they  were  enjoying,  as  a  general  thing,  ap- 
parently the  best  of  health.  It  is  true,  they  have  occasional  head- 
aches, vertigo,  neuralgia,  erysipelas,  or  perhaps  a  mild  form  of  ar- 
thritic troubles,  but  there  has  not  occurred  during  that  time  a  sin^e 
exascerbation  of  either  bilious,  or  intermittent  fevers.  They  are, 
however,  being  gradually  undermined  by  the  poison,  and  sooner  or 
later  will  have  to  succumb  to  its  deadly  influence.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  are  valuable  in  this  connection  only  as 
substantiating  the  theory  I  am  advocating,  that  the  poison  is  mere- 
ly a  predisposing  cause  of  disease,  and  the  evidence  they  furnish  of 
its  non-irritating  or  non-stimulating  impression  upon  the  sympathet- 
ic nerves. 

It  is  my  o\^n,  as  well  as  the  general,  belief,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  that  malaria  enters  into  and  circulates  with  the  blood ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  impossible  it  could  do  so  for  such  a  great 
lengtt^  of  twe  trithoiit  si&rioiisly  deranging  or  destroying  the  vital 
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or  chemical  constitaents  of  the  current  with  which  it  is  so  intimately 
Mended,  if  ita  toxical  nature  was  directed  especially  to  that  depart- 
ment alone.  But,  instead  of  this  special  determination,  there  is  to 
be  found  a  ponderous  mass  of  testimony  extant,  in  which  the  blood 
has  been  carefully  examined,  even  after  expUmons  of  fever  had  taken 
place^  wherein  there  was  no  evidence  of  disruption  or  disintegration 
of  its  normal  ingredients.  Ofi  the  contrary,  it  is  not  until  the  spleen 
or  some  one  or  more  of  the  other  organs  becomes  embarrassed,  that 
a  deviation  from  the  normal  standa^  is  to  be  seen,  and  then  only 
as  indicated  by  an  excess  of  its  white  corpuscles. 

The  only  plausible  view  oi  the  subject,  then,  is  that  alter  the  poi- 
son has  entered  the  circulation,  its  effects  are  spent  upon  the  deli- 
cate nervous  filaments  which  accompany  and  control  the  functions 
of  the  capillary  system.  That  function  consists  first,  in  the  motific 
power  of  these  minute  vessels  in  forcing  along  the  current  of  the 
blood  independent  of  the  propulsion  of  the  heart ;  and  2d,  their 
prehensile  capacity  in  selecting  only  such  of  the  separate  ingredients 
of  the  bipod  as  are  nutritious  and  essential,  recrementitious  or  useful, 
or  excrementitious  and  no  longer  necessfu*y  to  the  living  organ- 
ism ;  to  be  re-combined  in  the  veinous  radicals,  or  to  be  cast  off 
through  the  great  emunctory  outlets  established  for  their  special 
depuration. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  by  careful  examination  made  upon  the 
blood  that  malaria  does  not  act  specifically  upon  this  liquid ;  and 
since  it  has  also  been  shown  that  its  effects  are  n(^  stimulating  upon 
the  va«o  motor  nerves ;  the  most  rational  conclusion  we  can  arrive 
at,  is  that  its  toxical  nature  is  spent  upon  these  nerves  exclusively 
as  a  sedative,  stupefying,  or  paralyzing  agent ;  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary now  to  show  whether  this  view  of  it  will  explain  the  phenomena 
which  constantly  follow  its  effect  upon  the  system. 

Claude  Bei^ard  has  ascertained,  by  numerous  experiments,  that 
aa  compare<^  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  the  action  of  the  great 
sympathetic  is  remarkably  slow,  and  is  pertcHrmed  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent manner  ]  and  that  a  section  of  one  of  its  branches  is  invariably 
followed  by  a  temporary  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  of  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  directed,  a  consequent  increase  and  stagnation  of  the 
blood,  and  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  or  fiBver,  all  of  which 
decline  again  as  soon  as  the  division  is  connected  by  a  current  of 
electricity. 

Kow,  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  morbid  associations  in  malarial 
diseases  consist  in  a  derangement  of  the  function  of  innervation, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  state  7f  paresis  of  the  peri- 
pheral nerves,  and  which  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  relaxation 
and  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  an  increased  quantity  and  stag- 
nant condition  of  the  blood,  and  fever,  or  elevated  temperature  of 
the  body;  and,  owing  to  the  arrest  of  the  blood  in  its  course  to  the 
lungs  for  a  supply  of  oxygen,  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  immedi- 
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ately  formed,  which,  if  the  malarial  intoxication  is  sufficiently  in- 
tense, produces  acute  congestions  of  the  vital  organs,  when  life  be- 
comes endangered  in  the  form  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever.  If, 
however,  the  ganglia  are  not  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  charge 
of  the  poison,  a  decided  reaction  slowly  occurs,  and  in  that  way  a 
more  or  less  perfect  intermission  is  at  length  established.  This  is 
precisely  equivalent  to  Bernard's  connection  of  the  divided  ends  of 
the  nerve  by  the  electric  current.  And  it  is  in  this  manner  that, 
with  the  poison  still  in  the  blood,  the  system  is  subjected  to  a  series 
of  innervations  and  enervations— of  shocks  and  reactions — of  ex- 
citements and  rests— of  paroxysms,  exascerbations  and  intermissions, 
that  the  source  of  ganglionic  irritability  becomes  exhausted,  and  the 
destructive  process  of  toxaemia  begins.  As  long  as  the  ganglia  and 
their  plexuses  retain  a  normal  integrity,  but  little  if  any  disorder 
can  occur  in  the  healthy  status  of  the  blood,  for  it  is  to  this  power 
that  its  vitality  is  intrinsically  due. 

When  the  sub-paralytic  condition  of  the  peripheral  nerves  is  once 
established  from  any  cause  whatever,  whether  coarse,  structural 
changes  in  the  ganglions,  or  the  toxical  influence  of  malaria,  the  first 
impression  is  made  upon  the  nutrition  of*  the  parts  affected.  If  the 
paresis  is  slight  but  continuous,  prolonged  capillary  dilatation  will 
occur,  and  abnormal  nutrition  will  follow  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
iiyury  sustained  by  innervation,  as  is  manifested  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  enlargements  of  the  spleen,  functional  derangements  of 
the  liverj  and  disorder  of  the  kidueys ;  all  of  which  are  susceptible 
of  immediate  improvement  when  addressed  by  appropriate  medica- 
tion. But  when  the  palsy  in  the  vaso  motor  nerves  is  more  pro- 
found or  unusually  intense,  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  poison^ 
the  capillary  fanction  is  overwhelmed  by  mixed  currents  of  blood 
which  are  foreign  to  themselves  and  dangerous  to  the  organism  at 
large. 

All  these  blood  troubles,  then,  which  we  generically  name  cachse- 
mia — Icdkos  bad,  and  aima  blood — are  exclusively  due  to  and  depend- 
ent upon  disordered  circulation  in  the  capillary  system.  In  this  con- 
dition the  ganglia  are  inadequate  to  perform  the  battery  duty  of 
faradising  their  extremities,  without  the  assistance  of  some  medi- 
cinal agent  capable  of  ii  creasing  its  shocks  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  j  and,  tbrtuiiat'^ly  for  sufft^ring  hniiiapity,  we  possess  such 
ail  agent  in  Quiiiia,  whicli  pnrsiios  the  poison  through  the  intricate 
labyrinths  of  the  capillaries,  and  eradicates  the  footprints  of  ^he 
destroyer  by  restoring  the  vital  energy  of  the  vaso  motor  nerve  sys- 
tem. 

In  offering  my  views  of  the  modus  medendi  of  cinchona  and  its 
various  salts,  I  submit  tlie  following  proposition :  As  strychnia  is  to 
the  cerebrospinal,  so  is  quiuia  to  the  organic  nervous  system.  The 
effects  of  both  agents  are  spent  primarily  as  stimulants  upon  the 
system  of  nerves  for  which  they  have  respective  affinities.    To  ao- 
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complish  this  end,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  essentially  necessary  that 
they  should  enter  into  and  circulate  with  the  blood. 

I  am  aware  that  my  learned  friend.  Dr.  A.  G.  Mabry,  differs  from 
me  in  this  opinion,  in  an  essay  read  before  this  association  at  its 
last  meeting ;  and  whilst  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  hi& 
effort  is  very  creditable  to  tliat  volume  of  the  transactions — indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  carefully  prepared  papers  upon  the 
record — it  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  persuade  myself  of  the 
correctness  of  his  views  in  relation  to  the  absorption  of  quinia  into 
the  blood.  I  agree  cordially  with  him  in  all  the  other  particular* 
of  that  excellent  paper,  and  especially  that  in  which  he  denies  an 
antiseptic  or  antizymotic  influence  of  the  medicine  upon  the  blood 
itself.  The  reasons  which  actuate  my  belief  in  the  absorption  of 
quiniue  are  as  follows :  First. — In  animals  which  have  perished  un- 
der the  influence  of  quinia,  almost  invariably  the  pia  mater  has  been 
found  more  or  less  injected,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  traces  of  men- 
ingitis have  been  noticed.  Second. — Several  experimenters,  Bretton- 
neau  amongst  them,  have  detected  quinia  in  the  blood  itself.  3d. 
Its  presence  may  be  easily  recognized  in  the  urine,  a  short  time  aft^r 
its  administration,  by  a  simple  chemical  test.  Briquet-employs  for 
this  purpose  a  solution  containing  two  parts  of  iodine,  eight  •  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  water :  with 
vrhich,  after  the  exhibition  of  eight  grains  of  quinine  in  one  dose,  a 
precipitate  sometimes  forms  in  half  an  hour,  though  more  frequently 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  5  after  four  grains  in  two  or  three  hours ; 
after  two  aud-a-half  grains,  if  any  appeared,  it  was  not  until  the  ex- 
piration of  five  or  six  hours.  This  solution  throws  down  an  orange 
brown  precipitate  from  a  solution  of  any  one  of  the  salts  of  quinia. 
In  ordinary  urine  no  such  effect  is  produced,  but  during  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  the  application  of  the  reagent  is  followed  by  a 
precipitate  as  soon  as  the  system  becomes  affected,  and  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  be  so.  Fourth. — Quinia  in  solution  shows  in  the  spec- 
troscope a  distinct  blue  fluorescence,  and  Bence  Jones  succeeded  in 
detecting  it  by  this  test  in  numerous  experiments  in  the  tissues  of 
animals  to  which  the  medicine  had  been  administered  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  found  it  in  the  liver,  the  coats  and  lenses  of  the  eye,  the 
kidney,  the  urine,  the  bile,  the  blood,  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the  mus- 
cles, the  cartilages,  the  spleen,  and  in  the  lungs.  He  says :  "  When 
sulphate  of  quinine  is  taken,  it  rapidly  passes  from  the  blood  into 
the  textures.''  And  again,  '•  in  six  hours  the  amount  of  fluorescence 
was  rather  less  than  in  three  hours.  In  twenty  four  hours  it  was 
considerably  less  than  half  as  much  as  in  three  hours.  In  forty- 
eight  hours,  except  in  the  liver  and  blood,  there  was  but  little  more 
fluorescent  substance  in  the  textures  than  naturally  exists  there. 
Hence,  in  fifteen  minutes  the  quinine  had  passed  everywhere."  And 
as  pertinent  to  these  experiments.  Dr.-  Chalvet  has  proved  that 
whilst  there  is  a  constant  presence  of  this  fluorescence  in  the  blood 
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and  tissues  of  the  body  during  health,  it  is  always  absent  in  persons 
afflicted  with  malarial  complaints. 

When  I  read  these  experiments  of  Bence  Jones  in  1866,  Ift^nkly 
confess  that  it  greatly  elated  my  self-respect,  since  it  proved  by 
scientific  observation  what  1  had  been  teaching  for  thirty  years  from 
theory  alone,  that  the  effects  of  quinine  lasted  only  forty-eight  hours 
from  the  time  of  its  administration.  Fifth,  and  lastly ;  experiments 
are  now  being  performed  in  I'rance,  by  a  commission  from  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which  it  has  been  proved  that  malarial 
enlargements  of  the  spleen  (all  enlargements  of  the  spleen  are  mar 
larial)  are  productive  of  an  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  and  that  the 
administration  of  quinine  restores  the  normal  standard  of  the  blood 
again ;  ergo,  malaria  poisons  the  blood,  and  quinine  is  its  antidote. 
To  this  doctrine  I  cannot  concur,  and  have  merely  introduced  it  in 
this  connection  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  the  testimony  of 
the  preceding  witnesses  as  far  as  the  absorption  of  quinine  into  the 
blood  is  concerned. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  actuated  me  in  caUing  attention  to 
the  error  inculcated  by  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Mabry,  and  I  hope  the 
association,  as  well  as  my  esteemed  friend,  will  pardon  the  digres- 
sion which  r  felt  it  incumbent  to  make  in  refutation  of  a  theory  that 
has  not  the  slightest  foundation  to  base  its  defence  upon.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  quinine  acts  upon  the  nerve-centres  just  as  hy- 
drocyanic acid  and  strychnine  are  supposed  to  do,  for  we  have  no 
assurance  whatever  that  these  medicines  reach  their  destination  and 
perform  their  effects  otherwise  than  through  the  circulation  ot  the 
blood.  In  fact,  it  is  now  being  conceded  that  they  do  enter  into  the 
blood.  I  well  remember  inhaling  from  a  vial  of  oflftcinal  hydrocyan- 
ic acid  enough  to  fell  me  to  the  floor,  and  upon  recovering  found  the 
taste  of  the  medicine  vividly  impressed  upon  my  tongue,  whilst  the 
gauzy,  floating  sensation  in  my  brain  was  almost  identical  with  that 
produced  by  chloroform,  only  its  effects  were  much  more  evanes- 
cent in  their  character. 

Epidemics. 

As  may  be  reasonably  supposed  from  the  peculiar  topography  of 
Hale  county,  there  is  rarely  a  year  of  total  exemption  from  epi- 
demic visitations.  During  the  year  1870,  although  one  of  the 
healthiest  we  have  had  since  the  late  war,  there  were  two  of  these 
visitations,  besides  a  number  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 
In  a  preceding  part  of  this  report  I  embrace  the  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  prevalence  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  in  two  neighborhoods 
twenty  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the  disease  seemed 
to  observe  especial  identity  in  the  time  of  its  invasion,  its  intensity, 
and  its  final  disappearance,  whilst  its  death-rate  was  sixty-eight  oat 
of  the  seventy-five  cases  involved.    The  duration  of  the  disease 
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was  exceedingly  variable,  some  of  the  cases  terminating  fatally 
within  an  hour  from  the  time  of  invasion,  whilst  others  lingered 
through  many  days  of  suffering,  and  yet  others  after  several  weeks 
of  partial  paralysis  and  mental  hebetude.  I  have  been  able  to  glean 
but  little  information  respecting  the  treatment  by  the  neighborhood 
physicians  who  had  charge  of  the  cases,  and  of  but  one  instance  in 
which  venesection  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  therapeusis ;  the  re- 
salt  of  this  case  seeming  to  warrant  the  free  abstraction  of  blood  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  malady.  In  my  own  practice  there  occurred 
but  one  case  of  the  disease,  and  in  it  I  begun  the  treatment  by  au 
active  emetic,  followed  by  a  full  mercurial  cathartic,  and  subsequent- 
ly, the  administration  of  thirty  grains  of  quinine,  in  ten  grain  do- 
ses, and,  in  the  meantime,  I  applied  alternate  stips  of  blankets 
soaked  in  boiling  water  to  the  spine  repeatedly,  until  the  cervical 
muscles  were  relaxed,  and  the  pain  and  cerebral  stupor  were  re- 
lieved. This  case  occurred  in  a  very  old  negress,  in  whom  there 
was  but  little  to  expect  from  medication,  but  to  my  surprise  she 
was  restored  to  health  in  the  course  of  ten  days  from  the  time  of 
the  invasion.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  was  the 
manifest  absence  of  sensibility  in  the  skin,  upon  which  the  repeated 
application  of  scalding  water  was  unattended  by  Vesication,  and  but 
little  flinching  on  the  part  of  the  patient  from  the  pain  which  such 
a  powerful  agent  ordinarily  produces.  This,  however,  is  probably 
an  isolated  case  of  the  disease,  and  from  it  I  have  not  attempted  to 
draw  any  inferences  relative  to  the  treatment  of  other  cases  of  a 
similar  character. 

During  the  summer  months  epidemic  conjunctivitis  prevailed  ex- 
tensively through  the  county,  many  of  the  cases  falling  under  my 
own  observation,  and  but  few  of  them  proving  the  least  refractory 
under  the  adoption  of  any  mode  of  treatment.  I  am  almost  a  con- 
firmed routinist  in  my  management  of  this  painful  affliction,  and 
rarely  ever  vary  from  a  prescribed  formula  in  its  simple  medication. 
Absolute  rest  in  a  darkened  room,  diet  of  skimmed  milk,  cold  appli- 
cations constantly  to  the  eyes,  cold  streams  of  water  repeatedly  upon 
the  head,  cups  to  the  temples,  scarifications  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
lids,  blisters  behind  the  ears,  collyriums  of  nitrate  of  silver,  solu- 
tion of  epsom  salts,  tartar  emetic  and  laudanum,  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  nauseate  the  stomach  slightly,  and  keep  the  bowels  in 
a  soluble  condition  5  and,  if  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  pulse 
and  pain,  bloodletting  as  much  as  may  be  required. 

Under  this  mode  of  treatment  my  patients  are  speedily  relieved 
from  all  local  distress,  and  the  eyes  are  again  restored  to  usefulness. 

Meisles. 

were  introduced  into  Greensboro  and  vicinity  in  the  early  part  of 
June,  aiid  spread  slowly  among  the  younger  members  of  several 
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families ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  mild  form  of  the  infection,  there 
being  no  deaths  from  its  invasion  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn.  As  has  always  been  my  custom  with  each  of  my  children,  I 
sent  my  two  youngest  daughters  into  contact  with  several  patients 
at  different  stages  of  the  disease,  hoping  to  get  them  infected,  so 
that  in  anticipation  of  its  attack,  I  would  have  ample  opportunity 
to  prepare  their  systems  for  the  onset,  and  in  this  way  conduct  the 
disease  to  a  favorable  termination,  but  was  disappointed  in  my 
expectations.  On  this  point  I  am  quite  certain  that  medical  men 
fail  to  practice  the  precepts  which  they  preach  to  outsiders,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  always  danger- 
ous to  pregnant  women,  whilst  as  children,  very  little  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  malady.  There  is  one  other  point  in  this 
connection  upon  which  I  am  desirous  to  express  my  earnest  convic- 
tions. After  thirty  years  observations  in  the  treatment  of  measles, 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  with  free  ventilation,  and  the  liberal  use  of 
cold  water,  there  is  less  hazard  to  life  from  the  disease,  whilst  the 
danger  of  its  sequelae  is  greatly  diminished. 

During  and  since  the  late  war  many  forms  of  Eruptive  Diseases 
have  prevailed  in  this  county,  amongst  the  number  of  which  I  will 
make  a  passing  notice  of  herpes,  erysipelas,  eczema,  prurigo,, 
scabies,  lichen,  impetigo  and  psoriasis ;  but  none  have  proved  so 
refractory  to  treatment  as  chronic  eczema,  which  in  several  in- 
stances, stubbornly  resisted  every  mode  of  management  and  finally 
after  several  months  duration,  disappeared  without  the  assistance 
of  medication. 

Tenereal  Diseases  and  disorders  have  ever  been  a  lucrative 
source  of  revenue  to  physicians  in  this  county,  but  it  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  negro  population,  who  seem  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  its  invasions,  owing  no  doubt,  to  their  extremely  lecherous  habits 
and  disgusting  want  of  appropriate  cleanliness. 

Hemorrhagic  Malarial  Fever,  which  was  so  fatally  prevalent 
during  the  late  malarial  epidemic,  has  nearly  disappeared  from  this 
community,  owing  unquestionably  to  the  entire  recuperation  of  the 
nervous  energies ;  and  it  is  only  among  swampers,  or  individuals  of 
dissipated  habits  that  it  has  been  heard  from  for  the  past  twelve 
months. 

I  will  embrace  this  occasion  to  notice  a  question  which  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  in  reference  to  the 
liability  of  the  negro  race  to  enlargements  of  the  spleen,  and  to 
add  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  are  certainly  liable,  but  much 
less  so  than  the  white  race. 

Since  the  late  epidemics  of  malarial  diseases,  the  various  forms 
of  dropsy  and  neuralgias,  have  been  as  is  usual  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, exceedingly  abundant  and  distressing  in  their  attacks ; 
but  with  pur  enlarged  views  of  the  pathology  of  these  diseases,  the 
treatment  of  them  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  past  times. 
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On  the  subject  of  chloral  hydrate,  I  am  delighted  in  being  able  to 
state  that,  after  much  familiarity  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  it  as  a 
medicine,  in  my  hands  it  has  in  nearly  every  instance,  proved  to  be 
the  safest  and  most  admirable  hypnotic  of  which  our  materia  medi- 
ca  is  possessed.  In  the  only  two  instances  in  which  it  seemed  to 
disagree  there  was  merely  a  temporary  nausea  established,  and  in 
each  of  these  cases  there  was  but  little  to  hope  for  by  any  mode  of 
medication. 
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ENDEMIC  A^D  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES  OF  MOBILE. 


CONSIDERED    WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE    TO    THEIR    JSTIOLOGY 

and  prophylaxis, 
By  Jerome  Cochran,  M.  D.,  op  Mobile. 

Preliminary  Kote. 

I  have  always  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  qaestions  relating 
to  the  causation  and  prevention  of  diseases  ever  since  I  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Under  the  infiuence  of 
this  feeling  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  published  various  papers  re- 
lating to  public  hygiene.  In  the  year  1866, 1  read  a  paper  before 
the  Mobile  Medical  Society  on  the  origin  of  the  malarial  poison.  In 
June,  1869, 1  published  a  letter  on  the  malarial  influences  at  work 
in  the  suburbs  of  Mobile.  During  the  mouths  of  December  and 
January  last,  I  published  in  the  Mobile  Register,  a  series  of  com- 
munications on  the  public  health,  in  which  I  discussed  at  some 
length  the  natural  history  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  various  sanitary 
measures  necessary  to  improve  the  health  of  the  city.  Shortly  af- 
terwards I  gave  to  the  public,  through  the  same  medium,  a  few 
brief  notes  on  the  influence  of  underground  drainage  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  death  rate,  from  pulmonary  diseases.  In  the  essay 
which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Medical  Association  of  the  State,  I  have  gathered  the  substance  of 
all  these  papers  together  into  a  consecutive  argument,  the  whole 
having  been  carefully  revised,  considerably  enlarged,  and  much  new 
matter  added.  If  the  doctrines  which  I  advocate  as  to  the  produc- 
tion and  prevention  of  diseases  are  true,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  esti- 
mate at  too  high  a  rate  their  importance  to  the  medical  profession 
and  to  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  it  has  therefore  seemed  to  me  to 
be  eminently  proper  that  they  should  be  brought  before  the  State  As- 
isociation  for  discussion.  If  they  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  asso- 
tion^  they  become  invested  with  so  much  authority  that  they  become 
at  once  the  basis  of  all  future  sanitary  legislation  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  I  shall  be  able,  and  I  hope  without  unmanly  vanity, 
to  feel  that  I  have  some  littie  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  my  fellow 
men. 

Written  at  Mobile,  March,  1871. 
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The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Mobile. 

There  are  very  few  questions  of  greater  and  more  immediate  im- 
portance to  men  and  women  in  this  world,  than  those  relating  to 
health  and  disease.  The  health  of  the  citizen  is  very  precious,  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  It  means  ability 
to  labor,  and  hence  it  means  also  the  comfortable  support  of  happy 
families,  and  the  prosperous  growth  and  development  of  cities  and 
of  States.  It  makes  all  the  difference  between  living  under  our  own 
vine  and  fig  tree  with  none  to  molest  us  or  to  make  us  afraid,  and 
of  dragging  out  miserable  existences  in  the  hospitals  or  pauper  asy- 
lums. Hence  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
disease  are  placed,  l)oth  by  christian  philanthropy,  and  by  modern 
unchristian  political  economy,  among  the  recognized  duties  ol  all 
civilized  communities. 

These  are  common-place  truisms  which  everybody,  in  a  general 
way,  is  willing  to  admit ;  but  only  those  can  give  it  adequate  ap- 
preciation who  have  witnessed  the  ravages  of  some  desolating  pes- 
tilence in  the  crowded  population  of  a  great  city — such  a  visitation 
for  example  as  the  city  of  Mobile  has  recently  suffered  from  yellow 
fever. 

It  is  because  I  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
may  be  presumed  to  exist,  while  the  dreadful  lessons  of  the  late  ep- 
idemic are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  our  citizens,  professional  as 
well  as  unprofessional,  that  I  select  the  present  time  to  make  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  which  have 
been  in  my  mind  for  several  years,  but  which  have  not  been  presen* 
ted  to  the  public  before,  because  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  receive  the  attention  which  their  importance  demands. 

I  come  to  this  discussion,  too,  with  all  the  more  confidence  because 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  great  questions  of  public  hy- 
giene have  not  only  been  laborously  investigated  by  distinguished 
physicians,  but  have  provoked  the  attention  of  many  intelligent 
men  not  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  become  subjects  of 
legislation  for  some  of  the  most  civilized  governments  in  the  world. 
As  entirely  pertinent  to  the  occasion  I  quote  here  a  striking  passage 
from  the  distinguished  scientist,  Mr.  Thomas  Huxley : 

"  We  have  learned  that  pestilences  will  only  take  up  their  abode 
among  those  who  have  prepared  unswept  and  ungarnished  resi- 
dences for  them.  Their  cities  must  have  narrow  unwatered  streets, 
foul  with  accumulated  garbage.  Their  houses  must  be  ill-drained, 
ill-lighted,  ill-ventilated.  Their  subjects  must  be  ill-washed,  ill-fed, 
ill-clothed.  The  London  of  1665  was  such  a  city.  The  cities  of  the 
East,  where  plague  has  an  enduring  dwelling,  are  such  cities.  We 
in  later  times  have  learned  somewhat  of  nature,  and  partly  to  obey 
her.  Because  of  this  partial  improvement  of  our  natural  knowl- 
edge, and  of  that  fractional  obedience  we  have  no  plague ;  because 
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that  knowledge  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  that  obedience  yet  in- 
complete, typhus  is  our  companion,  and  cholera  our  visitor.  But  it 
is  not  presumptuous  to  express  the  belief  that  when  our  knowledge 
is  more  complete  and  our  obedience  the  expression  of  our  knowl- 
edge, London  will  count  her  centuries  of  freedom  from  typhus  and 
cholera,  as  she  now  gratefully  reckons  her  two  hundred  years  of 
ignorance  of  that  plague,  which  swooped  upon  her  thrice  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.'' 

But  I  proceed  to  my  more  immediate  subject.  Mobile  is  not  real- 
ly an  unhealthy  city.  The  annual  percentage  of  deaths  to  the 
whole  population  is  about  twice  as  great  in  New  York,  for  example, 
as  in  Mobile.  Leave  out  our  yellow  fever  years,  and  Mobile  is  the 
healthiest  city  in  the  United  States,  and  even  including  our  yellow 
fever  years  in  the  general  average,  Mobile  is  still  the  healthiest 
city  in  the  tJnion  except  one,  namely:  Baltimore.  Nevertheless  it 
is  but  small  comfort  to  know  that  our  neighbors  suffer  even  more 
than  ourselves,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  people  of  the  city 
knew  of  any  means  by  which  the  annual  tribute  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  of  human  lives,  which  is  levied  upon  us  by  the  endemic 
and  epidemic  maladies  prevalent  among  us,  could  be  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  tribute  of  money  or  money's  worth  it  would  be  cheerful- 
ly paid.  Now  I  believe  that  this  can  be  done,  and  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  ways  and  means  of  doing  it  with  reference,  1st. — To  our 
great  endemic,  namely :  malarial  disease  in  all  its  forms  and  varie- 
ties 5  and,  2d. — To  our  great  epidemic,  namely,  yellow  fever,  the 
most  dreaded  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  gulf  coast ;  and  then  more 
briefly,  3d. — To  pulmonary  phthisis  in  its  varying  manifestations, 
which  carry  off  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  our  fellow-citizens 
than  any  other  single  cause. 

The  Natural  History  of  Malaria  and  of  Malarlll 

Diseases. 

The  influence  from  which  the  health  of  Mobile  suffers  most  is  un- 
doubtedly the  endemic  poison  which  is  commonly  known  as  malaria 
or  marsh  miasm.  The  experience  of  our  people,  and  still  more  em- 
phatically the  skilled  observation  of  our  physicians  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  statement,  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  sickness  which 
occur  in  Mobile  is  of  malarial  origin.  To  this  source  we  trace  our 
intermittent,  remittent  and  conjestive  fevers ;  our  neuralgias ;  our 
dysenteries  and  our  bilious  colics ;  together  with  many  other  vis- 
ceral and  cachectic  troubles.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  I  say  ottght 
not  because  of  all  the  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  those  produced 
by  malaria  are  easiest  of  prevention  by  the  removal  of  the  efficient 
cause. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  what  malaria  is  save  by  observa- 
tion of  its  effects  in  unfortunate  human  bodies  of  which  it  takes 
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possession.  It  cannot  be  weighed  or  measured.  It  evades  the 
most  jealons  scrutiny  of  the  microscope.  The  most  sensitive  chem- 
cal  tests  are  not  adequate  to  its  demonstration.  But  that  it  is  a 
real  thing,  powerful  for  evil,  the  prolific  cause  of  many  diverse  mal- 
adies, in  the  light  of  abundant  and  painful  experience,  we  know 
only  too  well.  We  know  also  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
poison  is  generated,  the  laws  which  regulate  its  transportation,  the 
barriers  which  obstruct  its  pestilential  progress,  and  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  we  know  the  certain  means  of  accomplishing  its 
destruction. 

To  show  that  these  broad  assertions  have  abundant  scientific 
warrant  I  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  poison  is  generated,  and  of  the  principal  theories  which 
have  been  proposed  for  its  explanation. 

What  theories  of  malaria  received  the  sanction  of  Hypocrates 
and  Galen,  and  the  rest  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  medicine,  and 
what  theories  of  malaria  were  prevalent  during  the  first  millennium 
and  a  half  of  the  christian  era,  while  the  Saints  of  the  early  cen- 
turies were  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  the  church, 
and  the  «ublimities  and  subtleties  of  scholastic  philosophy  were 
flourishing  under  the  sun  of  the  middle  ages,  I  have  never  any- 
where seen  any  account  of.  The  theory  of  its  origin  in  the  humid  de- 
cay of  vegetable  matter,  in  the  decay  of  vegetation  under  the  con- 
joint influence  of  moisture  and  solar  heat,  which  has  been  so  gener- 
ally received,  was  I  believe  first  developed  into  a  systematic  doc- 
trine by  Lancisi,  in  his  book  Be  Noimis  Paludum  UffluviiSy  Earum- 
que  Eemediis,  etc.,  published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1716.  His  obser- 
vatious  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  pontine  marshes  of  noto- 
rious insalubrity ;  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  the 
logical  summary  of  the  facts  that  came  under  his  notice.  Indeed, 
so  plausible  is  this  explanation,  and  so  many  are  the  instances  that 
lend  it  confirmation,  that  it  is  still  the  theory  most  commonly  re- 
ceived by  medical  authorities.  For  a  hundred  years  no  man  called 
it  in  question,  and  no  facts  were  published  necessitating  its  revis- 
ion. The  favorite  haunts  of  the  poison  in  both  continents,  the 
Alantajo  Land  on  the  Tagus,  the  Maremna  on  the  Mediteranean, 
the  Jungles  and  Deltas  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  rice  swamps  of 
the  Garolinas,  and  the  alluvial  formations  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  presented  everywhere  the  same  pheoomena  of  pro- 
fuse vegetation,  abundance  of  water,  and  intense  solar  heat,  that 
met  Lancisi  in  his  study  of  the  pontine  marshes,  and  were  regarded 
as  so  many  authentic  testimonies  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine. 
When  at  la«t  facts  in  conflict  with  it  were  observed  and  published  it 
was  so  firmly  established  as  an  orthodox  article  of  the  popular  med- 
ical creed,  that  the  doctors  ignored  the  refractory  facts,  and  clung 
with  quiet  conservative  tenacity  to  the  theory  they  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  teach. 
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But  facts  are  tru\y  stubborn  things  5  and  although  they  may  be 
overlooked  for  a  while,  they  commonly  manage  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man events  to  get  themselves  more  or  less  adequately  recognized ; 
so  that  now  in  the  new  light  which  they  have  shed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  leaders  of  medical  opinion  are  beginning  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  ol  some  revision  of  Lancisi's  theory.  Thus  Williams, 
in  his  Principles  of  Medicine,  speaking  of  the  generation  of  malaria 
says,  ^'  All  that  seems  to  be  really  requisite  is  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  sun's  heat  on  moisture,  stagnant  upon  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.^  And  Watson  also  asserts  that  to  this  end 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  four  elements  of  the  ancients, 
earth,  air,  flre,  and  water.  These  are  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
and  indicate  some  imperfect  glimmering  perception  of  the  truth ; 
but  the  honor  of  excogitating  a  new  theory  of  malaria,  adequate 
to  the  explanation  of  all  the  facts  acccumulated  by  centuries  of  ob- 
servation, and  adequate  also  to  meet  the  most  rigorous  requirements 
of  inductive  science,  belongs  to  my  illustrious  friend  and  teacher, 
Prof.  W.  K.  Bowling,  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  His  doc- 
trine in  that  the  malarial  poison  is  generated  by  the  exposure  oi 
water  under  conditions  that  prevent  its  rapid  evf^ration,  to  the 
long  oontinued  influence  of  solar  heat,  and  that  it  is  never  genera- 
ted in  any  other  way.  In  most  localities  where  there  is  abundance 
of  water  and  of  solar  heat,  there  is  also  as  a  natural  consequence 
abundant  vegetation,  and  abundant  vegetable  decomposition.  Hie 
fact  of  vegetable  decomposition,  and  the  fact  of  the  generation  of 
the  malarial  poison  occurring  thus  very  commonly  together,  that 
thej  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  easy  inference.  But  there  are  two  classes 
of  localities  which,  when  taken  together,  fiomish  conclusive  proof 
that  the  generation  of  malaria  is  entirely  independent  of  vegetation 
and  its  decay,  namely  :  first,  those  loHcalities  in  which  thare  is 
abundance  of  water,  and  of  solar  heat,  and  of  decaying  vegetation, 
but  no  malaria  and  no  malarial  diseases ;  and  secondly,  those  locali- 
ties in  which  we  find  water  enough  and  solar  heat  eiiough,  but  not 
a  trace  of  vegetation  or  of  vegetable  decomposition,  bat  in  whi<^ 
nevertheless,  the  malarial  poison  proclaims  its  malignant  presence 
in  desolating  pestil^ices  of  malarial  maladies. 

If  I  were  writing  a  treatise  it  would  be  incombent  on  me  to^give, 
und^  these  two  heads,  as  many  illnstrative  examples  as  I  could 
find  well  authenticated  histories  of;  but  as  I  am  only  endeavoring 
to  state  a  theory  clearly,  so  that  it  may  be  accurately  understood,  a 
few  of  the  more  familiar  accounts  given  by  medical  writers  of  these 
two  Classes  of  localities  are  amply  sufilcient  for  my  purpose. 

ExAMPUaS  OP  THE  FlSST  OlASS. 

There  is  a  region  of  country  below  Kew  Orleans — an  immense  re- 
gion on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river — ^in  which  S'ature  has  ac- 
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cumulated  all  the  conditions  commonly  believed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  production  of  malaria ;  a  country  of  swamps  and  lagoons,  with 
a  climate  of  almost  tropical  fervor,  and  of  an  altogether  tropical 
luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  of  vegetation  too  in  every  possible 
stage  of  growth  and  of  decay.  In  this  region,  which  would  seem 
to  be  planned  for  a  very  paradise  of  intermittents  and  remittents, 
with  il  their  complications  and  consequences,  no  such  thing  as  ma- 
larial fever  in  any  shape  is  known.  This  immunity  is  esteemed  so 
remarkable  under  the  circumstances  that  sundry  hypotheses  have 
been  offered  in  explanation  of  it.  One  theory  is  that  since  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  are  all  present,  the  malaria  must  of  necessity  be 
generated ;  but  that  it  never  becomes  active  in  epidemics,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  immediately  absorbed,  or  neutralized  in  some  other 
way,  by  some  occult  influence  of  a  species  of  water  lilly,  the  Jussieua 
Grandiflora,  which  grows  here  in  gi-eat  profusion. 

A  precisely  similar  example,  and  on  a  still  grander  scale,  is  found 
in  the  delta  of  the  Amazon.  We  have  here  the  sun  of  the  tropics 
in  all  its  torrid  splendor;  and  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  through 
all  the  genera  and  species  of  earth's  richest  flora,  in  such  magnifl- 
cence-and  profusion  as  to  defy  all  tongues  to  image  or  to  name  them. 
Here  also  we  have  such  a  world  of  waters  as  this  planet  cannot 
show  anywhere  else  outside  of  the  great  seas  of  the  third  day  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  water  enough  to  win  the  great  African 
desert  from  the  sterility  which  has  brooded  over  it  for  centuries 
which  no  man  can  number,  and  to  make  it  to  rejoice  and  blossom 
like  the  rose,  filling  its  wildernesses  and  its  solitary  places  with  the 
gladness  of  green  fields  and  the  busy  hum  of  populous  cities.  Here, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  we  have  vegetable  decomposition  on  a  scale 
that  bafles  all  the  commonplaces  of  description.  And  yet  this  re- 
gion, by  the  hand  of  Nature  marked,  quoted,  and  signed,  on  the 
theory  of  vegetable  decomposition,  as  the  favorite  haunt  of  malaria, 
is  said  to  enjoy  almost  complete  exemption  from  malarial  diseases. 

Another  striking  instance  of  a  country  in  which  every  circum- 
stance of  climate  and  soil,  thermometric,  hygrometric,  and  vegetal, 
seem  to  unite  for  the  production  of  malaria  on  a  grand  scale,  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  Himalayan  Journals.  **  The  Delta 
of  the  Soormah  extends  tor  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  along  the  old 
bed  of  the  Burrampooter,  a  river  five  miles  broad,  and  forms  an  im- 
mense, still,  and  narrow  sheet  of  deep,  clear  water,  called  the  Jheels. 
The  area  drained  by  the  Soormah  is  scarcely  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  contains  about  ten  thousand  square  miles.  In  the 
dry  season  the  Jheels  are  marshy,  but  during  the  rains,  which  are 
excessive  on  the  neighboring  mountains,  they  are  entirely  over- 
flowed, the  water  rising  to  a  few  inches  of  the  huts  which  are  built 
along  the  borders  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  it.  The  soil,  sandy 
along  the  Burrampooter,  is  more  muddy  and  clayey  in  the  centre  of 
the  Jheels,  with  immense  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
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marshes,  consistiDg  chiefly  of  decomposed  grass,  roots,  and  leaves.'^ 
"The  climate  of  Chaltuc,''  adds  the  Doctor,  speaking  of  one  of  the 
villages,  "  is  exceedingly  damp  and  hot  throughout  the  year,  but 
though  sunk  amid  interminable  swamps,  the  place  is  perfectly 
healthy.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  character  of  the  climate  throughout 
the  Jheels,  where  fever  and  ague  are  rare ;  and  though  no  situations 
can  appear  more  malarious  than  Silpat  and  Gachar,  they  are  in  fact 
eminently  salubrious." 

Examples  of  the  Second  Class. 

It  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  British  army  in  Spain,  during  the  wars  of  l^apoleon, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  the  army  on  one 
occasion  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Bstramadura,  a  wide,  sandy 
desert,  upon  which  the  sun  shone  fiercely,  and  without  even  a  ves- 
tige of  vegetation  of  any  kind.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  this  Spanish  Sahara  was  the  fact  that  on  the  surface  no  water 
was  to  be  seen,  neither  lake  nor  pool,  nor  running  stream;  but 
everywhere,  at  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  there  was  water  in 
abundance,  so  that  the  thirsty  soldiers  had  oily  to  scratch  a  hole  in 
the  sand  to  obtain  a  bountiful  supply  for  all  their  wants.  Here  no 
vegetable  decomposition  was  possible.  There  was  absolutely  no 
vegetation  to  decay,  not  even  a  blade  of  dry  grass,  nor  a  solitary 
stunted  shrub.  No  fear  of  intermittents  and  remittents  here,  was 
the  thought  of  the  medical  oflftcers  as  the  soldiers  stretched  their 
tents.  And  yet,  in  two  or  three  brief  days,  the  malaria  proclaimed 
its  malignant  presence  in  the  production  of  an  epidemic  of  bilious 
fever  and  dysentery  of  such  dreadful  virulence  that  the  rumor  went 
back  to  England  that  the  army  was  destroyed. 

Dr.  Ferguson  informs  us  that  "  in  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of 
Spain  we  may  in  vain,  towards  the  close  of  Summer,  look  for  lochs, 
marshes,  ditches,  pools,  or  even  vegetation.  Spain,  generally  speak- 
ing, though  as  prolific  of  endemic  fever  as  Walcheren,  beyond  all 
doubt  is  one  of  the  dryest  countries  of  Euroi)e  j  and  it  is  not  until  it 
has  again  been  made  one  of  the  wettest  by  the  periodical  rains, 
with  its  vegetation  and  aquatic  weeds  restored,  that  it  can  be  called 
healthy,  or  habitable  with  any  degree  of  safety.''  And  again  he 
says,  "  In  the  year  1819  several  regiments  of  the  British  army  in 
Spain  took  up  an  encampment  in  a  hilly  ravine  which  had  lately  be- 
come a  watercourse  J  pools  of  water  remained  here  and  there  among 
the  rocks  so  pure  that  the  soldiers  were  anxious  to  bivouac  among 
them  tor  the  sake  of  using  the  water  Several  of  them  were  seized 
with  violent  remittent  fever  before  they  could  remove  from  the 
bivouac  next  morning.  Till  then  it  had  always  been  held  among  us 
that  vegetable  decomposition  was  essential  to  the  production  of 
pestiferous  miasmata.    But  in  the  instance  before  us,  where  the 
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soil  would  never  lie  for  tbe  torrents,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
very  existence  of  vegetation  was  impossible,  the  half  dried  ravine 
proved  as  pestiferous  as  as  the  beil  of  a  fen.''  In  August,  1794,  after 
a  very  hot  and  dry  summer,  the  British  army  in  Holland  encamped 
at  It(^ndaai  and  Oosterhout.  The  soil  in  both  places  was  a  level 
plain  of  sand,  with  a  perfectly  dry  surface,  where  no  vegetation 
existed  or  could  exist,  except  a  few  stunted  heath  plants.  It  was 
universally  percolated  to  Vithin  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  with 
water,  which,  so  far  fromi  being  putrid,  was  periectly  potable. 
Here  fevers  of  the  remittent  and  intermitieut  type  appeared  among 
the  troops  in  great  abundance. 

The  soil  of  Walcheren  is  precisely  similar.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  de* 
scribes  it  as  consisting  of  a  fine  white  sand,  known  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  England  by  the  name  of  silt,  and  about  a  third  part  clay, 
*'It  was  after  a  dry  and  hot  summer  also,  that  the  British  army  suffered 
in  that  island  from  the  endemic  fever  to  a  degree  almost  un- 
precedented  in  the  annals  of  warfare.'^ 

There  is  no  explanation  of  facts  like  these  in  accordance  with 
Lafflcisi's  theory  of  the  generation  of  malaria  by  tbe  humid  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  vegetable 
decomposition  without  malaria ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
malaria  without  vegetable  decomposition — both  positive  and  neg- 
ative proof  of  its  insufficiency.  Professor  Bowling's  theory  cuts 
the  Gordian  knot  in  both  cases.  In  the  country  below  New  Orleans, 
the  water  is  free  to  obey  every  impulse  of  evaporation,  and  no  ma- 
laria is  evolved.  In  the  Spanish  plains  the  water  confined  jnst 
below  the  surface,  the  imprisoned  water,  exposed  to  the  hot  breath 
of  the  sun  under  circumstances  that  impede  its  evaporation,  be- 
comes the  prolific  fountain  of  malarial  diseases.  Professor  Bow- 
ling's theory  has,  indeed,  been  weighed  in  balances*  and  has  not 
been  found  wanting.  It  has  never  been  confronted  with  instances 
it  did  not  comprehend  and  explain.  As  I  desire  to  ventilate  it  a 
little  more  fully,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  introducing  here 
a  few  pages  of  illustration  from  the  pen  of  its  illustrious  author. 
The  passages  I  am  about  to  quote  occur  in  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  Dr,  Watkins  of  Georgia,  in  the  year  1869,  They  are  in  the 
characteristic  forcible  off-hand  style  of  the  man,  and  are  full  of 
suggestion.  He  says:  "With  this  theory  we  can  account  for 
malaria  in  the  dried-up  beds  of  creeks  and  rivers.  For  there  is 
water  just  beneath.  For  malaria  in  every  place  described  by  tiie 
British  surgeons.  In  all  the  arid  plains  they  mention  that  water 
was  just  beneath  the  surface.  For  the  insalubrity  of  extensive 
*  d^adeningSi.'  The  watery  fluid  being  in  the  deadened  timber.  For 
the  no  less  conspicuous  insalubrity  of  regions  recently  desolated  by 
sweejmig  hurricanes.  The  overthrown  timber  retains  its  watery 
fluid.  For  the  loss  of  health  of  new  settlers  in  new  countries.  The 
cutting  down  and  leaving  oi  large  quantities  of  timber  on  the 
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ground ;  and  tbe  building  of  their  residences  of  green  logs.  For 
cultivation  destroying  the  poison.  Cultivation  to  be  successful 
must  be  preceded  by  proper  drainage.  For  the  exemption  of  cer- 
tain pine  tracts.  Such  tracts  universally  have  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
sub-soil,  and  the  water  subddes.  For  other  pine  tracts  not  being  ex- 
empt.  These  are  invariably  found  to  have  a  clay  sub-soiL  *  1  know/ 
says  Williams,  'instances  in  which  ague  has  attacked  persons  liv- 
ing on  a  height  of  mountain  limestone,  forming  a  small  table  land 
below  higher  ground.'  I  have  collected  a  great  number  of  sim- 
ilar facts.  This  theory  accounts  for  it.  New  mill-ponds  are  noto- 
riously pestiferous.  New  mill-ponds  kill  great  quantities  of  tim- 
ber, which,  full  of  watery  fluid,  no  longer  circulating  in  its  ves- 
sels, is  in  the  proper  relation  to  solar  heat.  Old  mill-ponds  are  no- 
toriously healthy  5  the  timber  originally  killed  having  disappeared. 
For  the  increased  salubrity  of  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  after  a  dam 
was  thrown  across  the  Kentucky  river  a  mile  below  the  city,  to  se- 
cure slack- water  navigation.  The  back  water  found  no  timber  to 
kill,  and  the  water-line  opposite  the  city  was  nealy  stationary. 
The  river  could  no  longer  in  summer  shrink  to  a  thread,  and  leave 
its  exposed  hottonij  with  water  jtist  bdowy  to  be  operated  upon  by  in- 
tense solar  heat.  For  the  increase  of  sickness  upon  other  portions 
of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  Barren  and  Green  rivers  of  Kentucky^ 
also  locked  and  dammed.  Large  districts  of  wooded  country  were 
flooded  by  the  dams  and  the  timber  killed,  holding  watery  fluid  in 
the  proi)er  relation  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  For  the  exemption  of 
the  great  African  desert,  similar  in  its  external  aspect  to  the  plain* 
of  Bstramadura,  and  the  Alentejo  land  upon  the  Tagus  In  the 
former  there  is  no  water  just  oeneath  the  surface  5  in  the  latter  there 
is.  For  the  exemption  of  the  great  western  desert  between  the 
western  boundary  of  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  No  water 
beneath  the  surface :  the  winds  that  supplied  themselves  with  water, 
probably  in  the  gull  of  Mexico,  having  deposited  it  all  before  reach- 
ing the  plains,  are  unable  to  accommodate  them  even  with  dew. 
For  the  exemption  of  cities.  Cities  are  thoroughly  drained,  and 
moreover  much  of  their  area  is  covered  with  houses  and  pavements. 
For  the  exemption  of  the  buffalo  hunters  in  the  pioneer  exploration  of 
the  western  wilds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  exposed,  as  they  were, 
to  every  conceivable  vicissitude  of  weather,  every  intolerable  priva- 
tion ;  and  in  the  case  of  Daniel  Boone,  being  without  *  a  dog,  salt, 
or  sugar.'  They  did  not  disturb  the  forests  through  which  they 
roamed.  The  umbrageous  trees,  by  active  evaporation  from  their 
exuberant  foliage,  reduced  the  solar  heat ;  and  springing  from  the 
water's  edge  of  every  creek  and  river,  threw  their  protecting  shade 
over  their  denuded  and  exposed  beds,  even  in  midsummer.  For 
the  terrific  sickness  of  the  horde  of  land-hunters  and  settlers  that 
succeeded.  These  felled  the  forests,  dammed  the  creeks,  built  green 
log  houses,  and  deprived  the  margins  of  the  rivers  of  their  sylvan 
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protection.  For  a  return  of  inland  regions  to  pristine  salubrity. 
The  extinction  of  timber,  save  living  forest  belts,  and  the  drainage 
of  cultivation.  For  the  persisting  insalubrity  of  the  margins  of 
creeks  and  rivers.  The  unobstructed  rays  of  the  sun  upon  their  ex- 
posed dry  and  gravelly  beds  with  water  just  beneath  the  surface.  For 
the  *  infamous  celebrity '  of  rice  grounds.  Here  art  has  exhausted 
its  ingenuity  in  securing  the  proposed  relation  of  heat  and  water. 
In  short  this  theory  will  apply  to  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  true.  All  other  theories  fail,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  false.'' 

It  may  seem  to  many  that  I  have  extended  this  inquiry  into  the 
laws,  regulating  the  production  of  malaria,  to  an  unnecessary 
length.  But  a  moments  reflection  will  make  it  evident  that  without 
accurate  kn  wledge  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
the  malarial  poison  is  generated,  no  efficient  steps  can  be  taken  for 
the  prevention  of  malarial  diseases.  If  for  example,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prevalent  theory  of  the  dependence  of  malaria  on 
humid  vegetable  decomposition,  we  were  to  go  to  work  and  remove 
all  vegetation  from  any  of  our  malarial  districts,  our  hopes  of  sani- 
tary improvement  would  most  certainly  be  doomed  to  woeful  disap- 
pointment. Our  labor  would  be  in  vain  and  fevers  more  rife  than 
before.  In  a  word  we  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  folly  from  which 
a  careful  study  of  Walcheren,  Rosendaal,  Oosterhout,  and  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  might  have  saved  us.  When  on 
the  other  hand  we  base  our  measures  of  prevention  on  deflnite  and 
certain  knowledge,  the  result  can  be  foretold  with  perfect  confl- 
dencce. 

What  we  certainly  know  of  malaria  is  this,  that  it  is  the  child  of 
the  water  and  the  sun ;  that  when  water  is  confined  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  in  any  other  way  which  prevents  its  rapid  evapora- 
tion, and  in  this  condition  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  mala- 
rial poison  makes  its  appearance.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  on  oceans,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  ponds, 
or  other  bodies  of  water  open  to  the  air,  so  that  free  evaporation  is 
possible,  does  not  produce  malaria.  It  is  only  when  the  water  is 
confined,  imprisoned,  held  in  bondage,  and  forced  unwillingly  to 
submit  to  the  embraces  of  the  arch-chemic  sun,  that  it  gives  birth 
to  any  such  malignant  offspring.  The  poison  being  once  born  into 
the  world,  with  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  its  habits  are  well 
known.  It  it  a  groveling  poison,  and  lies  close  to  the  ground.  It 
can  be  transported  from  place  to  place  by  the  wind,  ordinarily  only 
to  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  one,  or  two,  or  three ;  but  sometimes 
in  furious  storms  it  has  been  carried  thirty  or  forty  miles,  scatter- 
ing the  seeds  of  disease  in  healthy  neighborhoods.  It  cannot  pass 
any  considerable  body  of  water,  being  destroyed  by  the  very  mother 
which  bore  it  We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  sunshine  in 
the  open  air  is  fatal  to  it — ^the  god  of  Day  thus  assuming  the  func- 
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tions  of  Saturn  and  devouring  his  own  malignant  offspring.  A  belt 
of  green  trees  opposes  a  very  effectual  barrier  to  its  progress,  and 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  fence  it  out  of  any  particular  territory 
by  means  of  a  Chinese  wall  too  high  for  it  to  get  over.  It  finds  its 
way  into  the  human  system  along  with  the  air  which  is  taken  into 
the  lungs  in  *the  act  of  respiration.  It  passes  in  company  with 
life-giving  oxygen  through  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  into 
the  blood,  and  circulates  through  all  parts  of  the  body ;  assaults 
first  of  all  the  organic  nervous  system,  the  system  of  nerves  which 
preside  over  organic  life,  and  in  the  end  involves  the  entire  organ- 
ism in  one  common  pathological  ex)ndition,  with  disorganization  of 
the  blood,  visceral  inflammations,  congestions,  and  hypertrophies, 
and  febrile  and  neuralgic  commotions  following  in  its  train.  Such 
being  the  origin  of  the  malarial  poison,  and  the  laws  which  control 
its  action,  the  sanitary  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  against  it 
are  obvious  enough.  The  one  thing  needful  to  be  done  is  to  put  a 
stop  to  its  production  by  destroying  the  conditions  out  of  which  it 
is  known  to  arise.  Take  away  the  water,  which  is  the  mother  of  it, 
or  take  away  the  sun,  which  is  the  father  of  it,  and  the  malignant 
child  will  never  be  begotten.  Take  away  the  water  by  thorough 
drainage,  and  by  filling  up  the  low  places  in  which  it  accumulates  ; 
take  away  the  lieat  of  the  sun  by  building  houses  and  planting 
trees — that  is  to  say,  cover  the  wet  earth  with  a  mantle  of  impene- 
trable shade.  Every  house  that  goes  up  for  the  habitation  of  man 
or  beast,  every  green  thing  that  makes  a  shadow  on  the  ground,  in- 
terposes a  barrier,  more  or  less  effectual,  between  the  imprisoned 
water  and  the  sun,  and  so  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  genera- 
tion of  the  poison.  This  is  why  the  central  parts  of  the  city,  where 
the  houses  are  crowded  together,  are  more  healthy  than  the  less 
densely  populated  suburbs  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  however, 
with  reference  to  the  influence  of  shade,  that  while  green  trees,  by 
intercepting  the  sun's  rays,  interfere  with  the  generation  of  mala- 
ria,  and  by  condensing  on  their  verdant  foliage  the  moisture  with 
which  the  malaria  seems  to  be  entangled,  check  its  transportation 
from  place  to  place,  they  are  not  therefore  to  be  considered  as  effi- 
cient agents  for  its  destruction.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  chat  the  poison  may  find  a  house  of  refuge  among  the  green 
leaves  against  the  Saturnian  fury  of  its  father,  the  sun,  so  that  it  is 
of  doubtful  propriety  to  have  dwelling  houses  too  closely  embowered 
among  overshadowing  trees. 

All  the  conditions  which  I  have  described  as  contributing  to  the 
production  of  malaria,  are  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs  of  Mobile, 
particularly  in  those  that  lie  south  and  north  of  the  city.  All  the 
approaches  to  the  city  are,  for  the  most  part,  denuded  of  trees,  and 
thus  lack  the  blessed  protection  of  the  shade.  Surface  and  sub- 
surface drainage  is  extremely  imperfect,  so  that  the  water  which  de- 
scends in  the  form  of  rain,  accumulates  in  the  low  places,  and  sinks 
slowly  into  the  sandy  soil,  thus  assuming  the  necessary  relation  to 
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tbe  sun.  During  our  long  summers  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  pour 
down  without  let  or  hindrance,  down  on  the  unshaded,  wet  earth, 
down  on  the  imprisoned  water,  and  lo  I  the  deadly  malaria,  armed 
with  mysterious  powers  of  pestilence,  is  evoked  into  malignant  life, 
and  let  loose  on  a  suffering  people.  And  its  ravages  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  localities  of  its  birth,  but  all  the  winds  of  Heaven,  as 
they  pass  over  these  pestiferous  suburban  regions,  gather  up  the 
abundant  poison  and  scatter  it  over  the  whole  city ;  so  that  the 
breezes  which  should  bring  to  us  from  the  north  the  balsamic  fra- 
grance and  the  melancholy  music  of  the  pine  forests,  and  the  breezes 
which  should  come  to  us  out  of  the  salt  se-as  laden  with  the  per- 
fumes of  the  sweet  south,  and  with  healing  on  their  wings,  are  all 
transformed  into  messengers  of  death,  and  scatter  broadcast  in  all 
our  homes  the  seeds  of  pestilence. 

Can  snch  things  he 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ? 

Banish  malaria  from  Mobile  and  you  get  rid  of  one-half  of  all  the 
diseases  which  afftict  its  inhabitants — surely  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  I  have  shown  how  this  can  be  done.  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  drainage  and  of  shade,  and  this  again  is  a  mere 
question  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  lies  wholly  within  the  region  of 
the  possible. 

The  Natural  History  of  Yellow  Fever. 

Of  all  the  diseases  known  to  our  people,  that  which  is  most 
dreaded,  and  which  interferes  most  seriously  with  the  commerce  of 
the  city,  is  yellow  fever.  The  annual  visitations  of  malarial  mala- 
dies which  afftict  so  severely  the  dwellers  in  all  our  suburbs,  al- 
though causing  much  sickness  and  much  consequent  suffering  of 
various  kinds,  yet  claim  from  us  a  comparatively  small  tribute  of 
human  lives,  and  so  are  not  regarded  with  such  feelings  of  trepida- 
tion and  shuddering  horror  as  are  induced  by  the  less  frequent  but 
more  deadly  visits  of  our  great  epidemic  I  have  said,  m  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  the  cmnual  endemics  of  malarial  diseases  which  af- 
Jlict  80  severely  our  suburban  populaMon  can  be  utterly  abolished  and  de- 
stroyed; and  have  so  said  because  I  have  abundant  warrant  in  well- 
established  facts  and  principles  of  medical  science.  Of  the  possi- 
bility of  banishing  yellow  fever  from  our  borders  for  all  time  to  come, 
I  cannot  speak  so  confidently.  But  Ibelieve  thai  this  also  can  be  done; 
believe  it  with  a  firm,  unwavering  faith,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  of  almost  all  that  has  been  written  or  spoken  on  the 
subject.  I  know  that  in  this  belief  some  of  our  oldest  and  best 
physicians  do  not  agree  with  me,  but  I  am  ready  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  and  the  gentlemen  who  hold  a  different 
opinion  are  not  infallible.    They  have  been  mistaken  in  their  views 
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of  other  medical  qaestions,  and  it  may  be  shown  peradventure  that 
they  are  aiso  mist>aken  in  this.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  is  one  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  people  of  Mobile,  involving  so  much  con- 
cerning the  health  of  the  city,  and  its  fitness  as  a  place  of  perma^ 
nent  residence,  and  so  much  concerning  its  financial  and  commer- 
cial prosperity,  that  a  systematic  elucidation  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest.  And  this  elucidation  I  propose  to  make  in  such  terms 
as  will  be  comprehensible,  not  merely  to  membera  of  the  medical 
profession,  but  to  all  intelligent  readers. 

In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  I  shall  endeavor  to  show : 

That  yellow  fever  is  a  specific  fever,  caused  by  the  introduction 
into  the  human  oiganism  of  a  specific  poison,  which  manifests  itselt 
by  the  production  of  specific  symptoms* 

That  this  specific  yellow  fever  poison  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as 
our  common  malarial  or  paludal  poison,  and  is  not  generated  through 
the  operation  of  the  same  agencies. 

That,  consequently,  specific  yellow  fever,  epidemic  and  pestilen- 
tial, is  not  a  variety  of  malarial  or  paludal  fever,  that  is  to  say,  ot 
what  we  commonly  call  bilious  remittent  fever,  but  a  fever  sui  gene- 
ris j  and  independent  of  all  malarial  influences. 

That  it  is  doubtful  whether  yellow  fever  is  an  indigenous  endemic 
even  in  the  West  Indies  where  it  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been 
born  into  the  world ;  that,  in  other  words,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  yellow  fever  poison  is  ever  produced  by  any  combination  of  cli- 
matic influences,  solar  and  telluric. 

That  per  oantra^  the  yellow  fever  poison  is  most  certainly  genera- 
ted in  t^e  bodies  of  men  and  women  who  are  sick  of  the  yellow  fe- 
ver disease,  and  is  transmitted  through  various  agencies  into  the 
bodies  of  other  men  and  women,  where,  when  the  resistance  of  na- 
ture is  overcome,  it  works  out  its  pestilential  mission ;  so  that,  in 
the  strictest  use  of  language,  yellow  fever  is  an  infbctious  disease. 

That  the  poison  of  yellow  fever — as  also  the  poisons  of  small  pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  the  whole  family  of  infectious  maladies 
— ^is  composed  of  organic  germs,  which  multiply  their  generations 
under  the  sun  like  other  living  creatures. 

That  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  pestilential  organic  germs — 
these  yellow  fever  microzymes,  when  thrown  out  into  an  atmosphere 
warm  and  moist,  and  containing  sufficient  organic  material  to  fur- 
nish them  with  necessary  nutriment,  may  also  grow  and  multiply 
outside  oi  human  bodies. 

That,  however,  the  yellow  fever  poison  may  be  generated,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  essential  nature  of  it,  it  is  certain  that.it  may 
be  transported  from  plaee  to  place,  over  widespaees  of  land  and  sea, 
in  ships  and  cars,  in  clothing,  and  bedding,  and  various  merchan- 
dise. 

That  the  yellow  fever  poison  thus  carried  from  infected  places 
may,  under  cireufflstanoes  of  a  congenial  character,  inaugurate  pes- 
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tilential  epidemics  in  localities  ordinarily  exempt  from  its  ravages. 

That,  however  the  question  may  be  decided  as  to  whether  yel- 
low tever  is  indigenous  and  endemic  in  the  West  Indies,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  indigenous  and  endemic  in  the 
city  of  Mobile,  but  contrary  wise,  that  it  is  always  brought  here  in 
ships. 

That,  consequently,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  this 
dreadful  pestilence,  from  which  Mobile  suffers  so  much  in  the  loss  of 
precious  lives,  and  so  much  in  the  loss  of  money,  which  is  also  pre- 
cious in  its  way,  may,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  by  proper 
sanitary  regulation,  be  kept  permanently  away  from  our  city. 

There  are  three  theories  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  yellow  fever, 
each  based  upon  a  different  theory  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
yellow  fever  poison.  We  will  proceed  to  examine  each  of  these 
separately : 

The  First  Theory. 

A  theory  of  the  yellow  fever  poison,  at  one  time  of  considerable 
prevalence,  and  in  support  of  which  can  be  adduced  the  great  names 
of  Thomassini,  Cleghorn,  Lind,  Hunter,  Allison,  Cragie  and  Martin, 
is  that  which  makes  it  of  the  same  nature  and  the  offspring  ot  the 
operation  of  the  same  climatic  agencies,  solar  and  telluric  heat,  hu- 
midity and  vegetable  decomposition,  as  the  poison  of  our  cx)mmon 
malarial  fevers,  intermittents  remittents  and  congestives — the  very 
same  poison  indeed,  but  endowed  with  more  malignant  energy  by 
the  longer  continuance  of  hotter  weather. 

This  theory  is  falling  rapidly  into  disrepute,  but  it  is  still  held  by 
a  few  prominent  physicians.  It  is  untenable  for  many  reasons.  The 
morbid  anatomy  apd  symptoms  ot  the  diseases  produced  by  the  two 
poisons  respectively,  are  widely  different.  There  is  in  true  yellow 
fever,  for  the  most  part,  an  absence  of  that  periodicity  which  is  an 
unfailing  characteristic  of  true  malarial  fever ;  yellow  fever  being  a 
continued  fever  of  one  paroxysm,  while  malarial  fever  is  a  periodi- 
cal fever  of  many  paroxysms.  There  is  in  yellow  fever  an  unexam- 
pled range  of  haemorrhages ;  in  malarial  fever  these  haemorrhages 
are  generally  absent.  Albuminous  urine  is  almost  invariably  found 
in  yellow  fever;  it  is  only  occasionally  found  in  malarial  fever. 
Quinine  has  a  power  over  malarial  fever  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  or  cavil ;  it  has  not  the  same  power  over  yellow  fever.  Men 
suffer  from  attacks  of  malarial  fever  again  and  again,  becoming 
more  and  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  malarial  poison 
with  each  successive  attack ;  while  one  paroxism  of  yellow  fever 
undoubtedly  fortifies  the  system  against  subsequent  danger,  second 
attacks,  to  say  the  least,  being  of  rare  occurrence.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  yellow  fever  in  the  same  clima- 
tic influences  which  produce  malarial  fevers,  is  made  still  more  evi- 
dent by  another  line  of  argumept.    If  yellow  fever  is  merely  a  more 
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malignant  variety  of  malarial  fever,  produced  by  the  longer  preva- 
lence and  greater  intensity  of  solar  heat  in  connection  with  the  other 
factors  engaged  in  the  generation  of  malaria,  then  onght  yellow 
fever  to  prevail,  from  time  to  time,  in  all  malarial  regions  where 
these  conditions  obtain.  Bat  it  does  not.  It  is  fonnd  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  a  very  paradise  of  malarial  fevers,  truly ;  but 
the  east  coast  of  the  same  continent,  with  substantially  the  same 
climate,  is  exempt  from  its  ravages.  It  is  not  known  at  all  in  Asia, 
neither  among  the  indigenous  inhabitants,  nor  among  Europeans 
living  there,  although  in  the  East  Indies  we  have  a  climate  of  tropi- 
cal  fervor,  and  of  tropical  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  every  stage  of 
growth  and  decay.  Here  we  have  all  the  varieties  of  malarial  dis- 
eases in  their  widest  prevalence  and  most  maliguant  forms:  but 
through  all  this  vast  tropical  region  yellow  fever  has  never  made  its 
appearance.  Now,  on  the  malarial  theory  of  yellow  fever,  how  are 
these  facts  to  be  explained  f  How  do  we  account  for  the  complete 
freedom  firom  yellow  fever  of  these  tropical  hot-beds  of  malarial  in- 
fection ?  But  the  argument  can  be  made  still  stronger.  For  while 
yellow  fever  is  not  found  in  these  hot  regions  where  malaria  is  so 
abundant,  and  malarial  diseases  so  malignant,  it  has  pushed  its  epi- 
demic conquest  up  into  comparatively  high  latitudes — away  up  into 
the  temperate  zones,  where  malarial  fevers  exist  only  in  their  mild- 
est types,  as,  for  example,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Second  Theory. 

Another  theory  of  yellow  fever,  which  has  been  held  by  many,  is, 
that  while  it  is  not  the  offspring  of  the  malarial  poison,  it  is  still  the 
production  of  endemic  and  climatic  causes,  which  are  at  work 
in  many  warm  regions,  and  notably  in  the  West  Indies.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  theory  will  not  bear  confrontation  with  facts  any 
better  than  that  which  we  have  already  disposed  of.  Because,  if 
this  theory  is  true,  we  ought  to  find  yellow  fever  wherever  we  find 
the  necessary  endemic  and  climatic  conditions ;  just  as  we  find  ma- 
larial fever  wherever  those  circumstances  obtain  which  are  known 
to  minister  to  its  production.  But  yellow  fever  shows  no  such  con- 
stant relation  to  constant  climatic  conditions.  In  the  West  Indies, 
for  example,  which  it  seems  to  have  chosen  as  its  favorite  haunt, 
yellow  fever  seems  to  have  been  unknown  until  about  two  centuries 
ago,  the  first  authentic  account  which  we  have  of  the  malady  being 
that  given  of  the  epidemic  of  1647  by  Ligon  in  his  history  of  Barba- 
does.  IS'ow  the  clunatic  and  endemic  influences  at  work  in  Barba- 
does,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  as  well,  are  essentially 
the  same  since  1647  as  they  were  before  that  date :  and  if  they  are 
adequate  now  to  the  generation  of  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  it 
would  seem  that  they  should  have  been  adequate  then.  But  as  these 
beautiful  islands  remained  free  from  the  presence  of  the  pestilence 
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for  a  century  and  a  half  after  their  discovery,  and  all  the  time  sub- 
ject to  the  same  climatic  and  endemic  influences,  we  are  tbreed  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  new  fever  which  was  born  irito  the  world  in 
1647  must  be  the  offspring  of  some  new  morbid  cause. 

In  the  valley  ot  the  Amazon,  again,  we  have  the  sun  of  the  trop- 
ics in  all  its  torrid  splendor,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics 
through  all  the  genera  and  species  of  earth's  richest  flora-,  in  such 
magnificence  and  profusion  as  to  defy  all  the  commonplaces  of  de- 
scription. Now  in  connection  with  this  region  there  is  a  very  singu- 
lar and  a  very  suggestive  scrap  of  history.  For  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half,  up  to  the  year  1850,  the  river  Amazon  limited  the  ex- 
tension of  yellow  fever  south  of  the  line.  While  the  pestilence  was 
raging  in  epidemic  after  epidemic  north  of  the  great  river,  the  peo- 
ple living  in  substantially  the  same  climate,  only  south  of  the  river, 
were  never  called  upon  to  suffer  from  its  malignant  visitations.  They 
seemed  to  lie  outside  of  the  geographical  limits  of  the  disease.  But 
this  fortunate  immunity  was  not  destined  to  continue.  The  great 
fever  has  found  its  way  across  the  great  river,  and  made  conquest 
of  other  nations;  and,  since  1850,  the  people  south  of  the  Amazon 
suffer  the  same  as  their  neighbors.  If  yellow  fever  depends  strictly 
on  climatic  causes,  this  fact  cannot  be  explained.  The  climate  has 
not  changed,  consequently  the  climatic  diseases  have  not  changed. 
Sun  and  air,  and  water  and  decomposing  vegetation,  generate  the 
same  morbid  agents  since  1850  as  before,  and  generate  no  others. 
Whence  then  this  terrible  disease  which  was  before  unknown!  The 
answer  is  plain.  A  new  factor,  not  climatic,  has  gained  a  footing 
in  the  land.  And  this  new  factor,  what  is  it  ?  We  shall  see  in  due 
time.  But  the  strongest  of  all  the  arguments  against  the  epidemic 
origin  of  yellow  fever,  which  in  two  different  forms  is  assumed  in 
the  two  theories  already  discussed,  is  involved  in  the  examination 
of  the  next  theory  of  the  disease. 

The  Third  Theoby. 

The  last  theory  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  which  teaches  that 
yellow  fever  is  caused  by  a  specific  poison  which  is  generated  in  the 
bodies  of  those  who  are  sick  ot  the  disease ;  and  that  it  is  commu- 
nicated from  person  to  person  just  as  the  small  pox,  measles  and 
scarlet  lever,  are  known  to  be  communicated  from  person  to  person, 
and  in  the  same  way ;  so  that  yellow  fever  is  truly  an  infectious  and, 
in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  a  contagious  disease.  This  is 
the  theory  which  I  myself  believe  to  be  the  true  one.  It  was  uni- 
versally accepited  by  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  first  epidemics 
of  this  fever,  bpth  professional  and  non-professional,  and  has  re- 
mained the  ipredominant  opinion  in  the  popular  mind  until  the  pres- 
ent day.    The  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  ha^  not  been  so 
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ttuiform :  there  have  been  many  facts  recorded  which  seem  to  be  in- 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  conta^on ;  and  only  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  very  much  the  fashion  in  medical  circles  to  deny  the  conta- 
gious character  of  the  disease,  and  pai1;icularly  was  this  the  case 
among  American  physicians.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  has  regained  the  ground  which  it  had  lost, 
and  almost  all  recent  medical  authorities  accept  it  as  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable question ;  so  that  the  doctors  and  the  people  have  come  to- 
gether again.  Thus,  Aiiken  defines  yellow  as  "  A  specific  malignant 
fever  of  a  contagious  type,  occurring,  as  a  rule,  only  once  during 
life,  and  propagated  by  contagion.''  And  Dr.  McDonald,  author 
of  the  exceedingly  able  article  on  yellow  fever,  in  Reynold's  system 
of  Medicine,  the  most  recent  and  most  able  work  on  practical  medi- 
cine in  the  English  language,  calls  it  *'  an  infectious  continued  fe- 
ver f  the  context  showing  that  he  uses  the  word  "  infection"  in  the 
same  sense  which  Aitkin  attaches  to  the  word  "  contagion." 

The  proofs  which  could  be  brought  to  support  this  theory  would 
fill  many  volumes.    I  can  give  here  only  two  or  three. 

Importation  of  Yellow  Fevek  into  St.  Nazaibe. 

The  Anne  Marie,  a  wooden  sailing  vessel,  loaded  with  sugar,  left 
Havana  for  France  about  the  13th  of  June,  and  during  the  preva- 
lence at  Havana  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  Out  of  a  crew  of 
sixteen  persons,  nine  had  the  tever  during  the  voyage,  and  two  died. 
The  ship  arrived  at  St.  Fazaire  on  the  26th  of  July  with  seven  men 
still  sick,  but  all  of  them  convalescent,  thirteen  days  having  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  the  case  last  taken  ill.  As  there  had  been  no  fresh 
cases  and  no  deaths  for  ten  days,  the  ship  was  not  placed  in  quar- 
antine on  her  arrival  at  St.  Na^aire.  The  crew  quitted  the  vessel 
and  scattered  through  the  town,  and  seventeen  fresh  men  were  em- 
ployed to  discharge  the  cargo,  which  work  they  finished  in  eight 
days.  Of  these  men,  twelve  or  thirteen  had  the  fever,  and  several 
of  them  died.  The  ship  "  Le  Chastan"  was  close  alongside  the  Anna 
Marie,  and  her  crew,  five  in  number,  were  all  on  board  that  vessel 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Le  Chastan  left  St.  Nazaire  for 
Indret,  on  the  Loire,  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  reached  that  place 
with  her  crew  still  well,  but  between  the  1st  and  5th  of  August 
they  all  had  yellow  fever,  and  by  the  10th  they  were  all  dead.  Al- 
together, it  is  on  record  that  forty-one  cases  of  yellow  fever  were 
communicated  by  the  Anna  Marie,  resulting  in  twenty-six  deaths. 
It  is  to  be  especially  noted,  too,  that  several  of  these  cases  had  no 
direct  communication  with  the  infected  ship.  M.  Challiou,  a  physi- 
cian, at  Indret,  contracted  the  infection  from  four  laborers  whom  he 
treated  at  their  houses.  In  another  case,  one  of  the  laborers  carried 
the  disease  to  his  wife,  and  to  an  old  man  in  whose  house  they 
lodged,  and  the  old  man  died  of  it.    Now  in  the  country  along  the 
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lower  Loire,  in  which  St.  l^azaire  and  Indret  are  situated,  no  yellow 
fever,  nor  anything  like  it  was  ever  known,  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
whatever,  that  the  disease  was  carried  there  by  the  infected  ship 
Anna  Marie,  and  scattered  through  the  country  by  men  who  con- 
tracted it  on  board  of  her. 

How  Yellow  Fever  ORiaiNATED  m  Malaga  in  1803. 

In  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  which  occurred  in  Malaga,  in 
1803,  the  first  case  was  in  the  house  of  Yerduras,  a  noted  smuggler, 
and  was  brought  from  a  vessel  in  the  bay.  The  case  died,  and  was 
privately  buried  in  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  26th 
of  August,  and  next  three  days,  the  son  of  the  smuggler,  and  two 
other  men,  associates  of  his,  were  attacked,  and  two  died.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  son,  namely,  on  the  3d  of  September,  the 
mother  and  two  sisters  sickened  with  the  same  fever.  The  father 
died  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  one  daughter,  and  another  son 
on  the  19th.  While  the  distemper  was  thus  running  through  this 
family,  persons  living  near  and  friends  of  the  family  were  also 
seized ;  and  the  disease  spread  from  this  house  and  locality  through 
the  town.  The  curate  who  oflSciated  at  the  burial  of  the  first  case 
was  himself  taken  sick  a  few  days  afterwards  and  died,  together 
with  the  physician  who  attended  him  j  and,  in  like  manner,  every 
person  connected  with  the  curate's  family  was  taken  ill  and  died : 
even  the  sacristian  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  the  boy  who  attended 
the  priest  at  the  altar.  Nay,  more :  many  persons  who  entered  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  to  hear  mass  on  St.  Michael's  day  were  attacked 
with  the  distemper,  and  many  of  them  died. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  indefinitely  with  accounts  of  similar  char- 
acter ;  such  as  the  cases  of  the  Bann,  the  Imaum,  the  Eattlesnake, 
the  Icarus,  the  Eclair,  all  of  which  are  well  known  to  those  who 
have  investigated  this  subject.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose I  have  in  view  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  testimony  of  this 
sort. 

The  Nature  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Poison  and  the  Modes 
OF  Dissemination. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  I  believe  the  poison  of  yellow  fever 
to  be  of  a  specific  nature,  capable  of  generating  in  human  bodies 
the  disease  known  as  yellow  fever  and  no  other.  I  have,  also,  indi- 
cated that  I  believe  the  yellow  fever  poison  to  be  of  organic  nature 
and  of  organic  origin— composed  of  living  germs  in  innumerable 
number — living  organisms  of  inconceivable  minuteness,  which  eat, 
and  drink,  and  multiply  their  generations  under  the  sun  just  as 
other  living  creatures  do  with  which  we  happen  to  be  more  familiar. 

You  will  notice  that  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  this  poison  I 
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Btat.e  only  what  I  believe,  not  what  I  know.  The  extremely  minute 
organisms,  which  give  rise,  according  to  the  most  probable  theory 
of  the  matter,  to  all  onr  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  have  hitherto, 
for  the  most  part,  eluded  the  most  jealous  scrutiny  of  our  most  pow- 
erfcd  microscopes.  They  cannot  be  seen.  They  are  not  evident  to 
the  touch — I  make  use  of  the  qualifying  phrase,  "for  the  most  part,'' 
because  some  few  who  have  attempted  the  microscopic  study  of  this 
disease,  claim  to  have  demonstrated  the  organic  germs  upon  which  it 
depends.  Quite  recently  indeed  a  good  de^l  of  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  this  theory  of  organic  germs  in  its  application  to  the 
whole  class  of  zymotic  maladies,  including  small  pox,  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  several  other  fevers  recognized 
as  contagious.  The  general  public  are  more  familiar  with  the  expe- 
riments of  Prof.  Tyndall,  showing  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  filled 
with  innumerable  floating  particles  of  organic  dust,  which  of  neces- 
sity passes  into  the  lungs  with  every  inspiration  of  the  breath  of 
life,  with  what  effect,  beneficial  or  detrimental,  to  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  must  be  left  chiefly  to  conjecture. 
But  the  medical  profession  have  given  more  attention  to  the  views 
presented  by  Saunderson,  Chauvau,  Hallier,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  profession  working  in  this  fruitful  field.  These  observers 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  contagia  of  all  zymotic  dis- 
eases consist  of  solid  living  particles,  in  a  word^  of  organic  bodies ; 
•  and  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  show  that  it  is  extremely  prob- 
able that  those  solid  organic  bodies  are  the  micrococci  of  specific 
fungoid  plants. 

However  this  may  be,  the  incidental  and  circumstantial  testimony 
in  support  of  the  organic  nature  of  the  poison  of  yellow  fever  is  too 
strong  to  be  easily  set  aside.  The  indisputable  fact  that  the  poison 
reproduces  itself,  multiplying  its  generation  according  to  its  kind, 
is,  of  itself,  when  well  considered,  sufficient  to  overcome  all  reason- 
able doubt  on  the  subject,  since  it  finds  no  possible  explanation  on 
any  other  hypothesis.  Inorganic  bodies  of  whatever  kind  do  not 
increase  in  numbers  by  any  process.of  self-multiplication.  Only  liv- 
ing organisms  are  competent  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  mate- 
rials of  growth  and  development ;  and  still  more  emphatically  is  it 
true  that  only  living  organisms  can  give  rise  to  indefinite  genera- 
tions of  individuals  like  themselves  through  any  process  of  sexual 
or  of  asexual  reproduction — by  gamogenesis  or  by  agamogeuesis. 

There  are  many  things,  also,  connected  with  the  propagation  of 
yellow  fever  which  are  more  easily  explained  on  this  hypothesis  than 
on  any  other.  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  our  ordinary  experience 
that  yellow  fever  microzymes  should  only  be  able  to  live  and  multi- 
ply under  certain  conditions  of  climate  as  to  temperature,  humidity, 
and  the  like.  And  as  all  living  things  grow  by  the  ingestion  and  as- 
similation of  food,  we  can  easily  understand  if  the  yellow  fever  mi- 
crozymes fail  in  any  place  to  find  a  sufficient  amount  of  appropriate 
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nntriment,  they  mnst  starve  and  die.  What  particular  food  it  i» 
which  affords  them  sustenance  is  a  matter  of  curious  speculation, 
involving  important  practical  consequences ;  since  it  is  evident  that 
if  we  could  destroy  tii6  pabulum  upon  which  their  development  and 
multiplication  depends,  they  must  perish  miserably  of  inanition,  in- 
stead of  becoming  malignantly  energetic  in  the  production  aud  pro- 
pagation of  epidemics. 

In  this  important  inquiry  as  to  the  food  of  the  microzymes  we  are 
notlett  wholly  to  conjecture.  If  they  belong  to  the  class  of  micro- 
scopic fungi  they  require  organic  food — cannot  live,  and  grow,  and 
multiply  without  organic  food.  This  organic  food  they  find  prima- 
rily in  the  bodies  of  men  and  women,  in  which  they  must  grow  and 
multiply  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  it  is  also  more  than  probable 
that  they  may  also  grow  and  multiply  outside  of  human  bodies  un- 
der favorable  climatic  influences,  when  they  find  floating  in  the  all- 
embracing  air  a  sufficient  supply  of  organic  matter  to  maintain  their 
vital  functions  in  active  exercise.  This  aerial'  propagation,  however, 
must  always  remain  subordinate  and  provisional,  and  would  not 
alone  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  microzymes  through  endless 
generations.  There  are  certain  facts  in  human  physiology  which 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Man  is  a  living  individual  organism. 
He  is,  also,  from  another  point  of  view,  a  complexus  of  subordinate 
living  organisms.  The  white  blood  cells,  for  example,  are  individ- 
ual organic  creatures,  which  appropriate  nutritive  materials  from  * 
the  blood  plasms,  and  live,  and  grow,  and  give  birth  to  other  white 
blood  cells  like  themselves.  Now,  under  certain  circumstances, 
which  I  need  not  stop  to  detail,  the  white  blood  cells  pass  out  of  the 
blood  vessels,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  part  and  parcel  of  the  hu- 
man organism  in  which  they  originated,  and  are  transformed  iDto 
pus  cells,  or  mucus  cells.  And  these  pus  cells  and  mucus  cells  after 
they  thus  become  foreign  bodies  in  relation  to  tbe  organism  whence 
they  sprang,  still  remain  prolific  for  a  time,  and  give  birth  through 
many  generations  to  prolific  offspring.  But  ultimately  this  power 
of  reproduction  fails,  and  we  can  have  no  more  mucus  and  pus 
without  a  new  requisition  on  the  white  blood  corpuscles.  Who  can 
fail  by  this  to  be  reminded  of  that  mode  of  reproduction  so  com- 
mon among  certain  families  of  insects  to  which  Owen  has  given  the 
practical  name  of  parthenogenesis — the  mode  namely  in  which  the 
female  brings  forth  her  young  witiiout  the  concurrence  of  the  male. 
The  female  aphis,  for  example,  while  food  is  abundant  and  weather 
favorable,  will  bring  f»rth  successive  broods  of  young  aphids  withr 
out  any  preliminary  impregnation  by  her  male  companion  But 
when  the  divinities  of  earth  and  air  ace  no  longer  propitious,  that  is 
to  say,  when  food  is  no  longer  abundant  and  weather  no  longer 
pleasant,  she  is  no  longer  fruitful  without  the  male;  and  in  the 
strange  drama  of  aphid  life,  parthenogenesis  gives  place  to  gamo* 
genesis. 
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I  know  that  the  doetriDes  and  illustrations  which  I  hare  presen- 
ted in  this  article  will  seem  to  many  no  better  than  the  visionary 
fancies  of  a  distempered  brain,  but  all  whose  knowledge  (rf  the  sub- 
ject enables  them  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion,  will  know  that  I 
have  stated  nothing  but  well  established  facts,  and  that  I  have 
drawn  from  them  nothing  but  legitimate  interences.  The  visions  of 
modern  science  are  more  wonderful  than  the  visions  of  Eastern  fa- 
ble, and  this  practical  and  utilitarian  age  in  which  we  live — 

This  age  that  blots  life  out  with  question  marks. 
This  nineteenth  century  with  its  knife  and  glaaA, 
That  makes  thought  physical,  and  thrusts  ftir  oflT 
The  Heavens,  so  neighborly  with  man  of  old. 
To  voids  sparse-strown  with  alienated  stars, 

has  given  us  a  new  world  of  scientific  realities  not  less  marvelous 
than  the  old  world  of  poetical  and  romantic  imaginations  which  it 
has  so  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

We  have  thus  reached  three  notable  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  yellow  fever  poison,  namely : 

1.  That  the  yellow  fever  poison  is  composed  of  living  organisins 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reproducing  their  kind. 

2.  That  this  faculty  of  reproduction  is  primarily  manifested  in 
the  bodies  of  human  beings,  where  the  poisonous  organisms  find 
their  fittest  pabulum. 

3.  That  this  faculty  of  reproduction  is  also  manifested  second- 
arily, under  favorable  climatic  influences,  in  the  air  we  breathe 
when  it  furnishes  the  requisite  food  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  microzymes. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  diffusion  and  transportation  of 
the  poison  from  person  to  person,  and  from  place  to  place. 

The  transportation  from  person  to  person  presents  no  special  diffi- 
culty. The  facts  and  principles  already  elucidated,  warrant  us  in 
the  belief  that  the  atmosphere  of  infected  places  becomes,  as  it 
were,  saturated  with  the  yellow  fever  microzymes,  the  multitudi- 
nous generations  which  are  born  into  the  world  in  the  bodies  of  the 
sick  hbiug  reenforced  by  other  multitudinous  generations  bom  into 
the  world  in  the  warm  and  humid  air,  so  that  in  the  process  of  respi- 
ration they  are  taken  into  the  lungs,  and. from  the  lungs  ab- 
sorbed in  the  blood,  and  along  with  the  blood  conveyed  to  every 
part  of  the  system,  until  at  last  the  conservative  energies  of  the  or- 
ganism are  overpowered,  and  the  state  of  disease  succeeds  the  state 
of  health.  Tha  trausprtation  of  the  poison  from  place  to  place, 
presents  for  solution  a  somewhat  more  difficult  problem.  It  can 
certainly  be  carried  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  sick  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  may,  also,  be  carried  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  not 
yet  sick,  but  who  bear  within  them  the  seeds  of  the  pestilence 
which  may  spring  up  in  a  few  days  and  bear  malignant  fruit.  It 
can  be  carried  also  in  ships  and  cars,  in  the  shape  of  fomites,  along 
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with  clothiDg  and  merchandise.  All  these  modes  of  transportation 
are  sufSciently  well  understood.  But  there  is  another  mode  of  dis^ 
semination  about  which  our  knowledge  is  not  so  definite,  namely, 
its  division  through  the  ^ir  and  its  transportation  by  means  of  at- 
mospheric currents.  That  it  can,  in  this  way,  be  transported  for 
short  distances,  as  from  one  room  of  a  house  to  another,  or  possibly 
from  one  side  of  a  street  to  the  other,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  can 
it  be  transported  in  this  way  from  one  town  to  another!  or  across 
the  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea,  from  one  country  to  another,  miles 
and  miles  away  I  There  is  no  question  connected  with  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  disease  niore  important  than  this  in  its  practical  rela- 
tions to  the  problem  of  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  There 
are  not  wanting  authorities  of  great  weight  who  hold  that  the  trans- 
portation of  the  poison  in  this  way  over  vast  tracts  of  land  and  sea, 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  is  the  principal  means  of  dissemination, 
while  the  other  means  of  dissemination  which  I  have  mentioned, 
are  held  by  these  same  authorities  to  be  of  slight  importance  or  of 
none.  My  opinion  in  the  matter  is  the  exact  contrary  of  this.  I 
believe  that  in  the  propagation  of  epidemics  the  atmospheric  dis- 
semination of  the  poison  is  of  quite  subordinate  importance,  and  effi- 
cient only  for  short  distances,  and  that  when  the  poison  passes  over 
wide  intervals  of  space,  whether  of  sea  or  land,  it  is  carried  by  some 
agency  oi  human  travel,  by  ships  or  cars,  in  clothing  or  merchandise, 
or  some  form  of  fomites,  or  in  human  bodies.  K  facts  have  been 
observed  in  support  of  the  wave  theory  of  the  propagation  of  epi- 
demics of  yellow  fever,  very  few  of  them  have  been  recorded,  while 
facts  in  support  of  the  other  theory  are  scattered  all  through  the 
history  of  the  pestilence  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time  thick  as 
autumnal  leaves  in  Vallombrosa, 

The  Means  of  Pboteoting  Mobele  from  Yellow  Fbvbb 

Epidemics. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  inquiry  which  has  prompted  me  to 
the  writing  of  this  article  on  the  public  health — ^the  inquiry,  namely, 
whether  any  means  are  known  to  medical  science  by  which  the  city 
of  Mobile  can  be  preserved  in  the  future  from  those  terrible  epi- 
demics of  yellow  fever  from  which  in  the  past  she  has  suffered  so 
severely,  both  in  population  and  in  commerce. 

I  commence  this  part  of  my  discussion  of  the  natural  history  of 
this  pestilence  by  giving  expression  to  my  opinion  that  it  is  quite 
within  our  power,  by  the  wise  employment  of  appropriate  measures 
of  prophylaxis,  to  prevent  yellow  fever  for  the  most  part  from  ma- 
king ite  appearance  amongst  us  at  all ;  and  that  when  it  does  un- 
fortunately find  a  lodgment  within  our  borders  we  can  so  limit 
its  propagation  as  to  keep  it  from  assuming  the  formidable  propor- 
tions of  an  epidemic.    I  know  that  all  the  people  of  Mobile  will 
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agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  coasummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  and  that  to  make  certain  of  it  no  price  which  the  city  is 
able  to  pay  would  be  considered  too  great.  It  is  evident  that  the 
adoption  of  measures  of  protection  against  the  disease  must  depend, 
to  some  extent,  on  our  conception  of  its  nature  and  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  generation  and  dissemination  of  its  specific  poison. 
But  it  will  be  seen  as  we  advance,  that  most  of  the  protective  meas- 
ures which  I  shall  advocate  are  equally  in  harmony  with  all  of  the 
three  principal  theories  of  yellow  fever,  to  which  I  have  called  at- 
tention, so  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  unite  all  shades  of  medical 
opinion  in  support  of  my  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  if  not 
in  support  of  my  pathological  doctrines. 

The  various  measures  of  protection,  of  which  I  shall  treat,  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  under  three  heads : 

1.  Measures  to  prevent  the  importation  into  the  city,  from  other 
places,  of  the  disease  and  of  the  organic  germs  on  which  its  propa- 
gation depends. 

2.  Measures  to  so  modify  the  telluric  and  atmospheric  conditions 
of  the  city  that  the  organic  germs  of  the  fever  poison,  even  after 
its  importation,  would  not  find  an  environment  favorable  to  their 
development  and. multiplication,  and  so  would  fail  in  their  malig- 
nant mission  to  generate  pestilences. 

3.  Measures  during  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  in  the  city,  to  re- 
strict it  to  the  smallest  extent  of  territory  and  the  fewest  number  of 
persons.  « 

Quarantine. 

Measures  of  quarantine— that  is  to  say,  measures  intended  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  diseases  from  one  country  to  another — 
have  been  more  or  less  relied  upon  for  several  centuries  for  protec- 
tion against  yellow  fever  and  other  pestilential  maladies.  The  pro- 
phylactic value  of  quarantine  is,  on  theoretical  grounds,  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  preliminary  question  as  to  Which  one  of  the  three 
theories  of  yellow  fever  which  I  have  mentioned  is  the  true  one.  If 
yellow  iever  originates  in  every  locality  where  it  prevails — ^if,  for 
example,  it  is  here  in  Mobile  a  disease  of  local  origin^  a  true  endem- 
ic, it  is  at  once  evident  that  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from  any 
quaraatine,  however  stringent.  Or,  if  the  wave  theory  of  the  propa- 
gation of  the  disease  is  true — ^if  we  are  to  admit  its  transmission 
across  wide  intervals  of  sea  and  land,  by  atmospheric  tides,  or  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  then,  also,  must  all  the  devices  of  quaran- 
tine prove  utterly  useless.  We  cannot  erect  barriers  against  the 
tides  of  the  atmospheric  ocean^  We  cannot  bind  the  swift  winds 
with  fetters. 

But  if ,  as  I  believe,  yellow  fever  is  never  spontaneously  produced 
by  telluric  and  climatic  influences,  neither  here  in  Mobile  nor  in- 
deed anywhere  else ;  if  contrariwise,  it  is  always  propagated  by  or- 
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ganic  germs,  like  smallpox  and  measles,  so  that  it  can  otily  become  iA 
permanent  inhabitant  of  places  where  the  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions are  consistent  with  the  continuous  vitality  and  multiplication 
of  its  germs,  conditions,  namely,  of  continuous  warmth  and  humid-» 
ity,  and  the  presence  in  the  air  of  appropriate  food  for  the  germs 
to  live  on  5  if  this  is  the  true  theory  of  the  disease,  and  both  of  the 
others  false,  then  quarantine  becomes  a  prophylactic  agent  of  more 
importance  than  any  other  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  On 
this  theory,  indeed,  if  quarantine  could  be  made  thoroughly  effect- 
ive, if  all  intercourse  with  infected  places  could  be  abolished,  our 
security  would  be  absolute.  But  here  lies  the  trouble.  In  this  age 
of  steamships  and  railroads,  and  feverish  commercial  activity,  and 
with  such  a  spirit  of  reckless  enterprise  and  adventure  to  deal  with 
as  is  now  abroad  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  practical  diflSculties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  efficient  quarantine  are  very  many  and 
very  great— so  many  and  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  be  very  nearly  in- 
surmountable. With  yellow  fever  in  Havana  or  New  Orleans,  for 
example,  it  would  avail  but  little  to  quarantine  the  vessels  coming 
up  the  Bay,  unless  restrictions  were  also  extended  to  the  trains  of 
the  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  fiailroad.  Even  if  the  progress  of  in- 
fection was  checked  along  these  two  routes  of  travel,  the  way 
along  the  great  interior  lines  would  still  be  open.  And  to  put  an 
impenetrable  cordon  all  around  the  city,  would  involve  an  amount 
of  trouble  and  expense  not  to  be  seriously  thought  of.  While,  then, 
I  hold,  in  general  terms,  that  an  absolute  quarantine  would  be  an 
absolute  protection  to  the  city  against  invasions  of  yellow  fever,  I 
am  also  obliged  to  believe  that  a  thoroughly  reliable  quarantine  is 
practically  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  modified  quarantine  aa  could  be  enforced 
would  be  a  means  of  protection  not  by  any  means  to  be  neglected 
or  lightly  valued.  During  epidemic  seasons  no  person  sick  of  the 
fever  should  be  allowed  to  approach  the  city  5  no  well  person  should 
be  allowed  to  come  in  until  his  clothing  and  baggage  had  been  dis- 
infected J  no  ship  should  be  allowed  to  come  near  the  city  until  she 
had  been  purified  :&om  stem  to  stern  ^  no  cargo  should  be  landed 
until  it  was  accounted  above  suspicion. 

MBASUEE8  OF  LOCAL  HYaiENE- 

Local  causes  of  disease,  which  admit  of  modification  by  intelli- 
gent human  effort,  may  be  loosely  divided  into  three  groups,  name- 
ly :  Those  referable  to  the  earth ;  those  referable  to  the  water  j 
and  those  referable  to  the  air.  Of  these  three  groups  of  causes  of 
disease  we  will  speak  of  each  in  its  turn. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  inorganic  or  dead  matter 
always  occurs  in  comparatively  stable  combinations — in  combina- 
tiens  little  liable  to  change  from  the  operation  of  ordinary  meteoro- 
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logical  and  climatic  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  or^nic  matter 
— the  matter  out  of  which  living  organisms  are  made— is  remarkable 
for  great  complexity  of  chemical  composition,  and  for  the  facility  of 
change  which  it  exhibits  in  relation  to  surrounding  natural  or  arti' 
ficial  agencies — a  facility  which  manifests  itself  in  every  kind  of 
growth  and  decay,  or  of  progressive  and  retrogressive  metamorpho- 
sis, and  notably  in  all  the  processes  of  putrefaction  and  of  fer- 
mentation. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  consequently,  that  the  inorganic  matter, 
the  rocks,  the  sands,  and  the  clays,  which  make  up  the  superficial 
crust  of  the  earth,  exerts  but  little  influence  in  the  generation  of 
diseases,  and  especially  of  specific  fevers  of  the  zymotic  order.  It 
is  equally  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  influence  of  organic 
matter  in  the  generation  of  specific  fevers  which  depend  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  organic  germs  is  necessarily  great;  and  this  influence,  it 
must  be  observed,  proclaims  itself  alike  through  the  poisonous  fe- 
ver germs  Which,  as  I  have  explained,  grow  and  multiply,  inside  of 
the  human  body  or  out  of  it ;  and  also  through  the  food  upon  which 
these  germs  live,  and  whence  they  obtain  the  faculties  of  growth 
and  multiplication. 

l^ow,  these  organic  matters  which,  in  certain  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence, are  to  all  the  ministers  of  health  and  of  life,  may  become  to 
many,  in  another  stage  of  their  existence,  the  ministers  of  disease 
and  of  death.  Organic  matters,  in  all  the  various  stages  in  which 
they  are  most  detrimental  to  human  health,  in  all  the  various  stages, 
namely,  of  retrograde  metamoiphosis,  of  putrefaction  and  decay, 
occur  in  particular  abundance  in  cities  where  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  gathered  into  narrow  limits  of  space.  This  abundance  is 
derived  from  many  sources.  The  decay  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
contributes  to  it.  The  litter  of  animals  in  the  streets  contributes  to 
it.  The  traflBc  in  bones  and  guano,  and  other  fertilizers,  contrib- 
ute^  to  it.  But  perhaps  the  contributions  which  are  largest  in 
quantity,  and  certainly  most  noxious  in  quality,  are  those  derived 
from  the  sinks  of  the  innumerable  privies  which  receive  the  excre- 
tions of  human  bodies. 

From  all  these  various  sources,  and  from  many  others  which  need 
not  now  be  mentioned,  the  porous  sandy  soil  and  sub-soil  of  Mobile 
has  become  permeated  almost  to  saturation  with  decaying  organic 
matter,  which,  under  the  conjoint  action  of  subterranean  water  and 
solar  heat,  throws  up  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  a  hot  steam 
of  organic  efluvia,  filling  that  also  almost  to  saturation.  The  three 
factors  then  which  are  at  work  in  malign  conjunction  to  render  the 
earth  unwholesome  are  these,  namely  :  The  organic  matter  impris- 
oned iu  the  sandy  soil,  the  subterranean  water,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Without  both  of  the  other  agents  the  organic  matter  would 
undergo  no  chauge  and  would  consequently  remain  innocuous. 
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As  the  malignant  agents  are  three,  the  means  of  protection  may 
be  considered  under  three  heads : 

1.  To  get  rid  of  the  organic  matter. 

2.  To  get  rid  of  the  subterranean  water. 

3.  To  get  rid  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

To  get  rid  of  the  organic  matter  permeating  the  soil  and  sub-soil 
of  the  city,  that  which  is  already  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
sand  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  supplies  of  new  material  must  be 
stopped.  The  organic  matter  already  diffused  through  the  pores  of 
the  earth  is  in  a  condition  of  more  or  less  rapid  decay — ^is  undergo- 
ing a  process  of  oxidation  by  means  of  which  it  will  ultimately  be 
burned  up  and  utterly  destroyed,  leaving  nothing  in  its  place  but  a 
few  innocent  ashes.  To  prevent  the  continuous  accumulation  from 
keeping  pace  with  this  continuous  destruction  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply must  be  turned  into  new  channels.  The  streets,  and  yards,  and 
houses  of  the  city  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  washings 
of  the  streets  must  be  conducted  through  proper  sewers  to  some 
convenient  place  outside  of  the  city  limits  where  they  might  be 
converted  into  fertilizers.  The  contents  of  privy  sinks  must  not 
be  left  to  be  slowly  absorbed  by  the  earth,  but  these  also  must  be 
conducted  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  after  proper  prepara- 
tion spiead  over  our  barren  pine  lands  until  they  are  made  to  re- 
joice and  blossom  like  roses.  Or,  if  any  general  system  of  sewers 
is  not  thought  best,  let  privy  sinks  be  abolished  altogether,  and  dry 
earth  closets  substituted  in  their  stead,  and  the  same  purposes  of 
cleanliness  and  fertilization  would  be  equally  well  served.  All  the 
minor  sources  of  contamination  could  be  easily  abated. 

To  get  rid  of  the  second  of  these  epidemic  agents,  the  supera- 
bundant subterranean  water,  there  is  but  one  way,  namely,  by 
means  of  a  thorough  system  of  drainage.  To  get  rid  of  the  third, 
we  could  only  interpose  the  protecting  influence  of  abundant  shade. 
Cover  the  empty  lots  with  houses;  cover  the  streets  with  pave- 
meuts ;  cover  the  empty  spaces  with  green  trees.  In  this  way  we 
•  would  not  only  retard  the  march  of  yellow  fever  epidemics,  but  we 
would  banish  out  of  the  city  the  whole  great  class  of  malarial  dis- 
eases from  which  our  people  suffer  so  much,  particularly  those  who 
dwell  in  the  suburbs. 

The  local  causes  of  disease  referable  to  the  waters— to  the  waters, 
that  is  to  say,  which  we  drink,  and  to  the  waters  of  our  creeks  and 
rivers  and  bays,  and  not  the  waters  imprisoned  in  the  earth  which 
has  already  been  treated  of,  are  chiefly  two,  namely :  the  organic 
matters  which  they  contain  in  common  with  the  earth,  and  the  at- 
mospheric humidity  to  which  they  give  rise.  A  very  considerable 
amount  of  organic  matter  is  held  in  solution  by  the  water  of  the 
river  and  bay.  Much  of  it  is  derived  from  the  washings  of  woods, 
and  fields^  and  farm  yards,  from  a  wide  extent  of  country  above  the 
city,  and  IS  brought  down  by  the  river-current,  receiving  fresh  ac- 
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cessions  at  every  step  of  its  progress ;  and  this  is  largely  added  to 
here  by  the  abundant  filth  and  garbage  of  the  city.  The  amount 
would  be  much  greater  than  it  is,  but  for  the  wise  provisions  of  na- 
ture for  its  destruction.  The  constant  motion  of  water  exposes  it 
constantly  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  under  circumstances 
most  favorable  to  its  rapid  oxidation,  and  m  this  way,  it  passes 
back  into  the  domains  of  inorganic  nature,  and  becomes  innocuous. 
But  ^  part  of  it  escapes  destruction  for  a  time,  and  rises  into  the 
air  along  with  the  watery  vapor  produced  by  evaporation,  to  add  to 
its  contamination.  .•  As  to  the  waters  used  in  the  city  for  drinking 
and  for  domestic  purposes,  a  few  words  will  be  sufficient.  The 
water  brought  from  Spring  Hill  by  the  water  works,  which  consti- 
tutes the  principal  supply  of  the  city,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
notably  free  from  organic  impurities. "  But  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  water  of  our  wells  and  cisterns,  which,  when  supplied  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  from  depths  only  a  little  distance  below 
the  surface,  must  of  necessity  be  subject  to  more  or*  less  organic 
I)ollution.  To  what  extent  the  organic  matter  which  is  taken  into 
the  stomach  with  the  water  we  drink,  contributes  to  the  support 
of  any  sort  of  disea.se,  is  a  question  not  fully  settled.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  far  less  active  for  evil 
than  that  which  passes  into  the  lungs  along  with  the  air  we  breathe. 
.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  those  atmospheric  causes 
which  minister  to  the  support  and  propagation  of  zymotic  dis- 
eases-M^auses  of  far  greater  immediate  importance  than  those  be- 
longing to  the  earth  and  the  water,  because  it  is  only  .through  the 
medium  of  the  air  that  these  last  are  enabled  to  manifest  tbeir  ma- 
lignaht  activity  in  the  production  of  pestilence. 

The  air  everywhere,  and  particularly  the  air  of  cities,  is  more  or 
less  loaded  with  organic  impurities  and  with  noxious  inorganic 
gasses,  both  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  impurities  being  in  many 
ways  detrimental  to  health  and  life.  How  these  agents  of  contami- 
nation find  their  way  into  the  lower  chambers  of  the  air  to  mix  and 
mingle  with  the  perfiimes  of  the  flowers,  is  easily  understood. 
They  rise  in  clouds  of  organic  dust  from  the  streets.  They  steam 
up  in  misty  exhalations  from  the  hot  and  humid  earth.  They  are 
given  out  along  with  aqueous  Vapor  from  the  surface  of  all  bodies 
of  water  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  are  poured  from  the  throats  of 
thousands  of  chimneys  in  the  shape  of  smoke,  the  result  of  the  im- 
perfect combustion  of  fuel.  They  are  exhaled  in  every  act  of  respi- 
ration from  the  lungs  of  animals  and  of  men.  With  fountains  of 
defilement  so  many  and  so  prolific,  the  cause  of  wonder  is,  not  that 
the  air  becomes  so  greatly  contaminated  as  it  does,  but  that  the 
contamination  is  not  greater  than  it  is.  Indeed,  it  would  soon  be- 
come entirely  unfit  for  respiration  if  it  was  not  endowed,  like  the 
earth  and  the  water,  with  the  power  of  self  purification — the  power, 
namely,  of  oxidation,  by  means  of  which  its  organic  impurities  are 
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destroyed,  are,  in  fact,  burned  up  and  reduced  to  harmless  inorgan- 
ic compounds — to  mere  dead  dust  and  ashes. 

From  these  considerations,  it  follows  that  our  efforts  towards  at- 
mospheric purification  must  needs  be  exercised  in  two  directions, 
namely :  First,  To  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  amount  of  noxious 
materials  thrown  into  the  air  for  its  contamination,  by  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  earth  and  the  water,  as  already  explained ;  and,  second- 
ly. To  increase  to  the  maximum  the  destroying  energy  of  the  puri- 
fying process  of  oxidation.  How  is  this  last  desideratum  to  be  ac- 
complished ? 

Organic  substances  in  the  air  are  destroyed,  as  already  indicated, 
by  oxidation,  that  is  to  say  by  a  process  of  slow  combustion.  The 
principal  agent  in  this  destructive  process  is  that  active  allotropic 
form  of  oxygen  which  is  known  ai  ozone.  This  ozone  is  a  very  im- 
portant agent  in  the  economy  of  nature,  with  which  we  are  just  be- 
gining  to  make  familiar  scientific  acquaintance.  It  exists  in  the  air, 
always  in  small  quantity ;  but  the  relative  percentage  varies  with 
times  and  places.  It  is  more  abundant  in  high  salubrious  regions 
where  jocund  health  peeps  over  the  misty  mountain  tops,  than  in 
the  plains  and  swamps  where  but  too  often  sickness  follows  in  the 
track  of  care.  It  is,  also,  more  abundant  after  the  purifying  influ- 
ence of  thunder  storms,  than  during  hot,  humid,  unwholesome 
weather.  In  a  word,  it  seems  to  be  the  great  depurating  agent  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  universal  scavenger  of  nature. 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ozone  is  very  generally  deficient 
in  the  atmosphere  of  cities ;  and  this  deficiency  has  been  more  par- 
ticularly noticed  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics.  The  reason 
of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  ozone  is  exhausted  before  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  materials  upon  which  its  destructive  energy  is  ex- 
pended. If  we  had  any  means  of  adding  to  the  amount  of  ozone, 
we  could  correspondingly  add  to  the  rapidity  ot  the  purifying  pro- 
cess of  oxidation.  But  unfortunately  our  power  in  this  way  to  in- 
vade the  impalpable  kingdoms  of  the  air  is  restricted  within  very 
narrow  limits.  We  can  generate  ozone,  it  is  true,  but  neither  in 
suf&cient  amount  nor  with  sufficient  economy  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  The  most  we  can  do,  is  to  supplement  the  action 
of  the  atmospheric  ozone  by  the  use  of  disinfectants,  such  as  lime, 
carbolic  acid,  sulphur,  and,  the  most  important  of  all,  chlorine,  it 
being  the  office  of  these  disinfectants  either  to  transform  the  organ- 
ic substances  with  which  fchey  come  in  contact  into  other  combina- 
tions which  are  less  noxious,  or  to  destroy  them  altogether.  How 
this  is  done  may  be  understood  from  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
disinfecting  action  of  chlorine.  All  of  these  oftensive  organic  com- 
pounds contain  hydrogen  as  one  of  their  necessary  constituents. 
For  this  hydrogen  chlorine  has  an  exceedingly  eager  and  powerful 
affinity — an  affinity  so  great  that  when  it  finds  these  organic  com- 
pounds containing  hydrogen  in  the  air,  it  seizes  upon  them  with 
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unsatiAble  appetite  and  deprives  them  of  their  hydrogen  with  whieh 
it  enters  into  combination  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  a  compound 
which  itself  possesses  considerable  disinfecting  power.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  chlorine  thus  abstracts  the  hydi^gen  of  the  or- 
ganic compounds,  and  while  one  portion  of  the  chlorine  is  devour* 
ing  the  hydrogen  so  abstracted,  another  portion  of  the  chlorine 
takes  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  hydrogen  and  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  the  other  elements  of  the  organic  substance,  thus  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  new  set  of  chlorine  compounds  which  are  not  organic 
and  which  are  not  noxious,  and  which  furnish  no  food  to  the  poi- 
sonous microzymes  which  infest  the  air  during  epidemic  seasons. 
Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  more  powerful  disinfec* 
tants  not  only  destroy  the  organic  matters  which  might  serve  as  the 
food  of  the  fever  germs  during  their  atmospheric  life,  but  that  they 
also  destroy,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way,  the  organic  fever  germs 
themselves. 

By  the  abundant  and  judicious  use  of  the  more  powerful  disin- 
fectants, then,  we  may  expect  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  towards 
the  local  purification  of  the  air--*towai*ds  the  punflcation  of  the  air 
of  sick  rooms,  of  the  holds  of  vessels,  and  even  of  the  yards  and 
streets  of  infected  districts,  thus  erecting  at  every  step  of  their 
progress,  barriers  to  obstruct  the  dissemination  of  inf^tious  mar 
ladies. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  in  the  way  of 
quarantines  and  measures  of  local  hygiene,  yellow  fever  will  still 
occasionally  declare  its  dreadful  presence  among  us.  In  this  con- 
tingency it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importaoce  to  limit  the  dis 
ease  as  rigorously  as  possible,  to  confine  its  ravages  to  the  smallest 
extent  of  space,  and  to  the  smallest  number  of  persons,  to  build 
against  it  such  barriers  as  will  obstruct  its  progress,  and.  to  wage 
against  it  such  warfare  as  will  ensure  its  speediest  extermination. 

The  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  may  be  di8<^ 
cussed  under  two  heads,  namely,  Isolation  and  Disinfection. 

Isolation. 

By  isolation  we  mean  simply  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the 
well.  This  may  be  attempted  by  either  or  both  of  two  methods, 
namely,  by  the  removal  of  the  well  from  the  infected  locality  j  or  by 
the  removal  of  the  sick  as  fast  as  they  become  affected,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  sources  of  infection  to  others. 

The  removal  of  those  who  are  well  from  localities  stricken  by  pes- 
tilence is  usually  voluntary.  Most  of  those  whose  circumstances 
and  business  engagements  make  such  a  course  at  all  convenient  get 
out  of  the  way  of  infection.  In  this  way  it  has  been  estimated  that 
six  or  eight  thousand  persons  left  this  city  during  the  recent  epi- 
demic. An  exodus  of  this  sort  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
25 
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and  expense ;  and,  although  an  adequate  means  of  protection,  is 
only  possible  to  persons  in  circumstances  of  comparative  affluence. 
It  is  a  means  of  safety  practically  denied  to  the  middle  and  poorer 
class  of  the  community,  since  these,  for  want  of  money  to  go  away, 
must  necessarily  remain  at  home  at  the  mercy  of  the  pestilence. 

The  removal  of  the  sick  cannot  be  left  to  private  and  voluntary 
effort,  inability  to  meet  the  expenses  of  removal,  and  indisposition 
to  leave  the  comforts  of  home  at  a  time  when  home  comforts  are  so 
greatly  needed,  and  various  other  causes,  too  obvious  to  need  ex- 
press mention,  make  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject the  intervention  of  law  and  the  instrumentalities  of  medical 
and  civil  police.  There  must  be  means  to  give  to  the  proper  authori- 
ities  information  as  to  who  have  fallen  sick  with  the  infectious  dis- 
ease, provision  of  ambulances  for  their  transportation,  and  of  hos- 
pitals for  their  reception.  To  make  a  system  of  this  kind  thor- 
oughly efficient  it  must  be  made  equally  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
citizens,  to  the  poorest  and  to  the  richest.  But  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  distinctions.  The  city  ought  not  to  be  taxed  to 
take  care  of  those  who  are  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  very  poor  would  have  to  be  taken  in  charge  entirely  at 
the  public  expense.  The  rich  would,  of  course,  demand  more  costly 
attendance,  and  would  equally,  of  course,  pay  their  own  expenses. 
Those  who  are  neither  rich  nor  poor  might  pursue  a  middle  course, 
might,  in  a  word,  avail  themselves  in  part  of  the  public  provision, 
and  make  provision  in  part  for  themselves.  The  removal  of  tiie 
poor,  who  must,  in  any  event,  be  taken  care  of  at  the  public  ex- 
pense is  relatively  of  greater  sanitary  importance  than  the  removal 
of  the  rich ;  because  the  rich,  living  in  better  houses,  and  being  able 
to  command  better  attention,  and  to  make  more  abundant  use  of 
disinfectants,  are  better  able  to  combat  the  progress  of  the  pesti- 
lence. Nevertheless,  no  private  and  personal  considerations  of 
wealth  and  high  social  position  should  be  allowed  to  traverse  the 
wise  purposes  of  sanitary  legislation.  The  rich  and  the  great  are 
only  human  beings  after  all ;  and  all  questions  of  personal  privilege 
and  private  advantage  must  yield  to  the  higher  claims  of  the  public 
welfare.  The  details  of  the  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  complete  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  well,  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  here,  Of  course  all  the  blessed  amenities  of  gentleness 
and  wise  consideration  for  the  rights,  and  even  for  the  whims  and 
prejudices  of  all,  even  the  humblest,  must  be  everywhere  exercised. 

If  it  should  prove  impossible  from  any  cause,  say  of  insufficiency 
of  funds,  or  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  accomplish 
the  complete  isolation  of  which  I  have  spoken,  something  might 
still  be  done  by  prohibiting  access  to  houses  or  to  particular  districts 
where  the  disease  was  known  to  be  prevalent.  Barricades  should 
be  constructed  across  stieets  leading  through  infected  districts,  and 
guards  appointed,  if  necessary,  to  make  the  prohibition  effectual. 
Tellow  fever  is  a  disease  of  singular  local  attachments.    During  the 
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recent  epidemic  in  Mobile,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  oc- 
curred soath  of  Government  street ;  and  some  neighborhoods  in  this 
part  of  the  city  suffered  much  more  severely  that  others.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  proper  steps  had  been  taken,  it  might  have  been 
confined  entirely  to  those  neighborhoods,  and  its  dissemination  over 
the  city  prevented.  In  New  Orleans  the  tever  seems,  in  like  man< 
ner,  to  have  been  confined  to  the  region  around  the  French  Mar- 
ket, other  parts  of  the  city  remaining  comparatively  healthy.  In 
Memphis,  in  1856,  while  the  fever  committed  tearful  ravages  in 
south  Memphis,  very  few  cases  appeared  in  the  older  and  more  pop- 
ular part  of  the  city  north  of  Uniou  street.  In  the  epidemic  which 
occurred  in  Gibraltar  in  1804,  Ool.  Fyers  removed  Ms  family,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  persons,  to  Europa,  established  a  quarantine, 
and  they  all  escaped.  At  the  same  time,  a  regiment  of  troops  which 
was  camped  within  forty  yards  of  them,  but  not  prevented  from 
communication  with  the  infected  town,  had  442  cases  out  ot  a 
strengtb  of  635,  with  187  deaths.  Another  precisely  similar  exam- 
ple also  occurred  during  the  same  epidemic  Captain  Dodd's  family, 
seven  in  number,  and  Mr.  Straitte's  family,  three  in  number,  lived 
in  detached  houses,  in  strict  seclusion,  the  distance  between  the  two 
houses  being  300  yards.  On  this  intermediate  space  was  encamped 
the  54th  regiment,  consisting  of  747  men.  Of  these  456  were  at- 
tacked with  fever,  and  over  100  died^  and  yet  not  an  individual  of 
Dood's  and  Straitte's  families  was  suffected,  although  living  within  a 
few  yards  of  this  pestilential  camp.  In  the  epidemic  which  desola- 
ted Barcelona,  in  1821,  some  very  remarkable  facts  were  observed 
with  reference  to  the  infection  and  exemption  of  the  numerous  con- 
vents of  that  city.  The  following  convents,  the  Capuchins,  Los 
Angelos,  Santa  Theresa,  San  Juan  de  Jerusalem,  the  Hieronomites, 
and  the  Carmelites,  observed  the  strictest  seclusion,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  a  single  inmate  infected,  while  all  the  convents  which  com- 
municated with  the  city  had  the  greater  number  of  sisters  attacked. 
Thus  the  Magdalen  had  fifteen  sisters,  of  whom  all  had  the  fever, 
and  ten  died  ;  the  sisters  of  Jerusalem,  with  twenty-eight  members, 
had  eleven  deaths  j  and  several  other  convents  suffered  in  about  the 
same  proportions.  These  examples,  and  their  number  might  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  speak  more  eloquently  of  the  advan- 
tages of  isolation  than  any  other  arguments  I  could  make  use  of. 


Disinfection. 

I  have  already  treated  of  the  theory  and  uses  of  disinfection  at 
sufficiently  great  length  for  my  present  purpose,  in  the  section  on  the 
prevention  of  domestic  causes,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make 
any  recapitulation  here. 

We  make  use  of  disinfectants  as  a  means  for  the  prevention  of 
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the  dissemination  of  tbe  epidemic  fever  with  tiro  objects  in  view, 
namely: 

1st.  To  destroy  the  fever  poison  at  the  very  moment  and  at  the 
very  plaee  of  its  birth,  so  that  it  may  not  be  able  to  travel  into 
other  localities  to  propagate  in  them  also  the  malignant  fever. 

2.  To  destroy  the  fever  poison  indirectly  by  destroying  the  or- 
ganic matters  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  whence  the  poison  de- 
rives the  pabulum  upon  which  it  lives. 

In  addition  to  the  chemical  disinfectants  already  mentioned^  there 
is  another  means  which  may  be  made  available  for  the  disinfection 
of  clothing,  bedding  and  other  fomites,  as  well  as  of  closed  rooms 
and  apartments,  whidn,  as  of  very  great  value,  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  namely,  heat.  This  may  l^  applied  in  many  cases,  by  im- 
mersing the  infeeted  articles  for  a  sufficient  time  in  boiling  water. 
But  for  the  purification  of  rooms  and  bedding  it  is  better  to  make 
use  of  hot  air<— of  air  heated  to  some  250  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  Another  efficient  means  of  disinfection,  and  one  not 
altogether  impracticable,  in  the  same  class  of  cases  in  which  hot  air 
may  be  used,  is  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  to  the  freezing 
point.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  would  be  attended  with 
more  ineonvenieDce  and  expense  than  the  other  method. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  had  to  say  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  we  are  not  left  by  beiieficent  Providence  utterly  without  means 
cf  defense  against  the  invasions  of  this  terrible  epidemic  malady 
from  which  we  have  suffered  so  often  and  so  much,  which  has  car' 
ried  desolation  into  so  many  hcmseholds,  and  interfered  so  seriously 
with  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city.  I  have  endeavored  to 
i^te  the  latest  and  most  authentic  conclusions  of  medical  science 
in  reference  to  the  natural  history  oi  this  fever,  and  with  reference 
to  available  measures  of  prophylaxis,  in  such  plain  and  untechnical 
language  as  to  make  them  comprehensible  to  all  persons  of  ordinary 
education  and  intdligeuce. 

PlTLMONABT  CONSUMPTION. 

I  do  tfot  propose  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  various  theories  of 
phthisis  and  of  tubercle,  which  are  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  some  important  discoveries  in  this  section  of  pathology,  discov- 
eries which  promise  to  revolutionize  commonly  received  opinions 
with  reference  to  this  class  of  pulmonary  maladies*  It  has  been 
the  fashion  for  many  years  to  regard  the  gray  and  the  yellow  tuber- 
cle as  different  stages  of  the  same  morbid  product,  but  recent  re- 
searches have  gone  far  to  show  that  they  are  generioally  distinct ; 
that  the  gray  tubercle  is  specific,  is  transmissible  from  parent  to 
child,  and  that  it  is  also,  perhaps,  infectious ;  while  the  yellow  tuber- 
cle is  the  piroduct  of  inflammations  not  specific^  especially  of  pneu- 
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monias^  is  not  infections,  and  is  not  transmissible  from  generation  to 
generation.  While,  then,  current  pathological  speculation  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  phthisis  with  gray  tubercles  is  a  specific  zjmotic 
and  infectious  disease,  like  smallpox,  or  scarlet  fever,  the  tubercle 
itself  being  of  the  nature  of  an  eruption,  involving  the  pulmonaiy 
mucous  and  other  surfaces  instead  of  the  skin ;  and  that  phthisic 
with  yellow  tubercle,  so  called,  is  really  not  a  tubercular  disease  at 
all,  but  a  chronic  caseous  pneumonia ;  and  while  I  recognize  that 
no  more  important  problem  of  practical  and  theoretical  medicine 
than  this  is  now  waiting  for  solution,  I  shall  not  enter  into  this  dis- 
cussion at  all,  but  shall  con£j[ie  myself  to  a  few  broad  and  well-ee- 
tablished  principles,  about  which  no  conflict  can  arise. 

Of  ail  the  physical  diseases  which  flesh  is  heir  to  consumption, 
to  use  the  popular  name,  is  that  which  inflict^  upon  civilized  com- 
munities the  largest  amount  of  suflering  and  claims  the  largest 
tribute  of  human  lives.  So  dreadful  have  been  its  ravages  that,  in 
the  language  of  another,  ^^  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  special  mode 
intended  by  Providence  to  reduce  a  redundant  population,  as  feeble 
trees  in  a  forest  are  crowded  out  of  existence  by  theii*  more  vigor- 
ous neighbors.  It  is  found  everywhere  in  civilized  communities,  in 
the  South  as  well  as  the  North,  seeming  to  be  generally  distributed. 
Yet  the  kind  of  investigation  of  its  natural  history,  and  ot  it» 
causes,  which  we  are  able  to  make  in  these  latter  days,  through  the 
aid  of  vital  statistics,  and  by  the  comparison  of  great  numbers  of 
cases,  shows  that  this  is  far  from  being  true,  and  places  us  directly 
upon  the  path  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  originates,  conditions,  which  when  fully  recognized,  may 
be  avoided.'' 

Of  these  removable  causes  of  consumption,  there  are  two  which 
have  been  so  fully  established  by  large  statistical  returns  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  reasonable  doubt : 

1.  The  respiration  of  foul  air  by  overcrowding  and  by  defective 
ventilation.  Or,  as  Mr.  Simon  expresses  it,  "  In  proportion  as  the 
people  of  a  district  are  attracted  to  any  collective  in-door  occupa- 
tion, in  such  proportion,  other  things  being  equal,  the  district 
death-rate,  by  lung  diseases,  will  be  increased.''  This  is  now  a  fa- 
miliar truth.  '*  Everybody  knows,  tor  example*  that  of  two  fami- 
lies inheriting  a  consumptive  tendency,  if  one  takes  to  making 
shoes  in  an  ill-ventilated  shop,  and  the  other  goes  a  lumbering  in 
Wisconsin,  the  latter  will  live  the  longest." 

2.  It  has  been  clearly  shown,  particularly  by  inquiries  conducted 
during  the  last  fltteen  years  in  England  and  in  Massachusetts,  that 
another  very  potent  agent  in  the  production  of  consumption  is  soil- 
moisture.  The  diminution  of  the  percentage  of  mortality  from 
lung  diseases  in  .several  towns  of  England,  after  the  establishment 
of  better  underground  drainage,  have  been  very  striking,  amount- 
ing in  some  eases  to  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in  one  to  a» 
much  as  forty-one  per  cent 
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If  the  distinction,  which  I  have  indicated,  between  the  gray  and 
the  yellow  tubercle  shall  prove  to  be  well-founded,  I  think  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  discovery  of  measures  which,  if  they  are  vigor- 
ously enforced,  will  restrict  zymotic,  infectious  and  hereditary 
phthisis,  with  gray  tubercle,  within  very  narrow  limits,  if  they  do  not 
destroy  it  altogether.  But  the  phthisis  characterized  by  yellow  tu- 
bercle, being  the  result  of  non-specific  causes,  as  pneumonic  inflam- 
mation, must  still  continue  to  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  whether  the  diminution  in 
the  death-rate  of  consumption,  under  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  mentioned,  has  occurred  in  the  specific  or  non-specific  form  of 
the  malady.  Our  statistics  furnish  us  with  no  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  this  point,  but  there  are  grounds  which  I  need  not  state 
here,  but  which  will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  physicians,  upon 
which  I  think  it  safe  to  conclude  that  the  diminished  mortality  is 
chiefly  among  non-specific  cases. 

While,  then,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  prophylaxis  of 
con'^umption  must  be  left  to  the  future,  it  is  something  upon  which 
we  can  congratulate  ourselves,  that  we  are  already  able  to  rob  the 
destroyer  of  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  his  victims,  by  attention  to 
matters  of  public  hygiene. 

Sanitary  Supervision. 

In  order  to  carry  out  any  wise  system  of  sanitary  improvements 
it  is  evidently  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  know  what  ought  to 
be  done  5  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  know  how  to  do  it. 

The  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  can  be  had  only 
from  medical  experts.  It  may  be  true,  according  to  the  prevalent 
political  theories,  that  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  ability  to 
make  laws  comes,  like  Dogberry's  reading  and  writing,  by  nature. 
But  it  is  very  certain  that  knowledge  ot  medicine  comes  only  as  the 
reward  of  long  and  hard  study — only  to  those  who  scorn  delight, 
and  love  laborious  days.  Hence,  in  our  schemes  of  sanitary  im- 
provement it  becomes  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  medical  sci- 
ence in  the  persons  of  its  legitimate  expounders — regular  well-edu- 
cuted  physicians. 

The  carrying  into  practical  operation  of  any  sanitary  system  ne- 
cessarily involves  many  problems,  which  require  for  their  solution 
some  knowledge  of  terrestrial  mechanics  and  engineering  j  and,  as 
knowledge  of  this  sort  is  not  learned  in  Dogberry's  school  any  more 
than  knowledge  of  medicine,  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  assist- 
ance of  competent  engineers.  Hence,  it  becomes  necessary  t^at 
the  place  of  a  city  engineer  shall  be  filled  by  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent man.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  such  a  man  among  our 
citizens  or  not.    If  we  have,  let  him  be  sought  out  and  let  the  place 
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be  pressed  upon  him.  If  we  have  not,  we  must  seek  him  out  some 
where  else,  and  offer  such  inducements  as  will  secure  his  services. 
When  I  say  that  we  must  have  a  competent  man  for  the  important 
position  of  city  engineer,  I  mean  what  I  say  in  the  most  emphatic 
sense  of  the  words. 

We  need  a  man  who  is  able  to  devise  large  plans  of  public  im- 
provement, which  years  of  labor  will  be  needed  to  accomplish,  so 
that  the  labor  of  each  separate  year  shall  contribute  something  to 
the  final  result ;  so  that  it  shall  not  become  necessary  at  any  time  to 
alter  the  original  plans,  or  to  undo  and  do  over  again  any  part  of 
the  original  work  j  in  a  word,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  re- 
sult with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  money  and  the  slightest  pos- 
sible burthen  of  taxation. 

The  first  of  these  engineering  problems  is  to  devise  and  carry 
into  as  speedy  execution  as  circumstances  will  permit,  an  ef&cient 
system  of  drainage — a  system  of  drainage  which  will  not  only  re- 
move the  water  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  which  will  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  stagnant  in  the  subsoil — a  system  of  drain- 
age not  confined  to  the  immediate  limits  of  the  city,  but  extending 
also  to  the  suburbs  and  to  all  the  creeks  and  swamps  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  city,  so  that  these,  also,  shall  be  made  salubrious  and  fit- 
ted for  the  habitation  of  human  beings.  I  recognize  fully  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  which  I  advise ;  but  I  believe  that  under  wise 
supervision  we  have  the  ability  to  accomplish  it.  But  the  wise  su- 
pervision cannot  be  dispensed  with.  We  must  get  the  full  value  of 
every  dollar  which  is  paid  out,  and  every  step  forward  must  consti- 
tute a  real  and  permanent  advantage. 

Perhaps  the  next  engineering  problem  would  be  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water — a  supply  so  abundant  and  so  cheap  as  to 
admit  of  the  most  unlimited  and  lavish  use — so  that  all  filth  might 
be  washed  away;  so  that  baths  might  be  introduced  into  every 
house ;  so  that  innumerable  fountains  might  gladden  our  eyes  and 
make  the  hot  summer  days  cool  and  pleasant ;  so  that  every  house 
should  have  the  means  of  deluging  itself  with  water,  making  des- 
tructive fires  romantic  impossibilities,  and  fire  engines  things  of  or- 
nament rather  than  of  use.  This  scheme  also  is  a  large  one ;  but 
like  the  other,  it  lies  altogether  within  the  regions  of  the  possible. 
Water  of  the  purest  and  the  best,  and  in  inexhaustible  amount,  is 
to  be  had  in  a  few  miles  of  us,  and  nothing  is  needed  but  to  pro- 
vide suitable  reservoirs  for  its  accumulation,  and  suitable  agencies 
for  its  transportation  and  distribution. 

The  grading  and  paving  of  the  streets  is  another  work  which 
clamors  to  be  done.  Its  value  to  the  city  would  be  iucalulable.  It 
would  make  every  sort  of  transportation  more  easy  and  more  pleas- 
ant, lessen  the  wear  and  tear  of  drays  and  carriages,  and  prolong 
the  lives  of  our  horses.  It  would  abolish  the  nuisance  of  clouds  of 
dust  in  the  dry  months  of  summer,  and  reduce  the  scavengering  of 
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the  streets  to  very  small  dimensions.  It  would  solve  at  once  in  the 
most  effective  way  the  problem  of  surface  drainage,  and  it  would 
protect  the  imprisoned  water  below  the  surface  from  too  fervid  em- 
braices  of  the  archchemic  sun,  and  so  prevent  the  generation  of  a 
large  amount  of  malaria.  Whether  we  consider  it,  then,  in  relation 
to  business,  or  in  relation  to  pleasure,  from  a  commercial  or  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  we  must  reach  the  same  conslusion,  that  it 
is  a  work  which  ought  to  be  done  and  which  must  be  done. 

Board  op  Health. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  all  our  efforts  towards  sanitary  improvement 
must,  be  under  the  general  direction  of  physicians,  that  is  to  say,  of 
medical  exx)erts ;  and  this  for  the  very  simple  and  suflfllcient  reason 
that  nobody  else  can  be  presumed  to  have  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  diseases  and  their  causes,  and  of  available  measures  of  proxphy- 
laxis.  Hence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  best  organi- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Health  in  our  city  government. 

In  Chapter  XIV  and  XV  of  the  Code  of  Ordinances  of  the  city, 
provision  is  made  for  a  board  of  health,  for  quarantine,  and  for  hos- 
pital accommodation  for  the  sick  poor.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
these  chapters  are  conceived  in  the  right  spirit,  and  confer  powers 
which  might  be  made  available  for  much  good ;  but  I  think  it  will 
not  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  matters,  that 
they  stand  in  need  of  thorough  revision  and  very  considerable  ex- 
tension. The  election  of  the  Board  of  Health  belongs,  by  the  law 
of  the  State,  to  the  Mobile  Medical  Society  j  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  functions  of  this  Board  have  heretofore  been  more  normal 
than  real,  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  election  has  been  placed  by 
the  Legislature  in  the  proper  hands.  The  Society  has  been  roused 
to  the  importance  of  making  the  Board  of  Health  as  efi&cient  as  pos- 
sible, and  have  adopted  a  plan  for  its  reorganization  which  must 
add  greatly  to  its  usefulness. 

The  plan  in  question  proceeds  on  the  presumption  that  the  Board 
of  Health  ought  to  be  composed  of  physicians  of  experience  and 
proved  ability ;  and  that  the  tenure  of  office  should  be  such  as  to 
secure  familiarity  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  adoption  of  a  consistent  and  permanent  policy — a  po- 
licy not  to  be  controlled  by  accident,  nor  changed  with  every  capri- 
cious breath  of  i)opular,  or  even  of  professional,  opinion;  but 
which  looks  to  the  end  from  the  begining  and  presses  forward  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  definite  purposes. 

The  Board  of  Health  should  have  general  supervision  over  all 
matters  relating  to  the  health  of  the  city,  over  quarantine,  and  the 
establishment  and  management  of  pest-houses  and  public  hospitals; 
over  the  streets  and  yards  of  the  city ;  over  public  and  private 
schools,  jails,  guard-houses,  poor-houses  and  asylums ;  in  a  word, 
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over  every  interest  of  the  city  in  which  considerations  of  the  public 
health  are  involved ;  and  its  power  should  be  ample  for  the  abate- 
ment of  all  nuisances  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  city,  and  for 
the  direction  of  all  sanitary  improvements.  But  the  Board  of 
Health  being  essentially  a  deliberative  or  legislative  body,  must 
have  means  of  obtaihing  information  upon  which  to  base  its  action ; 
and  means  also  of  securing  the  enforcement  of  its  orders.  To  this 
end  it  is  necessary  that  the  Board  shall  have  an  executive  officer 
and  a  secretary. 

It  would  b6  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board,  aud  to  attend  to  its  correspondence.  He 
should  also  have  the  charge  of  the  registration  of  deaths  and  births. 
This  matter  of  registration  is  one  of  more  importance  than  may  be 
evident  at  first  sight.  The  city  government  has  not  failed  to. recog- 
nize, in  a  general  way,  that  the  life  of  the  citizen  is  very  precious  to 
the  community :  and  that  no  dead  body  ought  to  be  buri^  until  the 
cause  of  death  has  been  ascertained ;  and  has  enacted  an  ordinance 
to  this  effect  in  section  49  of  the  city  code.  The  object  of  the  law 
is  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but  the  means  provided  for  its  execu- 
tion have  certainly  failed  of  efiftciency.  Hundreds  of  deaths  stand 
recorded  on  the  books  of  the  city  sexton  as  having  occurred  fix)m 
unknown  causes;  upon  which,  nevertheless,  no  inquest  was  ever 
held  f  and  our  mortuary  records  are  disgraced  and  made  an  everlast- 
ing reproach  to  the  profession  of  the  city  by  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  such  causes  of  death  as  debility,  neuralgia,  in  articulo  mar- 
tisj  old  age  before  sixty  years  have  been  reach^,  and  many  other 
causes  which  all  intelligent  physicians  know  to  be  inadequate  to 
produce  any  such  residt.  All  this  ought  to  be  changed ;  and  the 
proper  agency  for  effecting  the  change  is  to  make  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Health  registrar  of  deaths,  and  to  forbid  the  removal 
of  dead  bodies  until  his  certificate  has  been  issued  to  the  sexton. 
For  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  since  they  will  require  daily  at- 
tendance at  the  health  office,  and  the  consumption  of  much  valu- 
able time,  he  should  receive  adequate  compensation  from  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  city. 

The  duties  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who 
is  usually  known  by  the  title  of  Health  Officer,  or  Sanitary  Super- 
intendent, should  be  coextensive  with  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  itself  He  should  be  the  watchftil  eye  of  the  Board, 
to  see  whatever  ought  to  be  done.  He  should  be  the  articulate 
voice  of  the  Board,  to  report  whatever  is  amiss.  He  should  be  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Board,  to  carry  its  orders  into  prolnpt  execution. 
He  should  report  to  the  Board  the  appearance  in  the  city  of  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  take,  under  direction  of  the 
Bosurd,  the  measures  necessary  for  its  suppression.  He  should  es- 
tablish a  bureau  of  vaccination.  He  should  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  city  boards,  whenever  required  to  do  ho  by  the  Mayor,  and  fur- 
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nish  any  information  needed  by  them  with  reference  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city.  In  a  word,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  he  should  be  charged  with  the  sanitary  supervision  and 
inspection  of  the  entire  city  and  its  dependencies.  J'or  the  wise 
and  prudent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  position,  a  high  order 
of  ability  is  requisite ;  and  as  the  consumption  of  time  would  be 
large,  the  compensation  allowed  ought  to  be  liberal. 

The  explanation  of  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  the  Mobile 
Board  of  Health  heretofore,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  accomplish  any  considerable  sanitary  work,  involving" 
time  and  trouble  and  responsibility,  without  the  agency  of  officers 
having  definite  duties  to  perform,  and  with  proper  remuneration  for 
their  performance.  This  is  the  cardinal  defect  in  our  health  systeoi 
which  I  propose  to  remedy  by  the  creation  of  the  two  offices  which 
I  have  mentioned.  These  offices  are  provided  for  in  the  health  laws 
of  all  the  principal  cities  in  this  country,  ^nd  I  only  propose  that 
Mobile  shall  imitate  their  good  example. 

The  permanent  executive  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health — that  is 
to  say,  the  health  officer  and  the  secretary — ought  to  be  nominated 
by  the  board  itself.  And  this  for  very  obvious  reasons.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Board  are  its  agents  in  the  discharge  of  very  delicate 
and  important  duties,  and  if  they  were  in  any  way  inefficient  or  dis- 
agreeable, the  difficulties  of  the  Board — already  sufficiently  great 
in  the  nature  of  things,  would  be  correspondingly  increased,  and 
its  labors  in  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  sanitary  reform  cor- 
respondingly retarded.  It  is  also  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
election  of  these  officers  should  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  the 
strife  and  turmoil  of  local  x)olitics.  Their  functions  are  in  no  sense 
political,  but  wholly  and  exclusively  scientific,  and  their  useftQness 
to  the  city  depends  entirely  on  their  professional  qualification,  and 
not  upon  that  sort  of  personal  popularity  whidi  is  most  likely  to 
command  success  in  x)opular  elections.  Let  the  health  officer  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Board,  then,  receive  their  nominations  from  the 
Board,  and  let  these  nominations  be  approved  and  confirmed  either 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  or  by  the  Common  Gouncil. 

There  is  another  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
tenure  of  office  in  these  cases  ought  to  be  for  long  periods,  say  for 
five  years.  The  reasons  for  this,  also,  lie  on  the  surface,  and  may 
be  easily  seen.  The  duties  of  these  officers  being  chiefly  executive, 
some  practice  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  readiness  and  efficiency 
in  their  discharge.  The  proper  discharge  of  these  duties,  also  .1*0- 
i^uiring  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time,  would  necessarily  inter- 
fere with  opx)ortunities  of  private  practice,  and  the  term  of  office 
ought  to  be  extended  on  this  account,  so  as  to  counterbalance  these 
disadvantages.  I  can  think  of  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  long 
terms  of  official  tenure  except  that  short  terms  furnish  more  fre- 
quent opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  bad  officers.     But  this  objec- 
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tion  is  really  of  no  force.  Bad  officers  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
either  for  long  terms  or  for  short.  They  are  always  noisances  that 
ought  to  be  promptly  abated.  Let  them  be  removed  by  impeach- 
ment. I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  sort  of  tenderness  which 
would  prefer  that  the  public  service  should  suffer  wrong  rather 
than  that  offence  should  be  given  to  the  wrong-doer.  The  term  of 
office  then  ought  to  be  five  years  with  privilege  of  re-election  as  the 
prospective  reward  of  able  and  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  of  the  Health 
Officers  connected  with  it,  a  Health  Office  should  be  fitted  up  in  the 
municipal  buildings,  with  provision  of  furniture,  light,  fuel,  station- 
ery and  attendance,  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

With  a  health  department  organized  on  the  plan  which  I  have 
indicated,  and  properly  sustained  by  the  civil  authorities,  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  assert  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  can  be 
veiy  greatly  improved.  Malaria,  and  the  prolific  brood  of  maladies 
which  it  gives  rise  to,  can  be  driven  away  flpom  our  borders,  thus 
relieving  the  city  of^  at  least,  one-half  of  adl  the  sickness  from  which 
it  suffers.  I  cannot  venture  to  assert  90  x)ositively  that  yellow  fever 
can  also  be  permanently  kept  out,  because  I  have  no  such  positive 
data  upon  which  to  base  such  a  conclusion.  But,  in  my  own  mind, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  can  be  done,  and  I  have  given  the  reasons 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  me ;  and  have,  also,  indicated  the  means  by 
which  I  believe  this  great  boon  of  permanent  exemption  from  the 
ravages  of  our  great  epidemic  can  be  consummated.  What  I  have 
written,  I  have  written  from  thorough  conviction,  and  I  hope  with 
no  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  which 
I  have  undertaken  to  solve.  While  I  am  confident,  then,  of  the 
ultimate  result,  I  think  that  it  is  also  a  part  of  my  duty  to  warn  the 
public — which  I  have  sought  to  convince  and  to  guide  in  this  im- 
portant matter — ^that  the  work  to  be  done  is  one  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  that  several  years  of  wisely  directed  labor  and  eacpendi- 
ture  will  be  required  for  its  full  accomplishment  ^  so  that  in  this 
matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  must  learn  to  laoor  and  to  wait 

I  have  shown  how  our  beautiful  city  iQ^y  be  saved  from  these  epi- 
demic devastations,  and  although  I  am  no  prophet,  not  even  the  son 
of  a  prophet,  yet,  standing  on  the  secure  vantage  ground  of  sani- 
tary science.  I  venture  nothing  to  say  that  herejtfter  my  papers  on 
the  public  nealth  will  be  found  to  be  prophetic — ^prophetic  of  be- 
neficent results — ^if  the  plans  which  I  have  indicated  are  carried  into 
intelligent  execution,  but  prophetic  of  humiliation  audi  affliction  if 
their  warnings  are  allowed  to  go  unheeded. 
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APPENDIX. 


Drainage  of  Towns. 

•  Of  late  years  the  subject  of  the  drainage  of  large  cities  and  town» 
in  England  has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  English  engi- 
neers and  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council.     The 
statistics  obtained  as  to  the  public  health  of  those  localities  where 
a  thoroughly  eftective  system  of  drainage  has  been  introduced,  con- 
clusively prove  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject.     The  Medicnl 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  twenty-five  considerable  towns  in  England,  to 
which  the  new  drainage  system  has  been  applied,  furnishes  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  rate  of  mortal- 
ity in  those  towns.      In  some  cases,  as  at  Cardiff  and  ]N"ewport,  the 
decrease  has  not  been  so  great— only  from  one  to  two  per  cent.,  but 
in  many  of  the  others  the  reduction  has  been  very  considerable.  At 
Merthyr  Tydfil  it  is  twenty-one  per  cent.;  at  Macclesfield  and  Croy- 
don twenty  per  cent.    These  figures  refer  to  the  general,  mortality, 
but  where  there  are  special  causes  of  death,  which  are  fostered  into 
virulent  activity  by  neglected  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  new  sanitary  regulations  are  surprising.     In  nine 
towns  thiB  diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths  fix)m  typhoid  fever 
half,  and  in  the  remaining  towns  it  has  been  be 
ad  one-half.    In  the  case  of  epidemic  cholera  that 
t  been  exterminated.      In  Merthyr  Tydfil,  during 
1848,  the  cholera  carried  off  267  persons  out  of 
r  that  of  1866  the  number  of  deaths  did  not  ex- 
bury  180  persons  died  of  it  in  1848,  but  only  14  in 
£  the  number  in  1848  was  205 ;  in  1869,  none.  The 
sport  points  out  the  fact  that  the  indirect  influence 
,  in  properly  draining  the  subsoil,  has  been  more 
ir  direct  effect.      The  laying  of  niain  sewers  has 
e  soil,  and  thereby  to  diminish  pulmonary  corn- 
mentions  several  large  towns  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  drying  of  the  soil,  the  deaths  from  consumption  have 
been  reduced  to  one-half  their  former  number.    In  Leicester,  where 
there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  sub-soil  water  while  the  sewage 
,  works  were  in  progress,  the  death  rate  from  consumption  subsided 
forty-one  per  cent.    That  it  was  the  sub-soil  water  which  caused  the 
mortality  has  been  proved  by  the  fact  thaty  where  impervious  pipe 
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gewers  were  used,  so  that  no  alteration  was  made  in  tlie  level  of  the 
sub-soil  water,  no  decrease  in  mortality  has  taken  place. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  health  officer  dwells  chiefly  upon  the 
drainage  of  the  ground  on  which  the  cities  stand,  and  makes^  the 
sewage  branch  of  the  subject  suhordinate.  He  contends  that 
the  two  ought  to  be  distinct,  and  that  the  removal  of  storm- water 
and  surplus  rainfall  is  of  more  importance  thaii  that  pf  refuse  from 
houses ;  and  that  where  the  two  are  combined  evil  results  follow. 
The  sewage,  in  order  to  be  utilized  for  manure,  should  be  carried  off 
in  pervious  pipes  or  conduits,  so  as  to  a^oid  contaminating  the  sub- 
terranean water  through  which  the  drainage  has  to  be  l^ ;  but  if 
flooded  with  water  it  loses  its  fertilizing  properties.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  carried  through  pervious  conduits,  so  as.to  drain  the 
water  as  well,  the  latter  becomes  poisoned,  fetid  and  dangerous.  He 
emphatically  condemns  the  London  system,  which  he  styles  **  bar- 
barous hydraulics,''  whereby  the  system  of  flushing  forces  vast 
quantities  of  impure  matter  into  the  Thames,  and  he  commeuds  the 
system  adopted  at  Chelmsford,  where  the  separation  of  sewage  and 
draining  is  thoroughly  carried  out,  the  storm-water  being  taken  to 
the  river  by  sur£EU3e  channels  and  superfluous  conduits,  and  tl^ 
sewage  being  conveyed  by  pipt^  drains  to  a  pumping  station  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  town. 

The  system  of  water  circulation  is  of  such  importance  to  health 
and  comfort  that  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. In  domestic  arrangements  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  time 
is  saved  by  proper  water  conveniences,  and  this  is  no  small  item  of 
saving,  but  if  in  addition  to  this  the  sub-soil  of  dwellings  were  kept 
dry,  the  surplus  rain  water  properly  and  promptly  carried  off  from 
roofs  and  gutters,  and  thp  quantity  of  water  in  rivers  and  reservoirs 
kept  up  to  the  full  by  a  well-devised  system  of  conduits,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  much  money  would  be  economised,  while  the  public  health 
would  be  greatly  benefited.  There  is,  however,  one  consideration 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  that  the  removal  of 
the  predisposing  causes  to  any  particular  form  of  disease — as  in  the 
case  of  consumption  above  alluded  to — may  produce  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  activity  of  other  disorders,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  a 
greater  number  of  the  feebler  members  of  the  population  exposed 
to  attack.  Not  merely  the  work  of  the  sanitary  engineer  is  needed 
to  drive  away  insidious  disease.  The  care  of  the  intelligent  physi- 
cian will  still  be  necessary,  combined  with  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
morality  on  the  part  of  the  population. 

TH^  EABTH  ]^B(CPOVEBISH£I>  BT  THE  SEA. 

« 

Paris  throws  Ave  millions  a  year  into  the  seat  And  this  without 
metaphor.  How,  and  in  what  manner!  day  and  night.  With 
what  object!  without  any  object.     WitJi  what  thought!  without 
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thinking  of  it.  For  what  return  t  for  nothing.  By  meana  of  what 
organ  t  by  means  of  its  intestine.    What  is  its  intestine  t  its  sewer. 

Five  millions  is  the  most  moderate  of  the  approximate  figores 
which  the  estimates  of  special  science  give. 

Science,  after  long  experiment,  now  knows  that  the  most  fertiliz- 
ing and  the  most  effective  of  mannres  is  that  of  man.  The  Chinese, 
we  must  say  to  our  shame,  knew  it  before  us.  No  Chinese  x>easant, 
Eckeberg  tells  us,  goes  to -the  city  without  carrying  back,  at  the 
two  ends  of  his  bamboo,  two  buckets  full  of  what  we  call  filth. 
Thanks  to  human  fertilization,  the  earthvin  China  is  still  as  young 
as  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Chinese  wheat  yields  a  hundred  and 
twenty  fold.  There  is  no  guano  comparable  in  fertility  to  the  detri- 
tus of  a  capital.  A  great  city  is  the  most  powerful  of  stercoraries. 
To  employ  the  city  to  enrich  the  plain  would  be  a  sure  success.  If 
our  gold  is  filth,  on  the  other  hand  our  filth  is  gold. 

What  is  done  with  this  filth,  gold  t     It  is  swept  into  the  abyss. 

We  fit  out  convoys  of  ships,  at  great  expense,  to  gather  up  at  the 
south  pole  the  droppings  of  petrels  and  penguins,  and  the  incalcula- 
ble element  of  wealth  which  we  have  under  our  own  hand,  we  send 
to  the  sea.  All  the  human  and  animal  manure  which  the  world 
loses,  restored  to  the  land  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  water, 
would  suffice  to  nourish  the  world. 

These  heaps  of  garbage  at  the  corners  of  the  stone  blocks,  these 
tumbrils  of  mire  jolting  through  the  streets  at  night,  these  horrid 
scavengers'  carts,  these  fetid  streams  of  subterranean' slime  which 
the  pavement  hides  from  you,  do  you  know  what  all  this  ist  It  is 
the  flowering  meadow,  it  is  the  green  grass,  it  is  marjoram  and 
thyme  and  sage,  it  is  game,  it  is  cattle,  it  is  the  satisfied  low  of  huge 
oxen  at  evening,  it  is  perfumed  hay,  it  is  golden  coro,  it  is  bread  on 
your  table,  it  is  warm  blood  in  your  veins,  it  is  health,  it  is  joy,  it 
is  life.  Thus  wills  that  mysterious  creation  which  is  transformation 
upon  earth  and  transfiguration  in  heaven. 

Put  that  into  the  great  crucible;  your  abundance  shall  spring 
from  it.  The  nutrition  of  the  plains  makes  the  nourishment  of 
men. 

You  have  the  power  to  throw  away  this  wealth,  and  to  think  me 
ridiculous  into  the  bargain.  That  will  cap  the  climax  of  your 
ignorance. 

Statistics  show  that  France,  alone,  makes  a  liquidation  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  every  year  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  mouths  of  her 
rivers.  Mark  this:  Iv^ith  that  hundred  millions  you  might  pay  a 
quarter  of  the  expenses  of  the  government.  The  cleverness  of  man 
is  such  that  he  prefers  to  throw  this  hundred  millions  into  the  gut* 
ter.  It  is  the  very  substance  of  the  people  which  is  carried  »way, 
here  drop  by  drop,  there  in  floods,  by  the  wretched  vomiting  of  onr 
sewers  into  the  rivers,  and  the  gigantic  collection  of  our  rivers  into 
the  ocean.    Each  hiccough  of  our  cloaca  costs  us  a  thousand  francs. 
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From  this  two  results:  the  land  impoyerished  and  the  water  in- 
fected. Hanger  rising  from  the  farrow  and  diseases  rising  from  the 
river. 

It  is  notorious,  for  instance,  that  at  this  hoar  the  Thames  is 
poisoning  London. 

As  for  Paris,  it  has  been  necessary  within  a  few  years  past,  to 
carry  most  of  the  months  of  the  sewers  down  the  stream  bdow  the 
last  bridge. 

A  doable  tabular  arrangement,  provided  with  valves  and  sluice- 
ways, sucking  up  and  flowing  back,  a  system  of  elementary  drain- 
age, as  simple  as  the  lungs  of  man,  and  which  is  already  in  full 
operation  in  several  villages  in  England,  would  sufiftce  to  bring  into 
our  cities  the  pure  water  of  the  fields  and  send  back  into  our  fields 
the  rich  water  of  the  cities ;  and  this  easy  seesaw,  the  simplest  in 
the  world,  would  retain  in  our  possession  the  hundred  millions 
tiirown  away.    We  are  thinking  of  something  else. 

The  present  system  does  harm  in  endeavoring  to  do  good.  The 
intention  is  good,  the  result  is  sad.  Men  thin|:  they  are  purgmgthe 
city,  they  are  emaciating  the  population.  A  sewer  is  a  mistake. 
When  drainage  everywhere,  with  its  double  function,  restoring 
what  it  takes  away,  shall  have  replaced  the  sewer,  that  simple  im- 
poverishing washing,  then,  this  being  combined  with  the  data  of  a 
new  social  economy,  the  products  of  the  earth  will  be  increased  ten- 
fold, and  the  problem  of  misery  will  be  wonderfully  dimished.  Add 
the  suppression  of  parasitism,  it  will  be  solved. 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  wealth  runs  off  into  the  river,  and 
the  leakage  continues.  Leakage  is  the  word.  Europe  is  ruining 
herself  in  this  way  by  ekhaustion. 

As  for  Fi*ance,  we  have  just  named  her  figure.  Now,  Paris  con- 
taining a  twenty-fifth  of  the  total  French  population,  and  the  Pa- 
risian guano  being  the  richest  of  all,  we  are  within  the  truth  in  esti- 
mating at  five  millions  the  portion  of  Paris  in  the  loss  of  the  hun- 
dred millions  which  France  annually  throws  away.  These  five 
millions,  employed  in  aid  and  in  enjoyment,  would  double  the 
splendor  of  Paris.  The  city  expends  them  in  cloacsB.  So  that  we 
may  say  that  the  great  prodigality  of  Paris,  her  marvellous  fete, 
her  Beaujon  folly,  her  orgy,  her  full-handed  outpouring  of  gold,  her 
pageant,  her  luxury,  her  magnificence,  is  her  sewer. 

It  is  in  this  way  that,  in  the  blindness  of  a  vicious  political  eoon- 
omy,  we  drown  and  let  float  down  stream  and  be  lost  m  the  depths, 
the  wel£Are  of  all.  There  should  be  Saint  Oloud  nettings  for  the 
public  fortune.  • 

Economically,  the  fact  may  b^  summed  up  thus:  Paris  a  leaky 
basket. 

Paris,  that  model  city,  that  pattern  of  welLformed  capitals  of 
which  every  people  endeavors  to  have  a  copy,  that  metropolis  of 
the  ideal,  that  august  country  of  the  initiative,  of  impulse  and  en- 
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terprise^  that  centre  and  that  abode  of  mind,  that  nation  city,  that 
hive  of  the  future,  that  marvellous  compound  of  Babylon  and  Cor- 
inth, from  the  point  of  view  which  we  have  just  indicated,  would 
make  a  peasant  of  Fok-ian  shrug  his  shoulders. 
Imitate  Paris,  you  will  ruin  yourself. 


Post  Sceiptuh,  August,  1871. — It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Gommop  Council  of  the  city 
of  Mobile  have  approved  the  views  which  I  have  developed  in  this 
paper,  and  have  remodeled  the  Health  Department  of  the  city  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  upon  which  I  have  insisted. 
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DISEASES  OF  MOBILE,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1870. 

BY  GEO.  A  KETCHUM,  M.  D.,  OF  Mobile. 


My  distinguished  colleague,  Dr.  F.  A.  Boss,  who  had  the  honor 
of  preparing  the  report  of  the  diseases  of  Mobile,  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Montgomery,  used  the  following  ex- 
pression in  the  commencement  of  his  report :  "  The  year  1869  will 
long  be  remembered  as  the  most  healthy  in  the  history  of  Mobile." 
Your  reporter  for  1870  cannot  use  the  same  felicitous  language  in 
reference  to  the  past  year.  It  might  aptly  be  termed  the  epidemic 
year.  The  terrible  work  of  desolation  which  disease  and  death  has 
accomplished  during  the  past  twelve  months  in  our  midst,  will  long 
be  remembered  as  adding  another  to  the  dark  days  of  mourning, 
when  our  jfair  city,  clad  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  like  Bachael  con- 
templating her  offspring,  refused  to  be  comforted.  Death  has 
stalked  through  her  streets,  and  entering  the  mansion  of  the  rich 
and  the  hovel  of  the  poor,  has,  alike  from  each,  demanded  his  vic- 
tim. Among  those  who  had  been  appointed  to  meet  him  and  do 
battle  at  every  threshold—those  whose  daily  business  it  was  to  con- 
test at  every  point,  and  dispute  his  progress  at  every  step,  he  re^ 
morselessly  exacted  victim  after  victim,  and  our  profession  has  paid 
the  tribute  to  his  demand  of  seven  valuable  lives.  McOleskey  first, 
then  in  quick  succession  Burke,  Toxey,  I.  W.  Anderson,  Herndon 
and  Ooale  followed ;  and  now  but  recently  another,  who  couM  illy 
be  spared  from  the  high  duties  that  his  position  Imposed  upon  him, 
has  been  called  away,  and  we  find  the  chair  which  Dr.  Bofainson 
Miller  filled  whenever  work  was  to  be  done  to  advance  the  best  in^ 
terests  of  our  noble  profession  vacant  for  ever  more. 

Looking  back  over  the  i>ast  twelve  months  we  find  in  March  last,, 
occasional  attacks  of  the  epidemic  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  so  gra- 
phically described  in  the  report  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Boss.  It  was  the  ex- 
piring effort,  however,  of  the  epidemic  form  of  the  disease.  Since 
that  time  however  there  has  been  sporadic  cases  of  it,  termtnating 
fatally  in  the  large  majority  of  attacks.  The  admirable  sketch  <rf 
this  epidemic,  contained  in  the  paper  from  the  reporter  of  the  Mo- 
bile Medical  Society,  Dr.  W.  H.  Anderson,  and  referred  by  the  So* 
dety  to  this  Association,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  at 
any  great  length  upon  it.  In  fact,  at  the  date  of  this  report,  I 
could  scarcely  speak  of  the  continuance  of  the  disease  asr  «n  epide- 
mic, but  as  rathei^  an  epidemic  influence  felt  not  only  by  produdng 
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a  large  nnmber  of  distinct  and  violent  att£u;ks  of  the  disease,  but 
producing  symptoms  in  many  persons  who  were  not  seriously  ill,  but 
who  felt  sick,  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  preponde- 
rating, and  giving  a  peculiarity  to  their  attack,  borrowed  evidently 
from  the  epidemic  influence  of  cerebro  spinal  meningitis  j  and  again, 
there  were  others  who  were  taken  sick  with  other  and  quite  dissimi- 
lar diseases,  which  seemed  to  borrow  this  new  element,  and  thus  fa- 
tally, perhaps,  complicatie  the  otherwise  tractable  primary  disease. 

There  was  nothing  marked  or  peculiar  distinguishing  the  attacks 
of  the  disease  this  season  from  those  occurring  in  our  midst  before. 
It  presented  itself  in  all  those  varied  masks  of  symptoms,  behind 
which,  however,  the  practiced  eye  detected  the  grave  and  important 
lesions  which  are  so  characteristic,  and  alarming,  as  to  obscure  the 
complications  or  epiphenomenon  of  any  other  disease. 

The  attacks  were  usually  of  an  acute  or  sudden  character,  though 
I  saw  cases  in  which  they  were  gradual  in  their  development.  The 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  symptoms  were  those  referable 
to  the  nervous  system.  The  headache  was  usually  agonizing  and 
deep-seated — usually  accompanied  with  dizziness — often  with  run- 
ning in  the  ears,  more  or  less  deafness,  and  disordered  vision — 
double  vision,  more  or  less,  or  even  total  blindness  was  observed. 
The  headache  was  among  the  earliest  as  it  was  among  the  most  per- 
sistent symptoms.  Much  debility  was  complained  of,  and  a  faint, 
sinking  sensation  about  the  epigastrium — some  delirium  accompa- 
nied many  attacks— and  disordered  intellect  manifested  by  loss  of 
memory,  and  all  degrees  of  delirium,  from  the  mere  momentary  for- 
getfnlness  to  that  deep  state  of  mental  disturbance,  loosing  itself 
eventually  in  stupor  and  coma.  In  fact  I  saw  several  cases  in  which 
delirium  and  stupor  ushered  in  the  attack,  and  another  case,  in 
which  violent  convulsions  were  among  the  symptoms.  Hyperses- 
thesia  of  the  surface  to  an  extent  that  rendered  the  whole  body  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  to  the  touch,  was  manifested  in  some  cases ;  and 
pain  in  the  spine,  and  a  tired  weary  feeling  of  the  limbs  were  very 
constantly  complained  of.  The  severe  spinal  pains  were  usually  as- 
sociated with  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  retraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  with  great  and  permanent  rigidity.  Usual- 
ly as  the  disease  advanced  the  distinctive  phenomena  of  spinal  irri- 
tation were  more  and  more  constantly  manifested  in  the  symptoms. 

The  pupils  of  the  eye  varied  in  shape  and  size;  generally,  I  think, 
they  were  dilated.  The  pulse  too  was  very  variable,  at  times  quick- 
er— small  and  intermittent— again  slow  and  labored ;  it  was  gene- 
rally extremely  weak,  feeble  and  depressed.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
were  frequent  initial  symptoms— the  apetite  was  usually  entirely  de- 
ficient— a  red  suffused  appearance  of  the  eyes,  and  a  complaint  of 
more  or  less  sore  throat,  were  very  often  noticed  The  temperature 
of  the  skin  was  very  variable^— generally,  however,  there  was  but 
very  little  heat — and  often  a  coolness  of  the  surface  was  noticed. 
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In  many  cases  there  were  spots  and  petechiae  noticed,  but  I  saw  ca- 
ses in  which  I  could  discover  no  characteristic  eruption. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  was  very  variable,  often  in  the  severer 
forms  the  patients  dying  in  from  twenty-four  hours  to  the  third  or 
fifth  day;  but  some  cases  were  protracted,  and  I  have  recently  dis- 
charged one  which  pursued  a  violent  course,  and  had  many  of  the 
most  formidable  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  her 
attack,  and  even  up  to  this  time  the  sequellsB  have  not  entirely  disap- 
peared. She  still  suffers  with  dizziness,  headache  and  disordered 
vision,  occasional  attacks  of  neuralgia  and  impaired  hearing. 

Post  mortem  appearances  so  constantly  reveal  lesions  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  great  nervous  centers,  with  exudation  or  deposition 
of  serum,  fibrin  or  pus  beneath  the  membranes,  that  we  feel  com- 
pelled, taking  these  facts  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  during 
Hfe,  to  regard  these  local  lesions  as  the  essential  and  almost  exclu- 
sive manifestations  of  the  disease  5  but  to  my  mind,  in  regarding 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  during  life,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
another,  and  perhaps,  all-powerful  element  at  Work  as  one  of  the 
factors  in  making  up  this  truly  formidable  malady ;  and  this  is  a 
constitutional  element,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  U  aflforded  by  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  characteristic  eruptions,  petechiae  and  ecymoses.  the  ex- 
treme debility  out  of  proportion  to  the  evidences  of  local  disease, 
the  suddeness  of  the  seizure,  the  rate  of  mortality. 

My  conclusion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,^ is  that  it  is  the 
product  of  some  poison — that  while  it  produces  a  highly  septic  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  produces  an  astheeic  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  spine^  and  probably  of  the  substratum  of 
the  nervous  centers,  and  a  rapid  exudation  of  serum,  fibrin  and  pus. 
The  inflammatory  or  irritant  element,  and  the  septic  element,  are 
both  necessary  to  constitute  the  disease ;  and  it  is,  probably,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  con- 
ditions that  modifies  so  greatly  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
disease,  and  has  modified  so  greatly  the  plans  of  treatment. 

The  able  report  and  admirable  mention  of  it  by  Dr.  W.  H.  An- 
derson, in  his  paper,  read  before  the  Mobile  Medical  Society,  and 
referred  by  them  to  this  Association,  will  supercede  the  necessity 
of  my  speaking  more  at  length  concerning  this  terrible  malady,  or 
of  my  entering  more  into  details. 

This  epidemic  was  superceded  entirely  during  April,  May  and 
June  by  a  wide-spread  and  obstinate  form  of  measles.  This  disease 
seemed  to  be  of  rather  an  unusual  type,  in  many  cases  there  were 
glandular  swelling  about  the  neck,  and  peculiar  features  which  it 
seemed  to  have  borrewed  from  scarlet  fever,  the  fauces,  tonsils,  soft 
palate,  etc.,  were  particularly  red.  with  very  frequently  a  peculiar 
papular  eruption  spread  thickly  over  their  mucous  surfaces.  Scarce- 
ly a  case  of  any  severity  occurred  that  did  not  make  much  com- 
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plaint  of  «ore  throat.  Obstinate  bronchitig  accompanied,  or  follow-* 
ed  many  attacks,  and  others  again  borrowing  some  features  from 
the  epidemics  of  influenza,  pneumonia  and  cerebro  spinal  meningi- 
tis, which  had  preceded  it  in  regular  order  of  succession ;  mani- 
fested n  remarkabte  degree  of  prostration,  and  a  peculiarly  dark 
and  confluent  appearance  of  the  eruption  resembing,  in  many  in- 
stances,' vibices  or  patches,  such  as  are  noticed  in  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica, as  though  there  lurked  in  tiieir  system  some  blood  poison 
which  had  given  to  all  the  sickness  of  this  season  an  asthenic  type, 
and  a  deprayed  condition  of  the  vital  fluid.  The  moitality  i^om 
this  disease  was  unusually  large,  and  the  sequellse,  or  such  as  were 
referable  to  the  lungs  and  bowels,  were  obstinate  and  intract- 
able. During  this  same  period,  that  is  during  April,  May,  and 
slightly  in  June,  hooping  cough  was  quite  prevalent,  and  often  made 
an  ugly  complication  with  attacks  of  measles.  I  saw  many  cases 
in  which  the  two  diseases  prevailed  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  one  aggravated  the  other  to  no  slight  extent, 
and  gave  rise  to  many  symptoms  which  requii*ed  attentive  care  and 
«ikillAil  and  judicious  treatment. 

Keeping  pace  with  these  various  epidemic  forms  of  disease  came 
an  epidemic  of  small  pox— cases  showing  themselves  in  May,  June, 
and  continuing  until  the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August  seemed  to 
destroy  the  germ  or  virus.  It  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
left  its  indellible  mark  on  all  classes  of  citizens.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  was  not  of  a  malignant  type^  though  many  aggravated  cases  oc- 
curred which  proved  fatal,  death  being  preceded  by  all  those  symp- 
toms indicatiDg  the  intense  character  of  the  morbid  poison.  I  saw 
one  case,  a  boy  about  12  years  of  age,  who,  from  the  first,  was  at- 
tacked very  violently ;  a  proftise,  confluent  character  of  eruption, 
much  nervous  disturbance,  delirium — passing  into  stupor  and  entire 
unconsciousness — and  these  unfavorable  symptoms  continuing 
through  the  entire  career  of  the  disease,  up  to  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth day,  when  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  abated  and  conscious- 
ness returned  J  but  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  single  articulate  sound. 
It  became  necessary  to  teach  him  to  utter  sounds  and  words  j  by  close 
and  unwearied  labor  he  very  gradually  resumed  his  power  of 
speech,  but  to  this  day  bis  articulation  is  far  from  being  as  good 
and  intelligible  as  it  was  before  his  illness.  His  convalescence  was 
good  and  uninterrupted  5  his  mental  faculties  were  uninjured.  The 
epidemic,  like  all  epidemics  of  small  pox  in  Mobile,  was  of  rather  a 
mild  type,  the  varioloid  foim  being  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Dr. 
Anderson  reports  the  death  of  one  old  man  from  the  confluent  va- 
riety, who,  l(M'ty  years  before,  had  had  an  attack  which  left  his  face 
much  pitted.  I  saw  a  few  cases,  of  a  mild  form,'  where  the  patient 
had  been  vaecinated.  The  hot  weather  of  July  and  August,  and 
the  very  general  resort  to  vaccination,  stayed  its  progress.  Whilst 
our  city  was  afflicted  by  it,  it  seemed  to  be  but  a  part  of  an  almost 
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ttnirersal  epidemic  England,  France,  Spain,  were  severely  msofarg- 
ed  by  it,  and  many  of  the  towns  and  eities  of  this  country  were 
visited  in  its  epidemic  form. 

The  noticeable  feature  in  all  these  epidemics,  as  well  as  a  fact  ob- 
served in  many  attacks  of  our  usual  endemic  diseae^s,  occarrine 
both  in  adults  and  children,  particularly,  however,  in  the  bowel  a^ 
fections  in  children,  as  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Anderson  iu  his  report 
before  mentioned,  and  served  as  a  safe  guide  to  all  of  our  observant 
physicians  in  practice,  was  the  evidence  constantly  afforded  of  their 
being  all  influenced,  more  or  less,  by  some  blood  poison,  which  de- 
pressed and  prostrated  the  patient,  and  gave  a  gravity  to  cases  ttiat 
in  their  usual  form  did  not  attach  to  them. 

The  diseases  of  July  and  early  part  of  August,  were  our  usual 
summer  diseases — malarial  fevers,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  colic,  etc., 
no  unusual  symptoms  of  importance  being  observed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  following  details  furnished  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  W. 
C.  Hicklin : 

In  compliance,  with  your  request,  I  state  the  facts  in  relation  to 
the  first  four  cases  of  yellow  fever  that  occurred  in  this  city  last 
summer,  at  least,  the  first  cases  to  my  knowledge,  no  cases  having 
been  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  prior  to  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  22d  of  August  Mr.  John  Otis,  age  about  62  years, 
employed  at  Wm.  Otis'  mill,  was  attacked  with  fever.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  was  called  to  see  him ;  there  was  not  exhibited  in  hin 
case  any  of  the  characteristics  of  yellow  fever  until  the  fifth  day  of 
his  illness,  when  he  became  delirious,  skin  slightly  tinged  with  yel- 
low, with  that  peculiar  expression  of  countenance  indicative  of 
great  pain,  and  so  pathognomonic  in  the  last  stages  of  yellow  fever. 
Thiere  was  no  hlstck  vomit  ejected  by  stomach  or  bowels.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  August.  1  did  not  suspect  yellow  fever  until  he  was 
in  a  dying  coudition.  After  death  his  skin  assumed  a  bright  lemon 
color.  On  the  5th  of  September  John  Otis,  Jr.,  was  taken  sick 
with  all  the  symptoms  characterizing  yellow  fever  well  marked.  On 
the  6th  of  September  Mrs.  Otis,  the  mother  of  John  Otis,  was  vio- 
lently attacked,  and  on  the  8th  of  September  the  daughter  was 
taken  down  with  fever.  The  last  three  cases  recovered.  It  was 
currently  reported  throughout  the  city  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Otis, 
Sr^  was  contracted  from  the  infected  atmosphere  arising  from  the 
schooner  Louisa  Wellington,  then  lying  alongside  the  whan  at  Otis' 
mills,  which  vessel  had  come  dii-ect  from  Havana.  CTpon  proper  in- 
quiry, I  learned  that  no  case  of  fever  had  occurred  aboard  the 
schooner  at  any  time.  She  lay  in  the  stream  two  weeks  before 
coming  to  the  whart,  took  in  a  part  of  her  cargo,  then  fell  down  to 
Dog  river,  where  she  completed  her  load,  au^  sailed  for  Havana. 
She  entered  this  port  on  the  19th  August,  left  for  the  lower  bay  oo 
the  10th  September,  and  sailed  for  Havana  on  the  11th  September, 
The  same  crew  that  brought  her  here  carried  her  back.    The  only 
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persou  that  left  her  was  the  captain,  who  went  to  New  Orleans ;  his 
name  was  Brown.  Some  time  about  the  latter  part  of  August  I 
was  informed  by  Dr.  Herndon  that  he  had  received  a  message  from 
New  Orleans,  stating  that  the  captain  of  the  schooner  Wellingtoa 
had  died  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  of  yellow  fever.  I  requested  the 
Doctor  to  write  to  New  Orleans  and  ascertain  the  name  of  the  x)er- 
son  who  had  died  of  yellow  fever,  reported  to  be  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  Wellington,  which  he  did,  but  it  proved  not  to  be  Captain. 
Brown. 

From  the  above  statement  of  facts,  it  is  conclusive  to  my  mind 
that  the  schooner  above  mentioned  had  no  agency  in  producing  the 
fever  in  the  Otis  family. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  C.  Hicklin. 

I  need  only  add  that  Dr.  Hicklin  is  an  old  and  experienced  phy- 
sician of  this  place,  and  is  perfectly  conversant  with  yellow  fever  in 
all  its  forms.  The  next  cases  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
physicians  were  several  that  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  col- 
league, Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmore,  an  account  of  which  he  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me,  which  is  here  given  in  detail : 

Geo.  a.  Ketchum,  M.  D.: 

Dear  Doctor — ^In  response  to  your  request  relative  to  the  com- 
mencement of  our  last  yellow  fever  epidemic,  I  can  state  the  first 
case  that  came  under  my  observation,  that  presented  any  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  yellow  fever,  was  a  gentleman  from  Sumter  county, 
this  State,  who  arrived  in  the  city  August  28th,  to  consult  me  rela- 
tive to  a  large  chronic  abscess  situated  just  below  the  gluteal  region 
of  one  of  his  thighs.  In  tbe  afternoon  of  that  day  I  evacuated 
from  it  more  than  a  quart  of  scrofulous  pus.  On  the  succeeding 
day,  about  12  A.  M.,  he  was  taken  with  a  chill,  followed  by  fever 
that  lasted  thirty-six  hours,  and  was  followed  by  collapse  and  black 
vomit.  The  paroxysm  commenced  on  the  29th ;  oh  the  31st  collapse 
occurred,  and  more  or  less  black  vomit  was  present  during  the  31st 
of  August  and  1st  of  September.  Death  took  place  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  2d  of  September.  The  body,  after  death,  presented  the 
characteristics  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Gaines  attended  this  case  with 
me,  and  remarked  that  if  there  had  been  other  cases  of  fever  in  the 
city  he  could  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  a  case  of  yellow 
fever,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence  we  concluded  that  it  was 
a  case  of  pysemia,  the  complication  so  much  dreaded  in  dealing  with 
cold  abscesses.  The  second  case  that  came  into  my  hands  was  a 
German  girl,  at  Mr.  Isaac  Goldsmith's,  comer  Franklin  and  Church: 
saw  her  Friday,  September  16th,  at  the  inception  of  the  attack  ;  fe^ 
ver  lasted  until  Sunday  night;  she  threw  up  black  vomit  on  Mon- 
day, and  died  on  Tuesday.  Saturday,  the  17th,  I  was  called  to  see 
two  employees  of  the  N.  O.  M.  T.  R.  E.  Company,  on  Claiborne  be- 
tween Eslava  and  Madison ;    they  had  been  sick  for  five  days  when 
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first  seen ;  one  was  throwing  up  black  vomit,  the  other  threw  it  up 
the  succeeding  day  5  Hiram  died  the  19th,  the  one  who  last  threw 
up  the  vomit,  and  Loveling,  who  was  throwing  up  the  vomit  when 
first  seen,  lasted  until  the  latter  part  ot  the  week.  After  these 
cases  the  disease  spread  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  days  it  was  pro- 
nounced epidemic.  I  refer  you  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Whit«,  U.  S. 
A.,  for  the  history  of  a  case— servant  girl  of  Gten.  Eeese,  IT.  S. 
Corps  Engineers.  I  was  present  at  an  examination  of  her  body.  In 
the  absence  of  black  vomit  I  could  not  say  positively  that  it  was  a 
death  from  yellow  fever,  yet  the  cadaver  and  autopsy  presented 
all  the  required  evidence  save  the  vomit.  All  of  the  cases  detailed 
were  unacclimated ;  Larkius  was  just  from  the  country,  Hiram 
and  Loveling  were  recently  from  the  North  and  had  not  passed  a 
summer  in  the  city,  the  Oerman  girl  at  J.  Goldsmith's  had  been  in 
the  country  but  a  few  months :  the  servant  girl  at  Gen.  Eeese's,  cor- 
ner St.  Emanuel  and  Eslava,  died  some  eight  or  ten  days  before  any 
of  my  cases,  except  Larkins,  were  seen.  She  was,  I  believ^  from 
Columbus,  Mississippi. 

Tours,  truly,  J.  T.  Gilmobe,  M.  D. 

To  go  ba^k  a  little  in  the  record,  it  is  important  to  state  that,  com- 
ihencing  about  the  first  week  in  September,  many  cases  of  fever 
occurred,  particularly  in  the  lower  or  southern  part  of  the  city, 
where  miasmatic  diseases  are  most  rife,  which  gave  rise  to  much 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  practitioners.  Several  of  these  cases 
proved  fatal,  without,  however,  manifesting  any  well-marked  symp- 
toms of  yellow  fever.  These  attacks,  commencing  as  ordinary  in- 
termittent or  remittent  fever,  rapidly  assumed  a  congestive  and 
pernicious  type,  with  symptoms  of  great  nervous  disturbance,  with 
much  nausea  and  vomiting  and  prostration.  In  fact,  all  cases  of 
fever  looked  more  threatening,  and  many  anxious  fears  were  ex- 
pressed by  our  more  observant  practitioners  on  noticing  the  grave 
and  unusual  syinptoms  grafting  themselves  on  our  ordinary  mala- 
rial fevers.  Finally,  there  occurred  cases  here  and  there,  principal- 
ly, however,  in  the  lower  part  of  town,  that  attacked  with  an  ordi- 
nary chill — soon  showed  signs  of  extreme  prostration,  a  yellowish 
hue  of  skin  and  eyes,  much  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day  threw  up  unmistakable  black  vomit,  and  died.  None 
of  these  cases  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  shipping,  and 
none,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  had  had  any  intercourse  with  the 
sick.  I  saw  several  of  the  cases  of  congestive  type  of  fever  alluded 
to,  but  did  not  see  any  case  in  which  I  recognized  any  yellow  fever 
symptoms  until  the  morning  of  the  18th  September,  when  I  was 
called  to  see  a  patiei^  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Dearborn 
streets,  about  a  half  mile  from  the  shipping,  who  had  been  confined 
nearly  one  month  to  his  house  by  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery. 
Soon  after  I  saw  him  he  threw  up  black  vomit  and  continued  to  do 
so  during  the  day,  and  died  that  night,  his  skin  and  eyes  having  as- 
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Slimed  a  deep  lemon  color.  His  residence  was  qnite  remote  from 
tbe  localities  where  otber  cases  had  occurred,  and  I  re^rarded  it  as 
one  of  those  cases  that  showed  nnmistakably  that  a  new  death-deal- 
ing poison  had  fastened  itself  upon  our  devoted  city — a  new  ele- 
ment in  the  atmospltere  to  bring  sickness  and  death  in  onr  commu- 
nity, I  saw  no  otker  case  until  the  20th,  and  daring  that  first  day 
of  my  observation  of  the  epidemic  I  was  called  to  ten  cases  which, 
bad  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in  as  many  different  aod  widely  sep- 
arated localities.  Thus,  aft3r  two  or  t^ree  weeks  of  gatherings 
clouds  and  mutterings  of  thunder,  the  storm  at  last  burst  upon  us 
in  all  its  fury.  Whence  came  this  new  infection  t  How  was  it 
spread  from  place  to  place,  making  its  appearance  in  several  locali- 
ties at  ODC  and  the-same  time  f  What  nourished  and  fed  this  infant 
germ  until,  like  a  mighty  giant,  it  reached  forth  its  capacious  arms 
and  clasped  the  entire  community  in  its  foul  embrace  f  How  can 
similar  visitations  be  prevented  t  These  are  questions  upon  the  so- 
lution M  which  depends  in  no  small  degree  the  future  prosperity  of 
our  State's  only  seaport.  These  are  subjects  worthy  the  earnest  in- 
vestigation of  Alabama's  brightest  intellects. 

It  would  not  be  becoming  or  admissible  in  a  paper  like  this  to  en- 
ter fully  into  the  discussion  of  these  several  subjects,  or  to  cite  the 
example  of  other  epidemics  occurring  at  the  many  localities  and  on 
shipboard,  which  might  elucidate  any  favorite  theory  or  opinion.  It 
is  my  province  to  de^l  only  with  this  epidemic,  and  extract  from  it 
any  facts,  and  put  them  on  record,  that  may  be  made  useful 
in  future  investigations.  A  short  review,  then,  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  earlier  cases,  and  their  bearing  on  subse- 
quent events,  witl  be  all  that  I  will  attempt,  with  a  statement  of 
some  of  the  peculiarities  that  marked  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  connection  between  the 
bateh  of  cases  that  occurred  in  the  Otis  family  and  the  arrival  at 
the  Otis  sawmill  of  the  schooner  Louisa  Wellington^  last  from  Ha- 
vana. I  will  here  state,  "  par  parenthesis^"  that  the  fever  had  been 
prevailing  in  New  Orleans  several  weeks,  and  that  there  was  con- 
stant daily  communication  between  that  city  and  this  by  steamboat. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  Louisa  W.  are  that  she  arrived  at 
this  port  on  the  19th  of  August^  lay  in  the  stream  two  weeks  betore 
coming  to  the  wharf  at  the  mills,  took  in  a  part  of  her  cargo, 
dropped  down  to  the  lower  bay  on  6th  September,  and  sailed  for 
Havana  on  the  11th  September. 

From  the  time  of  leaving  Havana,  up  to  the  time  of  sailing  from 
this  port,  no  case  of  sickness  had  occurred  on  board,  having  been 
in  this  port  from  August  19  to  September  lli 

The  residence  oi  the  Otis  family  was  nine  or  ten  squaires  from  the 
mill^  and  none  of  the  family  were  nearer  than  tiiat  to  the  vessel, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Otis,  Sr.,  the  first  case  attacked,^  his  dis- 
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ease  not  9«8amiDg  the  af>pearaiic«  of  yellow  fever  until  the  fl£kh  4fty 
of  his  attack. 

The  next  suspicions  case  was  that  occurring  in  the  pn^eti^  of  Dr. 
Gilmore.  An  invalid,  Mr.  I^rkin,  arrived  in  the  city  on  the  3Sth  of 
August,  ff  om  Sumter  county,  A  large  chronic  abscess  was  evacu- 
ated on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  on  the  suoceeding  dciy  he  was 
taken  with  chill,  followed  by  fever,  which  lasted  thirty-si:^  hours ;  to 
this  succeeded  collapse,  black  voniit,  and  death  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  2d  September. 

Now  this  patient  did  not  go  near  the  shipping,  had  rooms  at  a  re^ 
mote  point  from  any  sudi  focus  of  imfecUon.  He  was  enfeebled  by 
disease,  and  his  system  could  oifer  but  little  resistance  to  any  atr 
mospheric  poison  to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  Then  followed,  in 
rapid  succession,  the  other  cases  already  detailed,  until  about  the 
22d  of  September,  when  the  epidemic  was  fully  upon  us,  wide- 
spread, destructive,  and  sweeping  all  other  diseases  away  from  its 
path. 

There  is  no  evidence  then  connecting  the  ^gin  of  this  epidemic 
with  the  schooner.  L.  W.  Larkin  had  died  with  black  vomit,  be- 
fore or  about  the  time  she  first  came  up  to  the  wharf  at  the  mills. 
He  was  at  no  time  near  her,  being  confined  to  his  room  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  the  city  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  case  I 
referred  to,  which  after  a  confinement  to  bis  house  for  a  month  with 
dysentery,  threw  up  black  vomit,  and  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  was  another  case  in  point  where  the  poison  sought  him  out  in 
his  sick  chamber,  set  its  seal  upon  him,  and  his  yellow  hue,  black 
vomit,  collapse  and  death,  revealed  the  nature  of  the  stroke  that 
slew,  but  left  no  foot-prints  to  tell  whence  it  came.  All  the  ottier 
earlier  cases  were  as  completely  disconnected  witti  the  schooner,  as 
were  those  referred  to.  The  most  notable  facts  connected  with  its 
origin  and  gradual  progress  are :  First,  That  just  previous  to,  and 
daring  the  two  or  three  weeks  just  proceeding  its  ^idemie  form, 
there  was  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  mplarial  fevers, 
particulariy  in  those  occurring  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  city ; 
these  were  more  frequent,  more  intractable  and  nu^re  pernicious  or 
malignant  in  their  aspect.  Second,  The  earlier  ca^aes  of  yellow  fe- 
ver, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  occurred  in  the  Southern  portion 
oi  the  city,  and  throughout  the  epidemic  that  portion  of  the  city 
was  most  severely  scourged. 

The  link  that  seems  to  connect  these  two  ^etcts  is,  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  is  notoriously  the  most  iifihealthy  district  of  the 
city,  and  the  universal  medical  opinion  is  that  it  is  rendered  so  by 
what  is  known  as  the^  Choctaw  Point  swamp — a  terribly  offensive 
swamp— including  many  acres  of  stagsant  wat^,  made  ^r  more  in- 
salnbrious  by  the  fact  tiiat  the  nightly  scavengers  haViC  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  used  this  as  the  resceptacle  of  their  filthy  loads,  whilst 
t^  carcasses  of  dead  animals  and  the  r^use  and  of&d  «f  stills  adod 
/    28 
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lanes  and  kitchens,  have  all  been  deposited  here,  to  nudergo  de- 
composition, and  to  load  the  atmosphere  with  the  death-dealing  poi- 
sons evolved. 

The  prevailing  wind,  during  the  summer  months,  is  from  the  South, 
and  the  balmy  breeze,  fresh  from  the  gulf,  sweeps  over  this  pestifer- 
ous swamp  and  strikes  that  portion  of  the  city  which  has,  with  rare 
exceptions,  proved  the  starting  point  of  our  deadly  epidemics. 

The  inferences  forced  on  my  mind,  from  a  careful  review  of  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  this  and  other  epidemic 
visitations  to  Mobile,  are : 

1st.  That  Mobile  is  situated  in  what  may  be  termed  the  yellow 
fever  zone,  and  is  constantly  subject  to  epidemics  of  yellow  fever, 
either  of  domestic  or  imported  origin,  so  long  as  her  sanitary  con- 
dition is  so  bad,  and  the  localizing  causes  of  disease  are  so  multi- 
tudinous ;  and  whilst  there  are  climatic  and  topographical  disadvant- 
ages which  are  constantly  charged  with  being  the  essential  causes  of 
the  insalubrity  of  Mobile,  still  they  sink  into  insignificance  when 
we  consider  the  mighty  influence  exerted  by  the  preventable  causes 
of  these  diseases. 

2d.  That  insalubrious  circumstances  that  produce  a  constantly 
high  death  rate,  and  the  localizing  causes  of  disease  generally,  are 
the  most  important  and  the  most  preventable  causes  of  the  epidem- 
ics that  visit  Mobile. 

3d.  That  while  these  insalubrious  circumstances  may  exist  with- 
out in  themselves  producing  yellow  fever,  (though  by  their  influ- 
ench  greatly  increasing  the  death  rate),  still,  should  a  vessel  arrive 
with  those  sick  of  the  disease,  or  a  vessel  that  had  had  recently  a 
sick  crew  aboard,  it  may  add  the  one  element  lacking  to  make  up 
the  combination  necessary  for  its  production,  and  the  poison  at 
once  becomes  active,  and  the  result  may  be  a  malignant  and  wide- 
spread epidemic. 

There  are  facts  sufficient  on  record  to  prove,  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  fever  on  ship-board; 
that  a  vessel,  in  bad  sanitary  condition,  from  accumulation  of  filth 
and  combination  of  deleterious  agents,  may  generate  the  fever 
whilst  navigating  the  seas  in  the  yellow  fever  zone.  This  fact,  pro- 
ven by  the  occurrence  of  undoubted  instances,  why  may  we  not  in- 
fer that  the  like  occurrence,  in  our  Southern  cities,  may  always  be 
looked  for  when  a  combination  of  circumstances,  necessary  for  the 
evolution  of  the  poison,  conspire  to  give  it  activity. 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  poison  of  this  fever  is  allied^  in 
many  respects,  to  malaria,  and  observes,  to  a  certain  extent,  simi- 
lar laws;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  and  indeed  many  facts  in  its 
history  proves  that  it  is  wafted  by  the  winds,  hence  it  is  that  the 
position  of  this  city,  nearest  to  the  pestiferous  spot  of  its  evolution 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  would  be  the  first  to  feel 
its  deleterious  influence.    It  appears  in  the  history  of  this  disease, 
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that  it  scarcely  ever  prevails  at  any  point  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  condition  of  locality  favorable  for  the  evolution  of  the  yellow 
fever  poison  may  not  be  discovered,  and  wherever  the  essential  ele- 
ments are  thus  found  combined  for  its  production,  it  will,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  be  found  that  the  disease  manifests  itself  first  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  prevailing  winds  would  waft  this  aerial  poison. 
We  see  this  fact  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  vicinity  of  quarantine 
grounds,  and  on  board  .vessels  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  infect- 
ed  ports,  when  the  crews  of  those  lying  to  the  windward  of  the  lo- 
cality escape  infection,  whilst  those  to  leeward  soon  show  the  pres- 
ence of  the  destroyer. 

It  would  lengthen  out  this  paper  to  too  great  an  extent,  for  an 
occasion  like  this,  to  enter  fully  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  domestic  origin  of  this  disease,  of  its  source,  and  of  the  nature 
of  its  efficient  cause,  allying  it  to  the  malarial  endemic  fevers  of  the 
same  locality. 

But  whilst  I  admit  that  ^^  no  epidemic,  from  the  dawn  of  medical 
history  to  the  present  day,  has  been  explained  by  appreciable  and 
satisfactory  causes,  except  in  cases  of  contagious  diseases ;  and  al- 
though the  causes  of  yellow  fever  should  never  be  discussed  any 
more  than  the  causes  that  produce,  on  the  same  soil,  a  pernicious 
and  a  nutritive  plant,  yet  the  lessons  of  philosophy  teach  that  yellow 
fever  has  a  cause  or  combination  of  causes  without  which  it  cannot 
appear;  with  which  it  cannot  fail  to  appear,  being  not  the  less  cer- 
tain because  unknown  in  the  present  state  of  science."  Still,  view- 
ing the  facts  connected  with  the  earliest  career  of  this  and  other 
epidemics  occurring  here,  and  also  in  other  localities,  I  am  led  to 
think  they  go  far  to  establish  a  basis  for  the  following  conclusions : 

Ist.  That  the  materies  morU  of  yellow  fever  is  generated  in  certain 
localities,  where  we  find  a  certain  combination  of  circumstances 
opening  to  produce  it. 

2d.  That  in  its  nature  it  is  allied  to  the  efficient  cause  of  malarial 
fevers,  yet  there  is  something  specific  in  it  which  determines  this 
special  and  distinct  type  or  variety  of  fevers,  this  disease,  mi  gene- 
ris^ this  independent  and  distinct  malady  in  cause,  in  symptoms  and 
in  pathological  and  accustomed  characters. 

3d.  That  this  cause  is  developed  on  ship-board,  and  in  localities 
where  all  the  favorable  circumstances  combine  to  give  vitality  to  it 

4th.  That  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  our  country  are  situat- 
ed in  the  zone  or  belt  favorable  for  the  evolution  of  this  cause  of 
disease. 

5th.  As  repugnant  as  it  may  be  to  our  feelings,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  weight  of  evidence  afforded  by  this  epidemic  visi- 
tation is  favorable  to  the  opinion  of  home  origin,  and  affords  no 
evidence  of  its  importation. 

6th.  It  will  not  do  to  make  up  a  settled  opinion,  however,  on  this 
single  observation,  but  it  is  my  design  only  to  add  this  testimony  so 
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that  the  lutttw  ob^^fnef  rttid  historfati  crf  like  events  may  take  it  iti 
eoimection  yfiih  hi«  own  and  others'  observations. 

I  feel  warranted  in  drawing  the  further  conclusion  from  all  the 
facts  and  information  we  have  on  the  subject,  that  there  appears  to 
prevail  at  certain  seasons  in  the  yellow  fever  zone,  a  disposition  to 
the  rapid  evolution  of  the  yellow  ftsver  poison — what  has  been 
termed  an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  usually 
first  developed  in  the  neighborhood  of  low, 'marshy  or  humid,  insa- 
lubrious spots  where  the  efficient  causes  of  malaria  are  operative, 
with  the  addition  of  elements  derived  from  the  existence  of  animal 
effluvia  exhalations,  and  sometimes  of  a  large  population  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  decomposition.  Nor  can  the  occurrence  of  epidemic 
manifestations  of  the  disease  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  between 
ihem — and  the  annual  or  occasional  appearance  of  sporadic  cases 
during  those  periods  of  epidemic  repose  prove  matters  of  astonish- 
ment, since  we  see  that  similar  events  are  observed  in  regard  to 
oth^lr  levers,  to  which  yellow  fever  is  closely  allied.  The  causes  from 
which  ori^niate  our  intermittent  and  remittent  fev^ers  are  known  to 
reside  permanently  in  a  country,  yet  they  do  not  always  operate 
with  the  same  energy.  The  tnorbific  cause  remains  some  seasons  in 
ian  altnost  quiescent  state,  and  fevers  occur  comparatively  rarely; 
at  anothei*  time  they  exhibit  tinusual  activity,  and  we  have  those 
tyi>es  of  fever  Very  prevalent.  Kow  these  facts  are  also  observed 
in  the  history  of  yellow  fever. 

I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  supposed 
influence  (rf  meteorological  condfitions  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  yellow  fever,  as  those  of  heat,  of  humidity,  and  of  electrical 
states  of  the  atmosphere*  In  examining  the  history  of  the  disease, 
we  find  that  it  has  prevailed  with  fearful  violence  in  dry  seasons, 
and  arid  localities.  Here  and  in  New.  Orleans  we  are  as  liable  to  its 
invasions  in  seasons  of  great  humidity.  Dr.  Craigie,  in  his  Practice 
of  Medicine,  makes  the  following  observation  on  this  point,  which 
contains,  1  thmk,  much  that  explains  many  of  the  paradoxical  phe- 
noMenia  that  illustrate  the  history  of  this  disease.  He  says: 
"  Whatever  resemblance  there  may  be  in  the  character  of  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature  in  tropical  countries,  it  is  clear  that  every  sea- 
*tWi  is  not  in  aA  eqiM  dejgree  prodtrctive  of  fever.  I  have  already 
referred  to  periods  of  imniiinity  from  fevers  in  situations  in  which 
the  disease  is  an  epidemical  product;  and  ifc  has  been  otten  re- 
ibarked  th^  previous  to  1793,  though  spo**adic  cases  were  common, 
and  occasional  small  epidemics  appeared  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  of 
war  ft*oin  th^  West  Indies,  itiost  of  the  islands  had  senjoyed  a  period 
of  comparative  health,  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  yeara  This  fact 
indieaiteiJr,  I  conceive,  a  sort  of  cycle  or  periodical  revolution  in  the 
train  of  atmospheric  phenomena  which,  at  the  end  of  certain  peri- 
odis,  aBsilUie  the  same  position  and  combination  in  regard  to  each 
othei*.^    Atid  %e  mane  noxious  a^d  itanocuom^  products^  whether 
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gaseotis,  animalcnlar,  organic,  crftogamic,  or  inoi^^iiic  results,  as 
in  the  cycle  in  which  the  same  phenomena  were  previously  observed. 
It  is  some  such  law  which  governs  animated  nature,  and  determines 
those  movements ;  and  which  is  seen  in  inanimate  nature  as  well, 
governing  and  influencing  many  of  the  curious  phenomena  that  the 
naturalist  sees  with  wonder  and  speculates  on.  It  appears  that  yel- 
low fever  becomes  epidemic  neither  in  consequence  of  intense  tem- 
perature alone,  nor  humidity,  nor  fllth,  nor  the  presence  of  foul 
docks  and  wharves,  nor  desicated  marshes,  nor  decomposed  cabba- 
ges, or  coffee,  or  mangoes,  nor  even  charred  ships'  holds,  but  in  a 
certain  condition  of  the  atmosphere  which  recurs  at  very  uncertain 
intervals,  and  of  the  recurrence  of  which  the  circumstances  now 
enumerated  are  indications.  The  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  cause  of  fever,  but  as 
an  effect  of  the  febriferom  state  of  the  atmosphere^  which  thus  displays 
its  insalubrious  influence  iiot  only  on  the  human  race,  but  in  the 
vegetable  world,  and  on  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Now 
in  the  epidemic  under  notice^  I  have  failed  in  tracing  it  to  any  exotic 
origin,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
earlier  cases,  must  leave  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  that  the 
morbid  poison  was  being  evolved  in  our  midst,  and  was  active  and 
operative  at  distant  points  on  those  who  had  had  no  connection  with 
any  shipping  or  other  foreign  agent  capable  of  producing  it. 

"  Probably  if  we  would  cease  to  search  for  the  specific  cause  of  yel- 
low fever,  and  enquire  more  diligently  into  the  laws  which  govern 
the  epidemic  visitations,  adopting  the  philosopher's  plan,  who  inves- 
tigates the  laws  and  not  the  cause  (^  attraction,  gravitation,  of  mag- 
netism or  electricity,  we  would  possibly  arrive  at  more  satisfactory 
results,  for  the  truth  is,  if  the  causes  or  efficient  properties  of  cer- 
tain conditions  or  combinations  of  objective  matter  w^«  known,  so 
that  epidemics  could  be  perc  ived  as  their  necessary  effect,  with  all 
the  certainty  of  a  physical  law,  it  by  no  means  follows  ibskt  thoee 
causes  and  conditions  could  be  altered  or  removed  so  as  to  prevent 
epidemics  altogether.  A'nd  from  past  experience  we  must  admit 
that  to  know  the  phenomenal  laws  of  epidemics,  and  how  to  cure 
the  sick,  are  more  within  the  reach  of  man  than  the  prevention  of 
epidemics.''  Yet  past  experience  should  not  prevent  the  constant 
accumulation  of  facts— should  not  interfere  with  our  constant  at- 
tempt at  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  these  facts.  So  that 
we  may,  at  least,  by  close  observation  of  the  laws  which  govern  epi- 
demics, arrive  at  an  acquaintairce  with  what  may  prove  to  be  the 
efficient  cause  of  their  production. 

We  know  froni  the  history  ot  this  disease  that  the  cause  has 
ceased  to  be  operative  in  a  widely  epidemic  form  in  many  places 
that  were  desolated  year  after  year  by  it^  fearful  ravages.  Phila- 
delphia, for  example,  in  1793,  lost  4,00()  o^  her  inhabitants  5  in  1797 
1,000  died  5  in  1798  5,000  died.    The  sanitary  reform  that  has  been 
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put  in  practice  since  then  has  driven  away,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
sources  of  its  malarial  fevers,  ana  good  drainage,  paved  streets  and 
a  bountiful  supply  of  good  water  to  supercede  the  use  of  well  and 
pump  water,  which  was  tainted  by  percolation  from  a  thousand  or 
more  privies  which  constituted  the  daily  drink  of  the  people,  not 
only  as  a  beverage,  but  was  constantly  consumed  for  various  dietetic 
purposes.  Second,  to  have  been  active  agents  in  annihilating  its 
former  epidemic  desolations  5  vessels  arrive  there  with  it,  but  it 
obtains  no  foothold.  A  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  epidemic  Aisitations  to  many  of  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  the  cessation  of  these  attacks  with  the  concurrent  facts 
of  their  sanitary  reform,  and  the  active  measures  adopted  to  im- 
prove their  healthful  condition  might  lead  to  many  facts  that  might 
be  engrafted  with  advantage  upon  the  health  ordinances  of  Mobile. 
My  own  conviction,  from  what  I  have  observed  from  a  familiarity 
with  local  facts  in  this  connection,  for  twenty-five  years,  is  that  the 
sanitary  condition  of  our  fair  city  can  be  improved  almost  indefi- 
nitely, uot  by  establishing  rigid  quarantine  alone;  not  by  looking 
without  her  limits  altogether  for  the  source  of  her  yellow  fever  epi- 
demics, but  by  looking  within  her  own  corporate  limits  for  the  effi- 
cient and  active  agents  operating  so  constantly  to  destroy  her  fair 
promise  for  future  wealth,  population,  commerce,  and  greatness,  and 
by  ruining  and  destroying  the  combination  of  causes  which,  when  ex- 
isting, seem  to  give  energy  to  the  morbid  product.  What  then  are 
the  needs  of  this  city  to  improve  its  general  healthfulness,  and  to 
annihilate  these  ever  recurring  epidemic  visitations  ?  I  will  merely 
state  them  without  going  into  a  labored  argument  to  prove  them,  or 
to  state  upon  what  data  I  found  my  views.  First. — ^A  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  good  and  wholesome  water  for  all  household  and  domestic 
purposes,  and  for  public  use  in  cleansing  the  streets.  Second. — ^An 
entire  abandonment  of  all  well,  pump,  or  drove  well  water  in  all  the 
more  thickly  settled  portious  of  the  city.  Third. — The  enaction  and 
rigid  enforcement  of  laws  for  insuring  cleanliness.  Fourth. — ^The 
thorough  paving  of  the  streets,  with  a  proper  system  of  drainage. 
Fifth, — The  complete  renovation  of  the  city  front,  so  that  the 
wharves  and  ships  should  no  longer  be  made  a  net- work  in  which  to 
catch  and  hold  all  the  filth  that  finds  its  way  into  the  river.  The 
drainage  and  filling  in  of  ponds  and  swamps  and  low  places,  th^ 
conversion  of  the  pestiferous  Choctaw  swamp  into  a  beautiful  and 
cultivated  park.  Sixth. — Placing  the  privies  under  a  rigid  police 
system,  so  as  to  procure  their  proper  constructioD,  emptying  and 
cleansing  and  purification  at  the  proper  seasons.  Do  this,  and  do 
it  well,  and  then,  perhaps,  like  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  l^ew 
York,  her  shipping  may  carry  her  commerce  and  bring  back  the 
fruits  and  products  of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  without  the  fear  of  bringing  with  it  the  germs  of  this  desolat- 
ing disease.    The  seed  may  be  brought,  but  it  will  find  no  congenial 
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soil  in  which  to  flourish ;  the  conditions  necessary  for  it ^  germina- 
tion, its  growth,  and  Iruition  will  no  longer  exist. 

Peculiar  Chabactebistics. 

There  were  a  few  striking  peculiarities  observed  in  connection 
with  the  past  epidemic,  and  without  wearying  you  with  any  re- 
marks about  its  well-known  symptomatology,  I  will  just  refer  to 
those  peculiar  features  observed  the  past  season. 

It  appeared  almost  simultaneously,  or  in  quick  succession,  at  sev- 
eral localities,  all  more  or  less  distant  from  the  shipping  and 
wharves.  Several  of  the  earlier  cases  were  females,  all  among  the 
unacclimated.  Few  of  mix^.d  blood  were  attacked  during  its  preva- 
lence, but  many  native  children  fell  victims  to  it.  In  fact,  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  had  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  of  the 
physicians,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many 
more  children  recovered,  after  having  had  the  black  vomit,  than 
did  grown  persons  after  the  supervention  of  the  same  symptom. 
There  was  always,  on  the  second  and  third  days,  a  great  desire  ex- 
pressed for  food ;  this  appetite  is  always  a  very  provoking  symptom, 
for  the  desire  for  food  always  seems  to  be  strongest  at  that  period 
when  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  indulge  it.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  some  time  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever, 
there  was  almost  always  great  complaint  of  pain  in  the  lower  bow- 
els, and  generally  with  this  there  was  paralysis  of  the  bladder  for 
a  short  time,  but  it  often  occurred  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
quite  necessary  to  relieve  the  patient  by  the  use  of  the  catheter. 
The  mind  was  generally  intact  until  within  a  few  hours  of  dissolu- 
tion, but  when  delirium  did  occur  it  was  usually  of  the  character 
which  supervenes  upon  blood-poisoning.  Convulsions  were  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  even  in  children.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture about  this  epidemic,  however,  was  the  very  marked  tendency 
to  relapse,  and  even  to  have  a  second  attack  as  late  as  from  two  to 
five  weeks  after  convalescence  from  the  first  attack.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  believed  that  in  the  way  of  non-recurrence  yellow  fever 
presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  fevers  generated  by  specific 
miasms.  The  protection  acquired  by  this  extinction  of  suscepti- 
bility has  generally  been  esteemed  as  guaranteeing  acclimation  and 
affording  Exemption  from  second  attacks.  It  is  well  established  in 
the  history  of  all  diseases  of  malarious  origin  that  the  liability  to 
their  influence  is  greatly  increased  by  their  previous  development. 
Eecurrence  and  relapse  is  a  pathognomonic  and  striking  character 
in  their  symptomatology.  And  by  this  law  of  non-recurrence  univer- 
sally admitted  to  obtain  in  yellow  fever,  there  is  not  only  a  dissimi- 
larity but  a  species  ot  antagonism  to  the  action  of  malaria  alto- 
gether irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  origin. 
With  these  well-known  and  acknowledged  laws  familiar  to  us,  we 
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recognized  this  relapsing  feature  in  the  past  epidemic  as  something 
unusual,  and  as  probably  showing  the  influence  of  malaria  in  modi- 
fying to  some  extent  even  the  operation  of  the  specific  cause  of  yel- 
low fever,  or  at  least  showing  its  influence  running  in  the  system. 
Another  fact  that  impressed  me  very  forcibly  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  was  the  oft-repeated  evidence  of  morbific  accumula- 
tion. It  is  true,  we  find  analogies  for  this  in  measles,  hooping- 
cough,  scarlatina,  smallpox,  etc.,  where,  in  public  asylums  or  hos- 
pitals, these  several  diseases  multiply  their  toxic  agency  wit^ 
largely  increased  fatality.  And  during  the  past  season  there  was 
manifested  very  strikingly  the  great  increments  attributable  to  this 
cumulative  proclivitj'^  observed  in  maladies  universally  held  to  be 
specific.  The  practical  lesson  impressed  on  me  by  the  observation 
of  these  facts  was  never  to  allow  two  yellow  fever  patients  to  re- 
main in  the  same  room,  and  under  no  circumstances  would  I  permit 
them  to  occupy  the  same  bed,  and  always  to  insist  upon  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air  into  the  apartment. 

With  legard  to  the  bearing  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city, 
as  suggested  by  the  facts  and  observations  which  have  accumulated 
for  years  back,  I  am  satisfied  that  to  a  very  great  extent  the  remedy 
against  the  wide-spread  and  desolating  epidemics  of  yellow  fever 
here  are  in  our  own  hands. 

Keep  the  city  clean — ^remove,  all  filth  as  soon  as  discovered. 
These  operations  must  be  enforced  on  a  large  scale  and  a  thorough 
plan.  A  Board  of  Health  with  police  powers  should  be  creat^, 
whose  duty  should  be  to  inspect  private  yards  and  lots  as  well  as 
public  streets ;  to  see  that  low  places  are  filled  up — that  privies  are 
emptied  at  least  once  in  three  months,  and  to  see  that  no  filth  or 
nuisances  collect  about  the  wharves  or  under  them.  Besides  all 
this,  the  streets  should  be  paved — efficient  water  works,  capable  of 
supplying  abundantly  with  this  health-giving  fluid  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  a  system  of  thorough  drainage  instituted. 

A  wise  system  of  sanitary  police  has  done  much  for  other  cities ; 
why  should  not  Mobile  receive  the  same  advantage  ^ 

The  fever  subsided  at  once  after  the  appearance  of  those  killing 
white  frosts  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  November. 

Since  the  subsidence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  November  last  the 
health  of  the  city  has  not  been  disturbed  by  any  pestilential  dis- 
ease. There  has  been  almost  an  entire  exemption  from  any  epi- 
demic influence,  if  we  except  t^at  of  roseola,  which  has  Beea  quite 
prevalent  during  February,  and  has  continued  until  within  a  week 
or  two.  Pulmonary  complaints  of  an  acute  character  have  been  tar 
less  than  usual,  and  the  type  of  all  acute  diseases  has  been  mild, 
though  usually  of  an  asthenic  character. 
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SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  TRISMUS  NASCENTIUM, 

BY  GEO.  A.  KETCfiUM,  M.  D. 

Bead  before  the  Mobile  Medical  Society,  July  4, 1871,  and  by  a  vote 
of  the  Society  respectfully  referred  to  the  Medical  Association 
of  the  State. 


Trismus  IN'ascentium,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is  always  a  trau- 
matic tetanus.  Whilst  expressing  this  beliet,  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  think  that  other  circumstances  greatly  modify  the  disease 
and  act  as  strongly  predisposing  causes,  such  as  hot  weather,  foal 
air,  close  confined  apartments,  and  too  much  bed  clothing,  particu- 
larly when  applied  so  as  to  cover  the  facfe  and  head  of  the  i^i^nt. 

The  attacks  usually  occur  within  the  first  nine  oi*  ten  dayd  after 
birth,  and  I  believe  may  almost  universally  be  attributed  to  irrita- 
tion connected  with  the  umbilicus,  arising  either  from  tdo  much 
force  exerted  on  the  cord  during  or  after  delivei^y  of  the  child,  oir 
from  the  tying  or  cutting  of  the  cord,  or  from  an  imperfect  healing 
after  the  cord  has  dropped  oft  The  latter,  I  think  the  most  fre* 
qttent  source  of  the  mischief. 

All  these  conditions  may  be  made  more  freijuently  Operative  in 
producing  the  result  by  foul  air,  close  apartments,  improper  or  care- 
less dressing  of  the  unlbilicus,  and  the  irritation  arising  from  t>er- 
mitting  the  dressing  to  become  foul  from  the  urinary  and  fecal  se- 
cretions, or  from  the  putrefying  cord  itself.  The  gt^eaitet  number  of 
cases^of  this  disease  occurring  among  the  negro  and  poOrei^  classes 
of  large  cities,  rather  than  among  the  more  inteiligeiit  and  cleanly 
of  the  white  population,  and  the  well-known  carelessness  of  ntegi^s 
on  all  matters  relating  to  cleanliness  with  their  <^hildren  gfvei^'  ad- 
ditional importance  to  this  view. 

The  theory  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  and  published  by 
him  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science  in  1846  alnd  1848, 
maintained  that  the  proper  pathological  cdiditioii  was  undue  pres- 
sure upon  the  medulla  ollingata  and  the  nervei^  origiiMtting  from  it, 
by  some  displacement  of  the  cranial  bones,  especially  of  the  occlp^ 
ital.  He  assumes  that  the  occiput  is  displaced  inwardly,  with  its 
edges  overlapped  by  tho«e  of  the  parietal  bones.  This  he  cotwiders 
as  an  oi-dinary  physiological  resillt  of  the  parturient  state,  and  as 
becoming  a  pathological  condition  only  by  persistence  some  time 
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after  birth.  Pressure  made  on  the  occiput  by  the  position  of  the  in- 
fant on  its  back  is  a  cause  of  this  persistence.  The  remedy  he  ad- 
vises is  to  restore  the  bone  to  its  proper  position,  which  may  be 
generally  done  by  .placing  the  infant  on  its  side.  I  do  not  think 
this  theory  possesses  much  merit,  notwithstanding  the  high  author- 
ity from  which  it  originates.  Certain  it  is,  I  have  often  noticed  this 
alight  inequality  or  overlapping  of  the  cranial  bones,  when  there 
was  no  trismus,  and  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  trismus  when  there 
was  no  such  displacement  noticeable,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  re- 
lief afforded  the  symptoms  by  persistently  keeping  the  infant  on  its 
side,  rather  than  on  its  back ;  but  in  all  the  cases  that  I  have  seen 
there  has  been  more  or  less  evidence  of  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  the  investments  of  the  umbilical  vessels  or  of  inflammation  or 
ulceration  at  the  umbilicus ;  and  in  all  such  cases  there  has  been  a 
waDt  of  proper  attention  to  cleanliness,  or  the  inflamed  or  ulcerated 
spot  has  been  fretted  by  the  dressing  or  the  bandage  with  which 
infants  are  made  so  uncomfortable  in  obedience  to  a  useless  custom 
which  enforces  the  tight  flannel  bellyband  as  one  of  the  flrst  inflic- 
tions imposed  upon  the  helpless  little  one  upon  its  entrance  into 
this  world. 

Can  any  rational  physician,  who  has  witnessed  the  usual  style  of 
putting  this  girdle  of  torture  on  the  screaming  and  struggling  in- 
fant, defend  its  use  ?  If  so,  upon  what  grounds  ?  What  good  office 
does  it  fulfil  ?  Again,  another  practice  sprung  from  ignorance  and 
persisted  in  because  the  old  grannies  and  grandmas  do  as  their 
grannies  and  grandmas  did  in  the  century  gone  by,  and  because  the 
enlightened  practitioners  of  the  present  day  do  not  possess  the 
moral  courage  to  pointedly  forbid  its  continuance,  is  that  of  leaving 
the  original  dressing  on  the  navel,  whatever  it  may  be,  sweet  oil  or 
lard,  goose  grease  or  scorched  linen,  until  the  navel  falls  off.  This 
foul  and  putrefying  mass  leaves  the  umbilicus  tender  and  often  in- 
flamed or  ulcerated,  and  then  more  rancid  grease  is  applied  and 
another  tightening  of  the  flannel  bellyband,  which  frets  and  worries 
this  sensitive  point  with  every  inspiration,  expansion  and  movement 
of  the  child,  and  in  fact  tends  not  a  little  to  impede  the  funl^tions 
of  respiration  and  nutrition. 

In  carefully  regarding  all  these  little  minor  details,  our  wonder 
should  be  that  there  are  not  more  ca^s  of  trismus  nascentium  re- 
sulting from  irritation  of  the  extremity  of  the  nerves — this  irrita- 
tion conveyed,  as  in  ordinary  instances  from  a  wound  or  injury,  by 
the  affluent  nerves  to  the  medulla  and  spine,  and  the  spasm  result- 
ing from  reflex  action  by  the  different  nerves  to  the  muscles,  etc. 
As  in  all  other  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  the  spinal  irritation  may 
be  set  on  toot  first  by  the  local  cause — it  soon  becomes  capable  of 
sustaining  itself,  and  thus  necessarily  complicates  the  case  and  adds 
to  its  fatal  tendency,  and  its  powei:  to  resist  the  ameliorating  effects 
of  remedies. 
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When  we  reflect  upon  what  trifling  and  insigniflcant  wounds  or 
injuries  will  often  cause  tetanus,  in  the  youth  or  adult,  we  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  satisfying  our  minds  on  the  the  efficiency  of  the 
causes,  acting  on  the  umbilicus  from  the  moment  of  the  child's  birth 
until  it  has  completed  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days  of  its  life,  in  pro- 
ducing on  its  impressible  nervous  system  a  like  disturbance,  aud 
equally  fatal  trains  of  symptoms. 

These  reflections  on  this  disease,  embodying  as  they  do  my  views 
of  its  nature  and  always  dictating  my  treatment  of  it  for  many 
years  past,  have  been  strengthen^  and  confirmed  by  two  cases 
which  have  lately  fallen  under  my  care : 

Case  first — ^A  fine,  well  formed  child,  born  whilst  the  mother  was 
alone  in  the  room,  she  having  had  only  two  severe  labor  pains,  and 
not  expecting  its  birth  until  she  had  suffered  for  several  hours,  fell 
from  her  and  was  suspended  by  the  cord  until  she  could  reach  her 
couch ;  she  soon  had  attention  and  was  safely  delivered  of  tiie  after- 
birth. Nothing  unusual  occurred,  the  nurse  put  the  usual  dressing 
of  olive  oil,  so  called,  on  scorched  linen,  and  the  time-honored  flan- 
nel belly-band  or  compressor  was  pinned  around  the  infant;  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  day,  the  usual  symptoms  of  trismus  first  mani- 
fested themselves.  I  saw  it  first  twenty-four  hours  after.  The  dis- 
ease was  then  fully  developed,  the  spasms  returning  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  excited  by  any  movement  of  the  child,  or 
by  touching  it. 

I  examined  the  navel  and  heard  the  history  of  its  birth.  There 
was  a  well-marked  purple  ring  around  the  base  of  the  navel,  resem- 
bling a  bruise,  and  almost  deep  enough  for  extravasation,  and  a  small 
suppurrating  ulcer  on  its  apex.  The  nurse  told  me  this  purple  itiark 
was  quite  plain  when  she  first  dressed  it,  and  I  suppojse  it  was  due 
to  the  tension  on  the  cord  producing  probably  a  rupture  of  some  of 
the  membranes,  or  perhaps  of  a  small  blood  vessel.  The  child  died 
on  the  filth  day,  after  much  relief  of  the  symptoms,  however,  appa- 
rently due  to  the  treatment  adopted,  which  I  will  speak  of  presently. 

Case  seeondr-^1  was  called  to  this  case  on  the  evening  of  June  28, 
that  day  completed  the  ninth  since  the  birth  of'the  child;  the 
symptoms  had  first  manifested  themselves  that  morning,  and  were 
gradually  getting  more  and  more  alarming,  until  I  saw  it.  The  child 
exhibited  the  usual  well-marked  and  well  known  symptoms;  had 
been  unable  to  move  all  day,  the  spasms  recurring  about  every 
twenty  minutes  or  half  hour.  I  learned  there  was  nothing  unusual 
at  its  birth.  The  original  dressing  of  the  navel  had  been  kept  on 
until  it  had  become  detached,  and  an  irritable  ugly  sore  was  the  re- 
sult. Some  dressing  of  the  sagefemme  in  attendance  had  been  ap- 
pUed  to  it,  and  when  I  saw  it  it  was  exceedingly  angry-looking, 
dirty,  and  firetted  continually  by  the  bandage,  which  as  usual,  was 
of  doubled  flannel,  tightly  pinned.  I  removed  this  entirely,  had 
the  ulcer  well  washed  and  applied  an  ointment  of  bismuth,  glyce- 
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line  and  carbolic  add,  and  removed  the  bandage  entirely,  and 
every  thing  else  that  vas  tight  about  the  child  which  interfered  in 
any  way  with  its  comfort,  movements  or  easy  respiration. 

In  treating  these  two  cases,  one  occurring  soon  after  the  other,  I 
sought  for  some  remedy  that  held  out  more  promise  of  relief  than 
those  I  had  usually  tried,  and  in  turning  over  in  my  mind  the  dif- 
ferent remedies,  so  highly  vaunted  at  one  time  and  .^o  powerless  for 
good  at  another,  I  could  think  of  none  that  would  better  fulfil  the 
indications  tiiaji  the  chloral  hydrate.  There  were  several  virtues 
X>ossessed  by  this  drug,  or  effects  produced  by  it,  that  seemed  to  me 
to  fit  it  peculiarly  for  the  treatment  of  tMs  disease : 

1st.  Deep  aiid  prolonged  narcotism  can  be  safely  produced  by  it. 

2d.  During  a  portion  of  the  period  >of  narcotism  there  may  be 
complete  anaesthesia  with  absence  of  reflex  actions,  and  a  condition 
(like  that  produced  by  chloroform)  in  which  every  movement  or 
operation  fails  to  call  forth  consciousness. 

3d.  The  hydrate  produces  muscular  relaxation. 

4tti.  The  use  of  it  is  not  attended  with  the  danger  of  opium,  doe» 
not  produce  the  unpleasant  effects  of  opium,  in  fact  it  is  not  of  it- 
self hazardous  afi  is  opium,  canabis  or  calaber  bean,  etc. 

It  (m  the  contrary  is  sale,  and  yet  produces  prolonged  sleep,  re- 
moves sensibility,  brings  down  the  animal  tiCmperature  and  causes 
extreme  muscular  relaxation.  It  is  a  powerful  sedative  of  the  mo- 
tor  and  sensitive  nervous  system.  These  results  are  rapid,  manifest 
and  energetic.  These  effects  were  all  claimed  for  it  by  Professor 
Leibreich,  of  Berlin,  and  my  experience  with  it  fully  satisfies  me 
that  he  does  not  clsAm  too  much  for  it. 

.  I  gave  this  remedy  in  each  of  these  cases  ^  the  first  I  did  not  see 
until  the  symptoms  had  persisted  for  twenty-four  hours — and  thia 
very  persistence  until  the  medulla  and  spine  themselves  keep  up 
the  morbid  action,  independently  of  the  local  cause,  at  once  com- 
I)lieates  the  case,  and  renders  it  much  less  amenable  to  treat- 
ment ;  the  effect  of  it  was  to  lengthen  the  interval  between  the 
spasm  land  produce  pix)longed  sleep  and  an  ability  to  swallow  bat 
not  to  nurse ;  it*died  on  the  fifth  day. 

Th^  ^iBond  I  saw  about  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  first  mMii- 
festations  of  the  disease.  I  gave  it  in  three  grain  doses  every  two 
houiys.  After  the  exhibition  of  it  for  twelve  horn's,  it  nursed  for  the 
first  time  since  its  seizure,  the  sleep  was  more  and  more  prolonged, 
the  spavins  \em  and  less  frequent  5  ite  bowels  were  moved  by  enema, 
obstinate  constipation  easting  in  this  ease,  as  it  usual  does,  and  the 
disease  yielded*  The  child  nursed  more  and  more  freely,  and  its  final 
recovery  waA  assured ;  the  treatment  was  commenced  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Jupe  28,  1870,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  July  3d,  I  pro- 
nq^ncidd  it  entirely  well  and  ceased  my  visits.  The  practical  points 
that  I  wish  to  oali  attention  to  in  this  allusion  to  these  cases  are : 

1st.  Tp  neigard  the  claims  of  injuries  inflicted  on  the  cord  as  the 
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exciting  cause  of  trisnins.  The  influence  of  unwholesome  surround- 
ings as  the  predisposing. 

2d.  The  duty  of  physicians  in  discouraging  the  use  of  all  those 
appliances  cpnnected  with  the  dress  of  new  born  infants,  whicb 
must  necessarily  produce  discomfort,  injconyenience  and  absolute 
danger. 

3d.  From  the  ascertaised  properties  of  the  chloral  hydrate,  to  call 
attention  to  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  therapeutic  agents  in 
the  treatment  of  this  scourge  of  helpless  infancy. 
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DISEASES  OF  MOBILE  FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  END- 
ING JULY  1ST,  1870. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  AJNDERSON,  M.  D.,  OP  MOBILE. 

Bead  before  the  Mobile  Medical  Society,  and  referred  by  vote  of 
the  Society  to  the  State  Medical  Association. 

I  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  epidemics  of  the  one-half  year 
ending  on  July  1st,  1870.  As  I  understand  it,  these  reports  are  in- 
tended only  as  records  of  epidemic  influences  prevailing,  and  not 
as  full  descriptions  of  such  epidemics.  Such  a  description  Would 
be  valuable,  but  it  would  involve  much  labor,  and  would  be  entirely 
too  long  to  read  before  the  society  at  one  sitting. 

The  first  epidemic,  taking  precedence  in  time,  that  I  noticed  in 
Mobile,  commenced  in  December,  1869,  and  extended  through  Janu- 
ary, and  February  of  1870.  This  was  an  influenza,  accompanied  by 
a  severe  bronchitis,  but  so  far  as  I  noticed,  of  a  sub-acute  character. 
The  cases  were  not  inclined  to  yield  to  rash  treatment,  but  were  pro- 
tracted, and  very  exhausting  to  the  patient.  I  often  heard  persons 
remark  that  they  were  never  so  weakened  by  a  severe  cold  before. 
In  many  cases  the  throat,  without  being  ulcerated,  was  very  sore, 
and  the  sorendlss  reaching  below  the  fences,  and  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  usual  gargles^  Most  of  my  patients  were  very  much 
prostrated,  and  I  had  to  allow  stimulants,  such  as  brandy  toddy  and 
champagne  quite  freely :  in  fact,  persons  who  disliked  brandy  and 
whiskey,  seemed  anxious  of  their  own  accord  to  resort  to  them,  feel- 
ing an  instinctive  desire  to  use  some  sort  of  stimulus.  As  I  do  not 
know  the  treatment  pursued  by  other  physicians,  I  cannot  compare 
mine  with  theirs.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  remarks  of  others 
on  this  epidemic,  however,  the  usual  treatment  was  unsatisfactory. 
The  cases  were  tedious,  and  the  patients  generally  convalesced  very 
slowly.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  several  cases  that  fell  under 
my  notice  were  accompanied  by  petechise  quite  evident  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  arms,  and  legs,  thus  indicating  a  certain  amount  of  blood 
poison  in  the  system. 

Comparing  this  with  previous  epidemics  of  a  like  nature,  I  think 
it  was  more  like  an  influenza  that  prevailed  in  1857,  than  any  other 
that  I  have  seen  since  that  period.    The  attacks  were  generally  ush- 
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ered  in  by  a  slight  chill,  followed  up  by  fever  for  several  days.  The 
fever  was  a  remitteDt  type,  rising  at  night  and  subsiding  during  the 
day,  but  not  distinctly  intermittent  at  any  period. 

The  second  epidemic  was  one  of  cerebro-spiual  meningitis.    The 
caaes  of  this  disease  were  so  few  in  number  compared  with  the 
population  of  the  city,  that  it  could  hardly  be  dignified  with  the 
title  of  epidemic,  and  yet  that  there  was  an  epidemic  influence  per- 
vading the  whole  city  and  affecting  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.    In  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty  cases, 
the  influence  culminated  into  an  active  disease,  very  violent  and  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  manage.    The  disease,  on  many  occasions,  pre- 
sented itself  under  different  phases.    Sometimes  the  attack  com- 
menced with  pneumonia,  sometimes  with  what  appeared  to  be  bron- 
chitis, when  suddenly  the  breathing  became  unobstructed,  and  the 
brain  and  upper  part  of  the  spine  were  invaded,  and  all  the  symp- 
toms of  meningitis  became  apparent.    These  symptoms  were  those 
usually  described  in  systematic  treatises  of  this  disease,  namely  : 
pain  in  the  head,  generally  on  the  top  or  back  part  of  the  head,  of 
the  most  excrutiating  character,  pain  that  did  not^seem  to  intermit, 
and  in  some  cases  not  even  to  remit ;  flushed  face,  injected  eyes, 
confusion  of  intellect,  contraction  of  the  spinal  muscles,  that  are  in- 
serted into  the  occipit  5  often  high  fever  with  a  tense  pulse,  but 
sometimes  no  acceleration  of  the  pulse ;  in  a  majority  of  cases  slight 
petechise,  ^hile  in  some  cases  the  petechisB  were  well  marked,  resem- 
bling patches  of  purpura.    Often  there  was  pain  and  soreness  in  all 
the  limbs,  obscurity  of  vision,  and  deafness.    The  pupil  was  some- 
times contracted,  at  others  dilated,  and  in  the  worst  case  that  fell 
under  my  observation  it  was  perfectly  natural.    The  pathology  of 
the  disease  I  consider  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  and  spine  with  effusion  of  pus.    I  made  no  post  mortem 
in  this  epidemic,  but  I  have  made  many,  or  witnessed  many,  when 
prosecuting  my  medical  studies,  where  cases  with  identically  the 
same  symptoms  were  followed  by  efiusion  of  pus.    I  am  told  also 
by  physicians  from  the  interior  'who  made  post  mortem  examina- 
tions of  negroes  who  died  of  this  disease  the  last  spring,  that  large 
eftusions  of  sero-purulent  fluid  were  found.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find 
a  certain  amount  of  paralysis  in  some  cases  that  recovered  from  the 
attacks,  and  I  heard  of  several  whose  deafness  and  obscure  vision 
remained  after  recovery.    I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  treatment  of 
this  terrible  plague  by  the  various  physicians  who  met  with  cases  of 
it    In  the  majority  of  cases  I  suppose  no  treatment  was  effectual. 
Viewing  it  as  an  intense  inflammation,  running  rapidly  to  effusion 
of  pus,  I  considered  calomel  and  mercurial  inunctions  pushed  to 
saUvation  as  the  sheet  anchor.    If  the  case  lasted  long  enough  to 
get  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  the  patient  generally  recovered. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  various  anodynes,  including  large  doses  of 
quinine  that  different  practitioners  administered.    From  all  I  could 
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ledm,  cnps^  leeebes  and  blisters  to  th^  temples  and  iiueha  were  eott- 
sidered  of  benefit. 

I  did  not  see  enough  of  the  disease  to  analyze  it  thoroughly,  or  to 
n»ake  up  my  mind  whether  any  treatment  was  available  in  the  worst 
cases.  The  object  of  this  brief  sketch  is  not  to  speak  of  treatment 
so  much  as  to  record  the  prominent  features  of  the  disease. 

I  mentioned  that  there  was  certainly  an  epidemic  influence  pre- 
vailing extensively  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mobile,  and  which  occa- 
sionally developed  itself  into  actual  disease.  Our  physicians  will 
recollect  the  great  number  of  jiersons,  particularly  adults,  who  suf- 
fered pain  in  the  head,  extending  down  the  neck,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  trapezius  muscle.  In  many  cases,  perhaps  imagina- 
tion may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  pains,  but  there  were  a 
large  number  forced  to  go  to  bed,  although  they  tried  to  keep  up  and 
weather  the  attack.  These  cases  lead  us  to  believe  that  if  the  poi- 
son had  been  more  violent,  we  would  have  had  one  of  those  deso- 
lating epidemics  which  blacken  the  pages  of  medical  history,  and 
render  helpless  and  despondent  the  whole  community. 

The  deaths  frosi  meningitis  amounted  to  58. 

The  third  epidemic  which  I  have  to  notice  is  that  of  rubeola.  As 
early  as  the  20th  of  January  there  were  a  few  cases  of  this  disease, 
and  about  the  last  of  February  it  became  epidemic  and  continued 
so  until  the  1st  of  June.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  epidemic, 
since  that  of  yellow  fever  in  1853,  has  been  so  general  ^  this  one 
of  measles.  From  all  I  can  learn  very  few  families  where  there 
were  young  children  escaped.  The  disease  in  many  cases  was  very 
severe,  and  in  some  very  peculiar.  It  was  preceded  by  cough, 
sneezing,  watery  eyes,  etc.,  as  is  usual,  but  in  various  children  there 
was  for  several  days  only  a  little  redness  of  the  cheeks^  leading  the 
family  and  the  physician  to  believe  that  there  would  be  no  further 
development.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  however,  the  eruption 
broke  out  fully  and  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  symptoms.  A 
large  number  of  the  cases,  i)erhaps  a  majority,  were  attacked  with 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  tonsils,  and  a  distinct  papular  eruption 
was  ^i8ible  on  the  soft  palate  and  on  the  fauces.  Indeed,  the  scar- 
let appearance  of  the  fauces  led  me  several  times  to  believe  that  the 
case  was  scarlet  fever,  and  I  should,  perhaps,  have  continued  to 
think  so  if  one  or  two  skilful  practitioners  had  not  told  me  that 
they  had  seen  cases  ot  the  same  character,  and  that  they  were  all 
undoubtedly  measles. 

I  may  mention  in  passing,  that  the  combination  of  symptoms 
called  by  the  people  blaek  measles  was  seen  quite  often,  and  from  all 
I  could  learn  most  ot  such  cases  died.  In  one  case  that  came  un- 
der my  notice  the  spots  were  as  large  as  my  hand  and  could  easily 
have  peen  mistaken  for  the  patches  of  purpura  hemorrhagica.  The 
intestinal  complications  in  these  cases  went  fhrther  to  show  the 
amount  of  blood-poisoning  in  the  system. 
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I  am  very  sure  that  I  met  with  two  cases  of  measles  without  any 
eruptioD  on  the  face  or  body,  except  a  very  trifling  breaking  out 
around  the  neck,  the  latter  having  the  app.earance  of  very  mild 
prurio.  In  both  of  these  children  the  prodromes  of  measles  were 
well  marked — cough,  fever,  sneezing,  watery  eyes,  etc. — and  both 
of  them  had  a  distinct  eruption  on  the  fauces,  with  highly  injected 
and  slightly  swollen  tonsils  and  uvulata.  These  cases  occurred 
when  other  children  in  the  same  family  had  the  disease  with  all  its 
symptoms,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  were  true  measles. 
Analogy  corroborates  such  an  opinion,  for  many  authors  have  wit- 
nessed varioloid  of  quite  a  severe  type  without  any  eruption  at  all, 
and  mention  is  made  of  cases  where  only  one  or  two  pustules  could 
be  found,  and  they  were  on  the  back  or  legs.  In  1865  two  such 
cases  came  under  my  notice  in  Mobile. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  measles,  I  may  mention  that  there 
were  a  limited  number  of  cases  of  suppressed  measles  and  recur- 
rent measles,  nearly  all  of  which  proved  fatal. 

The  mortuary  record  of  the  epidemic  was  quite  large,  but  still 
not  larger  than  one  would  exi)ect  among  such  a  number  of  cases. 
The  deaths  did  not  probably  amount  to  more  than  IJ  or  2  per  cent, 
of  the  cases,  which  is  a  very  small  mortality.  Still  a  great  many 
cases  were  very  severe,  requiring  active  and  skilful  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  physician.  Even  at  this  date,  when  the  epidemic  is 
over,  children  are  still  dying  with  the  sequelae  of  the  disease. 

Deaths  by  measles,  28. 

I  have  to  record  still  another  epidemic,  viz :  hooping-cough.  Oc- 
casional cases  of  this  complaint  were  met  with  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, and  it  went  on  to  increase  in  number  until  May,  when  it  ap- 
peared evidently  to  decline.  In  April  the  largest  number  of  cases 
prevailed.  I  know  of  nothing  special  to  note  in  its  course  or  treat- 
ment. Prevailing  while  measles  was  still  largely  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  two  diseases  in  a  few  cases  appeared  in  the  same  patient 
at  the  same  time.  The  measles  went  through  its  regular  train  of 
symptoms  and  left  the  hooping-cough  behind  to  continue  its  march. 
Such  cases  were  aggravated,  and  several  weakly  children  suc- 
cumbed under  the  effects  of  the  double  disease.  Leaving  these 
cases  out  of  account,  I  think  the  hooping-cough  did  not,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  assume  a  bad  type.  Upon  inquiry,  I  learn  that  the  ave- 
rage length  of  the  disease  was  about  seventy  days,  I  saw  several 
cases  when  the  whoop  was  quite  noticeable  during  the  fourth 
month. 

In  the  order  of  sequence  I  now  take  up  the  subject  of  smallpox. 
Early  in  June  the  Board  of  Health  hardly  considered  this  disease 
epidemic,  but  as  there  are  still  new  cases  occurring  I  think  it  may 
be  looked  upon,  so  far  as  regards  numbers,  of  an  epidemic  charac- 
ter. The  type  is  evidently  a  mild  one — many  cases,  even  in  young 
uuvaccinated  children,  being  of  the  discreet  character,  and  recover- 
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ing  without  pitting.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  heard  of  so 
many  mild  cases  occurring  in  the  unvaccinated.  Smallpox  attack- 
ing a  young  child,  who  had  never  been  shielded  with  the  prophy- 
laxis of  vaccination,  is  generally  considered  a  fatal  disease.  Forty 
per  cent,  of  such  cases  is  not  a  large  mortality,  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  such  children  died  during  our  late 
epidemic.  Having  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  disease  in  high  northern 
latitudes,  I  have  been  struck  with  its  mildness  in  tlie  more  south- 
ern parts  of  the  temperate  regions.  In  Mobile  particularly,  since 
1850,  every  epidemic  has  been  of  a  mild  type,  although  during 
that  period  a  large  number  have  been  attacked.  During  the  late 
epidemic  several  very  old  persons  died  of  varioloid,  and  I  knew  of 
one  patient  to  die  of  genuine  smallpox,  who  had  had  the  disease 
forty  years  before  in  the  confluent  shape,  and  carried  deep  pits  on 
his  face  as  a  consequence  of  it.  Such  cases,  however,  have  been 
often  recorded. 

When  I  say  that  smallpox  has  been  epidemic,  I  include  the  cases 
of  varioloid  that  we  have  met  with,  for  these  make  up  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  cases  that  have  occurred.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  there  would  have  been  an  extensive  outbreak  of  the  disease,  if 
vaccination  had  not  been  resorted  to  by  a  large  number  of  the  pop- 
ulation. As  is  usual,  the  vaccine  disease  took,  in  many  instances, 
and  thus  prevented  the  spread  of  true  variola.    Deaths  28. 

The  year  1870  seems  to  be  a  smallpox  year.  In  England  it  has 
been  more  general  than  usual.  In  two  of  the  cities  of  France  the 
victims  may  be  counted  by  thousands.  In  Spain  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  it,  without  being  considered  an  epidemic.  In  the 
East  the  number  of  cases  have  been  beyond  the  average.  In  our 
own  country,  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  on  the  sea 
board,  and  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  in  the  interior,  have  been  visited 
with  the  pest,  and  in  New  Orleans  the  epidemic  has  been  severe 
and  fatal.  It  was  estimated  that  in  March  and  April  there  were 
4000  cases  at  one  time  in  our  sister  city. 

As  regards  Mobile,  there  has  certainly  been  an  element  of  blood- 
j^oisoning  in  nearly  all  of  our  cases  of  disease  since  early  in  Janu- 
ary.  It  was  noticed  in  the  influenza  of  the  early  winter  by  several 
of  our  most  astute  practioners.  It  became  more  evident  when  the 
city  was  invaded  by  meningitis.  It  still  showed  its  disposition  to 
hang  on  during  the  prevalence  of  measles,  hooping  cough  and  small- 
pox, and  it  lingers  yet  and  complicates  cases  of  bloody  dysentery 
in  adults  and  children.  Having  my  attention  called  to  it  early  in 
the  season,  I  have  noticed  it  in  the  sequelsD  and  complications  of 
other  diseases.  I  have  seen  healthy  children  droop  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  unrecognizable  trouble  in  the  system — the  same  chil- 
dren in  a  few  days  have  dark  spots  on  the  cutis  vera,  and  wind  up 
with  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  neck.  I  must  attribute  to  this  in- 
fluence the  pertinacity  TTith  which  bowel  disease  of  young  children 
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seem  to  hang  on^and  a  sort  of  mall  aise  which  many  adults  have 
complained  of. 

Guided  by  this  idea  I  have,  after  being  foiled  in  my  usual  treat- 
ment, added  creosote  to  my  prescriptions  for  bowel  complaints  in 
grown  persons  and  children,  and  I  have  generally  seen  marked  im- 
provement after  the  addition  of  this  antisceptic.  I  am  quite  sure, 
indeed,  that  the  exhibition  of  carbolic  acid  assisted  in  the  cure  of 
a  case  of  bloody  dysentery  that  I  was  treating. 

This  blood-poisoning  element,  whatever  it  might  be,  has  lurked 
about  Mobile  for  six  months  past,  and  not  only  showed  itself  in  the 
shape  of  the  various  epidemics  I  have  alluded  to,  but  it  has  compli- 
cated a  large  number  of  cases  which  would  have  been  much  more 
easily  treated,  if  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  had  been  more  pure. 

I  close  this  report,  Mr.  President,  with  the  remark  that  I  know  it 
to  be  very  imperfect.  I  cannot  plead  want  of  time  or  want  of  in- 
clination in  preparing  it  I  have  had  enough  of  both,  but  I  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  mention  any  thing  but  the  fact,  that  there  had 
been  such  and  such  epidemics,  and  to  record  the  striking  peculi- 
arities of  each.  I  saw  no  good  resuli)  from  giving  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  symptoms,  or  from  goipg  to  any  extent  in,to  the  pathology 
of  the  vjuious  diseases.  This  would  have  been  tedious,  and  would 
not  have  come  within  the  scope  of  these  reports,  as  I  regard  their 
intention.  As  I  look  upon  them,  they  are  intended  only  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  important  facts  connected  with  the  medical  history  of 
our  city,  with  the  hope  that  at  some  day  or  other  a  recurrence  to 
them  may  be  of  some  benefit  either  to  science  or  to  humanity. 

With  regard  to  the  loose  manner  in  which,  amid  the  distractions 
of  every  day  life  of  a  physician,  I  have  grouped  the  various  sub- 
jects together,  I  ask  your  indulgence.  But  as  £ar  as  respects  the 
iacts  that  I  have  stated,  I  may  have  been  unconsciously  in  error, 
and  here  I  invite  criticism,  in  order  that  the  report  may  be  as  cor- 
rect as  possible. 


Case  op  Pajulysis  of  the  Cbico-Abytbnoid  Muscles. 


I  was  called  to  visit  a  child  about  two  years  of  age,  who,  being 
perfectly  well  a  few  hours  before  I  saw  it,  was  suddenly  taken  with 
a  convulsion,  which  went  off  in  about  twenty  minutes,  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  great  difftculty  of  breathing.  The  intellect  was  clear. 
There  was  little  fever  j  pulse  slightly  accelerated ;  no  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  and  nothing  comparatively  the  matter  except  a  difficul- 
ty in  respiration,  and  this  trouble  seemed  confined  to  the  larynx. 
Inspection  of  the  throat  internally  showed  no  obstruction.  The  pa- 
tient vomited  what  it  had  eaten,  and  had  a  natural  discharge  from 
the  bowels.  The  diagnosis  of  the  case  puzzled  me.  The  attack  was 
80  sudden  and  the  child  so  healthy  before  it,  yet  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes  it  was  prostrate,  with  rather  difficult  articulc^on,  and 
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a  respiratory  trouble  which  if  not  shortly  relieved  must  prove  fatal. 
I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  nervous  lesion,  but  where  was  the 
origin  of  it!  Was  it  in  the  brain,  or  in  the  extremity  of  the  laryn- 
giaT  nerves  !  I  examined  the  nucha  carefully,  but  found  no  tender- 
ness. It  was  above  the  origin  of  the  diaphragmatic  nerve,  because 
the  diaphragmatic  contractions  were  good  enough.  The  chest,  too, 
expanded  laterally,  which  showed  the  intercostals  to  be  intact.  It 
was  below  the  tubercula  quadregemina,  because  the  vision  was  per- 
fect. It  was  even  below  the  tuber  annulare,  because  volition  and 
consciousuess  of  pain,  independent  of  intellectual  action,  seemed 
to  be  natural.  Hence  the  ganglionic  centre  of  the  tuber  annulare 
was  performing  its  functions  naturally.  It  occurred  to  me  then, 
that  it  must  be  a  trouble  of  some  sort  about  that  portion  of  the  me- 
dulla that  presides  over  breathing,  and  yet  breathing  in  the  main 
seemed  to  be  good ;  it  was  only  in  the  larynx  or  in  the  glottis  that 
it  was  deficient,  and  there  it  was  of  a  wheezing  character. 

Now,  you  will  remember  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve  gives  off 
four  principal  branches.  The  inferior  laryngeal  is  one  of  these 
branches,  and  this  nerve  supplies  the  posterior  crico  arytenoid  mus- 
cles. These  muscles  preside  over  the  movement  of  the  vocal  cords, 
and  when  they  are  paralyzed  the  cords  become  lax  and  interfere  se- 
riously with  the  efforts  of  respiration.  This  was  exactly  the  state 
of  my  patient.  She  presented  the  appearance  of  a  dog  in  which 
the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  were  divided.  There  was  the  same  in- 
effectual inspiration,  a  part  of  the  air  going  into  the  chest,  but  a 
part  driven  back  by  the  eajjaratory  effort. 

The  pneumogastric  is  a  sensitive  nerve,  and  neither  it  nor  its 
branches  have  any  motor  influence,  coming  from  its  own  origin, 
namely,  the  ganglion  of  the  restiform  process;  but  it  gets  sensi- 
tive fibres  from  the  facial,  the  sublingual,  and  the  first  and  second 
cervical  nerves,  and  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  during  the  spasm 
of  the  child,  which  probably  was  caused  by  a  slight  chill,  there  was 
a  congestion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  limited  to  a  very  small  point, 
which  caused  all  the  difficulty.  Why  was  not  the  voice,  then,  en- 
tirely stopped  f  Why,  simply  because  the  spinal  accessory  is  the 
nerve  which  sends  to  the  pneumogastric  the  motor  filaments  which 
preside  over  the  muscles  forming  the  voice,  and  the  spinal  accessory 
arises  principally  from  the  nervous  substance  included  in  the 
cervical  vertebrae. 

The  remedies  were  hopeless,  although,  regarding  it  a  congestion, 
I  drew  a  rapid  blijster  at  the  base  of  the  occiput.  This  had  no  ef- 
fect, and  the  child  died  in*  a  few  hours,  purely,  I  believe,  because 
the  blood  was  not  properly  decarbonized,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  inspiration,  which  at  every  breath  was  ineffectual. 

I  mention  this  case,  gentlemen,  because  it  illustrates  a  physiologi* 
cal  phenomenon,  which  is  very  interesting  to  those  curious  in  tracing 
up  the  effect  of  the  nerves  on  disease,  and  I  have  written  it  out  m 
that  any  member  may  follow  out  the  rationale  if  he  feels  so 
disposed. 
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DISEASES  OF  WOMEIN  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MOBILE, 

FOR  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  YEAR  1870. 
BY  E.  P.  GAINES,  M.  D.,  OF  Mobile. 

Your  reporter  on  "  diseases  of  Women,"  wonld  beg  leave  to  re- 
port that  the  women  of  Mobile  are  peculiarly  prone  to  uterine  dis* 
eases.  This  fact,  I  think,  will  be  admitted  by  the  general  prac- 
titioner 5  the  question  naturally  occurs :  what  can  be  the  cause  I  It 
is  undoubtedly  climatic.  Such  being  the  case,  it  behooves  us  to  be 
very  strict  with  our  patients  alter  miscarriages,  abortions,  and 
even  after  parturition.*  I  am  satisfied  that  we  ought  to  compel  our 
l>atients  to  keep  the  couch  for  fifteen  days,  instead  of  nine,  the 
time  recommended  by  authors  who  live  in  colder  climates.  Your 
reporter  thinks  there  is  wisdom  in  the  division  of  uterine  diseases, 
adopted  by  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  to  wit :  endometritis^  first,  cer- 
vical ;  second,  corporeal.  Metritis^  first,  cervical^;  second,  corporeal, 
and  agrees  with  him  in  the  following  propositions  : 

1st.  The  cervix  is  much  more  frequently  affected  by  infiammation 
than  the  body  of  the  uterus.  This  was  first  insisted  upon  by  Dr. 
Bennett,  and  its  substantiation  constitutes  the  marked  feature  of  his 
work  on  the  uterus. 

2d.  Metritis,  whether  cervical  or  corporeal,  is  generally  the  result 
of  parturition  or  abortion. 

3d.  In  their  acute  forms,  both  the  mucous  and  parenchymatous 
varieties  are  apt  to  invade  the  whole  of  the  structure  first  affected, 
but  in  their  chronic  forms  this  is  uot  so  5  the  body  or  the  neck  may 
be  alone  effected  for  years.  In  the  one  case  the  morbid  process  not 
coming  down  below  the  os  internum^  and  in  the  other,  not  ascending 
above  it,  (p.  191,  1st  Ed.)  Cervical-endo  metritis,  which  your  re- 
porter has  found  to  follow,  and  to  be  caused  by  a  miscarriage,  of- 
tener  than  from  any  other  cause,  (and  he  has  taken  especial  pains 
always  to  enquire)  he  has  found  nearly  always  curable  by  nitrate  of 

*  In  pregnancy  the  mucous  membrane  Is  thrown  off  entire,  utricular  follicles  and  aU; 
and,  what  is  ver^  important  in  connection  with  uterine  catarrh,  the  mucous  membrane, 
aft«r  pregnancy  is  not  re-formed  under  two  months.  Moreover,  if  a  morbid  state  should  fol- 
low pregnancy,  by  which  chronic  engorgement  or  inflammatory  action  should  be  set 
up,  tne  mucous  membrane  does  not  re-form  aJt  all ;  its  surface  may  continue  denuded- 
its  blood  vessels  exposed  and  pouring  out  uuhealihy  secretions,  thus  constituting  a  baa 
form  of  endometritis.  Hence  it  is  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease follow  parturition  or  abortions,  and  that  this  class  is  so  difllcult  to  cure.— [-ZVbtt, 
in  New  York  Mediddl  Journal,  June,  1870,  page  340. 
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silver,  and  he  believes  it  very  important  that  this  valuable  remedy 
should  be  used  properly.  When  he  first  read  Dr.  Meigs'  remarks  on 
the  destructive  and  the  antiphlogistic  touches  of  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, he  was  inclined  to  smile,  but  experience  has  proven  the  wisdom 
of  this  most  excellent  physician.  They  are  worth  quoting  in  fulL 
Meigs  on4;he  diseases  of  the  uterus,  p.  53. — "  It  is  undeniable  that 
a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  a  soft,  moist,  living  tissue, 
and  held  long  enough  in  contact  with  it,  will  disengorge  the  tissue 
and  so  prove  to  be  a  destructive  caustic.  It  is  equally  undeniable 
that  a  contact  may  be  effected  with  such  rapidity  and  lightness 
as  to  prove  ineffective  or  indifferent.  While  there  is  another 
mode  or  force  which  does  resolve  inflammations  with  great  cer- 
tainty, and  this  is  the  antiphlogistic  contact  above  spoken  of, 
we,  therefore,  feel  warranted  to  speak  6f  such  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  as  being  either  destructive,  indifferent  or  antiphlogistic 
contacts;  and  experience  confirms  the  propriety  of  this  classifica- 
tion, for  we  meet  with  numerous  examples  of  treatment  that  con- 
clusively proves  it  is  not  the  mere  treatment  by  escharotics  that  is 
successful,  but  the  use  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  tbelr 
due  operation  as  antiphlogistic,  and  not  as  destructive,  for  as  ,any 
ulceration  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  a  thing  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, we  do  not  require  in  the  cure  the  use  of  destructive  contacts 
of  the  salt  of  silver  and  other  escharotics,  but  only  their  curative 
or  antiphlogistic  power — a  power*  which  is  really  due  to  their  con- 
tra-stimulant faculty.  Certain  women  who  are  in  vain  treated  for 
the  cervix  inflammations  for  months  in  succession,  by  contact  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  recover  their  health  very  speedily  upon  a  few  such 
antiphlogistic  or  contra-stimulant  touches  lightly  made  with  due 
regard  to  the  resolvent  and  antiphlogistic  power  of  the  drug,^ 
It  is  but  the  other  day  I  put  a  part  of  this  praetice  into  exe- 
cution. A  lady  who  had  had  a  miscarriage  some  two  weeks  pre- 
vious, suffering  from  great  pain  in  the  uterine  region,  accom- 
panied with  fever,  sent  for  me.  I  gave  mercurials,  opiates,  used 
warm  injections,  poultices,  etc.  After  the  fever  was  subdued  the 
pain  continued.  I  told  her  that  in  similar  cases  on  examination 
i  had  discovered  ulceration,  and  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  I  liad  relieved  the  pain  and  cured  the  inflammation.  She 
consented  to  the  examination,  and  I  detected  the  womb  low 
down,  swollen,  turgid,  mouth  patulous  so  that  I  could  pass  a  large 
sound :  the  parts  had  a  bog'gy  feel,  a  granular  appearance,  and 
the  granulations  bled  freely  on  pressure.  In  this  case!  took  the 
solid  stick  and  pushed  it  up  as  far  as  I  could,  and  held  it  there, 
so  that  by  its  destructive  action  it  could  destroy  these  exube- 
rant granulations.  The  relief  to  the  pain  was  very  great,  and  I 
would  advise  the  Fellows,  where  there  is  great  and  persistent  pain, 
to  use  the  speculum  and  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver,  because  it  will 
relieve  the  pain  when  opiates  and  blisters  signally  fail ;  but  I  seldom 
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use  greater  strength  than  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  I  generally 
apply  this  on  cotton  wrapped  ground  a  small  probe.  When  I  can- 
not get  into  the  cervix  well  I  dilate  the  neck  with  sponge  tents. 
There  is  one  caution  in  the  distributive  use  of  this  agent — always, 
during  the  healing  process,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  use  the 
sound  or  bougie,  so  as  to  prevent  and  overcome  the  contraction  thaft 
always  ensues. 

Your  reporter  used  injections  into  the  uterus  in  two  cases  of  chronic 
endometritis.  In  one,  an  old  lady,  about  the  change  of  life,  had  a 
constant  discharge,  which  could  be  seen  oozing  from  the  mouth  of 
the  uterus;  the' constitution  sympathized  much,  and  I  feared  some 
malignant  action  might  set  in.  In  this  case  I  injected  a  solution  of 
iodine  well  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  body  5  I  am  satisfied  that  I  in- 
jected too  much  at  a  time  5  it  gave  intense  pain,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  use  chloroform  and  morphine  to  relieve  it.  It  was  followed  by  such 
good  results  that  I  ventured  to  repeat  it,  ^nd  it  made  a  permanent 
cure.  This  was  done  June  two  years  ago,  and  she  is  now  in  perfect 
health.  According  to  Dr.  !Nrott,"in  his  article  on  intra  uterine  medi- 
cation (New  York  Medical  Journal,  p.  344),  "In  multiparse  the 
uterus  is  a  fraction  larger  and  more  globular  than  in  the  virgin,  but 
the  difference,  in  internal  capacity,  is  insignificant.  According  to 
Bennett,  Oourty,  and  others,  the  cavity  of  the  normal  virgin  uterus, 
when  distended,  is  not  more  than  ten  to  twelve  minims,  and  when 
not  distended  artificially,  or  by  the  menstrual  flow,  no  open  cavity 
presents,  the  two  walls  being  in  immediate  contact.  In  uterine  ca- 
tarrh it  may  be  increased  to  a  drachm  or  two,  and  if  retroflexion 
exist  several  drachms  more.  In  cases  of  polypi  and  fibroids,  in  me- 
norrhagiai,  after  abortions  and  labors,  the  capacity  may  be  more  or 
less  increased.''  I  used  iodine  because  I  had  read  of  some  experi- 
ments by  Dr.  Koeggerath,  of  'New  York,  on  the  use  of  different 
substances  injected  into  the  uterus,  in  which  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  preparations  of  iodine  were  the  safest.  In  Dr.  Nott's  arti- 
cle that  I  have  just  read,  he  says  •'  not  only  are  the  weak  solutions 
of  iodine  usually  well  borne  by  the  uterus,  but  except  in  certain 
morbid  conditions  where  extraordinary  sensibility  exists  and  where  • 
the  touch  of  the  probe  or  medication  of  any  kind  U  not  tolerated, 
I  repeat  that,  leaving  out  these  exceptional  cases,  and  also  those  in 
which  pelvic  complications  exist,  even  the  undiluted  ChurchilPs 
tincture  may  generally  be  employed,  and  with  marked  benefit,  either 
in  chronic  menorrhagia  or  chronic  catarrh.  It  will  be  well  borne 
when  even  the  most  cautious  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  chromic 
acid  is  inadmissible.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  of  all  the 
articles  used  in  intra- uterine  medication  the  preparations  of  iodine 
have  commanded  the  most  general  confidence,  and  I  think  justly. 
Iodine  is  something  more  than  an  astringent,  or  stimulant,  or  caus- 
tic 5  it  is  a  remedy,  sui  generis,  possessing  peculiar  specific  action 
whidi  cannot  be  explained.     When  given  internally  it  passes  into 
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the  circulation  and  exerts  a  positive  curative  influence  over  scrofiila, 
syphilis,  neuralgia,  visceral  engorgements  and  other  morbid  condi- 
tions 5  when  applied  locally  the  evidences  of  its  curative  influences 
are  no  less  marked,  viz:  in  cutaneous  affections  and  ulcers,  in 
chronic  abscesses  and  fistulas,  in  superficial  glandular  swellings.^ 
Dr.  Nott  goes  on  to  say — '*  Not  only  does  iodine  modify  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  uterus  when  introduced,  but  may  here  be  asorbed, 
as  elsewhere,  and  produce  an  alterative  action  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  organ."     (p.  57,  K  Y.  Journal  of  Obstetrics.) 

Dr.  Parvin,  in  an  excellent  article  on  uterine  hyper»mia  and  its 
treatment,  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Practitioner  for 
this  year,  a  journal  published  iu  Louisville,  says :  *'  After  well  di- 
lating the  cervix  with  sponge  tents,  the  next  step  is  the  application 
of  a  strong  tincture  of  iodine,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wrap- 
ped around  a  probe  dipped  in  the  solution  and  applied  freely  once 
or  twice  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  Sometimes  a  haemorrhage 
follows  this  application,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  severe,  often  not 
half  so  great  as  the  flow  of  one  of  the  patients'  ordinary  periods, 
more  trequently  a  rather  copious  opaque  discharge  which  in  a  few 
days  is  succeeded  by  the  ordinary  transparent  flow  of  hypersecre- 
tion of  the  glands  of  the  cervix  and  body." 

In  the  second  case,  a  young  married  woman  who  had  a  most  ob- 
stinate endometritis,  I  injected  nitrate  of  silver,  I  do  not  remember 
the  strength.  In  a  very  short  time  most  intense  pain  and  collapse 
set  in ;  she  said  she  was  dying.  She  was  cold  and  nearly  pulseless, 
features  pinched  and  had  every  apearance  of  a  dying  woman.  It 
was  fully  half  an  hour  before  the  pain  was  relieved  and  reaction 
induced.  I  was  so  alarmed  as  to  call  in  assistance,  and  Dr.  Miller, 
our  worthy  President,  saw  her  with  me.  Opiates  and  stimulants 
brought  her  through  it  5  but  it  is  the  last  time  that  I  have  used  in- 
jections into  the  cavity  of  the  body.  Dr.  Nott  sjiys  :  *'  About  twen- 
ty years  ago  I  injected  a  five  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into 
the  uterus,  and  was  so  near  killing  my  patient  that  I  have  never 
tried  it  since."  He  goes  on  to  say :  "  What  is  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  to  the  cavity  of  the  womb  in  the 
solid  form,  either  by  porte-caustic  or  lentes,  uterine  syringe  does 
not  produce  symptoms  of  equal  intensity,  although  occasionally  se- 
vere."— [Obstet.  Journal  J  pcige  54. 

In  an  obstinate  and  persistent  case  of  monorrhagia,  I  proposed 
an  examination,  which,  being  agreed  to,  I  discovered  a  granular 
condition  of  the  os  and  cervix,  from  which  the  blood  trickled  in 
considerable  quantities.  Sponge  tents  dilated  the*  os  and  cervix 
well,  and  showed  the  same  condition  of  things  extending  up  as  high 
as  the  fundus.  The  pathology  of  this  was  inflammation,  whereby 
the  whole  of  the  epithelium  was  destroyed,  leaving  the  lurgid  and 
vascular  papillae,  which  were  also  hypertrophies,  exposed  and  giv- 
ing that  appearance  which  has  been  termed  granular ;  wiping  out 
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the  womb  ear^iUy  with  coMon^  I  thw*  oareftdl;  tooel^d  ii  wiOk 
equal  parts  of  ehromio  acid  and  wat^^  and  after  teairiiig  it  m  coa- 
taet  with  the  diseased  part»  for  a  short  tine^.  carefully  wiped  oai  all 
soperflaQOfl  flnid  with  soaue  dry  eeitt^.  Thcee  soch  a^^iplaoajtuNis 
made  a  permaneiil  cure.  I  alao  pttt  my  patient  upoa  the  iuteroal 
use  of  that  exellent  Bnglish  QombiaatiQ%  salphate  of  irou^  sulphrto 
of  magntesia,  elixii!  vilriol,  syrup  and  waters  AU  patients  da  not 
bear  Loeal  treatment  equally  well  In  soim  the  nervoua  i^stom. 
is  so  much  fretted  it  throwa  them  inta  feyer  y  they  lose  theiv  apr 
petite,  grow  thin,  and  waste  away.  Sometimes  a  judiciona  conad- 
tutional  treatment  will  allow  you  to  continue  the  local  teeatment 
hut  oftentimes  you  will  have  to  desist,  and  somuetimes  eren  to  send 
your  patients;  away  to  get  the  good  effects  of  the  country  air.  The* 
medicines  found  most  ejQ&cacious  are  bromide  of  potass,  to  lelieve 
pain  and  congjBStion ;  to  quiet  the  manifold  nervous  symptoms..  At 
the  same  time  I  am  satisfied  that  this  medicine  is  used  too  often  and 
too  long  continued  I  am  satisfied  that  its  loug  continued  use  pro- 
duces span8emia.  It  also  produces  some  pandytic  ^mytoms  as 
shown  by  difficulty  of  speech  and  locomotion.  Tnid  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  medicine  that  is  classed  by  our  therapeutists  as  a  spi- 
nal sedative.  In  ovarian,  pain,  supposed  to  be  due  to  congestion,  I 
have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  action  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia in  connection  with  the  tincture  of  aconite;,  it  certainly  relieves 
the  pain,  and  must  do  so  by  relieving,  the  congestion,  mien  fever 
folbws  the  topical  means  used,  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  witJi 
the  eJBEBct»  of  belladonna  and  quinine.  As  a  tonic  in  these  cases  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  the  syrup  of  the  phosphates  of  quinine, 
iron,  and  strychnine.  When  we  use  sponge  tente,  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  acuteness.  about,  the  inflammation ;  we 
ought  also  to  make  our  patients  keep  the  recumbent  posture  until 
it  is  removed ;  we  ought  also  to  direct  our  patients  to  remove  the 
tent  before  our  return,  if  it  gives  much  paiA ;  and  the  tenta  ought 
not  to  be  followed  up  in  quick  succession.  Dr.  Tbomaa  rej^rts  a 
death,,  caused  from  peritonitis,  in  the  practice  of  anoU^er  physician,, 
and  in  three  others  knew  of  pm-uteriue  cellulitis  thus  produced  One 
of  the  Fellows,  a  young  practitioner,  had  the  courage  to  report  afo- 
tal  case  from  tnis  canse^  and  your  reporter  had  a  patient  in  whom 
peri-uterine  cellulitis  was  induced  by  the  inl^Kidactian  oi  two  tents 
in  quick  succession. 

In  regard  to  the  anti-versions  atid  i!etr«-veitatonB,anti^n[Qns  and 
retro-flexions,  the  great  question  is,  aire  they  Decent  (aouike)  or  obi 
(chronic).  If  recent,  ttey  nearly  always  have  inflammation  font  a 
cause.  Cure  the  inflammation  and  you  euoe  the^  diseaa«k  It  w%» 
bnt  a  short  time  ago  I  went  to  see  a  lady  whom  I  had  been  treating 
tor  a  long  time  for  cervical  endo*metvin^  eompUoated  with  retro- 
ver8ion.  I  had  once  or  twice  thought  that  she  was  suffieieuidy  w^ 
to  have  the  womb  replaced,  and  ioirodaeed  Hodge's  closed  penary, 
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but  the  tenderness  was  so  gteat  that  she  could  not  wear  it  long.  I 
therefore  continued  my  antiphlogistic  touches  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  neck,  and  when  she  got  better  stopped  all 
local  treatment,  and  placed  her  on  tonics,  to- wit :  the  syrup  of  the 
phosphates  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychniiie.  Learning  that  her 
general  health  had  improved,  I  went  prepared  with  Gkirdiner's  re- 
pressor, (which  you  can  use  through  the  speculum,)  to  replace  the 
uterus,  and  introduce  the  pessary,  but  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  the  uterus  normal  in  size,  and  in  its  proper  position. 

Dr.  Miller,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  his  work  on  obstetrics 
(pp.  233,  934),  says :  "  After  I  had  discarded  the  use  of  pessaries  in 
the  treatment  of  endometritis,  complicated  with  retroversion,  I  was 
^ed  to  conjoin  repeated  replacements  of  the  uterus  by  the  sound  and 
cauterization  of  its  cavity,  whilst  the  organ  is  in  situ,  and  by  this 
method  of  treatment,  which  I  may  venture  to  call  my  own,  have  ob- 
tained more  satisfactory  results  than  by  all  other  methods  which  I 
had  previously  tried.''  In  the  chronic  cases,  however,  we  have  the  me- 
chanical trouble,  and  this  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  If  version, 
by  suitable  pessaries  5  if  retro-version,  I  prefer  Hodge'sclosed  lever 
pessary.  For  acute  version  I  have  found  more  benefit  from  Hodge^s 
open-lever  pessary :  and  I  tried  this  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gordon,  who,  as  you  well  know,  was  so  skilled  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females.    In  a  troublesome  case 

of  retro-version  I  used  a  ^ pessary  with  marked  benefit.    In 

the  flexions  I  recommend  the  knife.  In  one  case  of  a  lady  who  had 
been  long  married  and  had  never  borne  children,  and  who  hoped 
very  much  to  become  a  mother,  as  she  had  not  passed  the  time  for 
menstruating,  after  giving  Dr.  Fenner's  great  remedy,  the  tincture 
of  antacrida,  a  fair  trial,  I  proposed  an  examination.  The  womb 
was  found  perfectly  healthy,  and  so  was  the  cervix,  but  on  intro- 
ducing Emmet's  flexible  sound  I  discovered  complete  anteflexion. 
I  told  her  nothing  would  relieve  her  but  an  operation ;  she  consent- 
ed, and  Dr.  Gilmore  performed  the  operation,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  days  I  commenced  using  the  sound.  After  introducing 
it  I  generally  inserted  a  little  cotton  dipped  in  a  solution  of  tannin 
and  glycerine.  She  made  a  fine  recovery  and  has  since  become 
pregnant.  Dr.  Gilmore  mentioned  the  case  in  his  report  of  the 
Surgery  of  Mobile  for  the  year  1869. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  sub-involution  of  the  uterus,  after  de- 
livery, occurred  in  your  reporter's  practice  this  year.  A  strong, 
healthy,  hearty  young  woman  had  a  good  delivery  of  her  first  child. 
The  customary  number  of  visits  after  delivery  were  made,  and  she 
was  left  doing  well.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I  was  called  in  ou  account 
of  her  unui^ual  size.  She  seemed  as  large  as  she  was  at  eight 
months,  and  on  pressing  over  the  abdomen  the  womb  was  found 
much  enlarged  and  a  little  tender ;  bowels  very  constipated.  Ou 
inquiry,  learned  that  the  lochise  had  stopped  some  days  ago  rather 
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sad^enly.  Her  bowels  were  kept  open  with  blae  mass  and  colocynth, 
and  she  was  put  upon  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassa  and  symp  of 
stillingia. 

After  a  week's  perseverance  with  this  treatment,  and  no  amend- 
ment whatever,  she  remaining  as  large  as  ever,  I  consultuted  Simp^ 
son  on  diseases  of  women — at  snb-involntion,  page  i62'-HEind  treated 
the  case  accordingly,  that  is  to  say,  applied  a  blister  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  put  her  upon  the  bromide  of  potassa. 
The  recovery  was  rapid  and  permanent.  Dr.  Simpson  says :  "  I 
nsed  at  one  time  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  administration  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  but  of  late  I  have  employed  the  bromide  much  more 
extensively,  for  it  has  this  advantage  over  the  former  salt  that  its, 
use  may  be  kept  up  almost  any  length  of  time  by  a  patient  without 
her  becoming  subject  to  that  kind  of  marasmus  which  we  some- 
times find  attendant  on  the  prolonged  use  of  the  iodide.  The  bro- 
mide of  potassium  may  not  only  be  given  with  safety  for  a  length- 
ened period,  but  it  may  be  administered  with  confidence  as  a  good 
tonic,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  best  substitute  in  the  pharmacopceia. 
It  may  be  depended  upon  as  an  active  stimulant  to  absorption,  be- 
sides possessing  the  property  beyond  all  other  remedies  that  I  know 
of  in  acting  as  a  special  sedative  to  the  reproductive  organs.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  you  must  administer  it  in  larger  doses  t^n  usual, 
making  the  patient  take  six,  eight  or  ten  grains  three  times  a  day.'^ 
We  all  agree  with  Dr.  Simpson,  that  it  is  a  good  deobstruent,  and 
that  it  is  a  spinal  sedative  on  the  reproductive  organs,  but  we  are 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  to  call  it  a  tonic.  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  said  before,  it  is  such  a  sedative  that  its  long  continued  use 
has  a  paralyzing  influence  on  the  muscular  system.  As  your  re- 
porter has  to  read  another  report  this  year  on  the  same  subject,  he 
will  defer  any  further  remarks  for  his  future  report.  In  the  mean 
time  he  begs  of  the  Fellows  to  take  notes  of  interesting  cases  on  this 
subject,  and  he  will  be  happy  to  present  them  to  the  society.  So 
&r,  he  has  nothing  but  his  own  limited  experience  to  draw  upon, 
and  he  has  tried  to  illustrate  this  by  referring  to  the  cotempo- 
roneous  literature  on  this  subject,  which  indeed  is  so  very  copious 
that  one  does  not  know  where  to  stop  collating. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MONTGOMERY. 

BY  J.  8.  WBATHBELY,  M.  D.,  OP  Montoomeey. 


WbUst  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  sickness,  for  the  city  of 
Montgomery,  has  occurred  within  the  past  year,  estimating  from  the 
first  of  March,  1870,  nothing  of  especial  interest,  either  as  relating 
to  the  prevalence  of  particular  diseases — whether  sporadic  or  epi- 
demic (cerebro  spinal  meningitis  excepted) — or  to  novelties  in  thera- 
peutics, is  to  be  reported. 

The  various  reports  of  the  past,  to  medical  bodies  and  journals, 
render  unnecessary,  it  is  thought,  any  additional  description  of  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  our  city,  as  calculated  to  aflfect  its  sanitary 
condition.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  many  interior  places  of 
its  size  exhibit  fewer  manifest  causes  of  disease  or  possess  better 
natural  facilities  for  drainage,  the  sine  qua  non  of  health  to  commu- 
nities. 

Viewed  from  the  Alabama  river — around  the  point  of  an  abrupt 
and  bold  bend  of  which  it  is  situated — ^the  town  presents  the  figure 
of  a  semicircle,  suggesting  in  the  almost  imperceptible  slope  of  the 
foreground  ana  giadual  ascent  of  the  hills  beyond,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  river's  bli^s  on  either  side,  the  half  section  of  an  immense 
amphitheatre.  Nor  have  these  advantages,  derived  from  nature, 
been  neglected,  as  evidenced  in  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  its 
drainage. 

There  exists,  however,  one  obvious  and  fertile  source  of  disease, 
which,  by  its  noxious  exhalations,  not  only  renders  the  otherwise 
most  picturesque  and  desirable  portion  of  our  city,  hazardous  to  resi- 
dents and  consequently  less  sought  for,  but  is,  besides,  the  undoubted 
cause  of  eight-tenths  of  the  malarious  sickness  incident  to  the  more 
popular  and  populous  districts.  I  allude  to  a  large  and  permanent 
body  of  water,  situated  immediately  beyond  the  northeastern  limits 
of  the  city,  and  known  as  the  Cypress  Pond — stagnant  during  the 
summer  and  Mi  months,  and  covering  an  area  of  little  less  than  a 
square  mile.  The  drainage  of  this  pond — this  nursery  of  fevers- 
was  feebly  and  therefore  unsuccessfully  attempted  a  few  years  ago. 
That  it  is  practicable,  is  certain,  and  at  a  probable  cost  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  advantages  to  result  from  its  accom- 
plishment, in  a  vastly  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the  whole 
city,  and  an  euhanced  value  of  the  real  estate  contiguous  to  or  near 
the  source  of  evil.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  aldermanic  pride— ex- 
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pressed  in  costly  public  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction — 
having  been  gratified,  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  city's  revenue 
may  l^  applied  to  this  object,  which  at  present  is  of  apparent  unim- 
portamje. 

From  statistics  supplied  by  the  Begister  of  Intermentift,  and  pre- 
sented here  in  tabular  form,  it  appears  that  rubeola  and  pneumonia 
constituted  together  nearly  one-half  of  the  fatal  cases  of  known 
diseases  which  oeeurred  in^  thfi  city  dmnnig^  ttte  month  of  March, 
1870.  In  justice  to  our  profession,  however,  I  deem  it  proper  to  ex- 
plain, that  though  in  burial  certificates,  attributed  to  the  two  dis- 
eases respectively  as  distinct  causes,  it  is  quite  certain  thai  in  nearly 
every  instance  death  was  the  result  of  the  conjoined  operation  of 
both — ^the  latter  intervening  er  following  close  upon  the  former. 
The  not  infrequent  fatal  effect  of  such  complication  is  too  well  known 
to  require  more  than  mention. 

In  April  the  same  causes,  reinforced  by  sixteen  eases  of  cerebro 
spinal  meningitis,  account  for  about  the  same  proportion  of  our 
monthly  mortality. 

May  shows  the  largest  number  of  fetal  cases  daring  the  year  un- 
der consideration — sixty-nine.  And  in  this  enumeration  the  tracks 
of  measles  and  pneumonia  are  still  manifest.  In  the  meantime  me- 
ningitis, though  abating,  is  still  regarded  as  epidemic,  and  adds  ten 
to  the  sexton^s  list. 

June  discloses  a  marked  and  abrupt  falling  off,  and  at  the  same 
time  indicates  negatively  the  reason  for  it.  N'o  measles,,  though 
three  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia,  are  reported — ^the  latter,  as  before, 
doubtless  attendant  on  the  former.  We  remark,  also,  in  this  month, 
the  disappearance  of  meningitis,  but  one  instance  of  death  being 
attributed  to  it.  In  the  place  of  the  above  diseases,  bowel  ailments 
— principally  with  teething  children — under  the  various  lorms  and 
names  of  diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum  and  dentition,  become  con- 
spicuous. 

July  exhibits  a  still  farther  decrease  of  mortality,  and  with  its 
thirty-seven  deaths  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  May's  sixty- 
nine,  occupying,  as  it  were,  the  sanitary  ridge  between  our  vernal 
sickness  on  the  one  side  and  autumnal  malaria  on  the  other.  With 
the  exception  of  one,  perhaps  two  cases  of  meningitis  (regarding, 
as  I  am  disposed  to  do,  the  reported  fatal  case  of  congestion  of  the 
brain  as  such),  the  interments  this  mouth  indicate  nothing  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordiuary  summer  diseases. 

In  August^  remittent,  pernicious  and  typhoid  fevers  preponde- 
rate, and  we  remark  an  increase  in  mortality  of  fifteen  upon  the 
preceding  month. 

September,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  ifi,  to  a  ooBsiderable 
extent,  a  repetition  ot  August,  and  this,,  not  only  in  the  general 
character  of  the  £»tal  diseases,  but  likewise  in  the  number  of 
deaths. 
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And  in  October,  also,  we  perceive  that,  exclusive  of  "  nnknowQ,' 
^  stillborn,''  and  a  few  surgical  cases,  fevers,  either  tyi^iioid  or  mala- 
rial, represent  about  one-third  of  the  mortality — tae  totals  at  the 
same  time,  corresponding  with  that  of  August  and  Sept(^mber  re- 
spectively. 

Winter,  with  its  neutralizing  frosts,  having  set  in,  we  lose  sight 
in  November  of  fevers  producing  death,  except  in  one  case  only,  and 
note  the  unusual  number  of  fatal  terminations  of  phthisis,  seven 
cases  of  which  are  reported. 

December,  though  not  representing  quite  the  minimum  monthly 
mortality,  exhibits  the  least  variety  of  causes.  Pulmonary  diseases 
— phthisis  and  pneumonia — constituting  one-third  of  those  known. 
In  this  month,  only,  we  find  mention  of  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever 
— one  death  from  it  being  recorded. 

January,  whilst  like  December  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of 
pneumonia  and  the  terminations  in  death  ot  consumption,  intro- 
duces us  again  to  meningitis,  which  occasioned  this  month  eleven 
burials. 

And  lastly,  February,  consistent  with  its  fewer  days,  reveals 
fewer  deaths,  and  is  distinguished  also  by  the  predominance  of  no 
one  disease  in  its  list  of  thirty. 

Having  thus  cursorily  reviewed  the  sanitary  condition  of  Mont- 
gomery during  the  past  year,  as  disclosed  by  the  monthly  mortality, 
I  here  give  a  summary  of  its  mortuary  record  for  that  period : 


MONTH. 

Male 

Female 

White. 

Black 

Total 

March,  1870 

22 
31 
30 
28 
28 
29 
85 
30 
20 
19 
28 
15 

17 
38 
39 
19 
14 
28 
18 
20 
21 
18 
28 
15 

14 
25 
30 
11 
15 
20 
22 
24 
10 
9 
20 
11 

25 
80 
89 
31 
22 
32 
81 
26 
81 
23 
31 
19 

89 

April,  1870 

May,  1870... 

June,  1870 

64 
69 
42 

July,  1870 

87 

August,   1870 

52 

September-  1870 

68 

October,  IwO , 

50 

November,  1870 « 

41 

December,  1870 

32 

January,  1871 

51 

February,  1871 , « 

30 

Total..... 

300 

200 

211 

349 

560 

We  ascertain  from  this  table,  that  in  a  population  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  (which  estimate  embraces  persons  residing  within  two 
miles  of  the  city  limits),  we  have  to  report,  as  having  occurred  du- 
ring the  past  year,  five  hundred  and  sixty  deaths — an  average  of 
forty  six  and  two-thirds  to  the  month,  and  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
twenty-seven  of  population. 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  health  reputation  of  our  city,  which, 
at  first  siglit,  the  above  memoranda  would  quite  naturally  and  un- 
favorably affect,  it  is  necessary  to  state  by  way  of  qualification, 
one  or  more  causes  which  might  not  otherwise  be  considered  as  con- 
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tributmgr  to  the  apparent  large  percentage  of  mwtalitytO'  popula- 
tion. First  is  the  effect  upon  onr  actual  or  permanent  population, 
as  ascertained  bjr  census,  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  lands  imme- 
diately and  completely  surrounding  the  city.  This  belt  is  of  course 
densely  populated  by  negroes,  employed  in  its  cultivation,  who, 
OS  is  well  known,  when  disabled  or  not  at  work,  ft<equently  seek 
shelter,  medical  aid  or  support  at  the  hands  of  relatives  and 
acquaintances  in  town,  thu»  lumishing  additional  and  more  favor- 
able material  for  the  ravages  of  disease^  And  to  this  ciFcum«tance 
should  be  added  the  presence  of  the  county  hospital  in  the  suburbs, 
and  the  prevalence  lastryear  of*  an  epidemic. 

As  iu  all  mortuary  statistics  of  localises  in  former  slavebolding 
States,  prepared  since  emancipation,  we  tod  here  a  relatively  larger 
mortality  among. the  negroes,  tliough,  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
the  above  qualitying  explanation,  the  difference  is  not  so  striking 
as  is  shown  in  many  other  communities. 

In  this  connection,  as  indicating,  in  addition  to  the  effect  of.  such 
as  are  purely  phj^cal,  the  influence  of  other  causes,  unquestion- 
ably fnaral  in  their  nature  or  origin,^  conducing  to  the  manifest 
diminution — ^perhaps  the  eventual  extinction— of  the  negro  race,  I 
would  here  call  attention  to  a  fact  revealed  by  the  tables  of  diseases 
accompanying  this  report.  Of  thirty- seven  (37)  stillborn  children, 
thirty  (30)  are  black !  I  regard  it  as  unnecessary  to  more  than  sugt- 
gest,  that  in  all  likelihood,  ^'Rbot  Doctors"  and  vendors  of ''Fe- 
male Regulators"  have  found  some  profit  in  the  cause  of  the 
disparity. 

As  observed  in  the  outset,  no  disease  of  an  epidemic  character^ 
or  of  especial  interest  to  the  association,  has  prevailed  in  Mont- 
gomery within  the  period  embraced  in  tmareport,  witk  the  excep- 
tion of  cerebro  spinal  meningitis. 

Keferring  to  the  tables,  it  will  be  perceived  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  September,  November  and  December^  no  month  was  entirely 
exempt  from  this  fatal  malady.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether 
there  were  not&ital  cases  of  it  occurring  in  at  least  two  of  the 
months  excepted,  and  reported  as  congestion  of  the  brain  j  for  it  is 
well  known  to  those  familiar  with  the  disease  in  its  epidemic  charac- 
ter, that  death  in  some  instances  follows  so  rapidly  the  invasion  as 
to  prevent  the  manifestation  of  other  than  the  cerebral  symptoms. 

I'D  April  and  M^y  it  was  tairly  regarded  as  epidfemic,.and  thirty- 
six  deaths  attributable  to  it  placed  upon  recordi 

The  symptoms  were  usually  well  marked.  Bapid  invasion,  some- 
times followed  by  chill  or  rigor,  but  as  frequently  not;  eyes  suf- 
fused and  anxious  in  expression,  with  contracted — very  rarely 
dtlated-F^pupils;  pain  in  the  baekc^f  the  head  xuid  ueek;  gieatrest- 
lessoeifis,  muscular  stiffhess'  and  unooQtxolahle  jactation;  tetame 
spasm  >  severe,  amoantiiig  in  almost  every  case  to  opistiliotonoSk  In 
one  e^m  repeated  by  Btrv  Miohel,  the  posterior  flession  was  so  groiU^ 
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that  the  occiput  was  nearly  in  contact  with  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrse. 

In  some  few  of  the  cases  the  characteristic  grin  was  observed. 
Gonsciousness  usually  remained  almost  up  to  the  moment  of  death. 
Pinally,  however,  comaor  delirium  ohf^acterlzed  the  disease, either 
from  the  outset  or  during  its  progress,  and  sometimes  convulsions 
closed  the  scene. 

In  some  of  t^  extremely  protsaotod  cases  tfaerewiw  observed 
muscular  paralysis,  strabismus,  ptosis  and  the  haemic  or  purpuric 
eruption.  Dr  Oaston  reported  several  cases  of  complete  deafiiess, 
and  Dr.  Michel,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  again  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  had  observed  total  blindness  in  several 
cases  long  prior  to  death — not  &om  disturbance  of  the  retina  (which 
is  a  wdl  known  pathological  condition  in  the  disease),  but  from 
opacity  of  the  cornea — demonstrating  to  his  raindmost  conclusively 
the  asthenic  character  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Michel  remarked,  also^ 
particularly  in  the  last  four  cases  coining  under  his  observation^ 
great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  Hver,  which  pain  continued  during 
the  entire  attack. 

We  have  lost  about  fifty  cases  during  the  year,  and  I  fear  the;i)er- 
centage  of  deaths  has  been  great.  Eleven  cases  of  death  from  me- 
ningitis in  January  and  two  in  February  df  the  present  year  have 
been  reported,  and  I  may  add  we  still  occasionally  hear  of  its  fatal 
presence  in  our  midst. 

The  most  rapid  case  in  its  progress  to  dea*th,  asfkr  as  I  have  as* 
certained,  came  under  my  own  observation.  A  child  six  years  old, 
playing  about  the  house  in  apparent  good  healthy  complained  after 
6  o'clock  P.  M.  of  headache  and  chilliness.  Oonvulsions  supervened 
aft  10  o'clock,  and  she  died  at  2  o^clock  A.  M.,  having  been  ill  just 
eight  hours. 

In  contrast  to  ttiis  case.  Dr.  Oaston  reported  at  our  last  meeting, 
March  6th,  one  which  at  that  time  had  continued  over  forty  days. 

The  record  of  mortality  from  the  cause  under  consideration  ex- 
hibits twenty-nine  blacks  and  seventeen  whites— twenty-seven  males 
and  nineteen  females. 

IVith  regard  to  treatment,  we  relied  almost  entirely  upon  counter- 
irritation  and  opiates.  Dr.  A.  A.  !5Felson  has  found  the  administra- 
tion of  the  tincture  of  gelseminum  sempervirens  very  efficacious, 
and  prefers  it  to  all  other  remedies.  He  exhibits  it  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Dr.  Peter  Bryoe — ^present  att  the  last  meeting*of  xHir  society— sug- 
gested the  use  of  ergot  in  the  paralysis  which  not  unfrequently  at- 
tends convalescence  from  this  disease. 

Dx.  Seelye  advocated  the  abstraction  of  blood  both  local  and  gen- 
eral, conjoined  with  mercurials,  with  a  view  to  their  constitutional 
effects,  defibrination  of  the  blood. 
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DISEASES  OF  BENTON  AND  VICINITl 

BY  DUNKLIN  PIERCE,  M.  D.,  of  Benton. 


Having  been  api>ainted  to  repott  upon  the  diseases  of  Benton  and 
vicinity,  1  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

The  year  1870  was  remarkable  for  its  dryness  and  high  tempera- 
ture, being  continuously  and  oppressively  hot  nearly  throughout 
the  entire  summer  months.  He  town  of  Benton  is  situated  on  the 
Alabama  river,  390  miles  from  Mobile  by  water;  two  large  creeks, 
Big  Swamp,  quarter  mile  above,  and  Old  Town,  quarter  mile  below, 
emptying  into  the  river.  These  creeks  stretching  out  into  broad 
valleys,  respectively  in  a  southeast  and  southwest  direction. 

The  valley  of  the  river  here  is  three  or  four  miles  in  width,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  ponds  and  marshes,  and  altogether  it  is  con- 
sidered, and  justly  so,  an  intensely  malarial  region.  Diseases  aris- 
ing from  this  cause  prevail  throughout  the  year,  nioditied  to  some 
extent  by  the  cold  ot  winter;  and  nearly  every  disease  encountered 
by  the  physician,  complicated  in  some  way  by  this  ever  present  poi- 
son, assuming  a  regular  paroxysmal  and  periodical  feature.  Upon  a 
survey  of  the  past  year's  history,  there  has  been  more  sickness,  at- 
tended with  less  mortality,  than  for  several  years  past.  There  is  a 
noticeable  fact  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  disease  among  negroes; 
those  affections  of  a  malarious  origin  purely,  are  more  amenable  to 
ren^edies  than  similar  complaints  in  the  Caucasian,  though  the  for- 
mer seem  to  be  equally  susceptible  to  malarious  innuence.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  I  have  met  with  a  good  many  cases  of  hemorrhagic 
malarial  fever,  two  of  these  cases  being  negroes  on  my  own  premis- 
es; but  this  year  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  this  dreaded 
**  yellow  disease  ^  or  chills  (valgia)  in  this  vicinity — but  one  in  my 
experience,  more  potent  to  destroy,  has  supplanted  it,  well  named 
by  Wood,  "  pernicious  intermittent.'^ 

In  the  cases  of  this  truly  formidable  disease,  coming  under  my 
charge,  five-sixths  have  terminated  fatally,  though  all,  with  a  sin- 
gle exception,  have  occurred  in  individuals  debilitated  by  age^  pre- 
vious disease,  or  intemperance.  In  eveiy  instance  coming  under  my 
observation,  this  pernicious  form  of  disease  has  been  the  sequel  of 
*'  chronic  chills,"  and  seemed  totally  uns^enable  to  medicine.  A  re- 
hearsal of  the  general  symptoms  may  not  be  inappropriate.  The 
patient,  after  several  attacks  of  quotidian  or  tertian  intermittent, 
would  be  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  a  more  alarming  character^  and 
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1  would  find  him  pulseless,  with  icy  cold  extremities  5  intellect  clear 
and  muscular  strength  intact;  skin  elsewhere  about  the  body,  save 
the  extremities,  pleasant;  the  secretions  disordered  and  stomach 
much  disturbed,  accompanied  with  retching  and  vomiting  of  dark, 
grumous  bile ;  thirst  intense.  This  state  of  things  generally  lasts 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  when  wild  delirium  sets  in ;  the 
heart's  action  becomes  so  much  disturbed  that  in  many  instances  it 
is  impossible  to  number  its  disordered  pulsations,  and  under  the 
most  powerful  nervous  and  arterial  stimulants  no  appreciable  re^ 
suits  are  obtained,  and  death  speedily  closes  the  scene.  Such  ha» 
been  my  experience,  corroborated  by  that  of  my  friends  Drs.  Bowie, 
Xendall  and  Winnemore.  It  has  been  a  question  of  curious  inter- 
est with  me  how  a  patient  can  retain  his  muscular  strength  so  longy 
when  there  is  such  great  nervous  prostration  and  entire  absence  of 
the  pulse.  Without  exception  every  patient  I  have  seen  has  died 
in  this  way.  One  great  reason,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  great  mor- 
tality in  this  disease  is  the  want  of  timely  precaution  on  Sie  part  of 
the  patient  in  applying  for  medical  assistance  until  the  disease^ 
which  is  of  peculiarly  rapid  action,  has  so  fastened  itself  upon  the 
citadel  of  life  as  to  defy  remedial  agents. 

It  has  become  almost  a  settled  conviction  with  me  that  chronic 
chills*  if  unchecked,  will  ultimately  eventuate  either  in  ''  pernicious 
intermittent ''or  ^'hemorrhagic  malarial  fever,^'  and  death  from  one 
of  these  causes.  In  this  view  of  the  case  prevention  is  the  great 
remedy ;  arrest  the  malady  in  its  incipiency,  attack  it  on  the  thiesh- 
old,  and  overcome  those  insiduous  approaches  of  simple  chills  and 
fever,  which  by  constant  recurrence  too  surely  pave  the  way  for 
these  formidable  affections. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  treatment  of 
such  cases,  but  will  merely  say,  "  en  passant  ^  that  quinine  and  ar- 
senic are  my  sheet  anchors  as  preventives;  when  they  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  I  have  been  discussing,  all  remedies  have 
proven  vain  in  my  hands.  Medical  art  is  vain  when  the  vital  pow- 
ers are  depressed  beyond  that  point  where  they  are  not  amenable  to 
the  therapeutic  effect  of  medicine ;  where  absorption,  assimilation 
and  nervous  influence  are  so  obtunded  as  to  be  entirely  unanswer- 
able to  the  most  powerful  stimulants  or  anodynes.  There  have 
been  no  ca^es  of  disease  of  other  than  are  ordinarily  incident  to  the 
vicinity,  save  that  described  above.  It  was  my  design  to  g^t  a  re- 
port embracing  the  county  of  Lowndes,  but  failed  in  this  on  account 
of  a  want  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  my  professional  brethren ; 
hence  my  remarks  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  my  own,  and  the  ob- 
servation of  my  friends  in  this  place,  to  whom  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions for  suggestions  contained  in  this  subject  matter  of  this  crude 
and  unsatisfactory  report. 
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S0RGERY  OF  MONTGOMERY, 

BY  JOSSPH  M.  WILLIA.MS,M.  D.,.op  Montckwbbit. 


My  Teport  on  surgery  must  be  a  meagre  one.  I  cannot  see  the  ne- 
cessity or  useftllness  in  taking  up  the  time  of  the  society  with  the 
history  of  unimportant  cases.  Science  would  not  be  benefitted  by 
such  a  course,  neither  would  it  add  to  the  interest  of  our  volume  of 
transactions.  We  have  had  little  surgery  in  Montgomery  since  our 
last  meeting,  except  of  a  minor  kind.  The  few  cases  that  I  ishall 
report  have  been  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  finom  various 
reasons,  to  have  their  history  read  before  you.  One  or  two  of 
them  occurred  previous  to  our  last  meeting,  but  have  never  been  re- 
ported to  this  association. 

I  have  operated  on  orilytwo  cases  for  cataract,  one  a  young  girl 
of  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  blind  from  her  sixth  year  from  double 
cataract.  She  was  not  very  well  developed— ^had  never  menstrua- 
ted. The  cataract  being  soft,  and  patient  young,  I  chose  the 
method  df  breaking  it  up  with  the  needle,  and  trusting  to  absorp- 
tion. I  introduced  the  needle  three  times  into  each  eye,  at  inter- 
vals of  two  weeks,  and  two  months.  There  was  no  inflammation, 
except  after  the  first  operation,  which  was  not  troublesome,  and  soon 
subsided;  after  that  she  had  no  untoward  symptoms,  absorption 
proceeding  rapidly.  Her  vision  is  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  expected 
without  cataract  glasses,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  yet. 
She  sees  well  enough  to  pick  out  cotton,  and  to  attend  ordinary  du- 
ties about  the  house. 

The  other  case  was  an  old  negro  woman,  sixty-five  years  old.  One 
eye  had  been  entirely  destroyed  from  the  effects  of  an  ox>eration, 
several  years  previously.  The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  room 
small  and  uncomfortable.  She,  however,  insisted  upon  the  opera- 
tion, and,  as  she  had  nothing  to  lose,  being  totally  blind,  I  conclu- 
ded, notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  surroundings,  to  operate  on 
her.  I  decided  to  extract  the  cataract,  but  several  of  my  medical 
friends  who  were  present  thought  that  I  had  best  use  the  needle, 
particularly  as  the  cataract  had  the  appearance  of  being  soft.  I 
passed  the  needle  in  without  any  difficulty,'  but  the  first  attempt  to 
cut  through  the  cataract  convinced  me  that  I  could  not  do  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  extreme  hardness.  It  was  thought  best,  then,  as  the 
needle  was  akeady  in  the  eye,  to  depress  it,  but  the  first  effort  made 
to  accomplish  that  resulted  in  dislocating  the  lens^  and  it  protruded 
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partially  through  the  pnpi!.  I  hnmediatefy  did  what  I  should  have 
doi^  at  first,  performed  the  usual  operation  for  extraotion.  The 
lens,  with  its  capsule,  was  gotten  out  without  much  difficulty,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  tibbe  vitrous  humor  esoapiug.  The  padent.did  re- 
markably well  for  two  weeks ;  she  had  nether  paio  or  fever«  On 
the  fourteenth  day  I  opened  the  eyB  for  the  fii»t  time.  The  wound 
in  cornea  had  perfectly  healed,  and  the  eye  looked  well  gjenerally* 
She  reeogniEed  Br.  Miehel's  cime^  as  he  passed  it  before  her,  saying 
without  hesitation  what  it  was*  Unfortunately,  after  this,  owing.to 
the  extreme  heati,  and  in  addition,. the  room  again  being  used  for 
eooking,  and  filled  with  smoke  nearly  all  the  time,  considerable  in- 
flammation aooroed,  and  lasted  for  some  time.  As  it  was^  the  ope- 
ration was  only  pattially  successful.  She  removed^  to  the  country, 
and. I  lost  sight  of  her,  and  do  not  know  how  far  a  catamct  glasa 
W:Ould  go  in  improvini?  vision. 

I  ttnd  next  in  my  note  book  a  case  of  tetanus^  which  ended  in  re* 
eovery.  The  tetanic  symptoms  came  on  two'  weeks  afleracutov 
the  foot,  which  resulted  in  severing  one^  or  two  of  his  toes.  He 
first  oalled  my  attention  to  the  difficulty  he  had  in  opening  his 
month.  In  a  few  hours' afterward  he  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth 
ex:oeeding  one-eighth  of  an  inch ;  his  head  was  drawn  back,  and  he 
suffi&red  intense  pain  in  his  back  and  across  the  abdomen;  He  tx)ok 
castor  oil  first,  afterward  he  was  treated  for  two  week«  with  one- 
third  grain  of  morphine  hypodermically  only  twice  a  day,  and  twenty 
grains  bromide  potassium  every  four  hours.  Finally  quinine  and 
extract  canabisindica^  were  given  him  until  complete  relief  was  ob- 
tained. 

The  next  was  a  negro  girl  with<  commmuted  fracture  of  ankle 
joint,  caused  by  the  Mling  of  a  high  brick  wall,  under  which  ber 
f^ot  waS'^canghtL  A  straight  splint  was  plaeed  upon  tibe  inside  of  the 
leg,  and  a  b^dag»  passed  around  tiie  foot  and  leg,  leaving  the  exter- 
nal maleolusexpos^,  so  as  to  be  dressed  with  cold  water,  which 
was  constantly  applied;  About  the  fifbh  day  the  whole  of  the  skin 
v^u  the  external  maleolus  sloughed  ofi^  exposing  bones  of  the  joint. 
I  was  sure  that  amputation  would  be  callied  f6r  in  afew  day«.  But 
after  dressing  it  for  fiveor  ^x  days^  with  carbolic  acid,  J  was  grati- 
fied to  find  a. great  improvement.  A  small  piece  of  bone  cane  away}, 
and  in  six  days  she  was  walking  about  oui  crutches. 

Jack,  a  negro  man,  stnck  a  knife  into  the  angle  of  the  thumb  of 
the  right/ hand,  cutting  either  the  palmer  arch  or  ib»  radial  artery, 
as;  it  curves  around  the  base  of  the  thumb.  The  bleeding  wa&pro* 
tnse^  It  was  dressed  by  pushing  a  piece  of  sponge  soaked  in  per^ 
sulphate  of  iron,  down  i  into  the  wound.  This  arrested  the  bleeding 
mitil  the  third  day,  when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  timcw  He  had  lost 
a  great  quantity  of  blood.  I  controlled  it  by  pressure  upoii  the 
brachial  artery,  removed  all  of  the  dressings,  but  found  it  impossi- 
Ue  to  get  to  the  out  artery.    Finding:  it  impossilde'  to  control  the 
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hemorrbage  in  any  other  way,  on  the  second  clay  after  I  first  saw 
him,  I  cut  down  and  tied  the  radial  artery.  There  was  no  trouble 
afterwards,  the  ligatures  coming  away  on  the  tenth  day. 

A  young  man  was  brought  to  me  from  the  country,  with  the  fol- 
lowing history :  He  is  about  seventeen  years  of  age — parents  both 
living  and  perfectly  healthy.  He  is  well  developed,  and  has  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  health  until  about  two  months  previous  to  his 
coming  to  consult  me,  when  he  commenced  complaining  of  his  left 
eye.  But  as  there  was  an  epidemic  of  sore  eyes  prevailing  in  the 
neighborhood  at  the  time,  little  attention  wa?  paid  to  it  for  several 
days,  when  the  pain  becoming  intense  around  the  orbit,  it  was  no- 
ticed that  the  eye  ball  seemed  to  be  protruding  from  the  socket. 
He  was  blistered  on  the  temple,  and  the  pain  subsided  in  a  short 
time  5  but  the  protrusion  gradually  increased  from  day  to  day. 
When  he  first  came  to  me  he  was  suffering  no  pain,  and  was  able 
to  sleep  well  at  night;  he  looked  stout  and  healthy;  his  appetite 
and  digestion  were  good.  The  eye  itself  looks  perfect.  There  was 
some  conjunctivitis,  and  the  lids  could  not  be  made  to  cover  the 
eye.  There  was  little  or  no  vision  in  the  eye,  and  very  little  motion. 
After  consultation  with  several  of  my  medical  friends,  it  was 
thought  that  there  might  possibly  be  an  abscess  in  the  orbit^  though 
we  all  feared  a  malignant  tumor.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  In- 
troduce an  exploring  needle  into  the  orbit  behind  the  ball.  This  was 
consequently  done,  but  no  matter  \*as  discovered.  I  was  now  satis- 
fied that  there  was  a  malignant  growth  behind  the  eye  pushing  it 
forward.  Extirpation  of  the  whole  eye  was  now  decided  upon.  The 
young  man's  father  having  returned  to  the  country,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  await  his  coming  to  the  city.  In  the  meantime,  the 
young  gentleman  becoming  impatient,  and  tired  ot  the  city,  went 
home,  thinking  that  he  would  come  back  in  a  few  days.  The  next 
thing  that  I  heard  of  him  was  that,  after  returning  home,  preferring 
to  be  with  his  friends.  Dr.  Chambers,  who  lived  near  him,  had  ope- 
rated, removing  the  whole  of  the  eye.  He  died  in  a  few  days  after 
the  operation.  Dr.  Chambers  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
following  histoiy  of  the  case  after  his  return  to  the  country : 

He  saw  him  on  the  tenth  of  November,  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Posey,  the  family  physician.  The  eye  appeared  to  be  protruded  half 
inch  or  more,  and  the  tumor  had  grown  very  rapidly  within  the  last 
few  days.  There  had  been  a  puncture  made  into  the  tumor  by  Dr. 
Weatherly,  which  was  discharging  a  watery  fiuid.  There  was  some 
evidence  of  inflammation  around  its  margin.  The  tumor  was  grow- 
ing so  rai)idly  that  an  operation  was  deemed  immediately  necessary 
for  its  removal.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  morning  of 
the  eleventh,  Friday,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  socket  in- 
volved in  the  disease.  The  entire  mass  was  taken  out.  This  was 
accomplished  without  difficulty,  and  with  the  loss  of  very  little 
blood.    The  eye  ball  was  found  to  be  filled  with  matter;  in  fact 
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there  was  a  white  point  on  the  comei^  and  it  ho  doubt  woald  have 
biirsted  ia  a  few  days,  aud  discharged  the  pus,  which  was  makiag 
its  way  forward.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  lint,  compress  and 
bandages.  It  was  not  dressed  again  until  the  fourth  4^!^^  The 
wound  did  not  present  a  healthy  appearance ;  the  ed^es  were  pur* 
pie,  much  thickened  and  inclined  outwards.  The  upper  iid  had 
sloughed,  and  there  was  some  hemorrhage.  Nitric  acid  was  applied 
to  the  bleeding  points,  and  the  wound  Messed  with  carbolic  acid. 
Even  at  this  first  dressing  after  the  operation,  the  tumor  was  per- 
ceived to  be  growing  again.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  the  acid, 
Darby's  fluid,  and  washed  with  soap  and  water  until  the  26th.  The 
appearance  was  still  unhealthy,  and  the  orbit  was  rapidly  filling  up 
with  the  morbid  growtn.  The  same  dressing  was  continued  until 
the  22d,  when  he  died.  He  had  internally  protiodide  hydrargyrum, 
compound  tincture  iodine,  stillingia,  and  Fowler's  solution  arsenic. 
I  will  state  here  that  I  put  him  upon  Fowler's  solution  when  he  first 
came  to  me. 

Dr.  Chambers  says  further  that  he  discovered  nodes  on  the  head 
on  the  10th  of  November,  tke  day  previous  to  the  opera>tian^  that 
subsequently  they  appeared  all  over  the  body.  To  the  Doctor's 
questions  he  now  acknowledged  for  the  first  time  that  some  six 
months  previously  he  had  had  a  sore  on  his  peuis,  which  he  cured 
with  electric  oil.  A  small  scab  was  found  on  the  point  indicated. 
Dr.  Chambers  asks  the  question—**  Did  not  the  coating  of  oil  cause 
the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus  by  excluding  the  air,  and  con-, 
sequently  the  healing  of  the  chancre."  This  supposition  is  of  course 
unnecessary  if  he  had  a  true  chancre,  and  especially  if  the  theory 
(to  whidi  I  am  very  much  inclined)  be  true  that  the  development  (rf 
the  ehanere  is  already  the  effects  of  a  constitutional  infection. 

The  Doctor's  next  query  comes  after  saying  that  he  had  found  out 
that  (which  is  contrary,  however,  to  th^  'history  given  me  of  the 
family)  the  patient  came  of  scrofulous  ancestors,  and  is  in  these 
words :  "  Are  not  those  who  are  predisposed  to  scrofula,  tubercular 
consumption,  etc.,  more  susceptible  of  contracting  diseases,  aud 
are  they  not  more  apt  to  be  inoculated  by  coming  in  contact  with 
virus  of  any  kind  than  those  who  have  good  constitutions  I "  Of 
course,  persons  of  broken-down  constitutions  would  suffer  much 
worse  consequences,  if  not  more  liable  to  contract  disease,  than 
healthy  persons  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  any  infecting  virus. 

The  Doctor  continues  his  interesting  history  by  saying  that  this 
young  gentleman  denied  ever  having  had  sexual  intercourse  in  his 
life,  bnit  that  he  had  slept  with  a  young  man  who  had  syphilis  at  the 
time.  Of  course  if  the  poison  was  brought  in  contact  with  his  per- 
son,  it  ma4;ters  not  whether  it  comes  from  male  orfemale,  and  he 
may  have  contracted  syphilis  in  that  way.  Previous  to  his  deat^ 
several  purple  tumors  of  the  size  of  a  marble  appeared  in  th^ 
mouth  and  throat  The  teeth  became  loose,  aud  on  lifting  one  out 
33 
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the  socket  was  filled  in  twenty-fonr  bours  with  a  growth  as  large  as 
a  marble.  He  never  complained  of  much  pain ;  slept  soundly  most 
of  the  time  5  his  mind  continued  clear  to  the  last ;  there  was  no  in- 
fluence exerted  on  the  other  eye ;  he  lost  little  flesh,  though  towards 
the  last  he  could  not  swallow  on  account  of  tumors  in  the  throat. 
He  died  six  weeks  after  the  operation. 

I  show  you  here  a  piece  of  bone, in  length  and 

broad  at  its  widest  part.  It  came  away  from  the  rectum  of  a  female 
patient  of  mine.  Some  two  or  three  months  previous  to  its  expul- 
sion she  sent  for  me,  and  I  found  her  complaining  of  intense  pain 
on  the  right  side  of  the  anus  and  about  the  protuberance  of  the 
ischium.  She  suffered  great  pain  for  several  days,  when,  thinking 
that  I  could  detect  fluctuation,  I  plunged  a  history  into  it.  Only  a 
small  quantity  of  matter  followed.  However,  the  pain  was  relieved 
in  a  great  measure.  Another  opening  formed  on  the  opposite  side 
in  a  few  days,  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to  have  an  anal  fistula. 
Two  months  later  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  but  previous  to  my 
arrival  this  bone  passed  from  the  rectum.  It  gave  her  great  pain 
in  passing  out.  She  has  no  recollection  of  ever  having  swallowed 
it ;  and  the  question  arises  how  she  could  have  done  so  without 
knowing  it.  She  is  about  fifty  years  of  age — ^has  ceased  to  menstru- 
ate, and  there  are  no  symptoms  of  extra  uterine  foetation. 

I  have  operated  several  times  for  hemorrhoids.  I  prefer  the 
ecrasseur  as  a  general  rule :  it  is  less  painful  and  more  speedy.  I 
have  never  seen  any  bad  effects  following  its  use  in  these  cases. 

I  have  a  patient  that  I  have  tapped  three  times.  I  mention  it, 
not  on  account  of  the  operation,  which  you  all  know  is  one  of  the 
simplest,  but  to  illustrate  a  pathological  and  practical  point,  which 
is,  that  it  is  better  in  some  cases  to  resort  to  early  tapping  for  the 
removal^ of  the  dropsical*  effusion  than  to  trust  to  uncertain  medica- 
tion. The  patient  alluded  to  is  a  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  has 
a  liver  that  is  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  is 
the  effect  of  whiskey.  His  stomach  had  become  so  irritable  that  it 
was  impossible  to  give  him  any  of  the  ordinary  remedies  for  re- 
ducing dropsical  effusions.  I  had  to  tap  him  again  in  six  weeks  af- 
ter the  first  operation,  and  the  third  time  only  three  weeks'  interval 
from  the  second.  Since  the  last  tapping  there  has  been  a  marked 
and  rapid  improvement.  I  am  epabled  to  give  the  ordinary  reme- 
dies for  dropsical  effusions,  and  with  care  and  prudence  I  think  he 
will  live  a  long  time.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  could  not  have  lived 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  tapping  had  it  not  been  performed. 
Now  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  this :  Is  it  not 
better  to  get  rid  of  the  water  mechanically  (where  there  is  no  posi- 
tive contraindication)  than  to  trust  to  uncertain  drastic  medicines  f 
The  stomach,  and  the  system  generally,  is  certainly  in  a  better  con- 
dition after  the  removal  of  the  water  by  tapping,  for  successfdl 
medication,  than  it  is  previous  to  its  performance.    I  have  intro- 
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duced  this  case  incidentally,  because  I  know  that  the  operation  of 
tapping  is  always  considered  by  the  patient  and  physician  as  the 
last  resort.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  in  some  cases  we  can  remove 
the  water  by  operation,  and  then  resort  to  medication  with  a  much 
better  prospect  of  success  than  we  could  have  anticipated  without 
surgical  interference. 

In  uterine  surgery  I  find  four  cases  in  my  note  book  that  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  forth  especial  mention.  I  find  one 
case  of  imperforate  hymen,  which  is  of  some  interest.  The  patient 
was  a  young  girl  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  finely  developed, 
and  looking  rather  healthy  than  otherwise.  She  had  been  suffering 
with  pain  and  general  uneasiness  for  about  two  years,  for  which  she 
had  taken  a  variety  of  medicines  from  different  Doctors.  Finally, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  my  friend.  Dr.  F.  M.  Hereford,  he  diag- 
nosed the  case,  and  asked  me  to  operate  for  him.  When  I  first  saw 
the  patient  she  looked  so  well,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
woman  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  that  I  must  confess  that 
I  feared  my  friend  had  made  a  mistake.  However,  after  making  a 
thorough  examination,  and  finding  a  soft  fiuctuating  tumor  protrud- 
ing between  the  labia,  with  no  sign  of  any  vaginal  opening,  I  was 
satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  was  perfectly  willing  to 
undertake  the  operation.  The  next  day  after  my  first  visit.  Dr. 
Hereford  assisting,  I  introduced  a  large  trocar,  and  drew  off  over 
one  gallon  of  thick,  dark  looking  matter,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
the  retained  menstrual  fiux.  I  then  made  a  free  crucial  incision,  at 
the  same  time  clipping  off  a  good  portion  of  the  thickened  hymen. 
The  blood  continued  to  trickle  away  for  several  days,  when  it  ceased 
entirely,  and  she  menstruated  one  month  arterward  with  perfect 
ease,  and  has  continued  to  do  sa  ever  since.  She  had  no  bad  symp^ 
tom  whatever  after  the  operation.  I  believe  it  is  better  to  make  a 
free  incision  in  these  cases,  giving  a  chance  for  the  accumulated 
fluid  to  escape  rapidly,  previous  to  decomposition,  which  it  seems  to 
me  is  obliged  to  take  place  if  you  only  make  a  small  opening,  which 
may  let  the  air  in,  and  yet  not  furnish  a  sufficient  escape  to  the  re- 
tained fluid. 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times  to  introduce  tents  into  the 
mouth  of  the  womb.  I  generally  use  sponge-tents,  though  in 
some  cases  I  have  found  the  seatangle  much  the  most  agreeable  and 
efficacious.  One  case  only  I  find  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
special  mention  of.  She  was  a  young  married  woman,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  have  children.  I  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  os 
uteri  was  so  small  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  impregnation  without 
treatment.  She  had  been  married  over  twelve  months }  had  never 
been  very  regular  m  her  menstruation,  frequently  missing  two  or 
three  months,  and  always  suffering  great  pain.  I  introduced  two 
tents  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  days.  The  removal  of  the  last  one 
was  followed  by  menstruation,  and  pregnancy  occurred  immediately 
afterwards.    She  is  now  in  the  eighth  month. 
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Case  of  ENcrfiwatALorD  CAwcBifc. 
Dear  Doctor: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  present  below  a  brief  aeeonut 
of  a  ease  of  tumor  (subsequently  ascertained  to  be  encepbalold  can* 
cer)  operated  upon  by  me,  in  the  presence  of  yourself  and  others  in 
liTovember  last. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  October,  1870,  I  was  applied  to  by 
Louisa  Hill,  a  colored  woman,  dark  mulatto,  aged  thirty-five,  mar- 
ried,, the  mother  of  two  children  and  advanced  to  the  seventh 
mouth  of  her  pregnancy  with  another.  Her  general  health  had  hith- 
erto been,  and  was  then,  very  good. 

I  found  on  examination  a  somewhat  irregularly  shaped  and  lobu- 
lated  tumor,  conspicuously  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface^ 
measuring  six  and  half  long  by  four  and  a  half  inches  short  di- 
ameter^-^situated  on  inner  side  of  left  arm  (its  long  diameter  corres- 
ponding with  axis  of  humeru**)  arid  reaching  nearly  to  axiUa. 
Whilst  presenting  hardness  to  the  touch  around  periphery  of  its 
base,  f^r  the  greater  part  especially  in  the  centre,  it  tvas  yielding 
and  elastic;  suggesting,  indeed,  the  presence  of  some  fluid  contents. 

She  stated  that  it  appeared  ftrst  about  four  months  prior  to  her 
application  U)  me,  residing  at  the  time  in  the  country,  and  assist- 
ing her  husband  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm. 

The  enlargement,  as  was  evident,  had  been  ver^'  rapid,  attended 
with  cotisiderable  pain  all  the  time,  and  latterly  occasioning  most 
intense  suffering. 

In  uncertainty  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  growth  and  disposed, 
from  its  history  and  character  of  the  pain,  to  suspect  malignancy,  a 
purely  anodyne  course  of  treatment  was  advised  and  further  devel- 
opmeats  looked  for.  In  the  meantime  some  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  tumor  became  apparent,  and  the  pain  intensified  to  a  degree  al- 
most unendurable  and  defiant  of  opiates,  of  which  large  quanties 
were  taken  day  and  night. 

Under  these  circumstatiees^  after  mature  consultation,  during 
which  her  condition  of  pregnancy,  the  malignant  or  unnmlignant 
diaraeter  of  the  growth  and  the  possibility  of  aneurism  were  fully 
weighed,  it  was  determined  to  resort  to  removal — the  conviction.b^ 
Ing  that  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  operation,  it  could  but 
at  the  worst,  precipitate  by  a  fbw  days  only,  the  fatal  termination 
to  which  her  incessant  and  excessive  suffering  and  daily  ioereasing: 
exhaustion  was  rapidly  teoding. 

On  the  19fe  of  November,  therefore,  assisted  by  Dr».  Hill,  Weath- 
erly,  Baldwin,  Michel  and  B.  T.  Williams  and  Fremon,  I  proceeded 
to  operate.  Believed  from  apprehension  in  regard  to  aneurism  by 
the  expiiodng  troehar,  and  having  the  patient  fally  ehloroiormed,  I 
begaB  with  an  ample  crucial  ineision,  then  by  careful  dissection,  re- 
lying, on  account  of  the  proximity  probably  of  irregular  position  of 
the  blood  vessels,  more  upon  tiiue  fingers  and  hamlle  oi  the  knifo 
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than  upon  its  edge,  and  putting  a^ide  tie  nerve?  1;riiich  was  closely 
adhered  to  the  tumor,  I  completed  the  operation.  Quite  an  insig- 
nificant quantity  of  blood  was  lost  and  the  tomor,  contrary  to  oar 
fears,  was  without  difficulty  relieved  from  its  deep  seated  attach-' 
ment  and  came  away  entire  with  envelope  unbroken,  rolling,  as  I 
remarked  at  the  time,  into  my  hand  as  an  orange,  stripped  of  it» 
peel.  A  few  hours  after  the  operation,  and  at  my  request,  my 
friend.  Dr.  E.  P.  Michel,  subjected  the  morbid  mass  to  careful  dis- 
section and  a  thorough  investigation  under  the  microsc(^)e.  I  give 
the  result  in  his  own  language. 

The  tumor  is  heart  shaped  and  of  a  greyish  color — ^being  about 
six  inches  from  base  to  apex  and  four  indies  in  diameter — lobulated 
and  weighing  exactly  one  pound. 

Upon  splitting  it  open  the  true  character  of  this  morbid  growth 
was  fully  revealed.  It  is  encephaloid,  better  known  by  the  term 
medullary  sarccoma  or  soft  cancer.  Its  very  situation,  pushed  as  it 
were  into  the  inter  muscular  space  between  the  belly  of  the  bicipa 
Sbud  the  brachialis  anticus,  would  have  naturally  warranted  such  a 
diagnosis.  Its  peculiar  elastic  feel  indicating  almost  the  presence 
of  a  contained  fluid,  as  well  as  the  number,  size  and  interlacing 
character  of  the  venous  currents,  external  to  the  cyst,  pointed  out 
very  graphically  the  characteristic  features  of  a  medullary  cancer. 
The  situation  of  the  capsule  was  that  of  connective  tissue  an(^  from 
its  internal  stirface,  prolongations  would  dip  down  into  the  interior 
of  the  tumor,  like  the  septa  of  an  orange,  thus  rendering  the  mass 
almost  completely  lobulated.  This  capsule  was  also  characteristic 
of  medullary  cancer,  as  it  had  little  or  no  connection  with  tbe  sur- 
rounding tissues,  and  in  this  respect  presented  considerable  con- 
trast with  what  is  recognized  as  schirroos  or  hard  cancer. 

The  contained  mass  was  soft  and  pulpy — ^not  tough,  but  almost 
gelatinous— easily  broken  down  and  resembling  m  color  and  exter- 
nal appearance  brain  matter.  We  observed  here  and  there  distinct 
spots  or  patches  of  accumulated  blood,  which  had  evidently  been 
infiltrated  into  the  mass,  two  or  more  in  each  lobe }  and  I  may  here 
state  that  in  making  the  section  of  the  baae,  a  disten(ied  venous 
sinus  was  observed.  The  cancer-juice  was  abundant  and  easily  dif- 
fusible in  water. 

The  microscope  revealed  many  typical  corpuscles,  nucleated  cells, 
SQch  as  are  known  as  cancer  cells.  With  these  single  and  frequent- 
ly double  nucleus  many  free  nuclie  w^e  observed  suspended  in  the 
liquid  or  implanted  as  it  were  in  a  substance  of  a  molecular  charac- 
ter, which  might  be  regarded  as  the  "basis  substance.^  These 
nuclisB  were  characteristic  of  cancer,  being  oval  or  round-oval,  and 
having  a  long  diameter.  Occasionally  we  observed  that  these  were 
nucleolated.  During  the  examination  we  encountered  the  "elonga- 
ted caudate  cell.'' 

The  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  following  the  operation, 
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although  as  favorable  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  as  could 
have  been  expected,  soon  became  of  so  grave  a  character  as  not 
only  to  warrant  acquiesence  in  Dr.  Michel's  conviction  expressed  at 
the  time  and  confirmed  subsequently  as  above  shown^  of  the  malig- 
nancy of  the  morbid  growth,  but  to  threaten  speedy  death.  For 
5  days  her  pulse  was  never  under  150  per  minute,  frequently  reached 
180 ;  whilst  the  wound,  occasioning  pain  from  axilla  to  elbow,  ex- 
hibited sloughing  of  integuments  and  a  profuse  discharge  of  thin 
darkish  and  offensive  pus.  On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  however, 
a  marked  and  favorable  change  became  apparent.  Pulse  diminish- 
ed,  sloughing  had  ceased,  purulent  discharge,  though  still  abund- 
ant)  began  to  assume  a  healthy  character,  pain  subsided  and  appe- 
tite returned.  So  promising  indeed  from  this  period  were  tlie  local 
and  general  symptoms  of  the  patient  that  a  cure  and  complete  res- 
toration to  health  was  regarded  as  almost  certain  by  myself  and  all 
others  who  saw  the  patient  from  time  to  time,*  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Michel^  who,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  history  of  this  case, 
it  is  fitting  I  should  here  state,  maintained  throughout  his  belief  in 
the  cancerous  nature  of  the  tumor  as  revealed  by  his  microscope 
and  the  certainty  of  its  return. 

The  wound  having  by  granulation  filled  up,  and  except  a  space  in 
the  centre  of  about  an  inch  square  cicatrized,  and  the  general  health 
of  the  patient  having  been  so  far  recovered  as  to  admit  of  her  re- 
suming to  a  considerable  extent  her  household  duties,  I  relinguish- 
ed  my  usual  visits  about  the  20th  of  December.  On  the  26th  of 
December  I  learned  that  during  my  absence  from  town  the  day  pre- 
vious she  had  given  birth  to  a  stillborn  child.  A  week  subsequent- 
ly I  was  called  to  see  her  by  her  husband,  who  stated  that  "  her 
milk  had  fallen  into  her  arm.''  I  found  what  I  was  by  the  message 
prepared  for;  in  other  words  a  return  of  the  disease,  manifest  in 
the  presence  of  three  small  tumors,  barely  perceptible  to  sight,  and 
situated  almost  within  the  axella. 

The  enlargement  following  was  rapid  in  the  extreme;  indeed  al- 
most wonderful;  presenting  at  the  end  of  one  week  a  tumor  which, 
though  not  so  regular  or  prominent,  equalled  in  the  ma^s  the  one 
removed  seven  weeks  previously. 

Ulceration  quickly  supervened — ^beginning  at  the  small  uncica- 
trized  part  of  the  old  woundt  With  the  progress  of  the  ulceration, 
numerous  and  enlarged  veins  becoming  involved,  frequent  and  ex- 
hausting venous  hemorrhages  occurred  almost  daily.  She  died  on 
the  19th  of  January,  just  two  months  from  date  of  operation. 

Cases  Eepobted  by  Db.  Fremon. 

A  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  right  radius  and  ulna,  a 
child  four  years  old,  treatment,  starch  bandage  and  sling  support. 
Recovery  rapid. 
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A  case  of  ligature  of  the  right  temporal  artery,  a  white  man  26 
years  old,  for  hemorrhage,  caased  by  a  cat  made  with  a  beer  mug. 
A  case  of  ligature  of  the  left  radial  artery,  a  negro  man  31  years 
old,  for  hemorrhage,  from  a  cut  with  an  axe  in  lower  third. 

A  case  of  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  left  humerus,  a  negro  woman 
23  years  old,  about  five  months  pregnant,  rather  stout.  Eeduction 
by  placing  the  heel  in  the  axilla  and  manipulating  the  arm ;  no  chlo- 
roform being  used.    No  subsequent  trouble  following. 

November,  1870.— A  case  of  cystic  hydrocyle,  in  a  white  man  43 
years  old.  After  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  from  the  sack,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  small  trocar,  the  scrotal  sack  was  tightly  strapped 
up  with  adhesive  strips,  and  from  time  to  time  repassing  the  trocar 
along  the  spermatic  chord,  and  turning  its  point  in  right  and  left 
directions,  (slightly)  thereby  exciting  and  promoting  adhesive  in- 
flammation wittun  the  cystic  sack.  No  accumulation  of  fluid  has 
occurred  since,  up  to  date  of  last  examination,  (March  12th,  1871). 
The  scrotal  sack  is  somewhat  larger  than  natural  on  the  side  af- 
fected. No  annoyance  is  now  felt,  however,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
diminution  in  size,  showing  that  the  cure  of  cystic  hydrocyle  may 
be  accomplished  by  promoting  adhesive  inflammation  within  and 
pressure  from  without  the  sack. 

February,  1871. — A  case  of  abscess  of  the  left  ovary  discharging 
itself  through  the  rectum.  This  was  the  case  of  a  white  woman 
about  30  years  of  age,  who  had  yellow  fever  in  September  last,  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  where  she  resided  at  the  time.  Prior  to  the  attack  of 
yellow  fever  she  had  always  been  very  healthy.  Subsequent  to  the 
attack  (yellow  fever)  she  suffered  from  tenderness  and  slight  pain  at 
intervals  in  the  region  of  the  left  ovary.  Her  health  continuing  bad, 
she  came  to  Montgomery,  thinking  the  change  might  be  beneficial 
to  her.  In  February  last  (1871,)  she  became,  alarmed  at  her  condi* 
tion,  and  requested  me  to  visit  her.  1  found  her  much  emaciated, 
pale,  feeble,  pulse  92,  lying  directly  upon  her  back,  with  the  legs 
flexed  as  much  as  possible,  and  expressing  herself  as  ^^  suffering  the 
greatest  pain,"  which  was  certainly  verified  by  the  expression  of  her 
countenance.  I  proceeded  at  once  to  make  a  digital  examination 
per  vagina.  I  found  the  os  rather  low  down,  much  thickened,  and 
very  sensitive  to  the  touch  ;  indeed  there  was  so  much  tenderness 
and  inflammation  about  the  whole  genitalia  as  to  preclude  the  use  of 
a  speculum  for  the  nonce.  The  os  was,  however,  in  situ  in  other 
respects ;  and  placing  the  woman  on  her  side,  I  continued  the  ex- 
amination by  introducing  a  second  index  finger  into  the  rectum, 
keeping  the  first  in  the  vagina,  its  pulp  against  the  os.  I  easily  de- 
tected by  this  method  a  large  tumor-like  body  to  the  left  side  of  the 
fundus  uteri.  Noting  the  tumor-like  appearance  of  the  outer  walls 
of  the  abdomen  in  the  region  of  this  enlargement,  the  great  amount 
of  inflammation  and  tenderness  about  the  parts,  together  with  the 
patient's  general  condition ;  keeping  in  view  the  fact  of  her  having 
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had  yellow  fever,  I  <^me  directly  to  the  conclasion  that  I  had  under 
observation  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  left  uterine  appendage.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  my  first  visit,  I  was  summoned  in  haste  to  see  her, 
the  messenger  staging  that  she  was  "  suflfering  greatly,  and  could  not 
live  long."  Upon  my  arrival  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  patient, 
and  discovered  that  pus  was  escaping  in  small  quantity  from  the 
rectum.  Feeling  satisfied  at  once  that  a  point  of  exit  had  been  de- 
termined, I  passed  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  along  the  rec- 
tum, over  the  surface  of  the  abscess,  making  pressure  on  the  outer 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  over  the  abscess,  with  the  left  hand,  and  had 
the  gratification  to  feel  the  pus  escaping  over  the  finger  in  the  rec- 
tum.   This  escape  continued  until  the  abscess  was  evacuate. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ^great  amount  of  extravasation  and*  hem- 
orrhage that  occur  in  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  in  yellow  fever, 
was  the  cause  of  this  abscess,  and  the  deductions  of  Dr.  Middleton 
Michel  (5th  vol.  Charleston  Med.  Jour.)  so  long  ago  as  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1849,  point  inevitably  to  this  conclusion. 

The  treatment  of  this  case  was  simple,  consisting  in  the  first 
stages  of  warm  fomentations,  and  as  the  demand  became  impera- 
tive from  time  to  time,  the  hypodermic  use  of  two  parts  of  mor- 
phine, and  one  part  of  atropia  in  combination,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  sleep  after  the  exit  of  the  pus,  and  as  a  local  application 
to  the  inflamed  genitalia,  which  were  very  painful  at  the  time,  the 
following: — E.  ammonisB-muriatis  four  drachms,  acid  acetic  half 
drachoi;  camphor  water  ten  ounces.  It  is  to  be  applied  by  means 
of  cloths  wet  with  the  mixture,  being  kept  laid  over  the  parts  for 
about  forty-eight  hours.  Wh^i  the  inflammatory  excitement  had 
passed,  potass  bromide  three  drachms,  tincture  cinchona  composite 
um  four  ounces,  in  desert  spoonful  doses  were  given  for  about  tea 
days  5  a  light  nutritious  diet,  varied  from  time  to  time,  was  main- 
tained  throughout.    She  has  made  a  good  recovery. 
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ANATOMICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  REFLECTIONS 

ON  SOME  PARTS  OF  THE  EYE. 
BY  E.  F.  MICHEL,  OF  MoNTaoMEBT,  Alabama. 

Bx-President  of  the  Medical  Afisooiation  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 


It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  published,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science,  certain  anatomical  and 
physiological  reflections  on  some  important  parts  of  the  human  eye; 
and  I  design,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  reproduce  for  your  con- 
sideration these  investigations  in  a  more  particular  and,  I  think,  at- 
tractive form. 

Especially  do  I  do  this  because  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  opin- 
ions I  then  expressed,  are  beginning  to  receive  the  sanction  Of  the 
profession  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

The  recent  progress  of  the  medical  science  has  of  late  years  been 
so  rapid  that  it  may  be  now  said  to  occupy  a  position  incomparably 
superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  other  professions.  The  re- 
ciprocal bearing  of  its  various  branches,  one  with  another,  which  is 
now  being  daily  exhibited,  imposes  the  belief  that  it  must  shbrtly 
attain  the  character  of  a  completed  and  well  established  sdence. 

While  this  perfected  condition  of  the  medical  profession  will 
hereafter  presuppose  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  various  depart- 
ments, it  can  never,  however,  det^r  the  investigator  from  prosecut- 
ing his  researches  in  any  determinate  direction,  if  he  fails  not  to 
forget  the  mutual  relations  which  his  results  should  ultimately  pre- 
sent with  the  connecting  sciences.  This,  indeed,  is  the  goal  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  attain,  and  that  must  be  regarded  as  the  ^te- 
non of  all  future  inquiries. 

While  among  the  litigated  points  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
there  are  many  questions  rendered  particularly  intricate  from  Uie 
numerous  bearings  which  they  present,  there  are  others  which  re- 
quire but  the  scrutiny  of  an  anatomical  eye  to  lead  us  almost  natu- 
rally to  the  physiological  inductions  which  appear  to  follow  as  the 
sequel  This  is,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  examination  into  which 
we  are  about  to  enter. 

While  studying  absorption,  and  believing,  from  the  concurrent 
34 
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testimony  of  several  physiologists  and  the  plausibility  of  their  re- 
searches, that  the  venous  system  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  important  function,  the  eye  presented  itself  to  me  as 
said  to  be  an  organ  totally  deprived  of  lymphatics,  which  conse- 
quently seemed  to  be  an  argument  verifying  the  assertion.  The 
question  arose,  whether  the  eye  possessed  any  peculiai  vascular  ar- 
rangement which  distinguished  it  in  this  respect  from  any  other  or- 
gan, as  it  was  deprived  of  lymphatics  for  the  accomplishment  of 
absorption.  A  careful  anatomical  examination  was  instituted,  by 
which  I  purposed  to  determine  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  constituent  parts  of  that  organ,  and  their  peculiarities  ot  struc- 
ture. 

In  undertaking  this  subject,  and  making  reference  to  those  works 
which  were  inservient  to  my  purpose,  I  found  that  I  had  engaged 
in  a  vast  field  already  explored  by  those  whose  names  are  destined 
long  to  reign  with  oracular  authority  over  anatomical  questions. 
Indeed,  the  names  of  Scemmerringj  Zinrij  Amoldj  and  others,  ap- 
peared to  preclude  the  possibility  of  my  determining  anything  posi- 
tive with  regard'  to  this  problem.  But  as  from  every  subject  truth 
may  be  said  to  radiate  like  the  beams  of  light  in  various  directions, 
the  hope  has  been  encouraged  that  it  is  given  to  every  one  to  view 
it  in  some  one  of  those  numerous  phases,  which  may  possibly  have 
escaped  the  scrutiny  of  the  imposing  authorities,  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned  above. 

Proceeding  then,  without  further  preliminaries,  to  the  disscussion 
of  a  subject  no  less  intricate  than  interesting,  we  will,  for  the  facili- 
ties of  description  and  the  more  orderly  exposition  of  the  facts  which 
support  our  views,  comprise  what  we  have  to  say  under  two  sec- 
tions :  examining  under  the  first  head  such  parts  of  the  eye,  the 
complexity  of  whose  structures  fails  not  to  attract  our  serious  at- 
tention; and  under  the  second,  making  such  physiological  infer- 
ences from  the  structure  of  these  respective  membranes,  as  may 
elucidate  the  functions  they  discharge  in  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the 
eye. 

As  our  remarks  will,  therefore,  particularly  bear  upon  the  func- 
tion of  absorption,  and  the  nutritive  acts  as  they  transpire  in  the 
eye,  attention  will  be  almost  solely  directed  to  the  choroid  coat  and 
its  app^udages,  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes^  while  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane and  body  will  also  engage  our  time,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
connected  with  the  vascular  arrangement  of  the  organ. 

After  my  first  examination  of  an  eye,  prior  to  my  attention  being 
especially  engrossed  by  this  subject,  I  found  that  my  impressions 
concerning  the  choroid  coat  were  by  far  the  most  striking.  I  was 
no  less  impressed  with  that  peculiar  deposite  [than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  singular  in  the  whole  economy]  iuvesting  the  entire 
membrane,  than  that  there  should  be  so  large  a  reticulum  of  blood 
vessels  in  so  small  a  space.    Indeed,  the  vascularity  of  this  coat  is 
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such  that  the  learned  Professor  Oraveilheir  justly  remarks  that  the 
words  choroid  and  vascular  are  synonymous,  and  it  may  not  be  irre- 
levant, perhaps,  to  allude  to  the  etymology  which  sanctions  such  an 
opinion. 

The  term  chorion^  applied  to  one  of  the  membranes  enveloping 
the  foetus  in  the  Greek  word  XoiZoo^  which  is  derived  from  XioZoe — 
domicilium — a  house  being  indeed  an  abode  for  the  foetus,  a  pro- 
tective envelope  of  indispensable  necessity  to  its  nutritive  acts. 

But  this  membrane  being  formed  of  a  network  oi  vessels,  its  ex- 
treme vascularity  became  the  characteristic  feature  which  served  to 
discriminate  it  from  every  other  membrane  in  the  body. 

When,  indeed,  Hyrophilus  described  the  choroid  coat  its  vascu- 
larity likened  it  at  once  to  the  chorion,  and  though  we  will  not  at 
present  anticipate  the  parallel  which  we  are  about  to  establish  be- 
tween these  two  membranes,  let  me  only  state  that  the  word  is  com- 
pounded of  XdZioo — chorion,  and  ^t'^oC— resemblance. 

Of  the  general  direction  and  relation  of  this  vascular  layer  it  is 
needless  to  speak,  as  this  would  be  but  reproducing  what  every  ele 
mentary  work  on  anatomy  contains,  but  of  its  anterior  termination 
and  structure,  concerning  which  there  is  such  diversity  of  opinion, 
we  will  furnish  some  account. 

Since  the  days  of  the  celebrated  injector,  Buysch,  the  choroid  has 
been  regarded  as  composed  of  three  distinct  layers,  which  are  read- 
ily exhibited  when  recourse  is  had  to  the  proper  modes  of  prepara- 
tion. The  outer  Iay«r  which  is  manifest  to  the  unassisted  eye,  is 
formed  by  a  multitude  of  blood  vessels,  held  together  by  cellular  or 
filamentous  tissue  (these  cells  are  pressed  together,  colorless,  hav- 
ing short  branches  which  penetrate  a  striated  tissue  partially  nucle- 
ated),, and  when  examined  with  the  lens  present  a  tortuous  dissec- 
tion, running  into  centres,  from  whence  radiate  a  number  of  convo- 
luted capillaries.  From  the  multiplied  centres,  the  rendezvous  of 
these  arborescent  ramifications,  the  vessels  (which  are  altogether 
composed  of  veins,)  have  been  called  yenae-vorticosae,  and  contrast 
very  strikingly  with  those  of  the  layer  beneath,  which  is  made  beau- 
tifully conspicuous  when  both  are  injected. 

The  lamina  immediately  beneath  is  arterial,  its  vessels  coursing 
lengthways  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye.  This  is  the  layer 
which  was  first  so  beautifully  injected  by  Ruysch,  and  has  ever  since 
borne  his  name,  tunica  Ruyschiana.  This  part  when  well  injected 
gives  to  the  choroid  coat  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  gold.  Very  ex- 
cellent representations  of  this  are  given  in  Zinn  (J.  G.  Zinn,  Descrip- 
tio  Anatomica,  Oculi  Humani,  Tab.  4,  Fig.  1st,  2d,)  and  Soemmerring, 
(Soemmerring  Oculi  Humani,  Bxplicatio,  Tabulo  Quinto,  Figura 
Septima).  The  elastic  membrane  of  the  choroid  is  there  almost 
transparent,  perfectly  hyaline;  it  may  be  termed  a  structureless 
membrane,  studded  here  and  there  by  nuclei,  which  give  it  a  beau- 
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tifal  appearance.  This  delicate  membrane  lines  the  inner  side  of 
the  tuDica  Euyschiaoa. 

The  next  lamina  which  forms  the  inner  part  of  the  coat  in  con- 
tact with  the  retina,  is  not  readily  exhibited  in  the  haman  eye, 
though  in  the  sheep  it  is  alwaya  easily  demonstrated.  This  is  the 
membrai^^  pigmenti.  After  maceration  a  separation  of  this  portion 
is  most  eaaily  effected  by  commencing  at  the  ta^etjum  luciium,  where 
the  layer  possesses  the  greatest  thickDCSs ;  conveyed  beneath  the 
microscope,  it  presents  the  beautiful  appearance  of  a  hexagonal  tes- 
sellated pavement,  each  hexagon  being  a  cell  in  which  the  granules 
of  pigment  are  secreted,  that  portion  of  its  extent  forming  the  tap- 
etum  beiug  void  of  pigment  globules,  though  the  cells  exist. 

Now,  after  the  cursory  view  of  the  several  constituent  parts  of 
the  choroid,  let  us  examine  the  mode  of  their  termination  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  eye.  Indeed,  this  is  the  question  which  it  be- 
hooves us  to  examine,  and  its  careful  consideration  will  form  the 
principal  object  of  the  present  remarks.  The  generally  received 
opinion  is  that  there  is  a  mutual  reception  of  the  ciliary  processes, 
iris  and  ciliary  ligament,  and  in  such  a  manner,  we  are  told,  as  to 
allow  ot  a  ready  separation  of  the  iris  from  the  rest  of  the  choroid, 
upon  a  knowledge  of  which  assertion  rests  the  operation  for  artifi- 
cial pupil.  But  the  exact  mode  of  termination  of  these  several 
structures,  nay,  even  their  exact  nature,  is  by  no  means  settled. 

A  signal  illustration  of  the  diversity  of  opinions  on  this  subject, 
may  be  found  by  perusing  a  work  published  by  a  distinguished  phy- 
siologist of  Germany,  Eudolph  Wagner,  whoj  in  speaking  of  the 
ciliary  processes,  calls  them  mugcular,  an  opinion  now  professed  by 
few,  and  which  is  certainly  in  formal  contradiction  with  the  result 
of  my  observations,  as  far  as  they  have  extended  among  several 
classes  of  animals,  the  sheep,  ox,  dog,  and  cat,  and  in  the  human 
species. 

Home  and  Wallace  (from  their  observations  on  the  inferior  ani- 
mals,) believe  the  ciliary  processes  to  be  muscular,  and  to  aid  in  ad- 
justing the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  to  the  capsule  of  which  they 
are  indirectly  connected.  (Structure  of  the  Eye,  by  W.  C.  Wallace!) 
Casper  Wistar  says :  "  The  intimate  structure  and  function  of  the 
ciliary  processes  are  unlmown^^  and  also  remarks,  "that  many  think 
l^em  erectUej  altering  the  position  of  the  lens  by  their  expansion  or 
contraction.'^  He  says  in  another  place,  "their  outer  extremities 
seem  to  adhere  anteriorly  to  the  iris,  and  posteriorly  to  the  retina, 
and  to  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  humor.^  Dr.  Irwin  (referred  to 
in  John  and  Charles  BelPs  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  p.  226,  vol.  2.) 
^ays  theyiaremusewlary  and  goes  to  work  to  demonstrate  how  they 
move  the  lens-,  Leidy  describes  the  ciliary  processes  as  composed  of 
^'  all  the  elements  of  the  choroid  coat  f  he  describes  the  artery  in 
them  as  convoluted,  (this  ]  think  must  have  been  done  by  a  forced 
injection))  while  Bosow,  quoted  as  authority  on  this  subject  by  Stell- 
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wa^,  says :  "  The  structure  of  the  ciliary  prociesses  i»  very  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  choroid.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  saine  lay- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  the  chorio-eapillaries  (membrana  Euys- 
chiaua,  the  arterial  coat  of  the  choroid,)  which  ends  at  the  ora  ser- 
rata.''  Again,  Claude  Bernard  and  Charles  Huette,  when  describ- 
ing the  anatomy  of  the  choroid  coat,  on  page  142,  says:  "Les  pro- 
ems ciliaires,  plis  constitu^s  pacr  lefeuillet  interne  de  la  choroide,  flat- 
tent  derrifere  Piris  et  entoment  la  eircoufi^rence  du  cristallin  avec 
lequel  ils  n'ont  aucune  adherence  intime."  Here  we  are  told  dis- 
tinctly that  the  ciliary  processes  are  made  up  entirely  of  the  inner 
layer  of  the  choroid  (the  membrana  pigmenti,)  that  they  have  no 
vessels  in  them,  for  on  page  141  the  choroid  coat  is  thus  described : 
*^'  La  choroide  tapisse  la  face  interne  de  la  scl^rotique  k  laquelle  elle 
adhere  faiblement.  Cette  membrane  est  composite  de  deux  feuillets 
distincts,  Putie  interne,  enti^rement  constituepar  du  pigment,  Pautre 
exteroe  et  essentiellement  vasculeux.''  Handy,  in  his  Anatomy, 
page  336,  says  the  function  of  the  ciliary  process  ^'is  to  secrete  or 
furnish  the  black  pigment^  Whatever  be  the  mode,  of  union  of  the 
iris  and  choroid,  one  fact  may  be  easily  established,  which  is,  that 
the  adhesions  between  the  two  are  far  more  intimate  than  is  gener- 
ally believed. 

To  convin<»e  ones  self  of  this  fact,  we  need  l>ut  observe  in  dissect- 
ing an  eye  that  the  choroid  and  iris  continue  still  to  protect  tbe  hu- 
mors after  the  removal  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea.  There  is  only 
a  slight  adhesion  of  the  iris  and  choroid  with  the  sclerotica.  This 
connection  appears  to  me  to  be  of  a  muscular  character,  particularly 
in  the  eye  of  the  bird,  and  in  the  sheep,  where  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  iris,  which  is  clearly  muscular,  seems  to  give  off  a  multitude  of 
tendinous  slips  attached  directly  to  the  choroid  under  the  form  of  a 
circular  white  line,  improperly  calUed  "  annulus  gangliformis,  sen  gau" 
glion  annulare,^  by  Soemmerring  (Soemerring,  Icones  Oculi  Humanij 
Explicatio  Tabulue  Quintal,  Figura  SeptimaJ  This  is  no  ganglion, 
but  muscular  tissue,  not  deserving  the  appellation  which  it  often 
bears  of  ciliary  ligament ;  it  unites  the  muscular  or  anterior  layer 
of  the  iris  with  the  choioid,  just  as  the  posterior  layer,  which  I  con- 
sider as  altogether  vascular,  is  directly  continuous  with  that  tunic. 
The  pulpy  appearance,  which  the  ciliary  ligament  may  sometimes 
assume,  is  apparently  due  to  the  rupture  of  its  slight  attachment  to 
the  sclerotica,  for  this  circumstance  leaves  a  somewhat  similar  ap- 
pearance upon  the  corresponding  part  of  the  sclerotica. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  so-called  ciliary  ligament,  a  bond 
of  union  between  the  muscular  or  anterior  layer  of  the  iris  and  the 
choroid,  adhering  slightly  to  the  sclerotica,  but  firmly  to  the  choroid, 
from  which  it  is  torn,  but  does  not  naturally  separate,  in  operating 
for  artificial  pupil.  But  the  posterior  layer  of  the  iris  is  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  choroid,  and  therefore  esslntially  vascular,  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  latter  running  forward  and  downward,  passing 
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over  and  concealing  the  interior  surface  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  for 
which  reason  this  structure  is  much  less  visible  on  the  inner  than 
outer  surface.  This  direct  continuity  of  the  frame- work  of  the  iris 
with  the  choroid,  explains  the  constant  integrity  of  the  membranes 
after  removal  of  the  sclerotica,  as  they  literally  are  one  and  the 
same.  This  direct  continuation  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the  iris  is 
particularly  visible  in  injecting  the  eye  of  a  foetus,,  whose  pupillary 
membrane  still  exists,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  accompanying" 
Jules  Cloquet's  Monograph  on  this  subject.  (Memoire  sur  la  mem- 
brane pupillaire,  et  sur  la  formation  du  petit  circle  art^riel  de  Pins, 
par  Jules  Cloquet.)  However,  I  may  here  observe,  and  would  wish 
particular  attention  to  the  remark,  that  all  the  blood  vessels  do  not 
pass  into  the  iris.  Of  this  I  have  had  repeated  opportunity  of  sat- 
isfying  myself  by  injecting  the  arteries  of  the  choroid  tunic. 

The  ciliary  processes,  the  nature  of  whose  structure  has  been  so 
variously  interpreted,  are  positively  vascular,  and  present  so  singu- 
lar an  arrangement  of  its  vessels,  that  my  surprise  is  great  in  ob- 
serving the  uncertainty  of  most  authors  on  this  subject.  It  is  true 
that  their  nature  and  the  oflftce  they  probably  fulfil  were  anticipated 
by  ancient  writers,  but  of  this  we  have  nothing  but  the  most  hypo- 
thetical accouuta. 

The  first  experiments  which  were  performed  on  this  subject,  were 
by  Eibes.  (Memoires  de  la  Societe  MMicale  d'Emulation,  vol.  8,) 
in  a  series  of  essays,  published  in  1814  and  1816;  and  here  I  must 
acknowledge  great  assistance  from  the  writings  of  this  accurate  and 
laborious  investigator,  many  of  whose  researches  I  am  ^roud  to 
have  been  able  to  verify,  as  I  am  now  more  than  ever  convinced 
they  carry  with  them  the  stamp  of  truth. 

Some  of  the  many  views  entertained  with  reference  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  ciliary  processes  were,  first,  that  they  were  destined  to 
move  the  iris,  or  to  fix  the  crystalline  lens,  over  which  they  exerted 
that  influence,  which  allowed  the  eye  to  adapt  itself  to  various  dis- 
tances. It  was  believed  again  that  they  secreted  the  black  pigment 
which  invests  the  chloroidaad  posterior  face  of  the  iris. 

It  is  needless  to  confute  these  assertions,  as  the  muscularity  of 
the  iris,  the  membrana  pigmenti,  and  the  separation  of  the  ciliary 
processes  from  the  crystalline  lens,  are  overwhelming  arguments  to 
the  contrary.  Moreover,  as  observed  above,  these  remarkable 
structures  are  altogether  vascular,  the  blood  vessels  of  the  choroid 
coat  extending  directly  into  them  in  the  most  visible  manner,  and 
presenting  one  of  the  most  beautiful  appearances  that  can  be  ex- 
hibited from  injections  of  any  part  of  the  body. 

When,  indeed,  a  ciliary  process  has  been  divested  of  that  inspis- 
sated pigment  in  which  it  is  disguised,  and  placed  on  a  lamina  of 
glass,  is  conveyed  beneath  the  field  of  the  microscope,  we  may  dis- 
tinctly discover  th^  presence  of  a  hollow  canal  which,  when  it 
reaches  the  free  extremity  of  the  ciliary  processes,  affects  a  recur- 
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rent  direction,  coursing  backwards  parallel  to  the  first,  so  as  to  form 
a  perfect  loop.  Eccentric  to  this  loop  there  is  a  fringed  arrange- 
ment of  cellular  tissue  which,  indeed,  may  be  distinctly  seen  with 
the  naked  eye. 

Kow,  after  a  successful  injection  of  colored  ichthyocolla  through 
the  common  or  internal  carotid,  it  will  be  found  that  the  canal  in 
the  ciliary  process  is  an  artery  derived  from  the  arterial  layer  of  the 
choroid  coat  Again,  if  we  inject  by  the  jugular  vein  (which  is 
much  less  apt  to  succeed  owing  to  the  fragility  of  the  veins  in  the 
choroid),  the  injection  passes  into  the  fringes,  of  the  ciliary  process- 
es. The  vascularity  of  these  appendages  to  the  choroid  then  is 
evident. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  inferences  deduced  from  this  fact,  let  me 
farther  renjark,  that  on  no  occasion  have  I  found  that  the  sub- 
stances used  in  the  injections  passed  into  the  hyaloid  membrane  of 
the  vitreous  body.  I  have  never,  consequently,  seen  the  hyaloid 
artery  described  by  Cloquet  and  others  as  passing  through  this  hu- 
mor to  the  posterior  part  ot  the  lens,  though  the  arteria  centralis 
retinae  has  been  easily  and  fully  injected.  In  these  respects  do  I 
fully  concur  with  Eibes,  who  was  no  more  successful  in  injecting  the 
hyaloid  membrane. 

Besides  these  ciliary  processes  described  as  dependencies  of  the 
choroid  coat,  there  are  a  distinct  series  of  similar  structures  con- 
nected, as  I  believe  them  to  be,  with  the  retina.  Though  their  pres- 
ence has  been  denied  by  many  authors,  they  are  described  by  others 
under  the  name  of  ciliary  processes  of  the  vitreous  body.  They  are  by 
no  means  the  depresions  of  the  zonula  zinni  which  give  that  fluted 
appearance  to  the  canal  of  Petit,  which  has  led  anatomists  to  term 
thi<>  part  of  the  eye  the  canal  godronnS.  With  a  good  lens  in  a  fa- 
vorable light  the  fringes  of  these  ciliary  processes  may  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  they  are  also  susceptible  of  being  injected,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  determine  whether  the  injection  passes  into  them 
through  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  or  from  any  immediate 
connection  which  may  exist  between  them  and  the  ciliary  processes 
of  the  choroid  coat.  Indeed,  there  is  a  mutual  reception  between 
the  processes  of  the  choroid  coat  and  those  of  the  vitreous  body. 
This  is  now  a  well  known  fact ;  even  Horner,  in  his  second  volume, 
page  415,  says :  "  The  ciliary  processes  impress  the  neighboring 
portion  of  the  tunica  hyaloidea  with  their  shape,  and  leave  upon  it 
the  black  pigment  with  which  they  themselves  are  covered.'^  It  is 
evidently  from  this  juxtaposition  that  the  latter  becomes  also  in- 
vested with  the  pigment,  and  a  communication  between  these  two 
sets  of  processes  seems  very  probable. 

If  I  have  supposed  the  processes  of  the  vitreous  body  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  retina,  it  is  from  their  attachment  to  the  zonula 
zinni,  which  I  regard  as  a  continuation  of  the  arterial  or  internal 
layer  of  th6  retina.    Many  of  my  dissections  justify  this  belief,  arid 
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fiome  mi(»roscopists  have  followed  the  nervous,  pulpy  filaments  of 
the  retina  along  this  part  to  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  notwithstanding  what  Stellwag  says  on  page  128 :  "  The 
retina  is:  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  optic  nerve  entrance,  anteriorly 
by  the  ora  serrata,  where  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  retina."  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose  that  it  is  through  the  zonula  zinni  that  the  cap- 
sule of  the  crystalline  lens  receives  blood  vessels,  and  that  these 
are  derived  trom  the  retina,  as  there  has  often  been  an  appearance 
of  vascularity  about  the  lens  without  any  traces  of  it  in  the  vitreous 
body.  Stellwag  says,  on  page  109,  line  ninth :  "  Nutrition  is  car- 
ried on  through  vessels  of  the  retina  uvea." 

I  am  sorry  that,  while  in  accordance  with  Bibes  as  regards  the 
non-vascularity  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  vitreous  body,  I  find 
that  my  observations  must  be  placed  in  opposition  to  those  of  Olo- 
quet  and  Muller.  The  latter  particularly  describes  the  hyaloid  arte- 
ry as  passing  through  the  vitreous  body,  furnishing  its  mem- 
brane, reaching  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  upon  which  it  is 
spent.  He  further  mentions  a  ftetal  structure,  discovered  by  him- 
self, under  the  name  of  capmh-pupillary  membrane  which  also  re- 
ceives its  blood-vessels  from  this  artery.  It  may  be  that  this  cen- 
tral artery  of  the  vitreous  body  exists  in  the  foetus.  Stellwag  be- 
lieves it  cannot  be  found  after  fcetal  life.  H.  Muller  says  that  "  In 
the  calf  and  horse  its  string-like  tendinous  remains  are  observed 
after  foetal  life."  Meissner  has  noticed  the  remains  of  this  structure 
in  the  human  subject  with  the  opthalmoscope.  Toussaint,  Liebreich, 
and  Samisch  have  observed  its  remaius  as  a  tendinous  band  stretch- 
ing from  the  papilla  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
then  expanding  to  a  flat  opacity.  Zehender  says  that  he  has  ob- 
served this  vessel  filled  with  blood.  Henle  believes  all  of  these 
vessels  are  remains  of  foetal  life. 

Notwithstanding  the^e  authorities,  I  must  continue  even  now,  as 
I  did  formerly,  in  my  belief,  that  the  humors  of  the  eye  are  alto- 
gether transparent,  being  deprived  of  blood-vessels  which  otherwise 
would  intercept  the  rays  of  light,  or  at  least  materially  interfere 
with  vision,  especially  as  I  am  countenanced  in  that  opinion  by  so 
high  an  authority  as  Carl  Stellwag,  who  says,  when  speaking  of 
this  humor  (corpus  vitreum),  "  It  is  perfectly  struotmreless^  without 
"vessels  or  nervesJ^ 

Eegarding,  then,  the  humors  of  the  eye  as  comj^etely  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  that  organ,  being  enveloped  by  their  proper  mem- 
branes, which  preserving  the  character  of  true  serous  membranes 
are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  tenuity  and  non- vascularity,  the 
question  arises,  in  what  manner  is  secretion^  nutrition  and  absorption 
effected? 

Before  replying  to  this  question,  let  me  observe  that  it  is  not  very 
long  ago  since  the  function  of  absorption,  supposed  to  be  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  lymphatic  system,  was  disputed  for  by  another 
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order  of  vessels,  T^hose  important  office  was  made  known  to  tis  bj 
the  valaed  exi>eFiments  of  Magendie.  This  distinguished  physiolo- 
gist proved,  by  a  series  of  experiments  which  we  cannot  here  de- 
tail, that  the  veins  positively  absorb.  Again,  he  was  conclusive  in 
the  further  result,  that  during  this  process  the  veins  manifested  a 
peculiar  predilection  for  liquids,  which  were  taken  up  with  the 
greatest  rapidity. 

NoW)  taking  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  eye  as  the  basis  of  a 
reply  to  the  above  question,  and  pointing  out  its  alliance  to  the 
physiological  fact  just  mentioned,  ^e  will  at  once  discover  a  singu- 
lar parallel  between  the  office  of  the  choroid  coat  and  that  of  the 
chorion  enveloping  the  fcBtus.  Indeed^  like  this  latter,  the  choroid 
is  alone  inservient  to  all  the  nutritive  and  secretory  processes  trans- 
piring in  the  parts  which  it  envelops,  and  this  might  almost  be  in- 
ferred from  its  extreme  vascularity  and  the  peculiar  distribution  of 
fts  vessels  in  those  several  appendages  termed  ciliary  processes. 
These  remarkable  structures  are  orgacs  of  secretion.  This  will  be 
readily  understood  from  \ihat  has  been  said  of  the  central  arterial 
loop,  and  the  Venous  fringes,  which  together  form  a  ciliary  process  ; 
for  what  would  be  the  object  of  this  extraordinary  arrangement 
were  it  not  to  realize  some  such  important  office  in  the  vital  opera- 
tions of  this  perfect  organ. 

We  can  certainly  imagine  that  the  blood  passing  through  these 
processes  is  subjected  to  an  operation  allowing  the  secretion  of  that 
aqueous  fluid,  which  by  penetrating  into  the  cells  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane  will  constitute  the  vitreous  humor.  Moreover,  from  the 
evident  connection  of  the  processes  of  the  vitreous  body  with,  and 
their  penetration  into,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (a  fact  verified  by 
Bibes)  we  may  readily  admit  a  similar  operation  as  going  on  in  this 
place,  which  would  explain  the  possibility  of  capsular  cataract, 
while  the  lens  itiSelf  is  perfectly  transparent.  Stellwag  says  on  page 
495,  line  24th,  "  The  ciliary  processes  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  nutrition  of  the  lens.'' 

]S"ow,  after  the  secretion  of  these  humors  (perhaps  even  the  aque- 
ous also)  the  fringed  extremities  of  the  processes,  being  venous, 
will  carry  on  absorption  of  the  stagnant  or  \itiated  products  as  fol- 
lows :  The  cellulo-vascular  fringes  of  the  processes  of  the  vitreous 
body  will  pump  up  the  vitreous  humor^  while  from  the  connection 
of  these  processes  with  those  of  the  choroid,  the  former  will  receive 
!n  their  turn  the  nutritive  elements  for  the  restorative  process  of  se- 
cretion. The  processes  of  the  choroid,  from  their  pendent  condition 
in  the  posterior  chamber,  are  admirahly  adapted  for  the  absorption 
of  the  aqueous  humor  also. 

If,  after  these  anatomical  details,  our  conclusions  do  not  appear 
to  be  fully  jastitied,  there  appears  to  be  some  pathological  facts 
which  will  lend  us  further  silpport  in  the  confirmation  of  our  belief. 

As  Eibes  observes  in  the  excellent  memoir  alluded  to,  Scarpa  was 
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in  the  habit  of  operating  oh  eataraetous  eyes,  by  passiDg  the  lens 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  believing  that  it  would  be  there  more 
easily  absorbed ;  bnt  it  will  be  seen  that  tbi»  opinion,  which  was 
the  result  oi  a  preconceived  notion,  was  very  soon  abandoned. 
Ueister,  in  his  Institutions  de  Chirurgic,  particularly  refers  to  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  lens  in  the  posterior  chamber,  as  it  will 
there  be  more  readily  absorbed,  and  we  know  at  present  tha*  the 
appearance  of  the  lens  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  always  an  em- 
barrassing condition,  as  it  requires  a  leugth  of  time  for  its  disap- 
pearance. The  serious  inconvenience  which  ensues,  is  perhaps,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  aqueous  humor  must  first  wash  away  the 
ieus  by  degrees,  and  then  pass  into  the  posterior  chamber  to  ibie  ab- 
sorbed. Such,  indeed,  was  the  conviction  that  absorption  was  more 
readily  induced  in  the  posterior  chamber,  that  Heister  and  others 
were  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  imtient  on  the  border  of  a  bed  with 
his  head  so  depressed,  as  by  frictions  over  the  eye  and  blows  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  the  Ieus  migiit  be  miide  to  pass  back  again  into 
posterior  chamber.  In  cases  of  hypopion  the  same  method  was 
made  use  of,  and  we  would  finally  remark  that  the  mass  ot  black 
pigment  which  invests  the  eye  is  thickest  precisely  in  that  spot 
where  these  wonderfully'  constructed  processes  exist. 

Stellwag,  on  page  553,  liue  third,  says:  "It  is  not  advisable  to 
push  the  fragments  of  cataract  into  the  anterior  chamber,  as  they 
collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  and  irritate  the  iris*  Their 
sinking  in  the  vitreous  is  not  attended  with  peculiar  danger,  as  they 
are  then  readilp  absorbed,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  them  reach 
there,  for,  on  account  of  their  softnevss,  they  are  usually  stripped  oflf 
and  remain  in  the  posterior  chamber."  In  another  place  he  says : 
'*  Leave  nothing  in  the  anterior  chamber,  not  even  a  flocculi ''  after 
the  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract.  This,  to  my  mind,  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  so  high  an  authority  as  Stellwag  believes  ab- 
sorption takes  place  better  and  more  readily  in  the  posterior  than 
the  anterior  chamber.  Again:  when  these  views  were  first  made 
known  to  the  medical  public,  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson  (one  of  the  sur- 
geons at  that  time  of  Wills'  hospital  and  lecturer  on  surgery  in  the 
Philadelphia  association  for  medical  instruction,  as  well  as  editor  of 
Wm.  Maekenzie's  valuable  work  on  diseases  of  the  eye)  thus  speaks 
of  my  researches,  page  772,  line  40:  ''Dr.  E.  Fraser  Michel,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  reasoned  in  a  very  ingenious  way 
on  the  influence  probably  exerted  by  the  ciliary  processes  in  effect- 
ing the  rapid  absorption  which  we  see  taking  place  in  the  chamber 
of  the  aqueous  humor.  From  contemplating  the  great  vascularity, 
both  arterial  and  venous,  of  this  structure,  and  its  total  want  of 
lymphatics,  he  has  interred  that  the  function  of  this  body  is  both  to 
secrete  the  humor  of  the  aqueous  chamber,  and  vo  carry  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  that  is  removed  therefrom  by  such  means.'' 

''  The  opinion  that  the  aqueous  humor  is  derived  from  such  a 
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source,  derives  at  least  some  support  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  is  renewed*  after  evacuation  from  the  anterior  chamber.  The 
length  of  time  required  for  its  reaccumulation,  under  such  circum- 
stances, must  indeed  be  very  short  to  enable  M.  Desmarres  to  say, 
in  speaking  of  the  accident  of  prolapsus  of  the  iris  in  making  the 
section  of  the  cornea  for  extraction :  *  Toutefois,  on  aurait  lieu  d'es- 
perer,  en  attendant  quelques  minutes  et  en  recommandant  au  malade 
de  tenir  les  yeux  ferm^s,  de  pouvoir  reprendre  I'operation  inachev^e. 
I/iris,  en  effet,  ne  tarde  pas,  par  suite  de  la  rapide  reproduction  de 
I'humeur  aqueuse,  k  I'^loigues  de  la  com^e.'  And  then  the  mem- 
brane of  aqueous  humor,  Uning  the  anterior  chamber,  is  so  thin, 
delicate  and  devoid  of  vascularity,  as  to  lead  us  to  seek  for  some 
other  source  from  which  so  rapid  a  product  can  be  denved.  The 
part  must  be,  indeed,  highly  vitalized,  Which  can  so  rapidly  perform 
such  a  function  of  secretion,  and  the  degree  of  vitality,  in  a  secret- 
ing organ  at  least,  is,  by  a  law  of  physiology,  in  direct  ratio  with 
its  vascularity.  Hence,  Dr.  E.  P.  Michel,  and  those  who  advocate 
with  him  such  a  source  for  the  aqueous  humor  as  that  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  have,  we  think,  a  very  fair  amount  of  reason  in  support 
of  their  doctrine.  The  experiments  of  Magendie,  and  others,  on 
the  facility  with  whicn  fluids  are  taken  up  by  venous  radicles,  might 
also  justify  the  belief  in  the  absorption  of  substances,  such  as  frag- 
ments of  broken-up  lens^  being  accomplished  by  the  same  struc- 
tures here,  seeing  that  this  part  of  the  eye  at  least  is  almost,  if  not 
totally,  devoid  of  the  other  source  of  absorption.  But  pathologists 
are  as  yet  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  removal 
of  a  broken-up  lens  is  accomplished,  whether  by  direct  absorption 
or  solution.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  even  admitting  that  the  remo- 
val of  a  broken-up  lens  is  more  rapidly  effected  in  the  anterior  than 
in  the  posterior  chamber  {a  fact  which  we  do  not  think  has  yet  been 
eonohisvvely  established)  we  cannot  admit  that  the  advantages  thus  to 
be  derived  from  throwing  the  fragments  into  the  anterior  chamber 
are  at  all  commensurate  with  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  pro- 
ceedure.'^ 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my 
brother  and  preceptor.  Dr.  Middleton  Michel,  professor  of  physiolo- 
gy in  the  medical  college  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  for  his  val- 
uable aid  and  counsel  in  the  former  preparation  of  this  paper  for 
the  medical  press,  and  for  his  important  assistance  as  an  iiyector 
and  microscopist. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  the  facts,  which,  though  they  might 
be  dwelt  upon  more  discursively,  are  sufftdent,  we  deem,  to  prove 
that  structures  so  vascular  as  the  choroid  and  ciliary  processes  were 
unquestionably  destined  to  fcdfll  the  high  ofice  which  (twenty-flve 
years  ago)  we  assigned  them. 
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SURGERY   OF   PICKENS   COUNTY. 

BY  A.  W.  AGNBW,  M.  D.,  OP  Peovibbncb. 


There  has  been  but  few  cases  of  capital  operations  p^rfofmed  in 
this  county  during  the  last  year.  First,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
but  few  cases  have  required  surgical  aid.  Secondly,  we  have  but 
£bw  physicians  who  are  eminent  in  the  profession  as  surgeons* 

I  shall  first  report  to  the  association  my  own  operations,  whidi 
have  been  very  few;  and  secondly,  those  of  other  physicians  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  first  case  I  shall  report  is  an  amputation  of  Alfred  -**— 's  leg, 
a  negro  boy  aged  seventeen  years,  for  fungus  hsematodes  of  the  en- 
tire foot,  extending  two  indies  above  the  ankle  joint.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  to  this  case  in  the  summer  of  1868.  He  at  that  time 
had  an  ulcer  covering  the  entire  malleolus  internus ;  painful,  irre- 
gular, and  unequal,  with  inverted  edges.  I  saw  nor  heard  nothing 
more  of  the  case  until  last  April.  The  boy  was  then  much  emacia- 
ted, anaBmic,  and  of  a  sallow  complexion,  suffering  with  severe  lan- 
cinating pains  of  the  entire  foot.  The  other  foot  was  taking  a  simi- 
lar disease  in  its  incipiency.  Assisted  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Bichmon,  who 
administered  chloroform,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Kennedy,  who  applied  the 
tourniquet,  and  assisted  me  in  the  operation,  I  amputated  the  leg 
four  inches  below  the  knee.  He  recovered  and  did  welL  I  applied 
undiluted  nitric  acid  to  the  fungus  growth  upon  the  other  foot  until 
every  vestige  of  the  diseased  surface  was  removed.  I  also  gave 
him  hydriodate  of  potash  and  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  He  is  up  to 
this  time  in  fine  health. 

Martha,  a  negro  woman,  aged  forty-two,  was  taken  in  labor  forty- 
eight  hours  before  I  saw  her.  Water  ruptured  two  hours  after  she 
was  attacked  with  labor  pains  ;  right  arm  and  hand  presented  with- 
out the  vulva,  os  uterus  rigid  and  not  well  dilated ;  fetid  discharge 
from  the  vagina.  The  child  has  been  dead  five  or  six  days.  I  at- 
tempted version  with  difficulty  5  I  introduced  my  hand  and  brought 
down  one  foot  through  the  vulva  and  tied  a  cord  around  the  ankle, 
but  was  unable  to  move  the  child  by  any  force  I  could  exert  upon 
it.  All  uterine  contraction  had  been  suspended  for  the  last  thirty 
hours.  Having  no  obstetrical  instruments  with  me,  I  retired  to  bed 
until  my  instruments  could  be  procured,  which  I  had  sent  tor.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  left  the  case  in  charge  of  a  midwife  to  watch  the  symp- 
toms and  report  any  change  that  might  occur.    She,  by  her  offici- 
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oQsness,  succeeded  in  brining  down  the  other  arm  into  the  vagina, 
adding  more  difficnity  in  the  way  of  instrnmental  delivery.  As 
soon  as  my  instruments  arrived,  I  proceeded  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion of  evisceration.  I  first  amputated  one  arm  at  the  shoulder 
joint,  next  perforated  the  chest  with  obstetrical  scissors,  then  with 
a  bistoury  divided  the  soft  parts,  and  with  the  crotchet  broke  rib  after 
rib  until  I  got  through  the  walls  of  the  chest,  evacuating  heart  and 
lungs.  I  continued  my  incision  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen, 
until  all  the  viscera  were  evacuated.  I  then  introduced  the  crotchet, 
hooked  it  into  the  spine,  and  extracted  the  child  double ;  aided  by 
uterine  contractions,  which  had  set  in  vigorously  after  the  conticnts 
of  the  chest  and  abdominal  viscera  had  been  evacuated.  She  re- 
covered rapidly,  none  of  the  soft  parts  having  suffered  any  injury 
from  the  operation. 

Mrs.  8  ',  aged  twenty-six,  ten  hours  previous  to  my  arrival, 
had  been  delivered  of  a  well  grown  child  by  a  midwife.  The  arm 
and  shoulder  of  another  child  presented  immediately  after  the  de- 
livery of  the  first,  with  prolapsus  of  the  umbilical  chord ;  uterine 
contractions  vigorous  and  bearing  down  with  great  force,  showing 
that  the  child  had  already  perished  from  pressure  upon  the  chord, 
all  pulsation  having  ceased.  Dreading  rupture  of  the  womb  from 
an  attempt  to  deliver  by  version,  I  resorted  to  evisceration,  and  ex- 
tracted the  child  with  the  crotchet  without  injury  to  the  mother. 

Mrs.  y ,  aged  thirty-nine,  for  the  last  eight  months  has  no- 
ticed a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  tibia,  about  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  ankle  joint,  accompanied  with  a  dull,  deep  seated 
pain,  particularly  after  taking  much  exercise.  For  the  last  three 
weeks  she  has  had  constant  chilly  sensations;  complains  of  acute, 
deep-seated  pain,  with  throbbing,  and  a  sensation  of  great  tightness 
in  the  bone ;  says  the  bone  feels  as  if  it  would  burst  open.  I  gave 
it  as  my  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  of  abscess  in  the  boue,  and  pro- 
posed an  operation  to  evacuate  it,  to  which  she  readily  consented. 
After  bringing  her  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  I  made  an  in- 
cision down  to  the  bone  with  a  scalpel,  and  then  perforated  the  bone 
with  a  small  trephine,  evacuating  about  two  ounces  of  pus.  The 
opening  continued  to  discharge  a  small  quantity  of  pus  every  day 
for  five  days.  At  tbe  end  of  three  weeks,  the  opening  had  entirely 
closed  up,  and  she  could  walk  without  pain. 

Mrs.  G ,  aged  twenty-eight,  has  had  a  tumor  upon  the  left  side 

of  the  left  mammal  for  the  last  four  years.  It  is  now  as  large  as  an 
orange.  She  has  been  married  about  six  months,  and  is  five  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  As  her  breasts  are  enlarging,  she  com- 
plains of  laminating  pain  in  the  region  of  the  tumor,  probably  from 
pressure  upon  the  lactiferous  tubes.  I  excised  the  tumor,  which 
proved  to  be  cartilaginous  and  non-malignant. 

Miss  J ,  aged  twenty-six,  applied  to  me  to  open  a  bursa  mu- 
cosa upon  her  right  knee,'as  large  as  a  lemon.    The  integuments 
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over  it  were  tense  and  teuder  to  the  touch.  I  puiictared  it  with  a 
small  bistoury,  and  evacuated  its  contents.  I  repeated  the  punctur- 
ing every  third  day  for  nine  days ;  after  each  puncture  applying 
a  bandage  and  compress.  The  compress  and  bandage  were  kept  up 
for  two  weeks  afterwards.    There  remains  no  sign  of  the  tumor. 

Matthew,  a  negro,  aged  thirty-seven,  applied  to  me  to  treat  him 
for  eversion  of  the  right  upper  eye-lid,  constituting  an  ectropion, 
produced  from  an  attack  of  acute  conjunctivitis.  The  lid  was  evert- 
ed, presenting  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  large  marble.  I  attempted  to 
remove  it  by  making  deep  incisions  into  it,  and  applying  nitras  ar- 
gent as  an  escharotic,  but  the  enlargement  continued  to  increase. 
In  three  weeks  it  had  attained  the  size  of  a  hen's  egf^^  hanging  over 
the  malar  bone.  Assisted  by  Dr.  G.  Hawkins,  who  administered 
chloroform,  I  carefully  excised  the  entire  growth  away,  commencing 
at  the  extreme  corner  of  the  eye-lid,  dissecting  it  as  far  back  as  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.  The  operation  was  slow  and  tedious  on 
account  of  hemorrhage.  After  the  operation,  I  applied  a  bandage 
and  compress  to  restore  the  distended  eye-lid  to  its  proper  position. 
There  renuiins  no  deformity  except  a  very  slight  inversion  of  the 
eye-lashes. 

Mr.  0 ,  aged  fifty-six,  a  farmer,  has  been  afflicted  for  the  last 

nine  years  with  an  internal  hemorrhoid.  It  protrudes  at  every  de- 
fication,  and  has  to  be  returned,  or  it  becomes  strangulated.  It  is 
attended  with  profuse  hemorrhage ;  he  is  anaemic  from  loss  of  blood. 
The  tumor  is  oblong,  three  inches  in  length,  one  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  one  inch  in  depth.  I  introduced  my  finger  into  the  rectum,  and 
causeil  the  hemorrhoid  to  protrude.  I  then  introduced  a  grooved 
director  through  the  base  of  the  tumor  at  two  points ;  and  by  means 
of  au probe,  wound  with  a  silk  ligature,  inclosed  the  hemor- 
rhoid at  three  points,  by  tying  the  ligatures  tightly  around  it.  I 
then  returned  the  hemorrhoid  and  ligature.  Upon  the  fifth  day  I 
removed  the  hemorrhoid,  the  ligatures  having  cut  through  it. 

Mr.  B ,  aged  fifty-four,  applied  to  me  to  remove  au  internal 

hemorrhoid  of  six  years  duration.  The  tumor  was  as  large  as  a 
pullet's  egg^  with  a  neck  to  it,  and  near  the  verge  of  the  anus.  I 
gave  him  an  enema  of  tepid  water  to  evacuate  his  bowels,  which 
caused  the  hemorrhoid  to  protnide.  I  tied  a  ligature  tight  around 
its  neck,  and  returned  it  into  the  rectum.  Upon  the  fifth  day  the 
hemorrhoid  not  being  entirely  cut  through,  I  removed  it  with  a 
scalpel. 

Mrs.  F ,  aged  twenty-eight,  has  had  a  tumor  upon  the  labia 

coming  for  the  last  five  years ;  says  it  did  not  interfere  with  her  only 
in  coition  and  parturition.  She  applied  to  a  cancer  doctor,  who  re- 
moved it  with  some  kind  of  an  escharotic,  obliterating  to  a  great 
extent  the  capacity  of  the  vagina,  so  much  so  that  the  introduction 
of  the  index  finger  produced  severe  pain.  I  divided  the  constricton 
vagina  with  a  bistoury,  and  kept  the  vagina  distended  with  a  bougie 
36 
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iDAde  of  beeswax  and  tallow  until  Hie  incisions  healed  np,  thereby 
restoring  the  vagina  to  its  fnll  dimensions. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Starling  performed  the  operation  of  ^Vfaseeration  upon 
Mrs.  J.i— -^  aged  thirty,  in  a  sboolder  presentation,  l^e  lady  re* 
covered  i»)d  did  wdl. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Hill,  of  CarroUton,  amputated  a  negro  man's  aim  fior  a 
fradiore  of  the  forearm,  caused  by  getting  it  caught  between  the 
rollers  of  a  scM^ghum  mill.    He  recovered  from  the  c^emtiou. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  WEATHER  AND  DISEASES  OF 
WILCOX  CO.,  ALA.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1870. 

BY  E.  D.  McDANIBL,  A.  M,  M.  D.,  OF  Camden. 


During  the  last  twelve  months  Wilcox  county  has  been  visited 
by  no  migratory  epidemic  influence  originating  beyond  her  bounds, 
and  by  no  contagion.  What  maladies  have  occurred  have  been  de- 
rived from  local  and  climatic,  or  endemic  causes,  and  have  been 
narrowly  confined  to  the  places  where  they  originated.  Of  these  I 
may  mention — 

lST.-^TYPHon>  Fever. 

Five  cases  only  of  this  form  of  fever  have  come  to  my  notice^ 
and  there  occurred  one  death,  making  the  mortality  twenty  per 
cent  Of  these  cases  one  was  isolated ;  the  four  others  appeared  to 
be  connected  and  indicated  transmission.  Their  history  is  this :  A 
negro  boy,  about  fifteen  years  old,  was  attacked  on  a  plantation 
about  three  miles  from'  Camden,  in  September,  with  fever,  which 
resisted  the  antiperiodic  treatment  to  which  other  seemingly  similar 
cases  which  happened  at  the  same  time  and  place  readily  yielded. 
He  was  found  to  be  growing  worse  and  worse,  and  was  removed  by 
his  employer  to  Camden,  where  he  could  have  better  nursing  and 
closer  medical  attention.  He  was  placed  in  a  building  formerly 
used  as  a  kitchen,  and  distant  not  many  steps  from  the  family  resi- 
dence. After  a  severe  illness  of  about  three  weeks  he  recovered. 
About  one  week  after  this  patient  left  the  premises  a  delicate  young 
lady  of  the  family,  who  had  suffered  in  the  previous  spring  from  a 
spell  of  catarrhal  fever,  and  had  not  afterward  been  in  good  health, 
was  taken  down  with  typhoid  fever,  and  after  a  severe  illness  of 
nearly  one  month  recovered.  She  had  believed  that  the  fever  wa& 
contagious — ^had  been  afraid  of  contracting  it,  and  had  studiously 
avoided  the  boy  and  his  apartments  during  and  after  his  illness^ 
Before  this  young  lady  had  regained  her  strength  sufficiently  to 
leave  her  room,  her  eldest  brother,  robust  and  just  fully  grown,  was 
seized  by  the  fever,  and  died  in  the  third  week.  A  day  or  two  after 
tis  death  a  younger  brother  was  attacked,  and  recovered  after  a 
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mild  spell  of  four  or  five  weeks.  The  other  members  of  the  white 
family,  consisting  of  the  father,  the  mother,  and  a  yoong  lady,  had 
formerly  had  the  fever,  and  now  escaped.  No  case  occun^  among 
the  visitors,  some  of  whom  aided  in  nursing.  I  have  briefly  given, 
the  hiistory  of  these  four  connected  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  not  be- 
cause it  possesses  any  novelty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  such 
connected  cases  have  many  times  before  been  observed  in  my 
vicinitsy. 

2d.— Malarial  Fevbes.' 

The  cases  of  bilious  fever  were  fewer  in  number  than  the  ordinary 
annual  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  they  were  also  Irather 
mild.  When  promptly  and  properly  treated  they  did  well,  aad 
scarcely  any  mortality  resulted  from  them. 

Iniermittents  were  rather  widely  diflfused  over  the  county,  but 
though  somewhat  tenacious  and  prone  to  relapse,  were  not  severe  or 
pernicious.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  reliable  statistics  of  this 
form  of  fever,  but  I  am  sure  that  its  mortality  was  for  the  past  year 
lower  than  usual.  In  chronic  malarial  cachexia  and  tenaciously 
relapsing  intermittents,^  I  resorted  with  much  satisfaction  and  suc- 
cess to  the  formula  of  I)r.  Eump6,  of  Leighton.  As  I  have  ob- 
served that  in  this  formula  the  quinine  is  precipitated  with  some  of 
the  iron,  when  the  alcohol  is  added,  imposing  the  necessity  of  shak- 
ing well  before  using,  I  prefer  withholding  the  alccdiol  or  satostitst* 
ing  an  eqiual  quantity  of  water  for  it*  I  also  coirdiailly  approve j^of 
adding  strychnine,  as  Dr.  Wm.  Desprez  ha»  admirably  sugges^;edi 
The  form^a  will  then  stand  as^  follows :  Sidphate  of  quinine,  two^ 
fluid  drachms;  liquor  arsenite  of  po^^asa,  two< fluid  drachms :t  ^me* 
ture  chloride  of  iron,  twa  fluid  ounces:;  tincttire  opism,  half  fl^ 
ounce  f  sulphate  oi  strydmine,  two  grains;  water,  focufteenf  ftmid 
ounces. 

Dose  for  an  adult,  two  teaspoonfuls  in  an  eqmA  quantitiy  ei  eold 
water  three  times  a  day. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  veay  valuatde  formula  might  be»  stHl 
farther  improved  by  the  addit^  of  nturiate  of  ammoniar 

Hemorrhagic  malarial  fever  presents  nine  eases,  at  whieh  tw^ 
were  fatal.  The  mortalvly  of  this^  form  of  fever,  wMdi  in  tl^ 
county  stood  heretofore  steadily  at  33^  i)er  cent.,  is  here  redooed  to^ 
22f  per  cent.  This  reduction  may  be  accidental  and  temporary, 
the  number  of  cases  frosn  which  the  rate  is  estimated  being  9» 
small,  or  it  may  be  dxie  to  a  decline  in  the  intensity  of  tiie  disease; 
or  lastly,  to  some  improvement  m  the  treatment.  Our  coun^  tt^ 
porters  do  not  remark  any  manifest  dedi^ie  bk  the  a^erag^  severity 
odT  the  cases,  though  these  this  year,  as<  h&re^tioiot^y  ^Meiv  maaib  m 
individual  iiiten^y.  Neither  do  our  practitioners  find  it  in  th^ 
power  to>  succeed  by  inufiction  with  quinix^  or  bgrkifeotiBg  i»to  ti(^ 
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Teetmn  qimiiiie  dissolved  in  water  by  aid  of  snlpliaric  acid — ^the  ia- 
jeetion  being  so  irritating  as  not  to  be  retained  even  with  or  aft^ 
opiates;  or  by  spirits  of  turpentine  externally  and  internally  used,  or 
by  calomel  and  quinine  administered  by  the  mouth,  no  matter  what 
the  doses  employed  or  with  what  intervals  or  perseverance.  In  my 
preceding  annual  reports  I  indicated  a  hope  that  something  might 
be  done  by  hypodermic  medication,  in  those  appalliug  cases  in 
which  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to  address  treatment  through 
the  stomach.  Dr.  J.  S.  Lynch  reports  one  case  of  hemorrhagic  ma- 
larial  fever — a  very  obstinate  case  too,  which  seemed  to  be  promptly 
arrested  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  sulphate  of  qninine.  To 
bis  testimony' as  to  the  safety  of  using  quinine  hypodermically, 
with  proper  precautions  in  its  preparation,  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  by  sulphuric  add,  in  ordinary  pure  spring  water, 
I  wotlld  invite  your  special  attrition.  His  precautions  are  that  the 
vessels  used  be  made  scrupulously  clean ;  that  the  acid  be  added 
slowly  and  watchfully,  so  as  barely  to  accomplish  the  complete  so- 
lution of  the  qninine ;  that  the  sdkition  be  caretully  filtered,  and 
that  the  injections  be  made  only  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  shoulders 
and  thighs.  He  states  that  with  these  precautions  he  has  intro- 
dnced  the  solution  subcutaneously  over  one  hundred  times,  and  has 
never  once  observed  the  lea^t  tendency  to  cellulitis  or  unpleasant 
irritation.  He  uses  a  solution  of  sixty-four  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  of  this  solution  injects  thirty  minims,  containing  four 
grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  at  one  time,  and  for  an  adult 
makes  four  iivjections,  placing  one  on  the  out^  side  and  near  the 
middle  of  each  shoulder  and  thigh.  I  surest  transfusion  in  ex- 
treme eases. 

3d.— Oataebhal  Feveb. 

This  very  formidable  disease  does  not  present  a  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality, but  prevails  so  frequently,  and  so  widely,  an4  gives  occasion 
to  so  many  intercurrent  local  affections  and  complications,  that  its 
victims  make  np  a  large  percentage  of  our  total  mortality.  It  rarely 
fails  to  pay  us  an  annual  visit,  and  generally  assumes  its  worst 
forms  firom  November  to  April.  During  the  months  of  December,^ 
January  and  February  last,  a  general  catarrhal  tendency  was  mani- 
fest, and  many  cases  complicated  with  mucous  and  serous  and  some 
with  paj*enehymatous  inflammations  presented  themselves.  About 
twelve  cases  of  the  disease,  with  accompanying  or  resulting  pulmo- 
nary inflammation,  jwid  properly  styled  **  catarrhal  pneumonia,'^ 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.  Many  of  these  were  very  severe,  mid 
some  of  the  subjects  advanced  in  years,  and  yet  no  death  occurred 
'—a  result  unusually  favorable  in  this  form  of  the  disease.  Doctors 
Jones  and  Matheson  had  the  management  of  some  of  the  worst  of 
these  eases,  and  made  carbonate  of  ammonia  the  basis  of  the  int^- 
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nal  treatment.  Some  few  cases  of  meningitis  appeared  this  year 
again,  and  all  as  complicatious  of  catarrhal  fever.  One  patient — a 
lady  of  abont  sixty  two  years — in  a  family  of  which  all  the  other 
members  were  suffering  with  catarrhal  tever — some  mildly,  others 
rather  seriously — had  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  nasal  and  bron- 
chial catarrh,  and  these  symptoms  were  tenacious.  Upon  these  su- 
pervened signs  of  progressive  locomotive  ataxia  ot  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, the  lady  being  unable  to  walk  without  going  into  a  run, 
or  to  stop  without  falling,  or  to  guide  her  course.  One  day,  after 
having  suffered  for  a  week  or  two  in  this  general  way  and  with 
some  aching  in  the  back,  she  was  taken  with  a  marked  chill  and 
great  pain  in  the  back ;  told  her  two  daughters  that  she  was  going 
to  have  a  fit,  and  actually  went  into  hard  convulsions.  She  did  not 
complain  of  headache,  and  though  dull  and  slow  in  comprehending, 
retained  her  senses  and  reason.  After  she  had  the  convulsions  her 
lower  extremities  became  paralyzed,  and  remained  so.  Her  breath 
was  very  offensive  from  the  first.  She  became  slightly  salivated  by 
a.  single  dose  of  calomel.  Her  bowels  were  quiet,  except  when 
moved  by  purgatives.  Her  pulse  was  from  130  to  150,  and  small. 
Hydrate  of  chloral — fifteen  grains  every  two  to  four  hours — was 
used,  but  did  not  control  the  pain.  Morphine  was  then  tried  alone, 
but  though  it  relieved  the  pain  it  failed  to  induce  sleep.  Morphine 
and  hydrate  of  chloral  were  then  used  conjointly,  and,  thus  used, 
procured  both  ease  and  sleep.  This  patient  died  on  the  eighth  day 
from  the  date  of  her  seizure  with  convulsions,  retaining  her  senses 
and  reason  to  the  last.  This  case  happened  in  December,  when  the 
mercury  was  below  20°  Fahrenheit.  All  the  cases  of  meningitis 
that  have  yet  come  under  my  notice  have  occurred  A*^hen  the  tem- 
perature was  low  for  the  climate  and  when  the  weather  was  damp, 
raw,  and  inclement. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  partially  presented  to  you  the  medical 
history  of  the  past  very  healthy  year,  by  directing  your  attention 
to  the  few  diseases  that  have  visited  us.  I  shall  finish  the  history 
by  endeavoring  to  convey  to  you  a  general  idea,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  causes  that  were  productive  of  what  few  maladies  we  suf- 
fered, and,  on  the  other,  of  those  that  secured  to  us  the  very  large 
measure  of  health  we  enjoyed. 

In  the  early  months  of  1870,  particularly  in  February  and  early 
in  March,  southerly  winds  prevailed  and  heavy  torrents  of  rain 
fell.  The  earth  became  surcharged  with  moisture  to  such  a  degree 
that  plantation  work  was  greatly  retarded.  In  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  in  April  and  May,  westerly  and  northerly  winds  pre- 
vailed, the  rains  ceased,  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  earth  became 
dry.  Early  in  June  moderate  showers  passed  about,  but  there  was 
no  wet  spell  or  superabundance  of  rain  until  after  the  first  of  No- 
vember, the  usual  termination  of  our  fever  season.  The  maximum 
temperature  of  the  year  was  102o  Fahrenheit,  the  minimum  11^^ 
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the  range  91^.    The  average  temperature  was  unusually  high,  owing 
to  the  unusual  dryness  and  protracted  heat  of  the  summer  months. 
The  area  of  soil  in  cultivation  exceeded  somewhat  that  of  1869,  and 
took  in  rather  more  swamp  land.      Still,  a  great  part  of  our  best 
land  is  yet  unfenced,  undrained,  unplowed,  and  is  fast  relapsing, 
under  its  dense  growth  of  sprouts,  and  weeds,  and  grass,  to  the 
densely  shaded  condition  of  primitive  woodlands.    The  atmosphere 
during  the  whole  year  was  in  constant,  lively  motion,  so  that  not 
more  than  three  sultry  days  occurred  during  the  year,  nearly  all  the 
others  being  freshened  by  stormy  breezes.    In  October  and  Novem- 
ber easterly  winds  prevailed,  and,  though  chilly,  were  less  burdened 
with  moisture  than  air  currents  from  that  quarter  usually  are.    In 
December  there  were  heavy  rain  falls,  and  the  thermometer  ran  low. 
By  comparing  what  I  have  now  said  of  the  diseases,  morbid 
causes,  and  hygienic  agencies  during  1870,  with  a  similar  sketch  of 
1869,  which  I  presented  to  you  one  year  ago,  you  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  very  great  medical  similarity  of  the  two  years. 
They  presented  similar  spring  seasons,  saturatingly  wet ;   similar 
summers,  if  not  exhaustingly  dry,  yet  oppressively  and  protractedly 
hot ;  similar  incipient  winters  ruled  by  dampness  and  cool  north- 
easterly currents;  similar  strong  and  ceaseless  winds  pervading  the 
whole  of  both  years,  and  similar  areas  of  soil  in  like  hygrometric 
conditions.     They  also  presented  a  similar  general  exemption  from 
sickness,  and  in  what  few  diseases  did  occur  a  marked  similarity  in 
general  and  special  character.    You  cannot  fail  to  admire  our  great 
exemption  from  malarial  diseases  during  both  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  excessive  moisture,  the  intense  heat,  and  the  abundant  de- 
composing vegetable  matter ;  nor  can  you  fail  to  trace  this  exemp- 
tion to  the  admirable  hygienic  influences  of  the  high  winds  that 
blew.    Our  high  winds  (with  the  exception  of  all  such  as  come  from 
any  easterly  point)  are  prominent  hygienic  agencies.      High  winds 
are  the  industrious,'  persevering,  energetic  scavengers  which  catch 
up  and  bear  harmlessly  away  our  dangerous  malaria.     But  while  I 
thus  estimate,  and  others  emphasize,  the  great  value  of  the  winds, 
which  whisper  health  alike,  whether  they  come  to  us  from  the 
mountains  or  Irom  the  sea,  I  beseech  you  not  to  forget^  nor  to  allow 
your  intelligent  friends  outside  of  our  profession  to  forget  that  our 
State  J  so  favored  by  natural  hygienic  influences  j  still  needs  j  and^indis- 
pensMy  requires  the  sanitary  meoMtres  of  art,  conspicuous  among  which 
stands  thorough  a{iricultural  draina^e^  to  render  it  the  safe^  happy  and 
plenteous  home  of  well-compensated  and  diversified  labor. 

A  Case  of  Post-paetum  Thbombus  vhthin  the  Pelvis,  with 
Symptoms,  Treatment  and  Eesult. 

On  the  morning  of  December  15th,  1870,  Mr.  8         came  to  me 
on  the  street,  and  told  me  that  he  might  need  me  at  his  house  dur- 
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iug  the  day,  as  his  wife  was  looking  out  for  her  second  labor,  and 
was  already  feeling  some  pains.  Several  hours  after,  say  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  called  on  me  saying  that  his  wife  wished 
we  to  go  quickly  to  her  relief.    In  a  few  minutes  more  I  entered  his 

gate,  and  hearing  the  screams  of  Mrs.  S -,  ran  to  her  door, 

which  was  opened  at  once  for  my  reception.  Oh,  Doctor,  said  she, 
be  quick,  be  quick,  there  is  something  wrong.  My  finger  was  now 
on  her  pulse,  which  was  good,  though  her  countenance  wais  express- 
ive of  panic  and  pain.  I  judged  from  her  manner  that  the  case  was 
far  advanced,  and  after  hastily  administering  a  dose  of  morphine, 
proceeded  to  make  the  required  examination.  The  perinaBum  was 
rent  along  the  median  line  from  .the  commissure  back  to  the  anteri- 
or border  of  the  sphincter  ani,  but  the  head  of  the  child  had  rece- 
ded until  the  lips  of  the  wound  were  but  slightly  separated.  This 
laceration,  together  with  other  damage,  soon  to  be  mentioned,  was 
manifestly  the  work  of  the  preceding  pain,  which  the  patient  after- 
wards told  me  was  the  first  really  hard  pain  she  had  felt,  and  was 
terribly  sudden  and  severe.  The  next  pain,  which  came  after  t^e 
lapse  of  only  a  few  minutes,  expelled  a  finely  developed  child,  very 
firm  indeed,  but  only  of  the  weight  ot  —  pounds.  The  continu^ 
complaints  of  the  mother  induced  me  to  remove  the  child,  and  then 
the  placenta  with  perhaps  less  than  the  average  allowance  of  time 
for  such  offices.  For  a  few  minutes  there  was  more  comfort,  but 
only  for  a  few.  The  wild  anxiety  and  pallor  of  face ;  the  returniug 
appeals  for  something  to  be  done }  the  reiterated  asseveration  that 
the  suffering  was  greater  than  could  be  borne,  and  yet  was  still  in- 
creasing; and  the  palpable  diminution  of  the  pulse  in  volume  and 
force,  admonished  me  that  something  had  occurred  worse  than  the 
mere  laceration  of  the  perinaeum.  "  I  am  suffering  just  as  much,'' 
said  the  patient,  '^  as  before  the  child  was  born.  I  feel  something 
just  like  a  child's  head  distending  me,  and  I  ^m  losing  all  ][)ow- 
er  and  feeling  in  my  right  knee  and  foot."  This  remark  led  me  at 
once  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  this  distension  and  pressure,  and 
the  vaginal  walls  were  found  in  apposition  over  in  the  left  side  of 
the  pelvis — the  whole  vaginal  space  being  invaded  and  occupied  by 
a  large  elastic  tumor — a  thrombus  or  haamatocele — the  covering  of 
which  was  the  right  portion  of  the  vaginal  membrane,  this  having 
been  detached  from  the  corresponding  part  of  the  bony  pelvis  ana 
having  no  doubt  carried  with  it  a  layer  of  adherent  cellular  tissue. 
The  well  ossified  head  of  the  child  driven  rapidly  from  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  to  its  very  outlet,  by  a  single  violent  pain,  had,  most 
probably,  instead  of  gliding  normally  through  the  vagina,  carried 
with  it  or  before  it,  the  right  wall  of  the  latter,  thus  tearing  asun- 
der the  underlying  cellular  tissue  with  veins,  and  perhaps  arteries, 
of  considerable  size.  So  long  as  the  pressure  by  the  child's  head 
and  afterwards  by  t^e  placenta  was  kept  up,  the  extravasation  was 
held  in  check ;  but  after  this  pressure  was  removed,  the  extravasa- 
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tjion  wenit  on  apace,  thus  giving  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  already 
detailed. 

Some  doubts  aros'e  in  my  mind  whether  it  would  be  safe  and  pro- 
pifer  to  open  at  once  the  tumor,  so  large  and  suddenly  formed  as  it 
was,  discharge  the  yet  warm  fluid  contents,  reposit  the  displaced 
portion  of  the  membrane,  and  keep  it  in  place  by  filling  up  the  va- 
gina with  cold  wet  cloths  or  sponges.  If  these  should  fail  to  pre- 
vent farther  hemorrhage,  no  expedient  would  be  left  but  to  inject 
into  the  fresh  cavity  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  thus  to  present  to 
the  fresh  orifices  in  the  ruptured  vessels,  solutions  of  such  styptics 
as  perchloride  and  persulphate  of  iron.  Embolism  or  dangerous 
coagula  in  the  circulation  might  be  the  result.  It  was  determined 
to  leave  the  tumor  to  the  pressure  already  applied  to  it  by  surround- 
ing structures,  until  its  contents  could  coagulate,  the  bleeding  ves- 
sels more  thoroughly  retract  and  close,  and  the  patient  react,  and 
then  to  operate.  The  pain  graduUy  subsided  after  the  tumor  ceased 
to  enlarge,  and  as  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  procuring  simple 
adhesion  of  the  separated  tissues,  no  particular  necessity  or  motive 
was  felt  for  operating  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  On  the 
17th  of  December,  about  forty  hours  after  the  accident,  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Dr.  J,  Paul  Jones,  the  patient  was  put  fully 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform :  an  opening  about  two  inches 
long  was  made,  commencing  in  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the 
tumor,  and  extending  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  womb ;  a  clot, 
estimated  at  more  than  a  quart,  was  broken  up  and  discharged,  and 
cold  wet  pieces  of  soft  old  cotton  cloth  were  placed  in  the  vagina 
so  as  to  maintain  a  moderate  and  steady  pressure.  The  patient  was 
kept  easy  by  opiates,  chiefly  morphine;  the  catheter  which  had 
been  necessary  during  the  presence  of  the  tumor,  was  still  needed 
during  the  use  of  the  wet  cloths  and  wet  sponges,  which  were  con- 
tinued only  five  or  six  days ;  and  the  strictest  rest  was  eiyoined. 
I'here  was  no  considerable  discharge^  if  indeed  any,  that  could  be 
traced  to  the  wound,  until  about  the  tenth  day  after  the  operation. 
An  offensive  mixture  of  clot  and  pus  then  came  away,  and  for  a  few 
days  after  there  was  a  slight  show  of  pus.  Tepid  soap-water  and 
simple  tepid  water  were  directed  to  be  used  daily  after  the  cloths 
and  sponges  wer^  discontinued.  There  was  some  complaint  of  sore- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  injury  for  a  few  weeks,  but  recovery  is  now 
complete.    March  1st,  1871. 

Complete  loss  of  neably  all  the  contents  of  the  Pelvis, 

FBOM  SLOUGHlNa,  CAUSED  BY  INJUBY  BfiCEtTEB  DtlBlNa  LA- 
BOB. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1870,  Castile  Carson,  a  freedman,  resid* 
ing  six  miles  from  town,  sent  for  me  to  see  his  daughter  Lizzie. 
Lizzie  Was  somewhere  near  thirty  years  of  age,  unmarried,  had  had 
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several  children  at  rather  long  intervals,  and  was  now  confined  from 
the  results  of  a  labor  which  had  set  in  ten  or  twelve  days  before, 
and  had  lasted  four  or  five  days.  The  statement  of  the  two  colored 
midwives,  who  had  been  with  her  in  her  labor,  was,  that  the  child, 
which  was  unusually  large,  was  dead  and  putrid  when  born,  and 
that  tbej  had  extracted  the  after-birth  by  introducing  the  hand. 
They  also  stated  that  the  patient  had  eaten  regularly  since  the  baby- 
was  born,  but  that  she  had  not  had  any  action  from  her  bowels  nor 
passed  any  urine,  although  there  was  a  copious  and  continual  flow 
of  something  coming  from  her.  The  house  was  filled  with  a  most 
offensive  odor.  The  patient's  pulse  was  130,  small  and  weak,  but 
her  intellect  was  clear.  Her  knees  were  drawn  up,  and  when  any 
movement  of  her  lower  extremities  was  made,  she  screamed  as 
though  suffering  from  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  Her  abdo- 
men was  hard  and  round,  and  was  dull  under  percussion.  A  dose  of 
castor  oil  had  been  administered  the  day  before.  An  examination  dis- 
closed that  the  oil  was  operating,  but  that  the  contents  of  the  bow- 
els were  coming  not  through  the  anus,  but  with  the  urine,  in  front 
of  the  sphincter  ani:  that  the  perinaeum  and  posterior  portions  of 
the  labia  were  sloughing  away;  that  long  membranous  looking  pu- 
trid shreds  were  hanging  out  several  inches  from  the  vulva ;  that  the 
bladder  and  uretha  and  contiguous  tissues  were  entirely  gone; 
that  indeed  all  the  soft  parts,  including  even  the  periosteum  within 
the  pelvis,  were  gone,  except  posteriorly,  where,  for  a  small  space 
immediately  back  of  the  rectum,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  the  sacrum 
was  still  covered ;  that  the  anterior  half  of  the  rectum  was  com- 
pletely eroded  from  about  an  inch  above  the  sphincter  ani  to  a 
point  further  up  than  the  fingei  could  conveniently  reach,  and  that 
the  womb  was  completely  beyond  the  touch.  The  case  was  pro- 
nounced hopeless;  anodynes  administered;  the  pelvic  cavity  was 
kept  washed  out  with  a  weak  tepid  solution  of  carbolic  soap,  copi- 
ously injected  through  a  Davidson's  syringe,  and  concentrated  fluid 
nutriment  directed.  At  my  last  visit,  February  10th,  the  portions 
of  rectum,  and  other  soft  tissues,  which  were  found  remaining  at 
my  first  visit,  were  all  gone,  and  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  pelvic 
bones  were  exfoliating.  The  patient  lived  several  days  longer. 
The  cause  of  this  terrific  cellulitis  and  sloughing  may  have  been : 
1st.  Bruising  or  protracted  pressure  inflicted  by  the  head  of  the 
foetus. 
2d.  Neglected  intro-pelvic  thrombus  or  haematocele. 

Eepobt  of  a  F(etus  that  could  not  be  Bobn  Alive  on  ac- 
count OF  Excessively  Labge  Chest. 

Mrs.  0 ,  a  healthy  lady,  rather  inclined  to  corpulence,  the  mo- 
ther already  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  children,  expected  to  be 
again  in  labor  some  time  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  November, 
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1869.  She,  however,  went  beyond  her  connt,  and  thongb  nnnsnally 
large  and  helpless,  lingered  on  until  the  25th  of  December,  at  which 
time  labor  came  on.  Nothing  untoward  occurred  in  the  labor,  until 
after  the  passage  of  the  head  which  was  not  of  extraordinary  size 
and  came  out,  occiput  to  symphysio  pubis.  The  onward  movement 
of  the  foetus  was  now  arrested,  and  though  the  pains  had  been  sti- 
mulated by  ergot,  and  were  as  good  as  could  be  desired,  and  though 
every  assistance  in  my  power  was  given,  all  that  could  be  effected 
was  rotation,  which  placed  one  shoulder  in  the  sacrum  and  the  other 
against  the  pubis.  The  cord  was  assiduously  protected,  and  all  re- 
sonable  perseverance  and  force  were  employed  in  efforts  to  extract 
the  chest  of  the  child  by  axillary  traction  and  other  means.  At 
last,  after  the  lapse  of  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  at  least  thirty  min- 
utes, the  child  was  felt  to  move,  convulsively,  several  times  in  close 
succession,  and  then  to  become  relaxed.  It  was  dead,  and  even  in 
its  cadaveria  relaxation  was  brought  away  from  its  mother  only  af- 
ter a  very  protracted  and  varied  application  of  very  great  efforts. 
It  was  not  excessively  large  except  in  the  trunk.  It  weighed  only 
twelve  pounds,  but  measured  eight  inches  across  the  breast  from  the 
point  of  one  shoulder  to  that  of  the  other.  By  pressing  the  two 
shoulders  towards  each  other,  with  all  my  strength,  one  hand  being 
placed  upon  each  of  the  child's  shoulders,  I  could  only  reduce  the 
measurement  to  seven  inches.  Eamsbotnain  tells  us  that  there  is 
preserved  in  the  London  hospital  museum  a  foetus  whose  shoul- 
ders are  seven  inches  across,  and  observes  that  ''  such  a  prodigious 
bulk  would  necessarily  occasion  difficulty  after  the  head  had  passed.'^ 
As  the  average  measure  of  the  foetal  chest  is  under  five  inches^ 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  foetus, 
with  a  chest  measure  of  seven  inches  or  more,  can  be  born  alive^ 
except  through  a  pelvis  of  correspondingly  prodigious  size. 
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SURGERY  OF  WILCOX  COUNTY, 

BY  J.  PAUL  JONES,  M.  D.,  of  Camden. 


Having  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  surgery  of  Wilcox  coanty, 
1  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  number  of  surgical  cases  of  inter- 
est that  have  occurred  in  my  practice  are  inconsiderable,  but  I  have 
several  cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  county,  with  my  other  pro- 
fessional brethren,  which  I  trust  will  interest  the  profession. 

In  July,  1862,  Mr.  J.  T.  C was  wounded  whilst  in  a  recumbent 

position,  the  enemy  occupying  a  position  more  elevated  than  him- 
self. The  ball  struck  the  crest  of  the  ilium  near  its  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process,  making  a  notch  of  some  inch  in  the  bone,  and 
dividing  the  ball  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  the  one  gliding 
downward  along  the  course  of  the  iliacus  muscle.  This  half  of  the 
ball  was  removed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Kott  some  two  years  after  reception 
of  the  injury,  and  was  extracted  some  four  inches  from  the  entrance. 
The  other  half  could  not  be  found  at  that  time,  and  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  it  might  have  failed  to  have  entered,  being  divided  i>y 
bone,  and  that  the  discharge,  which  had  been  excessive,  might  cease. 
At  various  times  small  pieces  of  bone  were  extracted,  and  the  dis- 
charge continued  very  considerable,  which  latter  circumstance  was 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body,  either  cloth- 
ing, bone,  or  ball.  Some  months  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  ball,  an 
exploration  was  made  with  a  small  probe^  and  there  was  found  a 
sinus  of  some  four  inches  in  length,  extending  downwards  and  back- 
wards on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  There  could  not  be  felt  any  for- 
eign body,  and  its  depth  was  too  great  to  justify  the  use  of  the  knife, 
ahd  it  was  thought  best  to  await  further  developments.  In  July, 
1871,  the  patient  complained  of  some  soreness  on  taking  his  seat, 
and  on  examination  there  was  found  slight  redness  and  some  indu- 
ration in  the  region  in  which  the  ball  was  afterwards  found.  This 
induration  increased  in  a  few  days  more,  and  it  was  determined  by 
Dr.  A.  C.  Mathison  and  myself  to  put  the  patient  under  chloroform 
and  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  accordingly  made  an  inci- 
sion of  some  three  inches  in  length  between  the  tuberosity  of  iscium 
and  head  ot  femur,  and  succeeded  in  extracting  the  remaining  half 
of  the  ball.  There  was  no  sack  formed  around  the  oall,  and  it  was 
removed  nine  inches  from  the  point  of  entrance,  after  a  lapse  of 
eight  years. 

The  followiog  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  John  S.  Lynch : 
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In  conformity  with  your  request,  I  report  to  you  all  the  surgery 
of  Wilcox  county,  west  of  the  Alabama  river,  that  has  come  to  my 
notice.  For  your  sake  I  must  regret  the  meagreness  of  cases ;  but 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  there  have  occurred  in  my  portion 
of  this  county,  few  cases  or  accidents  requiring  surgical  aid  or  in- 
terference. 

The  following  case  is  reported,  although  no  attempt  at  surgical 
relief  was  made,  because  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Stat<e 
Medical  Association,  strong  doubts  were  expressed  by  some  9>s  to 
whether  epithelioma  of  the  cervix  uteri  ever  occurred  in  the  negro 
race: 

April  30th. — ^Was  called  to  see  Melinda  Watson,  negress,  aged 
about  sixty  years.  She  has  suffered  for  a  long  time,  but  how  long 
she  cannot  tell,  from  pelvic  and  lumbar  pains,  and  a  sanguineous 
purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina.  Upon  examination  I  found  the 
cervix,  the  seat  of  cauliflower  excrescences,  the  whole  forming  a 
large  irregular  tumor,  and  the  womb  itself  was  very  much  enlargied 
and  tender.  Believing  that  the  organ  was  so  much  involved  that 
nothing  short  of  its  entire  ablation  would  give  permanent  relief,  she 
was  left  to  die  with  such  comfort  as  could  be  obtained  from  vaginal 
washes  and  opiates.  She  died  on  the  8th  of  September.  I  may 
remark  in  this  connection  that  I  saw  almost  an  exactly  similar  case 
in  1867,  which  was  also  a  negro  woman,  and  which  also  terminated 
fatally. 

A  fracture  of  the  humerus  through  the  lower  third,  accompanied 
with  severe  laceration  and  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  rendering  the 
adaptation  of  splints  almost  impossible,  was  treated  by  simply  flex- 
ing the  arm  at  a  little  less  than  a  right  angle,  and  supporting  in  a 
sling.  The  broken  bone  wa«  promptly  united,  and  no  deformity 
whatever  resulted,  showing  the  value  of  preserving  proper  position 
in  these  accidents. 

In  October  last  I  saw  two  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  In 
both  of  these  there  was  some  confusion  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
in  one  amounting  to  delirium,  after  reaction.  In  both  of  these  I 
ventured  to  depart  from  the  traditional  practice  by  giving  a  full 
dose  of  morphia,  which  promptly  put  them  to  sleep,  from  which 
they  awoke  free  from  any  symptoms,  except  soreness  from  their 
bruises. 

During  the  present  month  I  have  seen  three  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  femur.  In  one  case  the  bone  was  broken  in  two  places,  viz : 
through  the  middle  and  lower  thirds.  In  one  through  the  middle 
and  one  through  the  upper  third.  In  two  cases  the  feature  was  ol> 
lique;  in  one  transverse.  One  of  them  is  being  treated  with  the 
starch  bandage  and  pasteboard  splints,  and  promises  a  good  result. 
The  other  two  are  being  treated  with  a  modification  of  Dessault^s 
aparatus,  with  what  result  it  is  too  early  yet  to  prognosticate.  One 
of  the  above  cases  also  had  a  transverse  feature  of  the  skull  near 
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the  fronto-parletal  symphisis  without  depression.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  as  yet  how  tho  case  will  terminate.. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmore  remarks,  on  page  382  of  the  ''Transactions  of 
the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama,''  for  the  yea^r 
1870,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  local  character  of  scirrhas  is  gain- 
ing ground."  The  following  case  is  therefore  reported  as  coufl&ma- 
tory  of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine,  although  it  occurred  more 
than  ten  yeara  ago  : 

Leah ,  a  negress,  slave  of  Mr.  Joel  Dumas,  has  a  large,  very 

hard  tumor  of  the  right  mammary  gland.  It  im'loses  the  whole 
gland — is  somewhat  irregular  and  nodulated,  and  feels  almost  as 
hard  as  wood.  Assisted  by  the  late  Dr.  Albert  Smith,  I  removed 
the  entire  breast  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1860,  and  dug  out  four 
small  glandular  bodies,  exposed  by  the  incisions  and  dissection.  I 
applied  four  ligatures,  and  closed  the  wound  by  interrupted  sutures 
and  adhesive  strips.  It  healed  kindly  and  quickly,  and  the  woman 
has  had  no  return  of  the  disease  since.  The  tumor  weighed  four 
pounds  and  nine  ounces. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Publishing  Committee  herewith  present  to  the  Members 
of  the  Association  the  Transactions  for  1872. 

The  delay  which  has  occurred  has  been  caused  by  circum- 
stances which  the  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  control. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  declined  to  submit  to  the 
Publishing  Committee  the  paper  read  by  him  on  Genito- 
Urethral  Surgery;  and  it  is  therefore  necessarily  omitted. 

The  Committee  would  remind  those  who  desire  to  have 
complete  sets  of  the  Transactions  that  copies  of  the  three 
volumes  previously  issued  can  still  be  obtained  by  appUcation 
to  the  Secretary.  The  price  per  volume  is  two  dollars  and  a 
half. 

The  Committee  also  desire  very  specially  to  state  to  the 
Secretaries  of  other  Scientific  Societies,  and  particularly  of 
other  Medical  organizations,  that  they  will  be  glad  to  make  an 
exchange  of  Transactions ;  not  alone  for  the  current  year,  but 
as  a  permanent  arrangement.  The  Medical  Association  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  desires  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  com- 
plete sets  of  the  Transactions  of  all  the  Medical  Societies  in 
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ntry.     These  will  be   carefully  preserved.     AD  favors 
character  mentioned  will  be  gratefiilly  appreciated    and 
y  reciprocated. 
f  which  is  respectfiiUy  submitted. 

JEROME  COCHRAN,  M.  D., 
GEORGE  A.  KETCHUM,  M.  D., 
JOHN  T.  GILMORE,  M.  D., 

Publishing  Committee. 
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MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION 


OF    THE 


STATE  OF  ALABAMA 


ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  1872, 
Held  in  Huntsville,  coMMENCiNa  March  26,  1872. 


FIRST    DAY— Tuesday,  March  26. 

The  Association  assembled  in  the  Huntsville  Court  House,  and 
was  called  to  order  at  twenty  minutes  before  11  o'clock  A.  m.,  by  the 
President,  Dr.  T.  C.  Osborn,  of  Greensboro. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Eoss. 

The  following  Delegates  and  Permanent  Members  were  in  attend- 
ance: 

DELEGATES. 

Hale  County^  Ghreemboro  Medical  Society — Thos.  Childress  Osborn, 
M.  D.J  Thos.  O.  Summers.  M.  D. 

JacJcson  County  Medical  Society — J.  S.  Bankson,  M.  D. 

Jefferson  County  Medical  Society — Mortimer  H.  Jordan,  M.  D. 

Lee  County  Medical  Society — Levin  W.  Sheppard,  M.  D. 

Limestone  County  Medical  Society — J.  R.  Hoffman,  M.  D. ;  M.  D. 
Richardson,  M.  D. 
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Madison  County  Medical  Society — Flemming  Jordau,  M.  D. ;  Geo. 
D.  Norris,  M.  D. ;  Henry  W.  Bassett,  M.  D. ;  John  J.  Dement,  M.  D. 

Mobile  Medical  Society — Daniel  E.  Smith,  M.  D. ;  Edmund  Pen- 
dleton Gaines,  M.  D. ;  George  A.  Ketchum,  M.  D. ;  William  Henry 
Anderson,  M.  D. ;  Jerome  Cochran,  M.  D. 

Mobile  Pathological  Society — Claude  H.  Mastin,  M.  D. ;  William  C. 
Hicklin,  M.  D. ;  William  Henderson,  M.  D. ;  O.  L.  Crampton,  M.  D. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama — Frank  Armstrong  Ross,  M.  D. 

Providence  Infirmary^  Mobile — John  Taylor  Gilmore,  M.  D. 

Montgomery  Medical  and  Surgical  Society — Job  Sobiesky  Weath- 
erly,  M.  D. ;  Thomas  Alexander  Means,  M.  D. ;  Walter  Clark 
Jackson,  M.  D. 

Perry  County,  Uniontown  Medical  Society — D.  E.  Barger,  M.  D. 

Pickens  County  Medical  Society — S.  L.  Bonner,  M.  D. 

Tuskaloosa  County  Medical  Society — John  Little,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Wilcox  County  Medical  Society — John  S.  Lynch,  M.  D. 

Medical  Society  of  North  Alabama — Louis  H.  Sadler,  M.  D. ;  Louis 
W.  Desprez,  M.  D. ;  William  Desprez,  M.  D.  5  James  Kyle,  M.  D. ; 
Joseph  P.  Pride,  M.  D. )  Andrew  Jackson  Sykes,  M.  D. ;  James  W. 
Gilbert,  M.  D.;  Calvin  A.  Crow,  M.  D. 

PERMANENT  MEMBER. 

George  Ernest  Kump6,  M.  D. 

N.  B. — ^The  foregoing  list  contains  all  the  names  on  the  register, 
but  Drs.  William  Desprez  and  T.  O.  Summers,  Jr.,  registered  on  the 
27th,  and  Drs.  J.  P.  Pride,  A.  J.  Sykes,  and  J.  W.  Gilbert  on  the 
28th. 

After  the  calling  of  the  roll  of  Delegates,  the  address  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  welcoming  the  Association  to  Huntsville, 
was  made  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Dement,  of  the  Madison  County  Medical 
Society. 

DR.   DEMENT'S  address. 

Mr,  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of 
Alabama : 
In  behalf  of  the  Physicians  of  Madison  County,  I  welcome  you  to 
Huntsville.  This  being  your  first  annual  session  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  and  very  few  of  the  physicians  of  North  Alabama  having  attended 
your  former  sessions,  you  come  amongst  us  comparatively  as  strangers  in 
person ;  but  having,  with  great  pleasure  and  pride,  read  your  annual 
volume  of  transactions  we  know  you  all  well,  and  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  purposes  for  which  you  are  here  assembled. 
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We  have  witnessed,  with  intense  interest  and  satisfaction,  the  increas- 
ing strength  of  your  organization,  as  it  rolls  from  one  portion  of  the  State 
to  another.  A  small  volume  of  transactions  emenated  from  your  reor- 
ganization at  Selma,  one  of  more  than  doubled  in  size  from  your  session 
at  Montgomery,  and  another  of  near  four  hundred  pages  as  the  result  of 
your  labors  at  Mobile  a  year  ago,  all  filled  with  valuable  and  important 
matter. 

We  hope  your  present  session  may  be  still  more  profitable,  and  that 
each  succeeaing  one  may  increase  in  interest  and  importance,  and  that 
your  organization  may  continue  to  grow  until  every  physician  in  this 
commonwealth  may  be  enlisted  under  its  banners ;  and  may  the  day  soon 
come  when,  under  your  searching  inquiries  after  truth,  quackery,  with 
all  its  attendant  ills,  may  be  forever  banished  from  our  midst,  and  the 
practice  of  our  noble  profession  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  princi- 
ples developed  by  your  accumulated  observation  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Again,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  the  physicians  and  citizens  of 
Huntsville,  I  welcome  you  to  our  city. 

The  Annual  Address  of  the  President  was  then  delivered  by  Dr. 
T.  C.  Osborn.    It  will  be  found  in  its  i^roper  place. 

On  motion,  the  address  of  the  President  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  consisting  of  Drs.  H.  W.  Bassett,  M.  H.  Jordan  and 
John  Little,  Jr. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  Jerome  Cochran,  read  his  report,  which,  on 
motion,  was  received  and  approved. 

ANNUAL  EEPOET  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

To  the  President  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama  : 

The  work  which  has  been  done  in  my  office  since  our  last  annual 
meeting  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Association  I  prepared  the  Minutes 
of  the  Proceedings,  and  arranged  the  Transactions  for  publication ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  could  get  a  list  of  the  appointments,  which  under  the  consti- 
tution are  made  by  the  President,  the  manuscript  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  In  the  preparation  of  the  whole  volume  I  acted 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Publishing  Committee.  The  volume  itself 
is  one  of  which,  on  the  whole,  the  Association  may  well  be  proud ;  and, 
with  one  ungenerous  exception,  has  received  the  commendation  of  the 
medical  press  all  over  the  country.  It  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  octavo  pages,  and  has  been  produced  at  an  expense  of  over  six 
hundred  dollars. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  the  funds  on  hand  proved  insufficient 
for  the  payment  of  this  amount,  so  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Association  at  Selma  it  has  been  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  odium  of  being  in  debt.  The  entire  deficit  was  $92  75.  Of  this 
amount,  to  meet  some  urgent  claims,  I,  with  the  consent  of  the  President, 
raised  $30  00  by  the  advance  of  their  dues  for  the  year  just  commencing 
of  three  of  our  members,  namely :  Dr.  E.  P.  Gaines,  Dr.  Goronwy  Owen, 
and  Dr.  C.  Toxey.  The  remaining  $62  75  I  settled  myself  in  order  to 
avoid  the  annoyance  of  repeated  duns.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Associa- 
tion will  approve  of  this  course,  and  make  good  the  amounts  advanced. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  I  raised  towards  defraying  the  publication  of 
the  volume  for  1870  the  sum  of  $215.     I  might  have  done  something  of 
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the  same  sort  for  the  last  volume  if  untoward  circumstances  had  not 
prevented.  At  the  time  the  last  volume  was  passing  through  the  press 
my  health  was  so  feeble  that  I  was  not  able  to  canvass  the  city  for  adver- 
tisements, which  I  would  otherwise  have  done. 

During  the  month  of  September  I  prepared,  by  order  of  the  President, 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  would  favor  the  collection  of  physician's  fees,  and  distributed  it, 
together  with  a  circular  letter  of  the  President  on  the  same  subject,  to  the 
various  medical  societies  of  the  State  for  signatures.  The  memorial  was 
very  generally  signed,  and  was  presented  in  due  time  to  the  Legislature ; 
but  that  body  in  its  wisdom  did  not  think  proper  to  grant  the  relief 
prated  for,  and  the  grievance  in  question  remains  the  same  as  before. 
Copies  of  both  the  documents  referred  to  are  appended  to  this  report. 

The  organization  of  new  societies  has  not  made  much  progress  since 
my  last  report.  Indeed,  only  one  new  medical  society  has,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  organized  in  the  State,  namely:  the  Mobile  Pathological 
Society.  I  am,  perhaps,  somewhat  to  blame  for  this.  In  former  years  I 
have  exerted  myself  to  stir  up  the  physicians  of  the  State  to  the  impor- 
tance of  organizing  local  societies  and  placing  themselves  in  communion 
with  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State.  In  the  year  just  passed,  bad 
health,  protracted  during  several  months,  and  the  long-continued  pres- 
sure of  more  urgent  claims  upon  my  time,  together  with  certain  private 
reasons  which  need  not  be  specially  mentioned,  have,  all  taken  together, 
interposed  obstacles  of  so  serious  a  character  in  my  way  that  I  have 
attempted  very  little  in  this  direction ;  and  what  little  eflfort  I  have  made 
has  borne  no  fruit. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  a  custom  which  has 
obtained  in  our  previous  meetings  a  certain  sort  of  recognition — I  mean 
the  custom  of  fixing  by  vote  of  the  Association  some  particular  hour  for 
the  reading  of  some  particular  paper,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
order  of  business.  It  is  certainly  a  custom  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  It  retards  the  progress  of  business;  makes 
encroachments  on  the  time  of  the  Association,  which  is  always  limited  ; 
and  hints  at  invidious  distinctions  among  the  members,  who  ought  all  to 
stand  on  the  same  footing  of  perfect  equalitjr  in  any  privilege  or  obliga- 
tion which  belongs  equally  to  all.  What  right  have  we  to  assume  of 
some  particular  member  that  he  is  of  so  much  importance  as  to  make  it 
a  graceful  and  proper  thing  to  arrange  for  his  special  convenience  and 
honor  a  set  time  for  readine  anything  he  has  written  ?  Is  it  not  more  in 
accordance  with  fair  play  that  all  shall  be  treated  alike  in  this  matter, 
each  man  taking  his  chances,  and  each  paper  presented  at  its  own  proper 
time. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Publishing  Committee  to  state  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they  have  deemed  it  proper  not  to  include  the 
paper  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  on  **  Internal  Urethrotomy,"  in 
the  volume  of  Transactions  for  the  past  year.  The  grounds  for  this 
action  are  these,  namely : — 1.  That  to  publish  all  the  papers  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  would  involve  an  expense  which  the  treasury  of 
the  Association  was  not  able  to  meet.  2.  That  Dr.  Mastin  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Association,  and  your  committee  doubted  the  propriety  of 
publishing  the  productions  of  gentlemen  who  had  not  identified  them- 
selves with  the  Association.  In  view  of  these  considerations  the 
committee  decided  to  refer  the  paper  of  Dr.  Mastin  back  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  its  further  consideration. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  desire  to  mention,  and  that  has  reference 
to  the  duties,  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary.  It  is  an  office 
of  the  very  first  importance  to  the  Association — an  office  upon  which, 
more  than  any  other,  its  success  and  prosperity  depends.    It  is  an  office 
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to  which  much  labor  attaches  and  very  little  honor.  The  preparation  of 
the  minutes,  extending  usually  to  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  printed 
pages,  is  in  itself  no  small  labor.  The  arrangement  for  the  printer  of  the 
various  contributed  articles,  so  that  they  may  go  to  the  public  in  a  shape 
that  will  not  make  their  author's  blush,  is  also  a  considerable  labor, 
involving  sometimes  the  rewriting  of  the  whole  article.  The  proof 
reading  is  another  considerable  labor — a  labor  so  considerable  that  Dook 
publishers  estimate  the  cost  of  proof  reading  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  composition.  To  bring  the  matter  home  to  your  apprehension, 
the  reading  of  the  proof  of  last  year's  volume  of  Transactions,  in  a  first 
class  publishing  house,  would  cost  over  one  hundred  dollars.  Add  to 
this  the  time  and  energy  consumed  in  the  correspondence  necessarily 
attaching  to  the  position,  and  the  expense  of  attending  the  meetings,  and 
you  will  begin  to  realize  that  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Association 
is  not  by  any  Ineans  a  sinecure.  I  have  filled  this  position  now  for  four 
consecutive  years.  I  have  attended  every  meeting  at  my  own  private 
expense.  I  have  even  paid  the  annual  assessment  of  ten  dollars  regularly 
as  other  members  have.  I  do  not  say  that  for  this  the  Association  owes 
me  anything — not  even  thanks ;  but  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  owe 
the  Association  anything— except  gratitude  for  the  confidence  which  it 
has  reposed  in  me.  I  have  done  the  labor  of  the  office  cheerfully.  It 
has  indeed  been  to  me  a  labor  of  love,  and  my  sufficient  compensation 
has  been  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  I  was  doing  my  profession  some 
service.  I  mention  the  matter  simply  to  pave  the  way  to  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  Association  with  reference  to  their 
Secretary — suggestions  which  could  not  be  properly  weighed  without 
some  such  preliminary  statements.  The  suggestions  I  have  in  mind  are 
these : 

The  Secretary  ought  to  receive  a  regular  salary  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  in  a  few  years,  when  the  resources  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  increased  sufficiently  to  warrant  it,  the  sum  ought  to  be  much 
larger  than  this.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  ought  to  make  any  money 
out  of  the  Association,  but  he  ought  to  be  able  without  taxing  himself  to 
employ  such  clerical  and  other  assistance  as  would  enable  Him  to  get  rid 
of  as  much  of  the  labor  which .  I  have  mentioned  as  possible.  You 
understand,  I  hope,  that  I  am  not  speaking  for  myself.  I  am  accustomed 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  for  nothing ;  and  am  willing  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  work  without  compensation  in  money,  or  in  money's  worth,  for  the 
advancement  of  any  cause  in  which  I  feel  deeply  interested.  The  Asso- 
ciation voted  at  the  last  session  to  pay  the  Secretary's  necessary  expenses 
for  the  future.  I  have  informed  the  President  that  I  should  decline  to 
accept  the  arrangement,  preferring  to  pay  my  own  expenses — at  least 
until  the  income  of  the  Association  should  be  largely  increased.  My 
sole  object  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  which  my  experience 
in  the  office  has  given  me,  so  that  at  the  proper  time  the  Association 
may  act  advisedly  in  the  premises. 

For  all  the  money  transactions  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  for  the 
Association  the  Treasurer  has  my  vouchers. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JEROME  COCHRAN,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

Dr.  Weatherly  had  some  strictures  to  make  on  a  portion  of  the 
report,  which  are  here  given  as  written  down  by  himself: 

Dr.  Weatherly  stated  he  had  some  objections  to  Dr.  Cochran's  report 
in  reference  to  the  volume  of  transactions.  He  thought  the  cost  too  high, 
and  said  that  there  were  at  least  two  articles  in  the  volume  that  ought  to 
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have  been  left  out.  One,  delivered  by  himself—a  copy  of  which  was  not 
furnished  for  publication,  from  the  fact  that  the  Association  took  ^lo 
action  on  it,  and  he  considered  it  private  property.  The  other,  an  article 
by  Dr.  Cochran,  which  had  been  published  previously  in  the  Mobile 
Register,  and  making  forty  or  fifty  pages  in  the  transactions,  at  a  cost  of 
probably  one  hundred  dollars. 

Other  articles  might  have  been  left  out,  as  he  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  publish  everything  said  before  the  Association. 


BAMA,  ) 
ENT,  > 
71.  j 


CIRCULAR  LETTER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
Office  of  the  President, 
Greensboro^  Ala.,  September  25,  1871. 

My  Dear  Sir — As  President  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  laws 
of  collection,  and  the  imperfect  and  vexatious  manner  in  which  physi- 
cians are  compelled  to  proceed  in  the  collection  of  their  fees  for  services 
rendered  professionally. 

At  the  March  term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  after  the  trial  of  several  such 
cases.  Judge  Clark,  of  North  Alabama,  said :  **The  laws  of  the  State,  as 
regards  the  collection  of  physicians^  dues,  are  inadequate,  and  ought  to 
be  amended.''  This  fact  is  so  patent  to  every  one  that  it  is  unnecessary 
that  I  should  go  into  particulars,  or  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  your 
interest  in  the  subject. 

A  petition  to  have  the  laws  reformed  was  gotten  up  and  sent  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  North  Alabama  to  the  last  Legislature,  and  the  appli- 
cation was  singularly  snubbed,  ignored  and  disregarded;  yea,  ridiculed 
by  a  member,  who  said  ''physicians  were  already  too  well  paid,  and 
ought  only  to  get  forty  cents  a  mile."  But  it  is  wonderful  that  the  said 
honorable  member  should  have  forgotten  that  he  was  at  that  moment 
receiving  forty  cents  a  mile  going  and  returning,  besides  eight  dollars  per 
diem,  to  ridicule  our  honest  and  just  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  ! 

The  last  Legislature  passed  laws  protecting  landlords  and  others,  and 
amongst  this  class  we  smgle  out  the  law  granting  protection  to  livery 
stable  keepers.  No.  58  in  the  acts  of  1870  and  1871,  which  empowers 
livery  stable  keepers  to  advertise  and  sell  stock  to  pay  their  charges  for 
keeping  and  feeding  said  stock !  With  pretended  ideas  of  even  handed 
justice,  the  same  Legislature  singularly  refused  to  grant  the  same  kind 
of  protection  to  the  medical  profession ! !  Now  there  are  about  1,800 
physicians  in  the  State,  who  are  paying  an  average  of  $20  each  for 
licenses,  which  will  aggregate  about  $36,000,  and  surely  for  that  amount, 
leaving  out  of  question  the  eminent  services  of  the  profession,  which  no 
one  can  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny,  some  protection  ought  to  be  afforded  by 
the  State  to  the  infamously  defrauded  physician,  whose  services  are 
demanded  upon  all  occasions,  irrespective  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  their 
own  health,  and  the  cash  expenses  to  which  they  are  continually 
subjected. 

Having  in  view  the  concert  and  unanimity  necessary  to  secure  for 
ourselves  protection  before  the  law  in  the  collection  of  our  just  claims,  I 
beg  you  will  sign  and  return  to  me  the  accompanying  petition  without 
delay,  and  that  you  will  also  secure  the  signatures  of  all  the  medical  men 
in  your  vicinity.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  you  should  exert  every 
available  influence  upon  the  Representative  to  the  Legislature  from  your 
immediate  county. 

Respectfully  and  cordially  yours, 

T.  C.  OSBORN,  M.  D., 
President  Medical  Association  State  of  Alabama, 
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PETITION  OF  THE  PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreaentativea  of  the 
State  of  Alabama : 

We,  the  undersigned,  physicians  practicing  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
would  most  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  body  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  great  disadvantages  under  which  we  labor  in  the  collection  of 
our  fees  for  medical  advice. 

We  most  respectfully  represent  that  farmers  and  farm  laborers  when 
stricken  with  disease  very  seldom  have  ready  money  on  hand  to  pay  for 
the  medical  attention  necessary  to  restore  them  to  health  and  usefulness. 

In  most  cases  their  crops  are  made  over  to  their  merchants  by  liens  or 
deeds  of  trust,  which  swallow  up  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  crops  when 
they  come  into  market,  leaving  nothing  to  pay  the  attending  physician, 
without  whose  services  in  many  instances  the  crops  could  never  have 
been  made. 

In  the  case  of  the  hired  laborer  the  condition  of  things  is  even  worse ; 
it  being  customary  for  him  to  give  a  lien  on  his  crops  to  secure  payment 
for  supplies,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  unable  to  satisfy  any 
other  creditor  than  the  lien-holder,  nothing  at  all  being  left  to  pay  for 
medicines  and  medical  attendance,  which  are  as  necessary  in  sickness  as 
food  and  clothing  are  in  health. 

Believing  that  the  system  of  contracts  by  liens,  mortgages,  and  so 
forth,  cannot  be  abolished ;  and  knowing  that  deeds  of  trust  having  pri- 
ority have  been  renewed  to  the  merchants  from  year  to  year,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  creditors ;  and  it  being  also  true  that  physicians  are 
prevented  from  securing  such  liens  by  various  considerations,  one  of 
which  is  that  in  more  than  half  the  cases  the  expenses  of  the  lien  would 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  bill ;  your  petitioners  can  see  no  means  of 
relief  except  through  the  interference  of  the  legislative  power  of  the 
State. 

We  therefore  pray  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  to  physicians  a 
standing  and  statutory  lien  upon  all  farm  crops,  to  take  precedence  of  all 
other  liens  and  claims  of  whatever  nature,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
lien  of  the  landlord,  which  ought  to  have  priority ;  and  with  the  provi- 
sion that  this  law  shall  be  applicable  only  to  physicians  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  respectable  medical  colleges,  and  to  physicians  lawfully  licensed 
by  a  Board  of  Censors  or  Examiners,  acting  under  authority  of  the  State. 

We  also  most  respectfully  represent  that  the  exemption  laws  at  present 
in  force  in  the  State  of  Alabama  operate  with  peculiar  harshness  when 
applied  to  the  claims  of  practitioners  of  medicine.  The  services  of  phy- 
sicians necessarily  involve  a  different  sort  of  obligation  from  that  which 
obtains  in  ordinary  transactions.  A  grocer,  a  merchant,  or  a  mechanic 
can  easily  and  properly  refuse  to  extend  any  accommodation  to  persons 
who  disregard  their  obligations  and  fail  to  pay  their  debts.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  physicians.  The  commonest  dictates  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the 
immemorial  traditions  of  our  profession  require  that  we  should  extend 
our  services  and  our  professional  skill  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  them — 
that  is  to  say,  to  all  who  suffer  from  any  bodily  affliction.  But,  still 
further,  even  if  we  could  harden  our  hearts  against  any  particular  indi- 
vidual from  whom  we  had  received  bad  treatment,  what  are  we  to  do 
when  the  families,  the  wives  and  the  innocent  children  of  such  persons, 
require  our  ministrations  ?  The  relief  which  our  art  enables  us  to  bestc  w 
ought  to  be  given,  but  it  is  hard  indeed  that  in  such  cases  our  time  and 
skill,  which  is  all  the  capital  we  have,  should  be  expended  without 
reward;  that  we  should  be  forced  on  grounds  of  humanity  to  labor  for 
the  families  of  dishonorable  persons  who  are  really  able  to  pay  for  our 
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services,  but  who  laugh  at  our  claims  because  of  the  legal  immunity  con- 
ferred by  the  exemption  laws  of  the  State. 

We  therefore  pray  the  enactment  of  a  statute  excepting  the  lawful  and 
reasonable  pecuniary  claims  of  practitioners  of  medicine  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State  exempting  certain  property  from  execution 
for  debt ;  and  this  also  with  the  provision  that  this  exception  shall  be 
made  in  favor  only  of  physicians  who  are  graduates  ot  respectable  medi- 
cal colleges ;  and  of  physicians  lawfully  licensed  by  Boards  of  Censors  or 
Examiners  acting  under  authority  of  the  State. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  for  our  petition  the  consideration  of  your  hon- 
orable bodies  on  the  ground  that  we  are  good  and  law  abiding  citizens 
and  tax-payers  of  the  State ;  and  on  the  further  ground  that  our  benefac- 
tions to  the  poor  would  amount,  if  estimated  in  money  value,  to  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  And,  as  in  duty  bound,  your 
petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  0.  Jackson,  was  read  and, 
on  motion,  received  and  approved. 

TBEASUBER'S  REPORT. 

W.  C.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Treasurer, 

In  account  with  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
1871.  Dr. 

March  21— To  balance  on  hand $143  97 

Dues  of  Delegates 600  00 

Dues  of  Permanent  Members 80  00 

$723  97 

1871.  Cr. 

April  20— By  expenses  last  session $  75  00 

By  expenses  Publishing  Committee 628  00 

By  expenses  Treasurer 17  00 

$720  00 

1872.  .     

March  26— To  balance  on  hand $3  97 

There  is  still  due  the  Association  the  sum  of  ten  (JPIO)  dollars,  annual 
assessment,  from  Dr.  L.  8.  Green. 

All  of  which,  with  vouchers,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  Treamrer. 

Eeports  of  Standing  Committees  being  next  in  order,  Dr. 
Kump^,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  New  Constitution,  stated 
that  there  were  no  members  of  the  committee  present  except  him- 
self, and  asked  to  defer  the  report  until  the  next  day.    Granted. 

Committee  on  Asylum  for  Inebriates  and  Opium  Eaters,  Dr.  P. 
Bryce,  of  Tuskaloosa,  Chairman.  No  report.  On  motion  the  com- 
mittee was  continued. 

Committee  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  with  reference  to 
recommendations  suggested  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Boss  in  his  annual  address 
as  President  at  the  meeting  in  Mobile  in  1871,  Dr.  J.  M.  Williams, 
of  Montgomery,  Chairman.    The  Chairman  not  being  present,  and 
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no  formal  report  having  been  prepared,  Dr.  Weatherly  made  a 
verbal  report  to  the  effect  that  the  recommendations  in  question  had 
been  presented  to  the  Legislature,  but  without  any  practical  results. 
On  motion,  the  committee  was  continued. 

Committee  on  Purchase  of  Marine  Hospital  reported  as  follows, 
and,  on  motion,  was  discharged : 

KEPOET  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  MEMORIALIZE  THE   LBOISLATURE  ON 
THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE  U.  S.  MARINE  HOSPITAL  AT  MOBILE. 

The  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  have  not  been  able  to  make 
any  progress,  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States  Congress  has  not 
authorized  the  sale  of  the  Hospital,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to 
obtain  the  authority  of  the  United  States  granting  the  sale. 

J.  F.  HEUSTIS,  M.  D.  1 

J.  8.  WEATHERLY,  M.  B.  I  r.^^„„...^^ 
WM.  O.  BALDWIN,  M.  D,  f  ^oi^niittee. 
T.  C.  08B0RN,  M.  D.  J 

The  committee  to  prepare  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Robinson  Miller,  of  Mobile,  deceased,  reported  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  members  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Alabama  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  our  associate,  the  late  Dr.  Robinson  Miller, 
submit  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  honored  associate  we  have  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  a  most  faithful  servant  to  our  noble  profession,  who 
conscientiously  and  ably  performed  every  duty,  public  and  private,  with 
which  he  was  entrusted;  who  in  his  social  relations  was  eminently  pure, 
truthful  and  reliable,  with  a  heart  always  open  to  the  calls  of  charity, 
and  a  hand  ever  ready  to  assist,  regardless  of  self  or  consequences. 

Foremost  in  giving  his  professional  aid  and  friendly  sympathy,  not 
only  to  his  professional  brethren,  but  to  the  stranger,  wherever  and 
whenever  a  call  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor  he  was 
prompt  to  respond,  and  will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  for  his 
generous  devotion  and  disinterested  labors  during  the  years  when  pesti- 
lence swept  our  Southern  cities. 

When  War,  with  all  its  demoralizing  effects,  pressed  heavily  upon  us, 
he  was  always  at  his  post,  faithful  to  his  trust  and  cheerfully  performing 
his  duty,  winning  confidence  and  friendship  from  all  who  knew  him. 

Upon  the  return  of  peace  (at  least  such  peace  as  we  were  permitted  to 
have),  he  sustained  himself  with  the  same  unfaltering  honor  that  had 
always  marked  his  career,  true  to  his  profession,  true  to  himself,  and  true 
to  his  native  South. 

When  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  he  filled  the 
chair  with  distinguished  ability  and  rapidly  won  his  way  to  the  love  and 
confidence  of  his  class— working,  as  ever  before,  faithfully  to  the  end, 
until  his  failing  health  compelled  him  actually  to  take  his  bed. 

Cut  off  when  many  years  seemed  yet  before  him  to  increase  his 
reputation  and  usefulness,  with  zeal  and  ambition  still  strong  and  active, 
beloved  by  his  associates,  trusted  by  all — we  cherish  his  memory  and 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  kindly  presence. 
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Resolved,  That,  as  members  of  the  State  Medical  Association,  we 
hereby  record  our  high  appreciation  of  his  worth  as  an  associate  and 
friend,  and  our  admiration  of  his  unsullied  reputation. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Association  ;  and  also  that  a  copy,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

J.  F.  HEUSTIS,  M.  D.        ) 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  M.  D.  V  Committee. 

E.  D.  McDANIEL,  M.  D.j 

The  Committee  on  National  Medical  College,  Dr.  J.  S.  Weatlierly, 
of  Montgomery,  chairman.    No  report.    Committee  discharged. 

New  business  being  in  order,  Dr.  Jerome  Cochran  read  a  paper 
on  Public  Hygiene  and  submitted  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
State  Board  of  Health,  as  follows : 

DR.   COCHRAN'S  PAPER  ON  PUBLIC   HYaiENE. 

State  Medicine  is  a  thing  of  quite  recent  growth.  As  a  distinct 
branch  of  medical  science  it  has  arisen  within  the  last  few  years  in 
England,  where  already  it  has  become  a  great  power  for  good.  "It 
is,  as  I  understand  it,"  says  Dr.  Bowditch,  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  "a  special 
function  of  State  authority,  which,  until  these  later  days  of  scientific 
investigation,  has  been  left  almost  wholly  unperformed,  or  has  been 
exercised  only  imperfectly  and  spasmodically  under  the  stimulus  of 
some  great  danger,  such  as  the  coming  of  plague,  cholera,  small 
pox,  or  some  other  malignant  disease.  By  this  function  the  author- 
ities of  a  State  are  bound  to  take  care  of  the  public  health,  and  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  epidemic  and  other  diseases,  in  order  to 
elicit  such  knowledge  as  wiU  enable  every  citizen  to  live  as  long  a 
life  as  nature  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  will  allow  him, 
and  as  healthy  a  life  as  possible.  As  the  chief  aim  of  every  physi- 
cian in  private  practice  is  to  cure  every  disease  which  is  submitted 
to  his  care,  so  the  far  higher  aim  of  State  Medicine  is,  by  its 
thorough  and  scientific  investigations  of  the  hidden  causes  of 
diseases  that  are  constantly  at  work,  to  prevent  the  origination  of 
such  diseases — ^by  the  destruction  of  the  conditions  out  of  which 
endemics  and  epidemics  arise  to  make  endemic  and  epidemic  visita- 
tions impossible.''  Dr.  Farr,  in  a  recent  and  able  address,  as 
President  of  the  Section  of  State  Medicine  in  the  British  Medical 
Association,  pursues  the  following  lines  of  thought  upon  this  sub- 
ject :  "  Public  hygiene  is  a  want  as  much  as  air,  and  public  roads, 
and  abundant  water,  and  as  such  must  be  cared  for  and  paid  for  by 
the  community.  A  sanitary  code  is  needed,  with  proper  sanitary 
officers;  for  otherwise  a  code  would  be  a  dead  letter.  Hence  a 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  will  eventually  be  needed  for  the  British 
Empire.  Such  a  ministry  would  divide  itself  into  four  depart- 
ments— administration,  medicines,  engineering,  statistics — each  of 
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which  should  be  organized  so  as  to  work  in  harmony  with  a  council 
of  health  and  executive  heads.  Each  town  should  have  its  board 
of  health  and  its  health  physician  in  communication  with  and  in 
aid  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health.  The  primary  object  of  public 
medicine  is  to  prevent  disease,  but  it  also  surrounds  the  sick  with 
conditions  most  favorable  to  recovery,  and  diminishes  the  death-roll 
of  the  people.  But  supposing  every  condition  favorable  for  the 
perfect  operation  of  the  powers  of  State  Medicine,  we  should  still 
see  grave  defects  in  many  persons;  shortcomings  in  others;  in 
many,  organic  degeneracies;  in  many,  criminal  depra\ities.  All 
these  it  should  be  our  object  to  remove.  Hence  the  final  problem 
of  pubUc  medicine  is  this :  How,  out  of  existing  seed,  to  raise  races 
of  men  to  the  highest  degree  of  human  perfection.'' 

These  quotations  from  distinguished  men  are  full  of  suggestion. 
The  health  of  the  citizen  should  be  very  dear  to  the  State,  an  object 
of  constant  solicitude  and  wise  care.  It  means,  practically,  ability 
to  labor,  and  makes  all  the  difference,  so  far  as  this  world's  toiling 
millions  are  concerned,  between  prosperous  homes  and  happy  fami- 
lies, and  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  useful  lives  under  their  own 
vines  and  fig  trees;  and  the  dragging  out  of  miserable  years  in 
poor-houses  and  hospitals,  and  dishonorable  dependence  on  public 
charity.  Indeed,  it  will  be  conceded  without  elaborate  argument 
that  government  can  engage  in  no  more  useful,  in  no  more  honora- 
ble, in  no  more  profitable  work  than  the  prevention  of  diseases,  the 
improvement  of  human  health,  and  the  prolongation  of  human  life. 
"These  are  my  jewels,"  said  the  Eoman  mother,  pointing  to  her  sons; 
and  the  jewels  of  the  State  are  the  brave  men  and  virtuous  women 
who  live  within  her  borders. 

What  constitutes  a  State? 

Not  high-raised  battlements,  or  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned  ; 
Not  bays,  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where  laughing  at  the  storm  rich  navies  ride; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-born  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No.     Men,  high-minded  men. 

With  power  as  far  above  dull  brutes  indeed, 
In  forest  break  or  den. 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude. 
Men  who  their  duties  know. 

But  know  their  rights ;  and  knowing,  dare  maintain ; 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain. 
These  constitute  a  State; 

And  sovereign  law,  that  State's  collected  will, 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

It  is  therefore  to  this  end,  to  the  production  of  men  and  women 
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of  the  highest  grade  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  accomplish- 
ments, that  our  political  economy  and  governmental  policy  should 
direct  the  large  resources  of  the  State;  it  being  quite  demonstrably 
certain  that  it  is  from  such  investments  that  the  largest  returns  will 
be  realized,  and  realized,  too,  in  such  form  as  that  gold  and  silver 
cannot  be  weighed  as  the  price  thereof. 

Without  adequate  organization,  and  without  the  fostering  care  of 
the  State,  Medicine  has  already  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  public  health.  The  great  boon  of  vaccination, 
by  which  small-pox,  that  most  dreaded  of  the  scourges  of  the  middle 
ages,  has  been  robbed  of  its  terrors,  is  so  well  known  and  so  well 
appreciated  by  intelligent  people  that  I  need  only  to  mention  it. 

But  other  instances  are  not  so  familiar.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
connection  between  typhoid  fever  and  the  decomposition  of  organic 
substances.  It  is  true  that  there  is  another  cause,  a  specific  typhoid 
poison,  which  is  necessary  for  its  development,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  without  filth,  without  putridity,  the  disease  is  not 
born.  The  evidence  connecting  this  disease  and  all  its  kindred  with, 
uncleanliness,  putridity,  decomposing  matter,  and  particularly  with 
the  excretions  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  conveyed  into  the 
human  system  by  air  and  by  water,  is  given  in  great  detail  in  the 
English  government  reports  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  convince  any  one  who  will  examine  them  without  pre- 
judice. The  plagues  and  pestilences  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
sometimes  swept  away  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  are 
examples  of  the  virulence  of  such  diseases  when  people  were  hud- 
dled together  in  great  towns,  without  drains  or  sewers,  or  other 
provision  for  the  removal  of  the  foul  matters  which  proceed  from 
human  beings  and  the  various  processes  of  society.  As  civilization 
advanced,  from  various  causes  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  with  precisely  equal  step  these 
pestilences  have  been  shorn  of  their  power.  The  great  fire  of 
London,  which  seemed  a  destructive  visitation  of  Providence, 
proved  a  blessing  in  disguise ;  because  in  place  of  the  low,  dark, 
damp,  dirty  hovels  which  were  swept  away,  houses  were  erected 
from  which  the  fresh  air  and  the  light  of  the  sun  were  not  excluded, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  great  city  has  not  since  been  ravaged  by 
the  desolating  pestilences  with  which  it  had  been  before  so  familiar. 
And  so  it  is  everywhere.  As  improved  works  of  sewerage  and 
water  supply  go  into  operation  in  certain  districts  the  death  rate 
falls,  and  disease  becomes  less  and  less  terrible. 

As  another  example,  let  us  take  that  most  dreadful  of  all  the 
physical  maladies  from  which  humanity  sufters,  namely :  consump- 
tion. It  is  more  destructive  than  cholera  or  yellow  fever.  The 
ravages  of  these  diseases  are  restricted  to  certain  latitudes  or  to 
certain  seasons,  and  although  occasionally  they  levy  heavy  tributes 
of  lives,  their  appetites  are  soon  satiated,  and  they  allow  us  long 
periods  of  immunity.    But  consumption  is  at  work  in  all  civilized 
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countries  day  and  night,  and  stlmmer  and  winter,  without  pause  or 
weariness.  It  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  special  mode  of 
death  intended  by  Providence  to  reduce  a  redundant  population,  as 
feeble  trees  in  a  forest  are  crowded  out  of  existence  by  their  more 
vigorous  neighbors.  Yet  the  investigation  of  its  natural  history 
through  the  aid  of  vital  statistics  and  the  comparison  of  great  num- 
bers of  cases  promises  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  its  causes — ^that 
is  to  say,  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  originates — and  we  may 
fairly  hope  that  when  these  conditions  are  folly  recognized  they 
may  be  avoided.  Two  of  these  conditions  have  already  been 
revealed  and  are  influencing  practice  and  saving  lives.  One  of 
them  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Simon,  medical  oflftcer  of  the  English 
Privy  Council,  and  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  him :  "  In  pro- 
portion as  the  people  of  a  district  are  attracted  to  any  collective 
indoor  occupation,  in  such  proportion,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
district  death-rate  by  lung  diseases  will  be  increased.^  This  cause, 
"  collective  indoor  occupations,"  may  be  regarded  as  almost  synony- 
mous with  the  habitual  inhalation  of  air  rendered  foul  by  respira- 
tion. Dr.  Bowditch,  from  a  comparison  of  statistics  by  physicians 
from  all  parts  of  Massachusetts,  showed  several  years  ago  that 
among  the  prominent  causes  of  consumption  is  exposure  to  soil 
moisture.  In  England  this  same  law  has  since  been  even  more 
strikingly  shown.  In  1855  and  1856  inquiries  were  made,  under 
government  authority,  into  the  effect  of  drainage  works  and  other 
sanitary  regulations  designed  to  promote  the  public  health.  In 
pursuance  of  this  inquiry  twenty-four  towns  were  selected  in  which 
improved  drainage  had  been  established.  It  appeared  that  while 
the  death-rate  had  greatly  diminished,  it  was  most  strikingly 
evident  in  the  smaller  number  of  deaths  from  consumption,  the 
diminution  of  mortality  from  this  cause  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
as  much  as  twenty  per  centum. 

I  will  mention  under  this  head  but  one  other  example,  but  that 
one  is  of  great  and  special  importance  to  the  dwellers  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries.  I  mean  all  that  large  class  of  diseases, 
including  fevers,  neuralgias,  dysenteries,  etc.^  which  are  classed 
together  under  the  comprehensive  term  "  malarial  ^ — diseases  which 
constitute  at  least  one-half  of  those  which  physicians  are  called  to 
treat  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Of  these  maladies  our  knowledge 
is  singularly  perfect.  We  know  their  entire  natural  history.  We 
know  that  they  are  caused  by  the  introduction  into  the  human 
system  of  a  specific  poison,  and  we  know  exactly  under  what  condi- 
tions this  specific  poison  springs  into  malignant  life.  Wherever 
water  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  under  such  circum- 
stances as  prevent  its  easy  and  rapid  evaporation,  there  the  malarial 
poison  armed  with  the  power  of  pestilence  is  born  into  the  world. 
Kow  it  is  evident  that,  with  this  knowledge  to  direct  us,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  put  an  end  to  malarial  disease  in  any  special 
locality  by  destroying  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  generation 
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of  the  malarial  poison.  Make  this  mischievous  conjugation  of  the 
water  and  the  sun  impossible  by  thorough  drainage  and  the  whole 
pestiferous  brood  of  malarial  maladies  will  be  utterly  abolished  and 
destroyed ;  surely  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

I  think  I  have  made  it  sufficiently  evident  that  the  State  may 
derive  incalculable  benefit  from  the  skilled  investigations  of  properly 
trained  medical  men  into  the  conditions  and  causes  of  diseases,  and 
the  consequent  determination  of  the  means  necessary  for  their  pre- 
vention. Already  the  importance  of  State  Medicine  is  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  State  governments,  and  two  States  of  the 
Union  have  recently  established,  by  act  of  the  Legislatures  thereof, 
State  Boards  of  Health.  These  two  States  are  Massachusetts  and 
California,  the  one  where  the  sun  rises  and  the  other  where  it  sets. 
Massachusetts  led  off  in  the  good  work  in  an  act  dated  June  21st, 
1869;  and  her  example  was  imitated  by  California  only  a  few 
months  ago  in  an  act  of  substantially  the  same  import.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  is  composed  of  seven  members,  serving  terms  of 
seven  years,  so  arranged  that  one  member  goes  out  of  office  every 
year.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the  Governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council.  The  duties  of  the  Board  are  prescribed  in  the 
second  section  of  the  act,  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  2.  The  Board  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  interests  of 
health  and  life  among  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth.  They 
shall  make  sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  in  respect  to  the 
people,  the  causes  of  disease,  and  especially  of  epidemics,  and  the 
sources  of  mortality  and  the  effects  of  localities,  employment,  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  on  the  public  health ;  and  they  shall 
gather  such  information  in  respect  to  those  matters  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  for  diffusion  among  the  people.  They  shall  advise  the 
government  in  regard  to  the  location  of  any  public  institutions. 
They  shall,  in  the  month  of  January,  make  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  their  doings,  investigations  and  discoveries  during  the  year  end- 
ing December  thirty-fitst,  with  such  suggestions  as  to  legislative 
action  as  they  may  deem  necessary.'' 

All  honor,  say  I,  to  Massachusetts  and  California,  for  the  noble 
example  they  have  set  in  this  matter. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  which 
was  held  in  San  Francisco,  in  May  last,  this  subject  of  State  medi- 
cine and  public  hygiene  was  brought  before  that  august  assemblage 
of  the  medical  wisdom  of  the  nation.  Their  views  were  expressed 
in  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  science  of  hygiene  and  its  corollary  preventive,  a 
State  medicine,  are  subjects  eminently  congenial  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Association,  inasmuch  as  they  have  for  their  objects  the  pre- 
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servation  o(  human  life,  and  the  removal  of  those  causes  of  disease 
and  death  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  legislation  to  ameliorate,  if 
not  eradicate ;  and.  Whereas,  the  great  fundamental  idea  that  was 
made  the  prominent  elemeut  for  medical  association,  and  that  led 
eventually  to  our  national  organization,  was  a  higher  standard  of 
medical  education:  and.  Whereas,  the  present  system  adopted  by 
our  colleges  provides  more  and  more  satisfactorily  for  the  thorough 
qualification  of  the  graduate,  as  regards  the  principles  and  practice 
of  his  art,  but  does  not  provide  at  all  adequately  for  the  special 
study  and  cultivation  of  questions  of  State  medicines ;  therefore, 
be  it 

Eesolvedj  That  this  Association  recommends  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate chair  of  hygiene,  independent  of  physiology,  to  be  established 
in  all  our  medical  schools,  and  constituted  a  requisite  curriculum 
preliminary  to  that  diploma  which  confers  one  of  the  highest  honors 
of  the  profession. 

Resolved^  That  the  inauguration  of  the  enlarged  i)hilanthropic 
policy  of  State  medicine  in  Massachusetts  and  California  is  worthy 
of  our  special  approbation,  and  commends  itself  to  other  States  for 
imitation;  and,  therefore,  the  President  of  this  Association  is 
hereby  authorized  to  nominate,  at  this  session,  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  one  physician  from  each  State  in  the  Union,  to  memorial- 
ize the  Legislatures  of  all  the  other  States  to  follow  the  example  of 
one  of  the  oldest,  most  enlightened  and  conservative,  as  well  as  of 
one  of  the  youngest,  most  progressive  and  enterprising  members  of 
our  glorious  confederacy,  who  have  led  off  in  the  right  way,  and  at 
the  right  time,  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  correction  of 
"those  multitudinous  agencies,  whether  physical,  whether  moral, 
whether  born  of  earth,  of  air,  or  of  society,  which  are  either  openly 
or  insiduously  degenerating  the  human  race." 

Besolvedj  That  this  Association  further  recommends  that  initiative 
'steps  be  taken,  as  soon  as  six  States  shall  engraft  State  Medicine 
upon  their  statute  books,  for  the  formation  of  a  "  I^ational  Health 
Council,'^  whose  objects  shall  be  the  prosecution  of  the  comparative 
study  of  international  hygienic  statistics,  and  the  diffusion  and  util- 
izing of  sanitary  knowledge ;  and  that  said  Council  shall  be  aided 
and  assisted  by  this  Association  in  using  what  influence  may  legiti- 
mately lay  in  their  power,  with  foreign  States,  as  well  as  with  the 
medical  profession  and  the  people  generally,  in  securing  coopera- 
tion in  the  ends  and  objects  of  public  hygiene. 

Besolvedj  That  said  I^ational  Health  Council,  although  thus 
organized  as  a  branch  per  se,  shall  be  auxiliary  to  this  Association, 
and  shall  constitute  a  special  section  on  hygiene,  to  which  all  ques- 
itons  germane  to  this  department  of  medicine  shall  be  referred. 
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" Only,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  great  Virchow,  "by  thus  work- 
ing harmoniously  together,,  by  thus  mutually  enlightening  each 
other,  will  the  State  gain  an  organ  to  which  may  be  safely  intrusted 
the  solution  of  the  great  question  of  our  time,  viz:  Bodily  and 
mental  health,  and  development  of  our  future  generation.'' 

Before  a  body  of  medical  men  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  at  any 
considerable  length  upon  the  importance  of  State  medicine,  or  of 
the  importance  of  an  adequate  organization  for  the  supervision  of 
all  matters  affecting  the  public  health.  I  have  gone  over. a  certain 
portion  of  the  ground  simply  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the  char- 
acter of  the  questions  falling  within  the  purview  of  public  health 
authorities ;  and  to  give  a  very  brief  account  of  what  has  been  here- 
tofore done  in  various  civilized  countries  for  the  conservation  and 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  States ;  and  I  have  done 
this  as  an  introduction  to  two  questions  of  real  and  practical  impor- 
tance, which  I  desire  to  bring  before  the  Association  for  discussion, 
namely,  these :  Has  the  time  arrived  when  it  becomes  expedient  for 
the  State  of  Alabama  to  adopt  some  system  for  the  supervision  of 
the  public  health  ?  And  if  so,  what  plan  of  organization  will  best 
accomplish  the  purpose  contemplated,  and  with  least  expense  to  the 
Stat«? 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  what  has  already  been 
said,  that  the  first  question  must  be  answered  in  the  aflfirmative. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  discussion  of  the  second  question,  and 
the  answer  to  this  will  be  most  easily  reached  if  we  put  it  in  another 
form,  namely :  Whether  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  California  and  Mas- 
sachusets  plan,  already  explained,  or  whether  some  better  plan  can 
be  devised. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  I  have  no  special  objections  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  California  plan,  in  itself.  If  no  other  arrangement  was 
suggested,  I  would  very  cheerfully  advocate  it,  and  do  all  I  could 
to  secure  its  adoption  by  the  Legislative  authorities  of  the  State. 
A  State  Board,  so  constituted,  would  undoubtedly  render  valuable 
service  to  the  State,  and  make  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  history  of  disease,  and  of  the  influence  of 
various  circumstances,  geological,  tgpograpical  and  meteorological, 
upon  the  sanitary  conditions  of  localities.  If,  then,  I  oppose  this 
system  of  organizing  a  health  department  for  the  State,  it  is  not 
because  I  think  it  intrinsically  bad,  but  simply  because  I  think  I 
have  a  better  plan  to  offer  to  your  consideration.  This  latter  plan 
I  will  first  give  you  in  briefest  outlines,  and  then  proceed  to  show 
its  advantages. 

I  would  have  a  general  health  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  carefully  prepared,  so  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  frequent 
revision  or  amendment. 

I  would  have  this  law  to  invest  the  Medical  Association  of  the 
State  with  the  functions,  powers  and  responsibilities  of  a  State 
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Board  of  Health;  and  these  functions  I  would  have  exercised 
through  such  organs  as  the  Association,  in  its  wisdom,  might  think 
best. 

I  would  have  the  same  act  of  the  Legislature  to  invest  each 
county  medical  society  with  the  functions  of  a  county  Board  of 
Health,  said  functions  to  be  exercised  through  such  organs  as  the 
said  county  societies  should,  in  their  wisdom,  determine  to  be  best. 

If  my  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  profession  of  the  State 
should  be  adopted,  as  I  firmly  believe  that  it  will,  because  I  have 
confidence  in  the  sound  judgment  and  sober  second  thought  of  the 
profession,  then  I  would  have  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the  State 
Association  to  have  special  supervision  of  the  sanitary  interests  of 
the  State,  and  the  Boards  of  Censors  of  the  several  county  societies 
to  have  sanitary  jurisdiction  of  their  several  counties ;  and  I  would 
have  the  county  medical  organizations  to  be  subordinate  in  this 
function,  as  in  all  others,  to  the  authority  of  the  State  Association, 
and  all  to  act  together  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  common 
purpose. 

Until  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the  local  authorities  of  any  county 
to  cooperate  with  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the  County  Medical 
Society,  by  the  appropriation  of  means  and  powers  for  the  practical 
application  of  sanitary  science,  the  health  functions  of  such  board 
of  censors  would  be  largely  nominal,  and  confined  mostly  to  the 
preparation  of  reports  on  the  medical  topography,  medical  climatol- 
ogy, and  medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  such  counties.  But  when- 
ever, in  the  judgment  of  the  county  or  municipal  authorities, 
circumstances  should  justify  some  direct  practical  attempts  towards 
an  improved  sanitary  condition,  the  machinery  would  be  ready,  and 
could  be  put  into  working  order  at  once.  In  this  manner,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  we  would  have  an  active  and  eflBicient  board  of 
health  in  every  county  of  the  State,  acting  in  concert  with  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  which  would  constitute  a  Central  Health  Bureau. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement,  as  compared  with  the  other, 
may  be  considered  under  two  heads :  First,  the  advantages  to  the 
State ;  and,  secondly,  the  advantages  to  the  medical  profession  of 
the  State. 

The  advantages  to  the  State  are  these :  1st.  That  the  work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  would  be  done  at  less  expense  to  the  State. 
2d.  That  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  done  far  more  efficiently. 

It  would  be  done  more  cheaply,  because  it  would  be  done  simply 
as  an  incidental  function  of  an  organism  already  in  existence,  and 
already  self-sustaining.  It  would  add  nothing  to  the  expenses  of 
the  State  Association,  and  so  the  Association  could  do  it,  to  put  the 
matter  on  a  purely  commercial  basis,  at  a  lower  charge  than  an 
organization  specially  created  for  the  purpose,  and  having  no  other 
functions  to  discharge. 

It  would  be  done  more  efficiently,  because  all  the  medical  men  of 
the  State  would  be  virtually  engaged  in  the  work,  each  contributing 
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his  quota  to  the  gross  amount,  according  to  his  opportunity  and 
capacity ;  while,  on  the  other  plan,  only  half  a  dozen  medical  men 
would  be  engaged  in  the  work,  at  such  intervals  of  leisure  as  they 
could  find  in  the  daily  hurry  of  the  practice  of  their  profession ;  and 
it  needs  no  legerdemain  of  ifogic  or  of  arithmetic  to  show  that  more 
is  to  be  reasonably  expected  from  an  organization  numbering  a 
thousand  men,  than  from  one  numbering  only  half  a  dozen. 

The  advantages  to  the  profession  are  these : 

That  it  will  make  them  all  more  or  less  the  conservators  of  a 
great  public  trust,  and  so  give  them  an  additional  claim  on  public 
confidence  and  respect. 

That  it  will  bring  them  into  more  intimate  and  business  relations 
with  the  civil  authorities  of  cities,  of  counties,  and  of  the  State 
itself,  and  so  place  them  in  a  position  of  advantage  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  exert  a  far  greater  influence  over  the  medico-legal 
policy  of  the  country. 

That  it  will  serve  as  an  additional  bond  of  union  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  particularly  that  it  will  increase  the 
power  and  interest  of  all  our  medical  organizations. 

That  it  will  unite  the  Association  very  intimately  with  the  State, 
and  by  making  the  transactions  of  the  State  Association  the  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  will  secure  the  printing  of  the  annual 
volumes  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
State  document. 

Finally,  that  it  will  establish  a  perfect  system  of  health  boards 
all  over  the  State,  all  acting  in  concert,  and  all  contributing  to  one 
common  end,  like  the  various  wheels  and  levers  of  some  complex 
piece  of  mechanism. 

Against  this  plan  I  have  heard  but  one  objection  urged,  and  that 
is,  that  it  is  too  complex — that  it  lacks  that  perfection  of  simplicity 
which  is  necessary  for  the  easy  and  efl&cient  attainment  of  the  ends 
in  view.  It  is  most  strange  to  me  that  an  objection  of  this  sort 
should  be  urged  by  gentlemen  who  have  so  often  heard  me  expose 
its  weakness.  It  is  stranger  still  that  such  an  objection  should  be 
urged  by  persons  claiming  any  decent  acquaintance  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  is 
strangest  of  all  that  argumentation  so  flimsy  should  be  expected  to 
influence  the  judgment  of  a  body  of  educated  physicians.  Simplicity 
is  in  no  case  the  measure  of  perfection.  Exactly  the  contrary  pro- 
position is  true,  namely :  That  the  measure  of  the  complexity  of  an 
organism  is  also  the  measure  of  its  organic  perfection.  And  this 
law  is  true,  without  any  exception,  and  applies  to  organisms  of 
every  nature  whatever.  It  is  true  of  the  animal  hierarchy.  The 
simplest  animals  stand  lowest  in  the  scale  ^  the  most  perfect  and 
most  powerful  stand  highest  in  the  scale.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
shapeless  mass  of  jelly  which  constitutes  the  body  of  Amoeba  with 
the  elaborate  and  complex  apparatus  of  organs  which  is  found  in 
the  body  of  man,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.    It  is  true  in 
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social  organisms.  Compare,  for  example,  the  rude  and  simple 
habits  and  laws  of  a  tribe  of  African  Hottentots,  or  Digger  Indians, 
with  the  elaborate  and  infinitely  complicated  social  and  govern- 
mental arrangements  of  any  civilized  European  or  American  nation. 
It  is  even  true  of  machines  made  by  human  hands.  Compare,  for 
example,  an  old-fashioned  scythe  with  one  of  McCormick's  reapers. 
I  cannot  now  go  into  an  extended  development  of  this  principle,  but 
these  few  familiar  examples  must  make  it  plain  even  to  the  com- 
monest apprehension,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  audience  I  am  now  addressing  to  suppose  that  further  argu- 
ment on  this  point  could  be  needed  to  convince  them — ^if,  indeed,  I 
ought  not  to  apologize  to  such  an  audience  for  mentioning  it  at  all. 
The  case  is  so  clear  that  only  the  blind  could  fail  to  see  it. 

Dr.  Weatherly  stated  that  he  was  the  Alabama  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  appointed  at  the 
San  Francisco  meeting,  1871,  to  urge  upon  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  the  importance  of  establishing  State  Boards  of 
Health,  and  that  in  this  capacity  he  had  brought  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  its  late  session,  the  plan  of 
organization  adopted  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  California, 
which  plan  had  received  the  approval  of  the  American  Medical 
Association — the  great  medical  congress  of  the  nation.  He  stated, 
further,  that  the  Legislature  had  given  the  matter  a  favorable  con- 
sideration, and  that  he  felt  sure,  with  the  influence  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  the  State  in  its  favor,  it  could  be  easily  passed.  He 
went  on  at  considerable  length,  showing  why  he  considered  this 
plan  better  than  the  one  proposed  by  Dr.  Cochran.     > 

After  somewhat  lengthy  discussion,  both  plans  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Drs.  E.  P.  Gaines,  T.  A.  Means, 
and  L.  W.  Sheppard,  with  instructions  to  report  on  Thursday 
morning. 

Dr.  Weatherly  offered  the  following,  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  F. 
Michel,  of  Montgomery : 

Whereas,  the  time  appointed  for  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Associ- 
ation is  in  too  great  proximity  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  thereby  depriving  many  physicians  of  the  State  the  pleasure 
of  attending  both  of  these  valuable  organizations ;  therefore, 

Besolved^  That  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  shall  hereafter  be  held  on  the^  First  Tuesday  in 
December, 

On  motion,  the  proposition  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  at  half-past  seven,  to  hear  the  Annual  Oration,  by  Dr. 
J.  S.  Weatherly.  Also,  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  for 
business. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  at  seven  and  a  half  o'clock.  Front  seats  were  reserved 
for  the  members,  and  the  body  of  the  church  was  filled  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  Orator,  Dr.  J.  S.  Weatherly,  was  introduced 
to  the  audience  by  President  Osborn,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
Annual  Oration,  which  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place. 


SECOND    DAY  —  Wednesday,  March  27. 

The  Association  met  at  fifteen  minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  T.  C.  Osborn. 

The  minutes  of  the  first  day's  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A  communication  from  Dr.  G.  M.  McDowell,  President  of  the 
Georgia  Medical  Association,  was  read,  accrediting  Dr.  Wm.  Abram 
Love,  of  Atlanta,  as  a  visiting  delegate  to  the  Alabama  State  Med- 
ical Association.  On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  E.  P. 
Gaines,  H.  W.  Bassett,  and  John  Little,  Jr.^  was  appointed  to 
receive  Dr.  Love  and  introduce  him  to  the  Association.  On  his 
presentation  he  was  welcomed  by  the  President  in  a  cordial  manner, 
and  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  floor. 

Before  taking  his  seat.  Dr.  Love  expressed  his  obligations  for  the 
courtesy  which  had  been  extended  to  him,  and  hoped  that  truly 
fraternal  relations  might  be  established  and  maintained  between 
the  Associations  of  the  two  States. 

The  following  resolutions  from  the  Association  of  Superintendents 
of  Insane  Asylums  were  read  and  approved : 

Resolved^  That  in  view  of  the  frequency  of  mental  disorders  among  all 
classes  and  descriptions  of  people,  and  in  recogaition  of  the  fact  that  the 
first,  care  of  nearly  all  these  cases  necessarily  devolves  upon  physicians 
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engaged  in  general  practice,  and  this  at  a  period  when  sound  views  of 
the  disease  and  judicious  modes  of  treatment  are  specially  important— it 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Association  that  in  every  school  confer- 
ring medical  degrees  there  should  be  delivered,  by  competent  professors, 
a  complete  course  of  lectures  on  insanity  and  on  medical  jurisprudence, 
as  connected  with  disorders  of  the  mind. 

Besolved,  That  these  courses  of  lectures  should  be  delivered  before  all 
the  students  attending  these  schools,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
toygraduate  without  as  thorough  an  examination  on  these  subjects  as  on 
the  other  branches  taught  in  the  schools. 

Besolved,  That  in  connection  with  these  lectures,  whenever  practicable, 
there  should  be  clinical  instruction,  so  arranged  that,  while  giving  the 
student  practical  illustrations  of  the  different  forms  of  insanity  and  the 
effects  or  treatment,  should  in  no  way  be  detrimental  to  the  patient. 

Jiesolvedf  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Dominion  Association  and  Onta- 
rio Association  of  Canada,  to  each  State  Medical  Society,  and  each 
Medical  College  in  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

JOHN  CURWEN, 
Secretarjr  of  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Insane. 

The  Secretary  presented  several  accounts,  which  were  ordered  to 
be  paid. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Kumpe,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Dr.  Cochran's 
plan  of  constitution,  submitted  his  report,  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PROPOSED  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

Mr,  President— As  Chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
session  of  this  Association,  to  take  into  consideration  and  report  upon  a 
**  plan  of  organization  of  this  Association,"  proposed  by  Jerome  Cochran, 
M.  D.,  of  Mobile,  I  addressed,  about  the  beginning  of  January  last,  notes 
to  the  gentlemen  composing  said  committee,  requesting  them  to  examine 
the  subject  and  forward  to  me  their  opinions,  tnat  I  might  be  prepared 
to  embody  them  into  a  report,  provided  we  did  not  meet  in  person  to 
confer  upon  the  matter. 

In  due  time  I  received  replies  from  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
Drs.  Johnson,  Mason  and  Webb  expressing  themselves  adverse  to  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  too  com- 
plicated, and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  present  constitution,  under 
which  this  Association  had  obtained  to  its  present  prosperity,  was  suffi- 
ient  for  the  future. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Moses  signified  his  entire  willingness  to  adopt  the  new  con- 
stitution as  a  whole. 

As  neither  of  the  above  gentlemen  are  here  at  this  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  I  have  thus  been  denied  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  con- 
ference in  reference  to  the  new  constitution,  it  remains  for  me  to  state 
that  after  carefully  and  repeatedly  examining  into  its  provisions,  I 
cannot  agree  with  Drs.  Johnson,  Mason  and  Webb,  that  it  is  too  compli- 
cated ;  nor  can  I  believe,  with  them,  that  this  organization,  under  the 
present  constitution,  will  ever  remedy  the  evils  which  all  complain  of, 
and  which  so  materially  prevent  the  medical  profession  of  this  State  from 
attaining  that  degree  of  prosperity  and  respectability  to  which  it  is  justly 
entitled,  namely,  the  admitting  of  incompetent  persons  into  the  ranks  of 
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the  profession.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  constitution  which  has 
any  reference  to  that  evil,  and  while  I  would  recommend  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  new  constitution  as  a  whole  be  deferred  to  some  future 
time,  I  deem  it  highly  probable  that  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
section  five,  on  *' Counsellors,"  and  of  section  seven,  article  twenty-five, 
and  section  twelve,  on  *'  Censors,"  might  make  the  importance  and  value 
of  those  articles  much  better  understood. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  E.  KUMPfi,  Chairman. 

A  protracted  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  report,  and 
several  ineffectual  motions  were  made  in  reference  to  it.  It  was 
finally  ordered,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Ketchum,  to  defer  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  subject  to  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Means,  Dr.  Love  was  granted  the  floor  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Association  the  claims  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  to  the  support  of  the  Southern  medical  profession, 
and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  furnish  Dr.  Love  the  minutes  of 
the  Association  for  publication  in  said  journal. 

Dr.  Berger  called  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  system 
prevalent  in  many  portions  of  the  country,  of  making  contracts  for 
doing  the  practice  of  plantations  by  the  year,  and  asked  the  views 
of  members  as  to  the  etliical  propriety  of  the  practice.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  long  discussion. 

Dr,  Osborn  stated  that,  under  circumstances  formerly  existing  he 
had  always  been  opposed  to  contracts,  was,  indeed,  still  opposed 
to  them,  and  for  himself  had  persistently  refused  to  make  such  con- 
tracts. But  at  the  present  time  there  was,  in  his  opinion,  many 
circumstances  which  would  tend,  to  some  extent,  to  excuse  the  prac- 
tice; and  he  was  disposed  to  regard  it  with  more  leniency  than 
formerly.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  evil,  but  it  had  been  tolerated  to 
avoid  an  evil  stiU  greater.  In  the  counties  where  large  numbers  of 
negroes  were  employed  to  work  the  farms,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
some  method  to  secure  compensation  for  medical  services  rendered 
to  this  class  of  persons,  and  it  was  under  this  pressure  that  the  con- 
tract system  had  come  into  use. 

Dr.  Sadler  contended  that  the  profession  should  stand  firmly  by 
their  Code ;  that  it  was  not  only  their  duty,  but  their  interest  to  do 
so ;  that  the  landlord  or  planter  has  as  much  right  to  claim  that  the 
physician  should  feed  his  stock,  or  keep  his  wagons  and  plows  in 
repair,  and  take  the  chances  of  getting  his  pay  after  the  landlord's 
liens  were  settled,  as  to  expect  that  the  medical  attendant  should 
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keep  his  employes  in  a  condition  of  physical  and  physiological 
repair,  and  take  the  same  chances  for  remuneration.  The  landlords 
are  protected  by  liens,  which  have  been  refused  to  the  profession, 
and  the  only  hope  that  remains  for  the  profession  is  to  unite  for  the 
protection  of  themselves.  If  they  will  do  this,  and  act  in  concert, 
the  planters  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  keep  their  laborers  in 
repair  as  well  as  their  implements;  and  though  they  may  kick 
against  it  at  first,  they  wiU  in  the  end  consult  their  own  interest, 
and  become  responsible  to  the  physician  for  his  fees.  Such  a  course 
of  policy  had  been  pursued  by  the  I^orth  Alabama  Medical  Society, 
and  although  there  was  some  trouble  at  first,  the  firmness  of  the 
profession  had  forced  the  landlords  to  respect  their  rights,  and  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  their  bills  for  services  rendered  to  their 
employes. 

Dr.  Weatherly  presented  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  contended  strenuously  for  its  enforcement. 

Dr.  Jackson  agreed  with  Dr.  Weatherly,  and  thought  the  contract 
system  a  very  great  abuse.    He  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

That  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  have  been  adopted  also  by  this  Association,  to  con- 
tract either  with  negroes  or  whites  for  professional  services. 

Dr.  Jerome  Cochran  thought  the  question  one  of  very  great 
importance,  and  begged  the  Association  not  to  act  upon  it  in  any 
hasty  and  unadvised  manner.  The  practice,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  was  deeply  rooted  and  widely  diflused  in  the  rich  cotton 
growing  counties.  He  doubted  if  it  was  the  best  solution  possible 
of  securing  compensation  for  medical  services,  even  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  and  he  hoped  that  some  other  and 
more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  reached.  While 
he  did  not  think  the  practice  beyond  all  ethical  criticism,  he  thought 
that  it  admitted  of  some  excuse  on  substantially  the  same  principles 
that  had  been  applied  to  the  case  of  salaries  for  professional  attend- 
ance in  hospitals.  But  place  it  in  any  light  you  please,  he  was 
willing  to  trust  to  the  good  faith  and  wise  judgment  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  were  most  directly  interested— those, 
namely,  practicing  in  the  localities  where  the  contract  system  pre- 
vailed. They  were  more  familiar  wiih  the  facts,  the  difficulties  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  case,  and  their  professional  welfare  was  more 
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directly  at  stake  than  that  of  the  profession  at  large.    He  therefore 
moved  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  of  Dr.  Jackson : 

That  this  Association  acknowledges  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  profession  in  this 
country,  and  obligatory  upon  all  its  members.  That,  with  reference  to 
the  contract  system  now  under  consideration,  this  Association  deems  any 
special  legislation  at  this  time  to  be  inexpedient,  and  would  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  the  subordinate  County  Medical  Societies  for  such  action 
as,  in  their  Judgment,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  may  be  deemed 
most  expedient. 

Dr.  Jackson's  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  Dr.  Cochran's  substitute 
adopted. 
The  following  invitation  was  read  by  the  Secretary : 

The  members  of  the  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  all  phy- 
sicians visiting  the  city,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  reception,  to  be 
given  in  honor  of  the  Association  by  the  physicians  of  Madison  County, 
at  the  Huntsville  Hotel,  this  (Wednesday)  evening,  at  7J  o^clock. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Association. 

The  Secretary  read  a  request  from  Dr.  Culberson,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  requesting  statistics  of  resections  of  the  joints. 

The  roll  of  Eeporters  on  the  Diseases,  Surgery  and  Gynaecology  of 
the  different  counties  was  next  called  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  counties.  From  the  counties  not  mentioned  below  no  report 
was  received : 

Colbert  County. — Eeport  on  Diseases,  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Abernethy. 
Presented  by  Dr.  Wm.  Desprez.  Eead  and  referred  to  Publishing 
Committee. 

Green  County. — Eeport  on  Diseases,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Eobinson. 
Eead  and  referred. 

Jackson  Cotmty. — "No  report  from  the  regular  reporter.  Dr.  W. 
B.  Martin,  of  Scottsbortf.  Dr.  J.  S.  Bankson  volunteered  to  prepare 
a  report  by  to-morrow. 

Jefferson  County. — Eeport  on  Surgery,  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Prince. 
Presented  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Jordan.    Eead  and  referred. 

Lauderdale  County. — Eeport  on  Diseases,  by  Dr.  James  Kyle. 
Eead  and  referred. 

Lawrence  County. — Ko  report  from  regular  reporter.  Dr.  L.  H. 
Sadler  presented  a  report  of  four  special  cases.    Eead  and  referred. 
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Madison  County. — Report  on  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Qeo.  D.  Norris. 
Bead  and  referred. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 


THIRD    DAY  — Thursday,  March  2S. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Osborn.  Minutes  of  yesterday's 
meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  State  Board  of  Health  being 
called  for,  a  majority  and  a  minority  report  were  submitted,  as 
follows : 

MAJORITY  BEPOBT. 

To  the  President  and  Members  Medical  Association  of  Alabama  : 

Gentlemen— We,  the  majority  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  two  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  State  Board  of  Health,  beg  leave  to 
report  in  favor  of  that  otfered  by  Dr.  Weatherly. 

It  is  simple,  easily  put  in  operation,  and  is  now  working  most  success- 
fully in  two  States  of  the  Union,  if  not  more.  It  has  the  sanction  of 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession. 

We  beg  to  state  thftt  there  may  be  objection  to  having  the  appoint- 
ments come  from  the  Governor,  but  they  are  counterbalanced  by  the 
reason  that  all  voluntary  associations  are  liable  at  any  time  to  become 
disrupted.  A  Board  of  Health,  therefore,  to  be  permanent,  should  have 
a  solid  basis,  and  become  at  once  a  part  of  the  State  machinery. 
Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

T.  A.  MEANS,  M.  D. 

L.  W.  SHEPPARD,  M.  D. 

MINOBITY  BEPOBT. 

To  the  President  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama  : 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  two  plans  for 
the  organization  of  a  State  Board  of  Health,  submitted  respectively  by 
Drs.  Cochran  and  Weatherly,  I  have  to  report  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  unable  to  reach  any  common  agreement.  For 
myself,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  plan  submitted  by  Dr.  Cochran  is  best 
calculated  to  subserve  the  interests  of  both  the  profession  and  the  State. 

Dr.  Weatherly^s  plan  gives  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  which  at  once  and  without 
perad venture  places  the  Board  at  the  mercy  of  local  and  political  influ- 
ences; while,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Cochran's  plan  places  this  important 
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matter  where  it  properly  belongs,  namely — in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession  itself.  Dr.  Weatherly's  plan  separates  the  Board  of  Health 
from  the  control  of  the  profession ;  while  Dr.  Cochran^s  plan  identifies 
the  Board  fully  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  State  Association,  and 
makes  it  instrumental  in  advancing  the  honor,  usefulness,  dignity,  and 
influence  of  that  organization ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  plan  for  the 
organization  of  County  Boards  of  Health  confers  the  same  advantages, 
pari  pcissuy  upon  the  County  Medical  Societies.  Dr.  Weatherly's  plan 
places  the  power,  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Board  of  Health  under 
the  control  of  a  few  men,  while  Dr.  Cochran^s  plan  embraces  the  inter- 
ests and  commands  the  services  of  the  entire  medical  profession  of  the 
State.  On  all  these  grounds,  then,  as  well  as  on  others  which  I  cannot, 
for  want  of  time,  specifically  mention,  I  am  convinced  that  Dr.  Cochran^s 
plan  is  very  far  superior  to  the  other,  and  therefore  recommend  that  it 
receive  the  endorsement  of  the  Association. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  P.  GAINES,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Some  discussion  ensued,  which  was  participated  in  by  Drs. 
Means,  Weatherly,  and  Cochran. 

The  vote  was  taken  first  on  the  adoption  of  the  majority  report, 
which  was  lost;  then  on  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report,  which 
was  carried. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Bassett,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Address,  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  received 
and  adopted : 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  Address,  after 
careful  examination,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  portion  relating  to  petitioning  the.  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill 
granting  to  physicians  a  lien  for  their  fees  next  to  landlords  and  laborers' 
liens  for  services  rendered,  and  the  repeal  of  that  section  of  the  Revised 
Code  exempting  certain  property  from  execution,  meets  with  their 
approval,  and  they  advise  that  the  Association  take  such  steps  as  will  be- 
most  likely  to  secure  its  passage  by  the  Legislature. 

We  heartily  concur  with  the  President's  suggestions  concerning 
private  students,  and  advise  that  the  Association  recommend  that  the 
profession  throughout  the  State  adopt  and  enforce  the  practice  of  exam- 
ining students,  and,  if  they  be  found  deficient  in  education,  refuse  to 
receive  them. 

We  approve  of  the  formation  of  district  associations,  and  advise  that 
the  State  Association  recommend  it  to  the  local  societies. 

We  suggest  that  the  President  be  requested  to  present  his  views  on  the 
*'  History  and  Periodicity  of  the  Great  Malarial  Epidemics"  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  President's  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  dispatching  of  business. 

H.  W.  BASSETT,     ) 

M.  H.  JORDAN,        V  Committee. 

JNO.  LITTLE,  Jr.,  J 

Dr.  Wm.  Desprez  presented  the  following  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  "  Alabama  Benevolent  Aid  Society  ^  : 
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PLAN  OF  THE  BENEVOLENT  AID  ASSOCIATION— BY  DE.  W.  DESPBEZ. 

I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Association  to  the 
necessity  of  organizing  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of.  physicians.  Let  us  see  how  many  members  of  our  profession 
who,  if  they  die  to-morrow,  could  say  they  were  leaving  a  competency 
for  their  families.  How  many  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  physi- 
cians are  left  to  the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  whose  fathers  have  toiled 
night  and  day,  through  heat  and  cold,  frost  and  snow,  in  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity.  I  know  the  families  of  several  deceased  physicians, 
who  have  been  left  destitute.  I  will  merely  allude  to  two.  One,  who 
had  practiced  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  left  his  widow  and  six  children 
depending  on  what  the  mother  could  earn  with  her  needle  until  the 
family  were  grown  sufficiently  to  help  her ;  the  other  had  practiced  about 
thirty-five  years,  and  he  left  a  very  large  family  dependent  on  their 
relations. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  families  to  make  some 
provision  for  them.  It  is  true  tnere  are  insurance  companies  where  we 
can  effect  an  insurance,  but  on  what  terms?  Why,  to  the  most  liberal 
we  pay  from  $40  to  $80  yearly  to  secure  $1,000  for  our  families.  These 
companies  are  building  palaces,  declaring  dividends  of  from  twelve  to 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  paying  large  salaries  to  their  officers  and  employes. 
Why  can  we  not  form  a  society,  the  profits  of  whose  contributions  would 
go  to  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  of  the  members  of  the  society  ? 

If  we  review  the  statistics  of  the  mortality  of  large  cities,  we  will  see 
that  the  mortality  of  adults  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  In  1856,  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  population  of  600,000,  there  were  11,723  deaths.  Of  these 
4,600  were  over  twenty  years  of  age — equal  to  one  death  in  133.  In  1866, 
a  year  in  which  the  cholera  made  its  appearance,  there  was  a  population 
of  750,000,  and  15,312  deaths.  Of  these  8,000  were  over  twenty— equal  to 
one  death  in  94,  making  our  average  113 J. 

This  is  the  mortality  of  a  large  city.  Of  course,  in  the  country  we 
would  expect  it  to  be  considerably  less — but  say  one  in  113.  If  the  society 
consists  of  only  twenty  members,  according  to  that  rate  there  would  be 
one  death  in  that  number  in  a  little  less  than  six  years.  If  these  contri- 
bute according  to  my  calculation,  say — 

Three  under  thirty  years  of  age,  $40  per  annum $120 

Twelve  over  thirty  and  under  fifty,  $50  per  annum .-. 600 

Five  over  fifty,  $60  per  annum 300 

Would  make  annually $1,020 

Which,  placed  at  interest  and  counting  it  for  six  years,  would  make 
$7,482,  yielding  an  annual  interest  of  $598.  That  would  be  a  very  hand- 
some income  for  a  poor  woman,  which  sun^  would  at  her  death  revert  to 
the  society.  At  the  end  of  some  time  I  would  propose  that  the  annual 
payment  be  either  reduced  or  remitted,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  annual  income  for  six  years  would  amount  to  an  almost  incredible 
sum: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year $1,020  00 

Interest  first  year 81  60 

Income 1,020  00 

$2,121  60 

Interest  second  year 169  72 

Income 1,020  00 

$3,311  32 
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Carried  forward $3,311  32 

Interest  third  year 264  90 

Income 1,020  00 

$4,596  22 

Interest  fourth  year 367  69 

Income 1,020  00 

$5,983  91 

Interest  fifth  year 478  60 

Income 1,020  00 

$7,482  51 

Interest  sixth  year 598  60 

Giving  you  a  capital  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  $7,482  51,  paying  an 
interest  of  $598.  That  would  be  a  very  handsome  sum  for  a  poor  woman. 
I  would,  if  she  died  before  the  children  were  of  age,  continue  the  annuity 
to  the  children  until  they  attained  their  twenty-first  year,  if  boys ;  to 
the  girls  I  would  give  $100  yearly  until  they  were  married. 

Now,  look  at  the  insurance  companies.  In  the  most  favorable  of  them, 
for  a  policy  taken  by  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age  he  must  pay  $50  an- 
nually for  ten  years,  and  all  he  gets  is  $1,000,  and  there  it  ends.  But  here 
you  have  an  annuity,  and  the  benefit  does  not  end  here;  a  widow  will 
not  live  always — say  one  dies  out  in  ten  years,  you  have  her  annuity  to 
be  divided  out  among  the  remaining  ones,  so  that,  in  place  of  $598,  the 
other  two  would  get  $873  each,  [There  is  evidently  some  error  here.— 
Secretary.] 

ARTICLES    OF  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  The  Alabama  Medical 
Benevolent  Aid  Society. 

2.  The  members  of  this  Society  must  be  medical  practitioners,  of  good 
standing,  and  members  of  some  recognized  medical  society,  including  as 
well  those  who  have  retired  from  the  profession  as  those  in  actual 
practice. 

3.  The  object  of  this  Society  is:  To  provide  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  families  and  relations  of  deceased  members  of  this  Society. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be :  A  President,  a  Vice  President, 
a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve,  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  Society,  and  at  its  annual  meetings  thereafter,  the  Directors 
to  be  elected  in  three  classes,  for  one,  two  and  three  years.  After  which 
one-third  of  the  Directors  will  be  elected  annually,  so  that  they  hold 
office  for  three  years. 

5.  The  oflacers  of  this  Society  shall,  from  among  their  members,  elect 
an  Executive  Committee  of  three,  annually,  whose  duties  it  shall  be 
(subject  to  the  control  of  the  Society)  to  manage,  invest,  and  disburse  the 
funds  of  this  Society,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  object  of  same,  as  expressed 
in  these  articles,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  these  articles,  or  by-laws  and  resolutions  of  this  Society. 
A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  but,  if  practicable,  all  of  them  shall  be  consulted  upon 
matters  relating  to  the  investment  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  until  otherwise  directed.  They  shall  invest  the  funds  of  the 
Society  in  such  convertible  securities  as  in  their  judgment  they  may 
deem  best  calculated  to  insure  increase  and  security  of  the  same. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  Executive  Com- 
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mittee ;  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  shall  give  bond  in  such 
form  and  amount  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
shall  have  the  custody  of  the  funds  and  securities  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  pay  out  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
shall  make  a  report  at  each  annual  meeting,  exhibiting  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  year  and  the  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  compen- 
sation of  the  Treasurer  shall  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  per  centum  on 
receipts  and  two  and  a  half  per  centum  on  disbursements. 

7.  The  initiation  fee  for  members  of  the  medical  profession,  who  join 
this  Society  at  the  meeting  at  which  these  articles  are  agreed  on,  shall  be 
ten  dollars,  which  sum  must  be  paid  in  cash,  or  within  thirty  days  from 
the  formation  of  this  Society ;  and  thereafter  for  his  lifetime  pay,  in 
semi-annual  instalments,  if  under  thirty  years  of  age,  the  sum  of  forty 
dollars ;  if  over  thirty  and  under  fifty,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars;  and  if 
over  fifty,  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars  annuallv,  in  semi-annual  payments, 
being  due  on  the  first  day  of  May  and  the  first  day  of  November  in  each 
year.  After  the  Society  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years  the  initiation 
fee  shall  be  raised  to  fifty  dollars,  and  should  the  funds  of  the  Society 
accumulate  to  such  an  extent  that  the  interest  thereof  shall  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Executive  Committee,  then 
the  annual  fees  may  be  reduced  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  to 
be  raised  again  thereafter  if  necessary :  Provided^  that  if  any  member  of 
this  Society,  either  by  accident  or  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional 
duties,  should  be  disabled  from  prosecuting  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
his  annual  dues  shall  be  remitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  on  joining  this  Society  to 
designate  who  shall  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  benefits  of  this  Society  at 
his  aeath,  which  he  has  a  right  to  change  as  circumstances  may  require : 
Provided^  however^  That,  should  it  be  in  favor  of  any  widow  or  sister  or 
daughter,  it  shall  only  be  paid  until  they  marry,  and  if  in  favor  of  any 
male,  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

9.  Within  three  months  after  the  death  of  any  member  of  this  Society, 
or  sooner  if  practicable,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  order  the  Trea- 
surer to  pay  over  to  the  parties  designated  by  the  deceased  member  as 
beneficiaries  a  sum,  in  quarterly  payments,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  only  using  the  interest  arising  from  the  permanent 
fund,  and  continue  the  same  during  the  lifetime  of  the  widow,  and  after 
her  death  to  the  orphans,  until  the  youngest  one  is  of  age  or  capable  of 
supporting  himself,  and  should  the  surviving  children  be  females  to  pay 
them  such  a  sum  annually  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  fix,  until 
they  marry ;  but  if  the  widow  have  children,  and  marry  again,  such 
annuity  to  be  discontinued  to  her,  but  to  be  continued  to  the  children, 
until  the  youngest  one  is  of  age,  or  able  to  support  itself,  as  in  the  case 
made  and  provided. 

10.  Any  member  who  shall  fail  to  pay  any  semi-annual  payment  for 
the  space  of  two  months  shall  pay  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
same,  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  and  not  to  pay  the  next  payment  in  two 
months  after  it  falls  due,  with  ten  per  cent,  additional,  he  shall  cease  to 
be  a  member,  and  forfeit  all  claims  to  any  portion  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society;  but  any  such  delinquents  shall  be  readmitted  as  members  and 
be  reinstalled  in  all  their  rights  on  paying  to  the  Treasurer  their  arrears, 
with  fifty  per  cent,  added. 

11.  New  members  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Society  at  any  regular  or 
called  meeting,  and  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present, 
taken  by  ballot. 

12.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President,  the  Vice  President 
shall  act  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  and  in  case  both  offices  shall 
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become  vacant,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  a  President  pro 
tem.f  who  shall  act  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  Vacancies  in  the 
Executive  and  in  the  office  of  Secretary  may  be  filled  by  the  President. 
Vacancies  in  the  office  of  Treasurer  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

13.  These  articles  may  be  amended  at  a  regular  annual  meeting,  but 
only  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members  then 
belonging  to  the  Society,  in  which  case  votes  may  be  taken  by  proxy. 

14.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  or  their  proxies,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

15.  Members  removing  from  the  State  do  not  forfeit  their  membership, 
and  the  Society  may,  by  a  by-law,  extend  the  period  in  which  such 
members  shall  be  required^to  pay  their  semi-annual  dues. 

The  plan  received  the  favorable  attention  of  the  Association,  and 
on  motion  of  Dr.  Ketchum  was  formally  endorsed. 

The  call  for  reports  from  the  several  counties  was  now  resumed: 

Madison  County, — ^Eeport  on  Surgery,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Dement. 
Presented  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Bassett.    Read  and  referred. 

Jackson  County, — Dr.  J.  S.  Bankson  presented  his  volunteer 
report,  which  was  read  and  referred. 

Eale  County.— Dv,  Thomas  O.  Summers,  Jr.,  presented  by 
request  a  paper  detailing  the  analysis  of  the  urine  in  a  case  of 
Hsemorrhagic  Malarial  Fever. 

This  paper  gave  rise]' to  a  very  interesting  discussion,  which  was 
engaged  in  by  Drs.  Sadler,  Taylor,  Love,  Cochran,  and  others.  [The 
views  of  Drs.  Taylor  and  Love  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  this 
volume,  in  connection  with  the  paper  which  elicited  them.J 

Marengo  County. — Eeport  on  the  Diseases  and  Surgery  of  Spring 
Hill,  by  Dr.  George  Whitfield.    Eeceived  and  referred. 

Mobile  County. — Report  on  Diseases,  with  a  topographical  map, 
by  Dr.  G.  A.  Moses.    Received  and^referred. 

Report  on  Surgery,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmore.  Read  in  synopsis  and 
referred. 

Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Mobile,  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Anderson.    Read  and  referred. 

Dr.  Gaines  requested^f  further  f  time  to  prepare  his  paper  on 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  which  was  granted. 

Report  on  Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Mastin.  Read 
in  »part,  and  referred. 

Montgomery  County. — Report  on  Surgery.    Received  and  referred. 

Dallas  County. — A  volunteer  essay,*^entitled  "A  Reply  to  Dr. 
T.  C.  Osbom  on  the  use  of  Quinine  in  Malaria,"  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Mabry. 
Received  and  referred. 
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Elmore  County. — ^Report  on  Obstetrics,  by  Dr.  E.  Mason.  Eeceived 
and  referred. 

Bibb  County. — Report  on  Diseases.  Dr.  Crawford  asked  further 
time,  which  was  granted. 

Miscellaneous  business  was  next  in  order. 

Dr.  Osbom  presented  to  the  Association  a  tooth  from  a  child 
thirteen  days  old;  also  one  of  recent  growth  from  a  lady  aged 
sixty-one  years. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  L.  H.  Sadler,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  It  is  a  pleasant  custom  of  State  Medical  Associations  to 
send  greetings  and  delegates  to  neighboring  State  Associations: 

Resolved^  That  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
appoint  one  delegate  each  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  State  Medical 
Associations  of  Tennessee  and  of  Georgia,  which  will  take  place  in  a  few 
days  in  those  States;  and  that  the  delegates  be  authorized  to  extend  the 
cordial  wishes  of  this  Association  for  their  continued  prosperity. 

On  motion.  Dr.  T.  C.  Osborn  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  State 
Medical  Association  of  Tennessee,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Means  delegate  to 
the  State  Medical  Association  of  Georgia. 

The  report  of  the  ITominating  Committee  was  then  presented. 

BEPOBT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  convened  in  the  parlor  of  the  Huntsville  Hotel  Wednesday 
afternoon,  March  27,  3872,  at  five  o^clock,  P.  M.  Dr.  Sadler  was  called  to 
the  Chair,  and  Dr.  Summers  was  elected  Secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  recorded  their  names  as  delegates  from  their 
respective  counties :  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Ketchum,  Mobile  county;  Dr.  M.  H. 
Jordan,  Jefferson  county;  Dr.  Louis  W.  Desprez,  Franklin  county;  Dr. 
J.  8.  Lynch,  Wilcox  county ;  Dr.  H.  W.  Bassett,  Madison  county ;  Dr. 
S.  L.  Bonner.  Pickens  county ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Weatherly,  Montgomery  county; 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bankson,  Jackson  county ;  Dr.  J.  Kyle,  Lauderdale  county ;  Dr. 
L.  H.  Sadler,  Lawrence  county ;  Dr.  John  Little,  Jr.,  Tuskaloosa  county ; 
Dr.  J.  K.  Hoffman,  Limestone  county ;  Dr.  William  Desprez,  Colbert 
county;  Dr.  L.  W.  Sheppard,  Lee  county;  Dr.  D.  E.  Berger,  Perry 
county ;  Dr.  T.  O.  Summers,  Hale  county. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  nominate  by  ballot,  with  the  follow- 
ing result: 

Preddent—JyT.  J.  J.  Dement,  Huntsville. 

First  Vice  President— Dr.  M.  D.  Richardson,  Athens. 

Second  Vice  President— Dr.  E.  P.  Gaines,  Mobile. 

Third  Vice  President— Br,  L.  W.  Sheppard,  Opelika. 

First  Recording  Secretary — Dr.  T.  A.  Means,  Montgomery* 

Second  Recording  Secretary — Dr.  T.  O.  Summers,  Greensboro\ 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  John  Little,  Tuskaloosa. 

Treasurer— Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  Montgomery. 
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Orator — Dr.  M.  H.  Jordan,  Birmingham. 
Valedictorian — Dr.  J.  Paul  Jones,  Camden. 

Tuskaloosa  was  chosen  viva  voce  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Dr.  Hicklin,  of  Mobile,  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  received,  and  that  the  Association  proceed  to  ballot  for  officers. 

Dr.  Gilmore  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, charging  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  private  caucus,  a  sort  of 
proceeding  which  he  thought  discreditable  to  a  scientific  body. 

Speeches  were  now  made  by  several  members  of  the  dominating 
Committee,  commenting  on  Dr.  Gilmore's  charges.  Dr.  Ketchum 
stated  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  iN^ominating  Committee,  and 
that  he  repelled  with  indignation  any  charge  associating  his  name 
with  the  proceedings  of  a  caucus.  If  any  such  caucus  had  been 
held  it  was  deserving  of  censure,  and  if  nominations  had  been 
influenced  by  such  means  the  gentlemen  nominated  owed  it  to  them- 
selves not  to  allow  their  names  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
Association. 

Dr.  Sadler  agreed  with  Dr.  Ketchum. 

Drs.  Weatherly  and  Bassett  also  spoke  in  reply  to  the  strictures 
made  by  Dr.  Gilmore. 

Dr.  Dement's  name  was  withdrawn  by  Dr.  l^orris. 

Dr.  Sheppard,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  Dr.  Means  were  withdrawn 
by  Dr.  Bassett. 

Dr.  Summers  withdrew  his  own  name. 

iN^ominations  were  then  made  on  the  floor  and  the  ballot  taken  for 
the  several  offices,  with  the  following  result : 

President — Dr.  George  Ernest  Kump^,  of  Leighton. 

First  Vice  President — Dr.  E.  P.  Gaines,  of  Mobile. 

Second  Vice  President — Dr.  C.  A.  Crow,  of  Moulton. 

Third  Vice  President — Dr.  S.  L.  Bonner,  of  Reform. 

First  Recording  Secretary. — Dr.  Jerome  Cochran,  of  Mobile. 

Second  Recording  Secretary — Dr.  T.  O.  Summers,  Jr.,  of  Greens- 
boro'. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Dr.  John  Little,  Jr.,  of  Tuskaloosa.. 

Treasurer. — Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  of  Montgomery. 

Orator. — Dr.  M.  H.  Jordan,  of  Elyton. 

Valedictorian. — Dr.  L.  H.  Sadler,  of  Leighton. 

Place  of  next  annual  meeting,  Tuskaloosa.  Time  of  next  annual 
meeting,  last  Tuesday  in  March,  1873. 
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VOTE  OF  THANKS. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
extended — 

1.  To  the  Madison  County  Medical  Society  for  the  admirable 
arrangements  made  for  the  business  and  entertainment  of  the 
Association. 

2.  To  the  citizens  of  Huntsville  for  the  courtesies  and  hospitalities 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  To  the  officers  of  the  following  Eailroads  for  reduction  of  fare, 
namely:  Mobile  and  Ohio;  Mobile  and  Montgomery;  Memphis  and 
Charleston;  Georgia;  Selma,  Meridian  and  Memphis;  Western; 
Alabama  Central;  Selma,  Eome  and  Dalton. 

4.  To  the  retiring  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  courteous  and 
efficient  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 


[The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Weatherly  should  have  been 
printed  on  page  40.J 

Dr.  Weatherly  said  that  he  did  not  know  who  were  to  be  the 
nominees  previous  to  going  into  the  nominating  room ;  that  there 
was  nothing  unfair  in  the  nomination ;  that  he  had  objected  to  one 
Society  being  represented  by  four  delegates  in  the  l^ominating  Com- 
mittee ;  that  the  nominees  received  eight  votes,  representing  eight 
Societies,  and  that  three  Societies,  represented  by  seven  votes, 
opposed  them;  that  the  refusal  to  confirm  would  be  an  unprece- 
dented act  by  this  Association. 
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COUNTIES. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  by  the  President 
Eeporters  on  the  diseases  of  the  various  counties,  under  the  fourth 
section  of  Article  lY  of  the  Constitution.  Reports  to  be  made  to 
the  next  annual  session. 

Autauga  County. 
On  Diseases — Duncan  McKeill,  M.  D.,  Autaugaville. 
On  Surgery — Alex.  D.  Mims,  M.  D.,  Prattville. 
On  Gynaecology — T.  A.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Autaugaville. 

Babboub  County. 
On  Diseases — John  C.  McKeil,  M.  D.,  Clayton. 
On  Surgery— Wm.  H.  Thornton,  M.  D.,  Eufaula. 

Bibb  County. 
On  Diseases — James  W.  Crawford,  M.  D.,  Centreville. 
On  Surgery— S.  E.  Starr,  M.  D.,  Tyann's. 

Bullock  County. 
On  Diseases — C.  H.  Franklin,  M.  D.,  Union  Springs. 
On  Surgery — James  M.  Foster,  M.  D.,  Union  Springs. 

BuTLEB  County. 

On  Diseases — John  Bemey,  M.  D.,  Greenville. 
On  Surgery — Joseph  Harrison,  M.  D.,  Greenville. 

Choctaw  County. 
On  Diseases — ^A.  B.  Gilmer,  M.  D.,  Butler. 

Clabk  County. 
On  Diseases — Wm.  Stump  Forwood,  M.  D.,  Gosport. 
On  Surgery — Thomas  B.  Savage,  M.  D.,  Jackson. 

Conecuh  County. 
On  Diseases — S.  S.  Forbes,  M.  D.,  Bellville. 
On  Surgery— John  B.  McMillan,  M.  D.,  Evergreen. 
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Colbert  County. 
On  Diseases — W.  C.  Wheeler,  M.  D.,  Cherokee. 
On  Surgery — Wm.  C.  Cross,  M.  D.,  Cherokee. 
On  Gynaecology — Wm.  Desprez,  M.  D,,  Tuscumbia. 
On  Necrology — R.  T.  Abernethy,  M.  D.,  Tuscumbia. 

CoosA  County. 
On  Diseases — James  A.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Bradford. 
On  Surgery— J.  D.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Bradford. 

Dallas  County. 
On  Diseases — H.  S.  Hudson,  M.  D.,  Selma. 
On  Surgery— Charles  F.  Fahs,  M.  D.,  Selma. 
On  Gynaecology — W.  P.  Reese,  M.  D.,  Selma. 

Elmore  County. 

On  Diseases — J.  C.  Harris,  M.  D.,  Wetumpka. 
On  Surgery — Edmund  Mason,  M.  D.,  Wetumpka. 

Franklin  County. 
On  Diseases — J.  K.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Russellville. 
On  Surgery — Louis  W.  Desprez,  M.  D.,  Russellville. 

Greene  County. 

On  Diseases — Henry  T.  Webb,  M.  D.,  Eutaw. 
On  Surgery — Henry  Saunders,  M.  D.,  Clinton. 

Hale  County. 
On  Diseases — Francis  M.  Peterson,  M.  D.,  Greensboro'. 
On  Surgery — Eli«ha  Young,  M.  D.,  Greensboro'. 
On  Great  Malarial  Epidemics — T.  C.  Osborn,  M.  D.,  Greensboro'. 

Jackson  County. 
On  Diseases— W.  B.  Martin,  M.  D.,  Scottsboro'. 
On  Surgery Cotnam,  M.  D.,  Stephenson. 

Jefferson  County. 
On  Diseases — G.  T.  Deason,  M.  D.,  Elyton. 
On  Surgery — M.  H.  Jordan,  M.  D.,  Elyton. 

Lauderdale  County. 
On  Diseases — James  Kyle,  M.  D.,  Florence. 
On  Surgery — ^James  W.  Stewart,  M.  I).,  Florence. 
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Lawrence  County. 
On  Diseases — A.  J.  Sykes,  M.  D.,  Courtland. 
On  Surgery — John  M.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Hope. 

Lee  County. 

On  Diseases — James  W.  McCoy,  M.  D.,  Opelika. 
On  Surgery — John  B.  Barnett,  M.  D.,  Opelika. 

'  Macon  County. 

On  Diseases — J.  W.  Hunter,  M.  D.,  Tuskegee. 

On  Surgery — E.  B.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Tuskegee. 

Madison  County. 
On  Diseases — George  D.  Korris,  M.  D.  Kewmarket. 
On  Surgery— J.  J.  Dement,  M.  D.,  Huntsville. 

Marengo  County. 
On  Diseases — E.  H.  C.  Bailey,  M.  D.,  Demopolis. 
On  Surgery — George  Whitfield,  M.  D.,  Spring  Hill. 

Marshall  County. 
On  Diseases — J.  W.  Terrell,  M.  D.,  Guntersville. 
On  Surgery — J.  M.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Guntersville. 

Mobile  County. 
On  Diseases — E.  H.  Fournier,  M.  D.,  Mobile. 
On  Surgery — J.  T.  Gilmore,  M.  D.,  Mobile. 
On  Gynaecology — F.  A.  Ross,  M.  D.,  Mobile. 
On  Sanitary  Condition  of  Mobile — W.  H.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Mobile. 
On  Phthisis  Pulmonalis — B.  P.  Gaines,  M.D.,  (jeontinued)  Mobile. 

Montgomery  County. 
On  Diseases — S.  D.  Seelye,  M.  D.,  Montgomery. 
On  Surgery — J.  B.  Gaston,  M.  D.,  Montgomery. 
On  Gynaecology — J.  F.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Montgomery. 

Monroe  County. 
On  Diseases — James  M.  Lindsey,  M.  D.,  Claiborne. 
On  Surgery — W.  R.  Strode,  M.  D.,  Claiborne. 

Morgan  County. 

On  Diseases Binford,  M.  D.,  Decatur. 

On  Surgery — ^Benj.  Cross,  M.  D.,  Decatur. 
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Pebby  County. 
On  Diseases — F.  A.  Bates,  M.  D.,  Marion. 
On  Surgery — John  M.  Langhom,  M.  D.,  XJniontown. 

Pickens  County. 
On  Diseases — S.  L.  Bonner,  M.  D.,  Eefonn. 
On  Surgery — A.  W.  Agnew,  M.  D.,  Providence. 

Sumtee  County. 
On  Diseases — B.  D.  Webb,  M.  D.,  Livingston. 
On  Surgery — James  M.  Godfrey,  M.  D.,  Sumterville. 

TatJiApoosa  County. 
On  Diseases — R.  Jourdan,  M.  D.,  Haynesville. 
On  Surgery — J.  B.  Rushin,  M.  D.,  Tallassee. 

TusKALOOSA  County. 
On  Diseases — John  Little,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Tuskaloosa. 
On  Surgery — James  T.  Searcy,  M.  D.,  Tuskaloosa. 
On  Gynaecology — ^Reuben  Searcy,  M.  D.,  Tuskaloosa. 
On  Insanity  in  Alabama — Peter  Bryce,  M.  D.,  Tuskaloosa. 

TALLADEaA  CoUNTY. 

On  Diseases — J.  0.  Knox,  M.  D.,  Talladega. 
On  Surgery — J.  C.  Blake,  M.  D.,  Talladega. 
On  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Alabama — J.  H.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Talladega. 

Wilcox  County. 
On  Diseases — E.  D.  McDaniel,  M.  D.,  Camden. 
On  Surgery — A.  C.  Matheson,  M.  D.,  Camden. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

TO  REPORT  AT  THE  NEXT  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

Committee  on  Asylum  for  Inebriates  and  Opium  Eaters, — Drs. 
Peter  Bryce,  of  Tuskaloosa;  J.  S.  Weatherly,  of  Montgomery;  E. 
F.  Michel,  of  Montgomery.    Continued. 

Committee  to  Memorialize  tlie  Legislature  on  the  Suggestions  Con- 
tained in  the  Annual  Address  of  President  BosSy  made  at  the  Meeting 
in  Mobile  in  1871. — ^Drs.  James  M.  Williams,  of  Montgomery ;  J.  S. 
Weatherly,  of  Montgomery  5  L.  E.  Locke,  of  Selma.    Continued, 
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Drs.  William  Henry  Anderson,  Mobile. 
Peter  Bryce,  Tuskaloosa. 
Jerome  Cochran,  Mobile. 
William  Desprez,  Tuscumbia. 
Edmund  H.  Fournier,  Mobile. 
John  Taylor  Gilmore,  Mobile. 
Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines,  Mobile. 
James  Fountain  Heustis,  Mobile. 
Walter  Clark  Jackson,  Montgomery. 
M.  H.  Jackson,  Birmingham. 
George  Ernest  Kump^,  Leighton. 
George  A.  Ketchum,  Mobile. 
John  S.  Lynch,  Clifton.* 
Edward  Davies  McDaniel,  Camden. 
John  B.  McMillan,  Evergreen. 
Adam  Alexander  McKittrick,  Evergreen. 
Bichard  Frazer  Michel,  Montgomery. 
P.  B.  Minor,  Eutaw. 
Gratz  A.  Moses,  Mobile. 
Thomas  Alexander  Means,  Montgomery. 
Albert  Gallatin  Mabry,  Selma. 
Thomas  Childress  Qsbom,  Gre^ensboro'. 
Goronwy  .Owen,  Mobile. 
Francis  M.  Peterson,  Greensboro'. 
Joseph  P.  Pride,  Tuscumbia. 
A.  J.  Eeese,  Orange  Grove. 
Frank  Armstrong  Boss,  Mobile. 
W.  P.  Smith,  PrattviUe. 
Caleb  Toxey,  Mobile. 
Job  Sobiesky  Weatherly,  Montgomery. 

*Dr.  Lynch  has  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  since  the  adjournment 
of  the  Association, 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

By  THOS.  0.  OSBOKN,  M.  D.,  of  Greensboro'. 


Irrespective  of  all  other  considerations,  the  happiness  I  enjoy  in 
meeting  the  Association  here  to-day  more  than  compensates  me  for 
all  the  sacrifices  made  at  home,  and  for  all  the  hazards  of  the  jour- 
ney towards  this  refined  and  beautifal  city. 

As  the  vine  must  cling  to  something  of  firmer  texture  and 
stronger  growth  to  insure  its  attainment  of  vigor  and  maturity,  so 
have  I,  these  twelve  months  past,  been  engaged  in  reaching  out  the 
tendrils  of  my  susceptible  nature  far  and  wide  amongst  the  stout 
branches  of  this  institution,  and  the  increased  vitality  and  strength 
which,  my  devotion  has  thus  imbibed  is  an  ample  assurance  of  my 
determination  to  cultivate  greater  assiduity  in  the  interests  of  my 
profession. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  adopted  the  State  of  Alabama  as  the  place  of 
my  permanent  abode.  At  that  early  period  of  my  professional 
career  I  was  intimately  familiar  with  the  hospitality  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  this  immediate  vicinity,  and,  in  an  adjoining  neighbor- 
hood, first  began  to  encourage  those  observations  upon  the  effects  of 
malaria,  which  have  since  grown  with  my  growth,  and  impressed 
themselves  upon  all  my  footprints  as  the  grand  aims  and  objects  of 
my  life.  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  poisonous  agency  of  that 
subtle  material  is  the  only  one  of  any  consequence  which  seriously 
contests  our  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  healthiest  part  of  the 
world,  and  which  renders  it  forbidding  as  a  residence  to  those  who 
Uve  in  colder  latitudes  and  higher  elevations  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Kot  satisfied,  however,  with  the  apparent  virulence  of  malaria  in 
this  region,  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  other 
places  in  the  State  where  its  intensity  was  much  greater,  I  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  those  immense  marl  beds,  which  are  freely  inter- 
sected with  switch  cane  marshes  and  river  bottom  lands,  and  in 
which  I  could  have  a  constant  supply  of  the  poison  to  satisfy  all 
my  cravings  for  information  upon  the  subject. 

To-day  I  return  for  the  first  time  during  my  prolonged  absence, 
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aud  find  that  those  faces  and  forms  which  so  wonderfully  attracted 
my  youthful  admiration  are  no  longer  seen  in  the  habitations  of 
living  men.  The  Fearns,  Erskine,  Eussell,  Bassett,  Kewman,  and 
many  others  constituting  the  splendid  galaxy,  which  glittered  bril- 
liantly upon  the  stage  of  action  in  those  days,  are  now  reposing 
quietly  in  their  graves,  doomed  at  last  to  yield  to  the  deadly  shafts 
from  which  they  had  so  often  protected  the  community  among 
whom  they  resided ;  but  their  names  are  still  venerated  by  many 
yet  living,  with  a  feeling  nearly  akin  to  that  of  adoration. 

All  things  seem  changed  but  the  mantle  of  nature^  and  I  am 
inexpressibly  saddened  at  the  view  which  even  that  picture  offers 
to  my  inspection.  The  wanton  rttthlessness  of  hostile  armies  has 
fatally  marred  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  those  artistic  assem- 
blages which  riveted  the  admiration  of  the  world  upon  this  portion 
of  the  State,  and  but  few  of  the  memorials  of  the  past  are  left 
untouched  by  the  gothic  violence  of  fraternal  warfare. 

But  *' there  is  life  in  the  old  land  yet,^  and  it  is  a  source  of  inde- 
scribable pleasure  to  the  remnant  of  us  who  are  still  able  to  revisit 
those  scenes  of  former  grandeur  that  we  may  turn  our  aged  eyes 
fondly  and  hopefully  to  the  stalwart  manhood  which  ennobles  the 
present  generation,  pleading  with  wistful  glances  that  they  may 
emulate  the  virtues  of  their  fathers,  and  remember  the  lessons  of 
the  past,  only  that  they  can  better  avoid  the  temptations  which  will 
assuredly  beset  the  future. 

If  there  were  any  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  provision  which 
makes  this  Association  migratory  in  its  sessions,  it  would  seem  to 
be  only  necessary  to  point  attention  to  the  many  new  faces  annually 
assembled  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  utility  and  expediency  of 
the  measure,  and  the  mutual  benefit  conferred  by  bringing  into 
active  cooperation  all  those  talented  members  of  the  profession  who 
are  timidly  averse  to  taking  leading  parts,  disinclined  to  long  jour- 
neys from  home,  or,  for  various  other  reasons,  are  obliged,  liowever 
repugnant  it  may  be  to  their  feelings,  to  remain  away  from  the 
duties  and  enjoyments  of  our  annual  meetings.  In  moving  from 
place  to  place  in  the  State  an  acceptable  service  is  performed  to  a 
large  class  of  our  medical  brethren,  and  elicits  in  return  all  the 
ardor  and  congeniality  with  which  each  one  is  so  abundantly 
endowed. 

It  is  mainly  to  absence  and  isolation  that  is  due  the  encourage- 
ment, if  not  the  engendering,  of  the  widespread  apathy  and 
indifference  to  the  ethics  and  advancement  of  the  profession  which 
is  so  proverbial  of  the  fraternity;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  frequent 
intercourse  and  mutual  deference  are  promotive  of  respect  and 
esteem,  and  is  the  sure  means  of  fostering  a  taste  for  increased 
culture  and  familiarity  with  the  duties  we  owe  to  the  century  in 
which  we  live. 

You  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  the  business  of  each  century  to 
scrutinize  rigidly  the  inheritance  it  has  received  from  preceding 
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centuries,  and  to  reject  everything  which  is  unphilosophical,  imma- 
ture, and  worthless.  But  I  may  insist  that  it  is  only  in  the  actual 
I)erformance  of  this  obligation  that  we  naturally  come  to  despise 
pretension  and  ceremony,  and  learn  to  conform  rather  to  the  spirit 
than  the  letter  of  the  law  requiring  the  thorough  investigation  of 
all  subjects  confided  to  our  care,  for  the  benefit  of  centuries  yet  to 
follow  in  the  train. 

The  objects  anticipated  by  the  founders  and  friends  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  here  enunciated, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  cause  for  congratulation  to  its  earlier  members 
that  the  present  session  has  fallen  upon  this  intellectual  portion  of 
the  State.  For^  as  the  man  who  desires  to  build  a  durable  and 
magnificent  residence  calls  to  his  aid  the  best  topographers,  archi- 
tects and  artists  within  reach,  that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  selection  of  the  site,  the  symmetry  and 
comfort  of  the  superstructure,  the  style  and  finish  most  appropriate 
to  its  surroundings,  and  every  other  matter  pertaining  to  its  com- 
pletion and  endowment,  so  have  we,  in  like  manner,  chosen  this 
occasion  to  confer  with  you  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  honor 
and  perpetuity  of  the  profession  in  the  State. 

**  Come  up  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, ^^ 

Like  the  colors  of  the  sunbeam  in  the  spectrum,  in  which  there 
are  a  few  strong  lines  standing  out  distinctly  and  beautifully  to  the 
view,  yet  the  keenest  eye  fails  to  detect  any  marked  separation 
between  them,  owing  to  the  delicate  shadings  which  so  perfectly 
merges  them  together  in  the  group ;  so  are  we,  in  a  similar  way, 
completely  identified  and  actuated  in  feelings  and  interests  through- 
out all  sections  of  the  country.  And  to  be  thus  identified  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  object,  it  is  both  becoming  and  requisite  that 
we  should  be  firmly  cemented  by  a  common  bond  of  brotherhood. 

Step  by  step  we  find  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  encounter  and 
remove  the  obstructions  which  have  been  thrown  across  our  high- 
way, either  by  the  negligence  and  incompetency  of  those  who 
aspire  to  guide  us,  or  by  the  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  of  the 
people,  who  appear  to  be  ever  ready  to  pit  against  us  any  and  all 
kinds  of  quackery  in  their  power  to  commend. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  rally  the  wisdom  and 
strength  of  our  forces,  restore  order  and  harmony  in  our  serried 
ranks,  cast  away  every  fear  of  ultimate  failure,  and  present  an 
unbroken  front  to  all  the  hosts  of  opposition,  threatening  to  delay 
our  orderly  progression. 

There  are,  it  is  estimated,  fifteen  hundred  physicians  in  the  State 
of  Alabama.  To  these  the  doors  of  this  Association  are  always 
open,  and  for  them  our  legislation  is  imperatively  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  harmony  and  concert  of  action.  And  when  we 
have  obtained  the  key  to  that  desirable  efftciency,  it  will  be  by  no 
means  difl&cult  to  press  as  one  man  upon  any  given  point— whether 
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it  be  in  reference  to  literary  observations,  the  regulation  of  ethics, 
or  as  influential  citizens  desiring  redress  of  grievances  at  the  hands 
of  government.  Our  collective  strength  will  be  more  seriously  felt 
in  the  undertaking,  and  the  ends  to  be  accomplished  will  be  rendered 
far  more  easy  than  by  any  other  method  we  can  possibly  adopt. 

It  is  painftilly  true  that  we  are  living  under  a  State  government 
which  was  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  one,  to  legalize  the 
most  arrant  quackery ;  and  it  is  also  distressingly  evident  that  its 
legislation  is  now  reposing  in  the  hands  of  a  venal  and  corrupt 
majority  of  representatives ;  but  what  of  that !  Are  we  destitute 
of  those  resources  of  which  every  honest  citizen  is  known  to  be  pos- 
sessed? Are  we  deficient  in  the  popular  infiuence  necessary  to 
secure  the  election  of  upright  and  sensible  men  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  ?  Assuredly  we  are  not.  It  is  rare  indeed  that,  as  a 
body,  we  solicit  anything  at  the  hands  of  government ;  and  on  that 
score,  if  on  no  other,  it  would  seem  but  reasonable  that  our  peti- 
tions should  be  readily  granted.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  are 
at  this  moment  suffering  from  a  cruel  disappointment  in  reference 
to  our  petition  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  asking  protection  to 
our  interests  against  former  unjust  legislation.  That  petition  was 
signed  by  several  hundred  names,  as  respectable  as  any  others  in 
the  State. 

Kow,  the  only  reasonable  construction  that  can  be  legitimately 
placed  upon  such  a  failure  is,  however  we  may  try  to  disguise  the 
fact,  that  there  is  but  little  vitality  in  the  spirit  which  ought  to 
animate  us  in  every  enterprise  we  may  feel  called  upon  to  engage. 
It  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  that  the  rights  we  hold  in  common 
with  other  citizens  should  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  dishonor. 
The  position  we  occupy  in  society  peremptorily  forbids  a  leaning  to 
such  a  course  of  procedure ;  and,  which  is  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, our  individual  conscientiousness  inspires  an  utter  abhorrence 
for  it  when  practiced,  as  it  often  is,  by  others.  Do  you  ask,  "  How, 
then,  shall  we  proceed  in  obtaining  the  rights  we  claim  before  the 
law^?  The  answer  is  plain  and  unequivocal.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  this  institution,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  auspiciously 
inaugurated,  should  be  made  to  embrace  every  physician  of  reputa- 
ble standing  in  the  State,  and  animation  enough  to  concentrate  the 
power  it  is  required  to  have  impressed  upon  the  objects  we  may 
have  in  pursuit.  In  other  words,  to  use  a  popular  expression,  let  us 
become  a  "  ring,^  and  place  each  member  in  the  kind  of  harness  best 
fitted  to  the  duties  he  may  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  prostitute  our  Association  to  the 
level  of  those  venal  companies  whose  sole  power  consists  in  their 
monied  ability  to  accomplish  corruptly  the  ends  they  have  in  view, 
nor  do  I  entertain  a  fear  that  such  a  miserable  construction  will  be 
placed  upon  my  language ;  but  as  I  have  naturally  drifted  upon  the 
subject  in  illustration  of  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  closely  organ- 
ized corporations,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding  that  we  can  very 
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properly  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  exemplified  in  the  success 
of  other  institutions  far  less  noble  than  the  one  we  are  here  repre- 
senting. It  is  simply  esprit  du  corps  that  we  are  greatly  needing, 
and  until  that  feeling  is  obtained  we  shall  signally  fail  in  all  our 
undertakings. 

More  especially  is  its  great  importance  strikingly  apparent  at  this 
time  in  the  efforts  necessary  to  push  through  the  next  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  the  bill  recently  introduced  granting  us  a  lien 
next  to  that  of  the  landlord  for  services  to  sick  tenants  and  laborers, 
and  to  repeal  a  section  of  the  revised  code  in  relation  to  certain 
exemptions  of  property  from  legal  execution  and  sale,  in  payment 
of  just  debts. 

I  cannot  frame  my  language  too  strong  in  commending  this  matter 
to  your  consideration,  and  am  quite  ready  to  enter  with  you  into  a 
solemn  pledge  to  persevere  unflaggingly,  leaving  no  resource  untried 
that  is  at  all  likely  to  crown  our  efforts  with  ultimate  success. 

It  may  be  well  questioned  whether  landlords  shohld  be  entitled  to 
the  class  legislation  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  act  granting  them  a  special  lien  upon 
the  products  of  the  farm  was  a  law  of  their  own  making. 

It  is  true  the  precedent  is  well  established  and  prevails  in  all 
countries,  having  been  handed  down  jBrom  feudal  times,  and  con- 
tinued upon  the  statutes  of  this  republican  form  of  government  as 
one  of  the  tyrannies  of  a  barbarian  age.  But  this  fact  does  not,  in 
my  estimation,  prove  either  its  justice  or  propriety  any  more  than 
did  the  laws  against  witchcraft,  which  so  recently  disgraced  the 
annals  of  some  of  the  Kew  England  States.  The  land  owner  is 
risking  no  more  in  renting  his  premises  than  you  are  risking  in  your 
services  to  his  tenant,  nor  more  than  the  mechanic  and  farm  laborer 
in  work  done  for  the  renter  of  the  land.  The  difference  is  merely 
in  the  kind  of  capital  invested — in  his  case  it  is  land,  in  yours  it  is 
brains.  And  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  you  are  continually  wearing 
away,  with  but  few  years  at  most  to  remain  upon  the  earth,  he  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  possession  of  a  fixed  investment  in  the  land, 
which  is  susceptible  of  continual  improvement,  and  increases  in 
value  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  Where, 
then,  are  the  reasons  for  perpetuating  this  gross  fraud  upon  your 
rights  ? 

I  repeat,  it  is  clearly  my  ponviction  that  landlords  are  themselves 
the  legislators  who  frame  and  impose  this  unjust  law  upon  the 
people,  and  that  it  is  one  part  of  our  duty  as  citizens  to  canvass  the 
injustice  of  its  bearings  for  our  own  benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  good 
of  the  public  at  large.  That  land  owners  are  exceedingly  grasping 
in  their  contracts  is  proved  by  the  every  day  occurrence  of  their 
requiring  personal  security,  in  addition  to  the  lien  they  are  aware  of 
holding  upon  the  products  of  the  farm.  This  want  of  liberality  on 
their  part  may  be  safely  urged  as  a  reason  against  the  lien,  on  the 
ground  that  it  should  place  them  on  an  equality  in  the  collection  of 
debts,  with  others  not  so  favored  by  legal  enactments. 
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As  to  the  exemptions  of  property  from  process  of  law,  to  which 
we  are  asking  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  I  can  with  much 
truth  affirm  that,  in  the  long  run,  such  legislation  is  exceedingly 
unwise,  if  not  positively  destructive  to  the  principles  of  justice 
between  man  and  man.  Communities  of  men  are  of  much  the  same 
nature  as  colonies  of  bees :  protect  them,  and  they  will  very  soon 
decline  to  protect  themselves  5  feed  them,  and  the  moment  you  stop 
your  supplies  they  will  either  starve  or  begin  to  depredate  upon 
their  nearest  neighbors.  It  is  therefore  a  criminal  mistake  in  our 
law  makers  to  exempt  any  species  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
from  execution  in  the  collection  of  honest  and  just  debts.  The 
moment  a  law  is  enacted  for  such  purposes,  the  occasion  is  seized 
upon  with  infamous  avidity  by  a  large  class  of  debtors  to  play  hide 
and  seek  with  their  creditors  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  is  worse 
than  vain,  it  is  ruinous  to  "lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls'' 
that,  in  a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  a  real  beneficence  has  been 
conferred  upon  worthy  individuals  by  the  passage  of  such  laws;  for 
those  very  exceptions  only  serve  to  show  in  glaring  colors  the 
culpable  cupidity  of  human  nature,  as  observed  in  their  general 
application. 

In  close  connection  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  am  permitted 
the  privilege  of  bringing  to  your  attention  the  excellent  scheme  of 
my  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Wm.  Desprez,  who  is  about  to  organize  and 
set  in  motion  a  "  Benevolent  Aid  Society ^^^  on  the  plan  of  a  life  insu- 
rance company,  solely  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  physicians  dying  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  To  obtain 
its  inestimable  privileges  it  is  requisite  that  an  ample  sufficiency  of 
funds  should  be  secured  by  legitimate  means,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  scheme  devises  that  each  applicant  shall  contribute  an  annual 
assessment,  to  be  paid  in  semi-annual  instalments  of  money  into  the 
treasury;  the  sum  to  be  subject  to  certain  contingencies,  such  as 
the  age  and  health  of  the  applicant.  None,  however,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  are  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  either  of  these  conditions. 
A  certificate  of  membership  is  then  issued,  and  although  the  holder 
should  subsequently  remove  to  another  State,  and  die  there,  his 
association  continues  to  exist,  and  his  family  shares  its  benefitis  in 
annual  payments,  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  no  removal. 

No  one  will  presume  to  deny  that  it  is  wise,  as  well  as  prudent,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  all  the  chances  within  reach  to  secure  a  comforta- 
ble subsistence  for  the  frail  and  tender  members  of  our  families  5  it 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  beneficent  tendencies  of  such  a 
plan  as  we  are  now  discussing ;  and  I  am  conscientious  in  my  belief 
that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  connect  ourselves  individually  with 
the  advantages  proposed,  even  though  our  worldly  circumstances 
and  prospects  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  the  proba- 
bility of  our  families  needing  them  after  we  have  "  shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil.''  There  is  a  delicious  consolation  in  the  reflection  that 
we  have  helped  to  secure  the  success  of  a  truly  benevolent  enter- 
prise, through  the  means  of  which  some  indigent  and  friendless 
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orphan  shall  be  made  certain  of  a  support  until  he  is  able  to  strike 
out  in  the  cheerless  world  upon  his  own  footing;  and  the  thought 
is  none  the  less  solacing  when  we  become  assured  that  the  ties 
binding  the  beneficiary  to  us  are  due  to  a  sense  of  fraternal  rela- 
tionship. And  but  for  the  disintegrating  tendencies  of  all  large 
and  voluntary  corporations,  the  saddening  feelings  many  of  us  have 
lately  experienced  on  the  question  of  endorsements,  and  the  fact 
that  the  scheme  would  be  benefitted  but  little  by  the  connection,  I 
would  cordially  commend  its  adoption  as  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  Association.  As  it  is,  I  am  free  to  say,  it  commends  itself  to 
the  humane  sentiments  of  every  physician  in  the  State,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  head  and  heart  of  its  distinguished  originator. 

Among  the  legislative  duties  requiring  a  part  of  your  serious 
attention,  there  is  not  one  which  claims  a  higher  degree  of  impor- 
tance than  the  subject  of  medical  education.  It  is,  however,  so  old 
and  hackneyed,  so  battered  and  bruised,  so  threadbare,  tattered 
and  torn  in  the  handlings  it  has  received  from  its  friends  and  its 
foes,  and  withal  so  little  improved  in  its  appearance  by  the  attrition 
of  opposing  forces,  that  I  can  hardly  find  it  in  my  heart  to  disturb 
the  fretful  moroseness  into  which  it  is  threatened  to  be  submerged. 
And  yet,  I  am  well  persuaded  that  it  comes  directly  within  the  pro- 
vince of  medical  legislation.  The  only  question  in  my  mind  upon 
the  subject  is  as  to  the  places  least  sensitive  and  sore,  on  which  I 
can  lay  my  hand  without  the  probability  of  arousing  the  lingering 
feuds  that  have  glutted  themselves  upon  its  vitals  all  through  the 
century  now  rapidly  passing  away. 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  much  astonishment  to  the  historian  that 
our  profession,  which,  like  a  blazing  meteor  in  the  gloom  of  mid- 
night, has  for  thousands  of  years  challenged  the  gaze  of  an  admiring 
world;  but  which,  bursting  into  glittering  scintillations  and  falling 
down  at  the  feet  of  its  beholders^  remains  no  longer  an  object  of 
superstitious  veneration,  because  it  is  no  longer  the  concentrated 
fusion  of  those  high  and  holy  aspirations  which  actuated  the  teach- 
ings of  its  earlier  disciples  and  devotees. 

Of  one  thing  there  is,  in  my  estimation,  but  little  ground  for  the 
footing  of  a  doubt.  The  reckless  competition  existing  between  the 
numerous  universities  and  colleges,  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  day 
in  opening  doors  to  the  lowest  bidders,  and  the  uncalled  for  and 
wasteful  dissemination  of  the  honors  and  dignities  of  the  profession, 
are  admirably  calculated  to  defeat  the  progress  of  advancement, 
excepting  that  only  which  has  a  pernicious  and  degrading  incli- 
nation. 

In  many  instances  it  will  have  the  same  signification  as  "  casting 
pearls  before  swine";  in  others,  the  scandalous  elevation  of  incom- 
petent teachers;  and  everywhere  the  number  of  medical  schools 
will  be  greatly  multiplied,  whilst  swarms  of  doctors  of  medicine 
will  issue  from  their  doors,  spread  themselves  broadcast  over  the 
country,  and  scuffle  for  practice  by  the  example  of  underbidding 
learned  at  the  apron  strings  of  venerated  Alma  Mater. 
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Aware,  as  I  am,  that  there  should  always  be  a  given  share  ol 
modesty  in  speculations  on  this  subject,  and  confident  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  arrest  the  tidal  wave  on  which  we  are  drifting,  I  must 
nevertheless  insist  that  there  is  no  certainty  whatever  that  the 
picture  here  presented  is  overdrawn,  or  painted  in  inappropriate 
colors.  It  is  but  recently  that  I  was  told  with  masterly  emphasis, 
by  a  member  holding  a  high  position  in  the  profession,  "  that  this 
question  of  college  fees  is  a  dead  question,  and  can  never  more  be 
even  galvanized  into  the  appearance  of  life."  Kow,  I  beg  the 
liberty  of  saying,  with  due  deference  to  the  member,  that  it  is 
extremely  dif&cult  to  many  of  us  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion. But  if  it  should  prove  to  he  true^  it  would  seem  to  be  only  in 
keeping  with  the  tendencies  of  human  nature,  that  the  profession 
in  this  State — the  only  one  so  far  where  the  question  is  thus  con- 
sidered— should  be  entitled  to  a  liberal  share  of  the  honor  due  to 
the  singular  discovery,  and  should  hasten  to  improve  upon  the 
charitable  example  by  abolishing  all  fees  for  services  rendered  to 
the  sick,  lest  some  other  outside  humanitarian  snatch  the  coveted 
glory  from  their  mercenary  brows.  Where  will  this  thing  endf 
The  question  is  a  momentous  one,  and  well  worthy  your  earnest 
consideration,  as  it  involves  the  problem  of  meat  and  bread  to  those 
who  expect  to  continue  the  practice  of  medicine  for  a  livelihood. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  the  subject  is  to  be  ended.  The  idea  of 
adopting  a  temporizing  policy  is  simply  an  artifice  too  despicable  to 
be  taken  into  the  question.  And  the  fear  of  damaging  consequences 
to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State 
is  an  invidious  reflection  upon  the  courage  and  integrity  of  the 
members  who  compose  it.  To  neither  am  I  at  all  willing  to  concede 
a  particle  of  my  belief. 

There  is  one  branch  of  medical  education,  a  very  important  one 
at  that,  which  I  can  realize  as  entirely  practicable,  if  we  will  only 
consent  to  pledge  ourselves  firmly  in  adhering  to  its  mandates.  I 
refer  to  the  reception  of  students  in  our  private  offices.  In  that  depart- 
ment we  have  the  unequivocal  prerogative  to  select  from  amongst 
the  number  of  applicants  those  only  whom  we  know  to  possess  the 
natural  and  acquired  abilities  to  become  useful  and  ornamental 
members  of  the  profession.  And  we  become  recreant  in  the  duties 
we  owe  as  guardians  of  the  public  health,  dastards  in  the  obliga- 
tions we  are  under  to  the  honor  and  advancement  of  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  criminal  in  our  panderings  to  the  vanity  of  those 
whom  we  know  to  be  destitute  of  those  noble  aptitudes,  mental, 
moral  and  physical,  which  aggregate  the  characteristics  of  a  suc^ 
cessfal  practitioner  and  devotee  to  the  principles  inculcated  in  tiie 
art  we  profess  to  teach. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  standard  that  exists  in  reference  to  the 
admission  of  private  pupils,  nor  do  I  know  if  any  general  rules  will 
be  adopted  by  which  uniformity  may  be  obtained,  and  all  objections 
removed  that  seem  likely  to  embarrass  the  undertaking.  But  of 
one  thing  I  am  almost  persuaded^  and  that  is,  unless  we  seize  the 
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reins,  and  take  the  initiative  steps  ourselves  in  this  direction,  there 
is  not  the  remotest  probability  that  any  one  of  the  numerous  col- 
leges— whether  it  belongs  to  the  free  ticket  class,  or  otherwise — will 
ever  turn  an  incompetent  student  from  its  doors.  The  eclat  of  a 
long  list  of  matriculants  is  greatly  too  fascinating  to  be  resisted  by 
the  best  of  them,  however  large  their  pretensions  may  be  for  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  however  respectable  and 
well  qualified  the  teachers  may  be  who  adorn  its  splendid  lecture 
rooms. 

If,  therefore,  in  your  deliberations  on  this  subject,  you  should 
concur  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  inaugurating  a  code  of  regula- 
tions in  relation  to  the  reception  of  students  in  private  oflBces,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  most  effectual  plan  for  the  execution  of  the 
rules  you  may  think  proper  to  establish  is,  to  request  county  and 
local  societies  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  admonish  their  mem- 
bers that  it  will  be  regarded  as  derogatory  to  the  honor  and  interests 
of  the  profession  to  teach  the  art  to  any  one  whose  preliminary 
education  is  deficient,  whose  morals  are  questionable,  and,  in  a 
word,  whose  aptitudes  are  inadequate  to  the  duties  which  will  be 
exacted  of  him  as  a  custodian  of  the  public  health.  And,  as  no 
man  ought  to  expect  that  private  instruction  is  a  valueless  consid- 
eration to  the  preceptor,  I  would  also  suggest  that  a  fee  should  be 
in  every  instance  exacted,  the  amount  being  uniform  throughout 
the  boundaries  of  the  State.  Office  terms  ought  to  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  apprenticeships,  and  students  should  be  required 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  general  practitioner,  for  the  purpose 
of  familiarizing  their  hands  with  these  requirements,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  making  adepts  of  them  under  the  critical  eyes  of  the 
master.  If  the  preceptor  imparts  conscientiously  the  full  tuition 
which  is  expected  of  him  according  to  the  obligations  he  owes  to 
the  profession,  the  student  will  become  well  prepared  to  enter  upon 
his  collegiate  career,  and  no  apprehensions  need  be  felt  as  to  his 
success  in  practical  life,  after  he  has  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  medicine.  And  in  consideration  of  these  services,  no  one  will 
question  the  propriety  of  a  liberal  compensation  to  the  teacher. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  physicians  who  never  exact  pay- 
ment for  office  instruction,  and  I  might  say  in  reply  that  the 
students  of  such  preceptors  were,  as  a  general  thing,  badly  prepared 
to  become  ornamental  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  It  is,  never- 
theless, true  that  isolated  examples  are  not  infrequent  where  ambi- 
tious aspirants  climb  many  steps  upon  the  ladder  of  fame ;  but  it 
is  a  pitiable  fact  that  such  instances  have  to  contend  with  a  hundred 
fold  the  troubles  and  difficulties  which,  under  a  different  method  of 
instruction,  would  have  rendered  the  ascent  a  matter  of  easy  and 
pleasant  accomplishment. 

In  close  connection  with  the  subject  upon  which  I  have  just 
spoken  there  is  another,  bearing  such  an  intimate  relationship  that 
I  deem  it  important  to  touch  upon  the  matter  before  proceeding 
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further  in  the  order  allotted  to  this  address.  I  refer  to  the  propriety 
of  establishing  District  Medical  Societies  in  the  State. 

It  is  neither  expected  nor  intended  that  these  strong  branches  of 
the  State  Association  will  in  any  manner  embarrass  the  settled 
order  of  county  and  local  societies,  nor  come  in  conflict  with  the 
plan  of  a  new  constitution,  which  is  to  be  reported  on  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  present  session.  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  district  societies  will  be  regarded  as  the  most 
powerful  auxiliaries  that  can  be  devised  in  assisting  and  perfecting 
the  labors  of  our  State  Association,  under  any  form  of  constitution 
we  may  choose  to  adopt,  or  as  respects  the  character  of  our  trans- 
actions in  a  literary  point  of  view.  Three  or  four  counties  having 
social  aflftnities  for  each  other — for  there  is  an  evident  affinity 
between  counties,  as  well  as  between  individuals  —can  be  grouped 
together  in  the  form  of  district  conventions,  hold  semi-annual  ses- 
sions, represented  by  delegations,  and  transact  much  important 
business,  which  neither  county  individually  can  manage  in  separate 
organizations.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case  in  the  regulations 
proper  for  equalizing  the  rate  of  fees  for  services  rendered  to  the 
sick.  But  this  duty,  however  imperative  it  may  seem  to  be,  is  the 
least  in  importance  on  the  list.  Eesearches,  investigations,  and 
corrected  local  observations  on  a  much  larger  scale  can  be,  in  this 
way,  better  instituted,  discussed,  and  perfected  than  in  county  or 
local  societies  alone;  and,  besides,  the  boundaries  of  fraternal  fel- 
lowship will  be  greatly  enlarged  5  a  noble  emulation  will  become 
diffused  amongst  the  members ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  those  advantages 
accruing  from  honorable  convocations  will  be  immeasurably  en- 
hanced in  the  associations  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  I  shall  be 
made  happy  when  the  proper  steps  are  taken  in  the  inauguration  of 
this  measure,  because  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  correcting  and 
ennobling  influence  that  will  be  exerted  upon  the  destiny  of  the 
local,  county,  and  State  organizations  5  and  will  predict  that,  as  a 
pebble  cast  into  a  pool  of  water  disturbs  its  surface  in  waves  which 
continually  increase  in  diameter,  so,  in  like  manner,  will  district 
influences  be  sensibly  impressed  upon  our  State  medical  literature. 
Neighboring  districts  will  very  soon  extend  to  each  other  mutual 
greetings  and  congratulations,  and  delegations  will  be  sent  out  in 
all  directions  to  confer  upon  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  profes- 
sion at  large,  as  well  as  upon  questions  of  utility,  the  bearings  of 
which  are  restricted  to  the  limits  of  their  own  immediate  provinces. 

It  is  not  objectionable  to  form  them  along  the  different  lines  of 
railroad  communication,  but  it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  they 
should  be  confined  to  such  favored  localities:  for  they  can  and 
ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  embrace  an  area,  the  distance  in 
which  from  one  place  to  any  other  in  the  circle  will  require  but  a 
short  day's  ride  in  any  direction.  This  can  be  easily  accomplished; 
and  it  would  be  a  serious  reflection  npon  the  hospitable  character 
of  Southern  physicians  to  suppose  that  any  expense  would  be 
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incurred  in  attending  the  meetings,  other  than  the  loss  of  time,  and 
that  is  always  counterbalanced  by  the  improvement  necessarily 
derived  from  the  intercourse  of  minds  well  stored  with  intellectual 
resources. 

After  having  in  this  manner  established  favorable  standpoints 
for  general  and  special  observations,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  you 
will  concur  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  special  com- 
mittee, charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting,  at  your  next  session, 
the  history  of  the  great  malarial  epidemics^  which  have  repeated  their 
visitations  at  something  like  regular  intervals  of  time.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of  many  medical  observers  that 
these  visitations  invariably  linger  through  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  that  in  all  probability,  the  true  reason  for  the  want  of  punc- 
tuality in  the  dates  of  their  recurrence  is  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  increased  density  of  population,  and  the  steady  progress  made 
in  agricultural  improvements.  Three  of  these  epidemics  have 
occurred  during  my  lifetime:  that  of  1820,  1821,  1822;  of  1839, 
1840,  1841 ;  and  of  1866, 1867,  and  1868.  The  space  of  time  between 
the  first  and  second  periods  being  nineteen  years,  and  between  the 
second  and  third  twenty-seven  years.  It  may  yet  become  a  ques- 
tion of  much  importance  to  medical  philosophers,  to  determine  the 
influence  which  was  exerted  by  the  late  war  upon  the  protracted 
delay  of  the  last  visitation.  My  own  conviction  is  that,  instead  of 
creating,  or  even  encouraging  the  overdue  return,  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble the  appearance  of  the  epidemic  was  hurried  along,  and  the 
interval  of  time  much  shortened  by  that  disastrous  event.  I  reason 
that  it  is  in  keeping  with  violent  revolutions  in  human  affairs  to 
disturb  and  disarrange  the  laws  of  health,  and  to  invite  the  preva- 
lence of  malarial  epidemics;  especially  as,  at  such  times,  no  regard 
is  paid  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  and  the  status  of  civiliza- 
tion is  either  at  a  stand-still  or  on  a  fearful  retrogading  tendency. 

Is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  interval  between  the  last  two  epi- 
demics might  have  extended  over  a  longer  period,  if  the  war  had 
not  occurred?  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  having  no 
reference  to  those  sectional  visitations  of  malarial  fevers,  which 
occur  here  and  there  every  few  years,  and  are  strictly  due  to  the 
variations  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  their  attendant  consequences ; 
but  to  those  world-wide  and  sweeping  epidemics  which  seem  to 
require  years  for  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  virulence  to  infect  all 
classes  of  inhabitants,  and  le^ve  their  impressions  upon  diathesis 
for  a  long  time  after  they  have  disappeared.  Indeed,  this  is 
another  matter  in  which  we  are  immediately  and  deeply  interested — 
the  importnnt  change  in  diathesis  which  every  great  malarial  epidemic 
invariably  imposes  upon  human  constittUions,  The  fact  itself  is  not 
so  much  in  question  as  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  change  imposed. 
I  include  under  the  general  heading  those  sweeps  of  Asiatic 
Cholera  which  are  quite  sure  to  follow  in  a  few  years  the  train  of 
our  home-made  epidemics,  and  are,  beyond  question,  due  to  a  highly 
intensified  condition  of  malarial  poisoning. 
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There  are  other  matters  closely  connected  with  this  subject  which 
are  susceptible  of  a  partial  explanation,  but  I  can  do  no  more  in  this 
place  than  refer  to  them  in  a  casual  manner,  in  order  to  direct 
attention  to  their  regular  occurrence.  Between  those  great  malarial 
epidemics,  with  something  like  regularity,  there  occurs,  in  the 
Southern  States,  a  wide-spread  form  of  typho-malarial  fever — say 
six  or  seven  years  afterwards ;  and,  later  still,  a  malarial  dysentery 
overshadows  all  interest  for  the  time  in  every  other  form  of  disease. 
In  1848  the  entire  country  was  infected  with  a  serious  form  of 
typho-malarial  fever;  and  in  1854  a  violent  epidemic  dysentery 
prevailed,  with  great  fatality.  I  mention  these  occurrences  merely 
to  show  that  there  is  a  definite  connection  between  the  great  epi- 
demics and  the  comet-like  train  which  follows  their  appearance  in  a 
regular  and  orderly  manner;  and  to  suggest  that,  since  the  last 
epidemic,  we  may  rationally  expect  the  same  character  of  rotations 
a  few  years  hence. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  encouraging 
such  investigations  in  the  climate  of  Alabama,  as  it  Is  here  that  we 
can  find  the  poison  in  every  shade  of  its  intensity,  and  its  varying 
effects  in  the  production  of  the  different  classes  of  disease  afflicting 
mixed  populations. 

Who  can  doubt  that,  when  the  nature  and  origin  of  malaria  is 
once  discovered,  the  improvements  of  chemistry  will  forever  remove 
its  presence  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

Until  recently,  I  had  allotted  a  large  space  in  this  address  to  a 
critical  review  of  "  A  Plan  of  a  N'ew  Gomtitution^'"  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  this  Association  at  its  last  session,  by  Dr.  Jerome 
Cochran,  and  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  to  be  reported  on 
at  the  present  meeting ;  but  fearing  its  length  would  occupy  an 
undue  share  of  the  time  at  our  disposal,  and  from  assurances 
received  from  a  majority  of  the  committee  that  it  would  be 
adversely  reported  upon,  I  concluded  to  merely  call  your  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  suggest  that,  as  we  have  prospered  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations  under  the  old  Constitution,  there  would 
seem  to  be  but  little  reason  to  cast  it  aside,  and  hazard  our  future 
success  with  the  chances  offered  by  the  complex  and  seemingly 
impractical  character  of  the  new  instrument.  I  will  also  add  that 
the  author  has  not,  in  my  estimation,  correctly  discriminated  the 
distinction  between  fundamental  principles  and  subsequent  legisla- 
tive enactments.  Those  provisions,  for  example,  which  fix  definitely 
the  amount  of  annual  assessments  upon  all  classes  of  memberships, 
are  much  too  absolute  and  permanent  in  their  nature  for  adaptation 
to  the  uncertainties  and  wavering  condition  of  the  money  market, 
and  should  therefore  be  allotted  to  the  legislative  department,  in 
the  form  of  by-laws,  so  that  immediate  alterations  could  be  made  at 
any  time,  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  appear  upon  the  surface  of 
human  affairs. 

Of  "  Article  64,''  quite  as  much,  if  not  a  great  deal  more^  may  be 
said  in  its  condemnation  as  a  fundamental  rule,  in  the  organization 
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of  a  reputable  and  scientific  association.  It  smacks  too  much  of  the 
club-room  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  medical  association,  and,  if 
adopted  at  all,  would  appear  much  better  in  the  form  of  a  by-law 
than  as  one  of  the  principles  of  organization.  But  feeling  assured 
that  you  will  give  the  scheme  a  careful  and  dispassionate  examina- 
tion, I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  one  of  the  truth  of  my 
allegation,  that  it  is  remiss  in  appropriate  discrimination  between 
fundamental  rules  and  what  ought  to  be  included  in  subsequent 
legislative  enactments. 

But  let  your  deliberations  on  the  question  of  a  change  of  consti- 
tutions be  what  they  may,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  dispatching 
business  in  our  annual  sessions. 

The  Association  has  acquired  so  much  magnitude,  although  still 
in  its  infancy,  that  we  find  it  impossible,  without  indecent  haste,  to 
compress  all  its  labors  into  the  time  usually  allotted  to  its  meetings. 
These  labors  are  also  becoming  so  diversified  in  character  that  but 
little  order  can  be  observed  in  its  general  arrangement ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  many  questions  of  great  importance  are  post- 
poned to  a  future  time,  whilst  others  of  lighter  bearings  are  acted 
upon  without  that  mature  deliberation  which  is  due  to  the  respecta- 
bility  of  the  Association.  Valuable  papers  are  turned  over  to  the 
mercies  of  the  Publishing  Committee  without  a  hearing,  and  others 
of  less  importance  usurp  dignities  above  the  claims  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled.  In  either  class  of  cases  great  damage  is  done 
to  the  feelings  of  all  the  parties  immediately  involved,  and  much  of 
the  interest  that  induced  a  full  attendance  is  unquestionably  and 
materially  destroyed. 

I  therefore  beg  the  liberty  of  commending  to  your  attention  the 
propriety  of  assorting  the  work  of  the  Association  into  several 
"  Sections,''  as  is  the  case  in  the  American  Medical  Association, 
which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  your  choice  in  relation  to  the  different 
departments.  And  although  you  may  be  inclined  to  deride  my 
selection  of  the  National  Association  as  an  example  for  you  to  copy 
after,  I  can  assure  you  in  all  seriousness  that,  whilst  I  regard  the 
present  statm  of  that  institution  as  little  less  than  a  monstrous 
advertising  machine,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  unvarnished  truth  that 
its  various  sections  comprise  the  only  real  advantages  which  are  at 
all  worthy  of  imitation  and  confidence. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  performed  the  duty  assigned  me  in 
this  time-honored  task,  it  would  seem  but  right  that  I  should  tender 
you  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  patience  and  respect  which  you 
have  so  generously  accorded  to  it.  Eelentless  time  conveys  in  its 
flight  many  delicious  mementoes  of  the  past,  and  we  are  apt  to 
treasure  them  according  to  the  happy  events  with  which  they  are 
intimately  associated. 

In  the  events  of  this  day,  I  shall,  all  the  rest  of  my  life,  continue 
looking  back  in  blissful  recognition  of  the  faces  and  incidents,  the 
honors  and  enjoyments,  and  the  exquisite  drapery  which  an  ardent 
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fancy  always  lends  to  the  splendor  of  the  assemblage,  as  only  a 
fervid  imagination  can  picture  its  brilliancy,  magnitude,  and  distin- 
guishing characteristics  I 

Sterne  tells  us  we  water  a  flower  because  we  have  planted  it. 
This  trite  aphorism  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  my  feelings  in  refer- 
ence to  the  growth  and  perpetuity  of  our  Association.  I  am 
contributing  in  a  feeble  manner  all  the  energies  at  my  command  in 
the  promotion  of  its  interests  and  ultimate  destiny.  A  large  and 
respectable  majority  of  the  physicians  of  the  State  are  pursuing  a 
similar  course  of  conduct,  but  with  abilities  and  energies  infinitely 
greater  than  any  in  my  power  to  bestow.  Its  grand  aims  and 
objects  are  being  thus  watered  because  they  are  planted  securely  in 
the  strongholds  of  our  warmest  affections ;  and  it  only  remains  that 
we  should  carefully  select  the  germs  of  our  own  experience  and 
disseminate  them  into  the  hands  of  the  young  and  vigorous  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  trusting  hopefully  that  no  thorns  will  ever 
spring  up  to  hazard  the  peace  and  harmony  with  which  we  have  so 
far  been  abundantly  blessed. 

Nor  is  the  aphorism  less  appropriate  to  the  individual  physician 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  sick.  He  is 
continually  planting  in  his  heart  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant 
flowers  from  an  ever-blooming  philanthropy,  and  in  watering  each 
flowret  the  rough  asperities  of  his  nature  are  ever  washing  away  in 
the  stream.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  adequate  monied  compen- 
sation returned  to  him  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body,  and 
that  the  gaunt  forms  of  neglect  and  destitution  are  pressing  sorely 
upon  his  powers  of  endurance,  but,  notwithstanding  these  formida- 
ble and  repugnant  images,  he  steadily  perseveres  in  cultivating  and 
irrigating  the  luxuriant  growth  with  undiminished  anxiety,  until, 
with  exhausted  energy,  he  comes  to  look  upon  death  as  a  dear 
friend  who  will  open  to  him  the  door  of  eternal  recreation  and 
enjoyment. 

It  is  true,  he  is  calculating  all  through  his  busy  life  upon  being 
one  day  able  to  retire  from  labor  with  a  competent  support,  but 
these  expectations  are  too  often  blasted,  like  the  patient  expecta- 
tions of  astronomers  waiting  upon  the  transit  of  Yenus,  which 
occurs  but  twice  in  a  century,  and  when  the  day  arrives  for  correct- 
ing their  life-long  calculations,  behold !  it  is  cloudy.  His  existence 
may  not  always  be  as  unruflled  as  the  old  Venetian  dial  plate,  the 
motto  on  which  is,  "I  number  none  but  cloudless  hours '';  it  is  even 
possible  he  may  have  "to  brave  the  rich  man's  contumely,  and  the 
proud  man's  scorn,"  owing  to  a  generous  negligence  in  pressing  his 
honest  claims  against  the  widow  and  orphan  in  distress  5  but  when 
at  last  he  comes  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  labors — ^the  labor  of  a 
well  spent  life— with  the  records  of  his  carefully  preserved  observa- 
tions on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  grateful  appreciation  of 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his  professional  skill — like 
the  lioman  matron,  he  can  proudly  lean  upon  them  and  fearlessly 
exclaim :  "'These  are  my  jewels' j  touch  them  at  your  peril!" 
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By  J.  S.  WEATHERLY,  M.  D.,  op  Montgomery. 


It  is  a  custom  as  well  as  a  law  of  our  Association,  that  one  of 
its  members  shall  deliver  an  oration  at  the  commencement  of  our 
annual  session.  It  is  also  proper  and  usual  that  the  subject  chosen 
for  the  oration  should  be  one  having  some  connection  with  the  pro- 
fession, at  the  same  time  having  such  general  interest  that  the 
non-professional  hearers  who  may  honor  us  with  their  presence  may 
be  entertained  and  instructed.  Having  been  elected  at  our  last 
meeting  to  fill  this  diflcult  role,  I  have  been  at  great  loss  in  select- 
ing a  suitable  subject,  that  would  be  alike  interesting  to  doctors 
and  to  laymen.  I  have  been  more  especially  solicitous,  when  think- 
ing  of  some  of  the  brilliant  and  learned  productions  that  have  been 
delivered  before  this  body  at  its  previous  meetings ;  and  knowing 
how  sadly  deficient  I  am  in  those  graces  of  oratory  which  make 
even  a  common-place  effusion  acceptable  to  an  audience. 

In  lieu  of  these  attractions,  I  crave  your  attention  and  sympathies 
for  my  theme,  which  I  know  will  strike  a  responsive  cord  in  every 
manly  heart  before  me,  and  I  hope  will  not  be  wanting  in  interest 
to  the  ladies  themselves. 
.  In  view  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  woman's  rights,  female 
suflrage  and  female  doctors,  I  have  ventured  to  choose  "Woman : 
Her  Rights  and  Her  Wrongs,"  for  my  subject.  I  do  so  because  it  is 
a  living  question,  and  it  will  probably  be  for  this  generation  to  solve 
some  of  the  disputed  points  in  regard  to  her  position  in  relation  to 
society  and  business. 

The  traditions  of  the  past  will  avail  us  no  longer,  for  woman  has 
taken  a  "new  departure,"  and  is  now  clamoring  for  rights  and 
privileges,  which  she  says  have  been  so  long  withheld  from  her  by 
man's  brutal  force.  I  shall,  in  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to 
make,  endeavor  to  do  her  full  justice,  not  shutting  my  eyes  to  the 
inevitable  march  of  events,  or  closing  my  ears  to  the  pleasing  sound 
of  progress  which  is  echoing  throughout  the  world. 
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If  woman  is  degraded,  as  some  seem  to  think,  I  wish  the  culprits 
who  have  been  guilty  of  the  gross  injustice  unearthed  and  brought 
to  light  and  to  punishment;  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  be  seconded 
in  this  desire  by  all  right-thinking  men,  for  I  am  confident  that  no 
man,  who  is  a  man,  would  wish  to  live  in  a  land  of  degraded  women. 
I  believe  no  nation  has  ever  arrived  at  a  high  and  permanent  point 
of  moral  and  mental  culture  where  the  mothers  of  the  men  were 
bowed  down  under  a  yoke  of  tyranny.  The  mothers  of  Rome, 
when  she  was  mistress  of  the  world,  are  still  celebrated,  and  are 
considered  types  for  womanly  culture  and  dignity. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  feel  that  I  shall  have  to  tread  upon 
tender  and  debatable  ground,  for  the  women  of  this  country  are  on 
the  alert,  and  are  foremost  in  their  demands  for  place  and  power. 
But  while  all  probably  feel  some  interest  in  the  matter,  a  lew  are 
rushing  headlong  on  the  road  which  they  say  is  progress,  but  which 
some  good  people  think  is  progress  in  the  wrong  direction.  And 
what  they  claim  as  the  light  of  truth  is  only  an  ignis  fatuuSy  lead- 
ing them  on  into  a  labyrinth  of  difftculties,  from  which  it  may  take 
ages  to  extricate  them. 

It  behooves  the  women  of  the  United  States  to  ponder  wisely 
upon  their  condition.  It  is  here  in  this  free  country,  where  every- 
thing runs  riot,  where  even  freedom  itself  is  in  danger,  that  this 
problem  of  woman's  rights  is  likely  to  be  solved. 

**  In  the  long  vista  of  the  years  to  roll. 

Let  me  not  see  my  country^s  honor  fade ; 

Oh!  let  me  see  our  land  retain  its  soul! 

Her  pride  in  freedom,  and  not  freedom ^s  shade." 

What  will  be  the  result  to  freedom  and  to  woman  herself  of  this 
agitation  ^  Will  she  mount  upward  and  onward  in  a  grand  career 
of  usefulness  to  herself  and  to  coming  generations  ^  Or  will  she 
sink,  dragging  man  with  her,  into  the  dark  ways  of  sin  and  immor- 
ality, delaying  the  progress  toward  perfection  of  the  human  race 
for  years  to  come. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  and  twaddle,  by  both  men  and 
women,  about  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  And,  if  the  great  law  of 
nature  had  not  been  revolving  in  the  same  course  for  the  last  six 
thousand  years,  we  might  suppose  that  the  order  of  creation  was  to 
be  reversed  by  those  wise  men  and  women,  and  that  we  were  to 
have  all  men  in  this  world,  or  at  least  a  merging  of  one  sex  into 
the  other  at  the  pleasure  of  these  people.  Fortunately,  the  All- wise 
Creator  stamped  indelibly  and  unchangeably  the  difference  between 
the  sexes.  All  the  speeches  and  resolutions  of  the  Woman's  Rights 
Conventions  cannot  change  this  grand  eternal  law  of  nature.  And 
whether  we  sprang  first  from  a  monkey  or  directly,  as  the  Book  of 
Books  teaches  us,  from  the  great  source  of  all  created  things,  the 
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law  is  inexorable,  and  woman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  what  God  made 
her — the  best  part  of  creation. 

**  For  why  in  this  work  did  the  creation  rest, 
But  that  eternal  Providence  thought  you  best 
Of  all  his  six  days^  labor?    Beasts  should  do 
Homage  to  man,  but  man  should  wait  on  you ; 
You  are  of  a  comelier  sight,  of  daintier  touch, 
A  tender  flesh,  and  color  bright,  and  such 
As  Parians  see  in  marble ;  skin  more  fair, 
More  glorious  head,  and  far  more  glorious  hair. 
Eyes  full  of  grace  and  quickness ;  purer  roses. 
Blush  in  your  cheeks;  a  milder  white  composes 
Your  stately  fronts;  your  teeth  more  sweet 
Breathes  spice,  and  nectar  drops  at  every  kiss." 

Speaking  in  a  purely  physical  sense,  man  of  course  is  the  superior 
animal,  and  deprived  of  the  elevating  influence  of  good  women,  as 
we  see  during  the  first  eighteen  hundred  years  of  his  existence,  a 
very  bad  animal.  He  was  given  a  stalwart  frame,  large  bones,  and 
coarse  muscles,  that  he  might  subdue  the  earth,  and  support  him- 
self by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  5  yes,  and  support  woman  too.  The 
lines  of  beauty  were  not  observed  so  nicely  in  him,  for  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  be  a  working  animal.  She  was  made  beau- 
tiful that  she  might  not  only  be  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  also  be 
an  incentive  to  man  to  labor. 

In  looking  back  at  the  history  of  creation  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  woman  had  a  fair  start  with  man.  In  fact,  she 
seems  to  have  been  created  superior  to  man  in  everything  save 
physical  strength.  Her  first  introduction  to  us,  beautiful  and  per- 
suasive then  as  now,  shows  wherein  she  has  control  of  man.  Eager 
after  knowledge  she  has  made  a  step  forward,  and,  like  a  good  wife, 
she  is  not  willing  to  partake  of  the  pleasant  things  of  this  world 
without  sharing  with  her  husband.  I  do  not  blame  Adam  so  much 
for  yielding  to  temptation,  coming,  as  it  did,  in  such  a  beautiful 
shape,  though  I  do  blame  him  for  trying  to  throw  all  the  onus  upon 
his  wife.  He  should  have  come  forward  and  protected  her  from 
temptation.  He  failed  in  his  duty  then,  as  a  good  many  husbands 
do  now,  in  not  asserting  his  superior  judgment  and  guarding  her 
against  the  snares  of  the  devil. 

The  deed,  however,  was  done,  and  woman  was  degraded,  and  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  no  woman,  save  Eve,  has  left  her  impress 
upon  the  world's  history.  That  she  was  corrupt  we  can  have  no 
doubt,  for  we  read  in  sacred  history  that  man  became  so  wicked 
that  he  had  to  be  destroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have 
reasons  for  thinking,  however,  that  woman  retained  her  charms 
even  in  her  wickedness,  for  it  is  said  that  angels  from  heaven  were 
attracted  by  her  beauty. 

**  These  are  they  then 
Who  leave  the  throne  of  God  to  take  them  wives 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain ;  the  sons  of  heaven, 
Who  seek  earth's  daughters  for  their  beauty." 
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After  the  flood  we  And  that  woman  begins  soon  to  regain  her  lost 
influence  for  good,  and  that  events  pregnant  with  the  deepest 
interest  to  humanity  are  being  shaped  and  controlled  by  her  actions. 
She  seems  to  have  emerged  from  the  sombre  atmosphere  of  the 
past  with  her  moral  nature  purified,  and  fitted  to  become  the  leader 
and  guiding  star  in  all  things  pertaining  to  goodness  and  spiritual- 
ity. Her  affections  governed  her  then  as  now,  and  we  And  that  the 
great  law-giver,  Moses,  was  preserved  by  her  love  and  foresight 
All  through  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  be  it  ever  remem- 
bered to  their  praise,  the  Jewish  women  preserved  their  faith,  and 
though  the  men  were  constantly  running  off  after  false  gods^  the 
women  were  true  to  their  faith  and  religion;  and  we  see  them  exer- 
cising their  influence  for  peace  and  harmony,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abigail,  who,  when  David  would  have  destroyed  her  foolish  hus- 
band, put  her  woman's  wits  to  work,  and  after  an  interview  with 
her  he  exclaims:  "And  David  said  unto  Abigail,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me.  And 
blessed  be  thy  advice  and  blessed  be  thou,  which  has  kept  me  this 
day  from  coming  to  shed  blood,  and  from  avenging  myself  with 
mine  own  hands."  Beautifully  foreshadowing  the  mission  of  woman 
not  to  engage  in  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  but  to  promote 
peace  and  good  feeling  among  men.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  waste 
time  in  discussing  the  point  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  male  over 
the  female  mind.  There  are  few,  I  think,  at  the  present  time  who 
are  willing  to  contend  that  there  is  any  great  difference  between 
the  sexes,  so  far  as  mere  intellect  goes,  provided  both  have  received 
the  same  care  and  culture.  The  physical  formation  of  woman  and 
other  natural  causes,  such  as  occupation,  maternity,  &c.,  sufficiently 
account  for  any  apparent  inequality.  It  is  true  that  in  the  world's 
history  few  female  mathematicians,  artists  or  warriors  have  left 
their  names  engraved  upon  the  tablets  of  fame ;  enough,  however, 
are  found  to  show  their  capability  in  all  of  these  things.  And  when 
it  comes  to  authorship,  we  find  that  they  have  written  books  which 
will  last  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  showing  as  acute  reasoning,  as 
graceful  diction,  and  as  bold  invention  as  the  writings  of  men.  But 
it  is  in  the  exercise  of  her  influence  for  good  where  she  looms  up 
far  above  man  5  and  in  looking  back  through  the  long  vista  of  time 
to  the  period  when  man  first  began  to  leave  his  record  upon  the 
imperishable  pages  of  history  to  the  present,  "  we  find  fair  woman 
casting  her  mantle  of  refinement  over  his  social  relations,  making 
him  happier  and  wiser  and  better,  according  as  she  is  appreciated." 
We  also  see  that  where  each  observes  the  sphere  for  which  they 
were  intended,  that  there  also  we  find  the  most  distinguished  of 
both  sexes. 

Where  an  exception  occurs  to  this  general  law,  as  in  the  case  of 
Joan  of  Arc  or  Charlotte  Oorday,  and  a  number  of  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  they  remind  us  more  of  brilliant  meteors, 
bright  and  glorious  if  you  please,  but  bodies  that  have  left  their 
own  proper  orbits,  shooting  athwart  the  sky,  illuminating  it  for  one 
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bright  instant,  and  then  the  glory  fades,  and  darkness  closes  around 
them. 

"In  the  diflferent  departments  of  nature  it  is  a  universal  principle 
that  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  quality  of  the  materials  she  employs  for  her  purpose  j  and  in 
this  respect  men  and  women  in  the  law  of  their  adaptability,  form 
no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  The  same  finger  of  infinite  wis- 
dom which  paints  the  color  of  the  rose,  and  guides  the  planets  in 
their  courses,  has  so  formed  us  that  we  ipay  be  equal  to  consociation 
with  angels  while  we  perform  our  duties  upon  earth  5  the  consum- 
mation of  this  depending  largely  on  the  attention  we  give  to  those 
cultivating  influences  with  which  Providence  has  surrounded  us." 

Man  and  woman  both  have  their  well-defined  parts  to  perform, 
both  having  a  common  destiny,  resembling  somewhat  two  rivers 
seeking  an  outlet  into  the  sea.  They  flow  through  different  chan- 
nels, but  the  aim  of  both  is  the  same.  Her  course  like  the  stream 
which  flows  through  gentle  meadows  of  grass  and  flowers  5  his  the 
wild  mountain  torrent,  dashing  through  gorges  and  leaping  preci- 
pices, causing  the  wild  roar  of  the  cataract,  but  bearing  everything 
before  it  by  main  force.  For  the  work  x>eculiarly  appropriate  to 
woman,  she  of  course  is  far  superior  to  man.  Her  work,  however, 
does  not  tend  toward  massive  strength  either  of  body  or  mind,  but 
rather  to  a  gentle  modelling  of  both. 

**  The  misflion  of  woman  on  earth !  to  give  birth 
To  the  mercy  of  heaven  descending  on  earth. 
The  mission  of  woman !  permitted  to  bruise 
The  head  of  the  serpent,  and  sweetly  infuse, 
Through  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  earth's  registered  curse, 
The  blessing  which  mitigates  all ;  born  to  nurse, 
And  to  soothe,  and  to  solace,  to  help  and  to  heal 
The  sick  world  that  leans  on  her." 

Purely  mental  culture  in  her,  yielding  to  the  aflfections,  which,  being 
more  stimulated,  predominate.  Where  these  go  hand  in  hand,  both 
the  affections  and  mind  receiving  the  best  culture,  we  find  the 
highest  type  of  womanhood — I  might  say  the  highest  type  of 
humanity.  Women  like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  equal  to  the 
best  of  the  Eomans  in  birth,  education  and  wisdom,  yet  could  boast 
of  her  children  as  her  jewels,  and  whom,  Plutarch  tells  us,  brought 
her  children  up  with  so  much  care  that,  though  they  were  of  the 
noblest  family,  and  had  the  happiest  genius  of  any  of  the  Boman 
youth,  yet  the  education  given  them  by  their  mother  was  allowed  to 
have  contributed  more  to  their  perfections  than  nature. 

The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  woman  is  capable  of  doing 
almost  everything  well  5  but  the  question  is  not  what  she  can  be 
forced  or  may  choose  to  do  under  some  circumstances,  but  it  is, 
what  is  best  and  proper  for  her  to  do  ?  Individually,  I  feel  very 
much  upon  the  subject  of  what  woman  ought  to  do  as  the  spicy 
Gail  Hamilton,  who,  in  a  recent  work,  says  in  regard  to  the  discus- 
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sion  upon  woman's  rights:  "The  opposing  speakers  demand  that 
she  shall  continue  to  do  man's  work  with  woman's  disadvantages, 
but  the  true  woman's  right  is  not  to  do  man's  work  at  all.  The 
radicals  demand  that  women  shall  support  themselves  by  doing 
man's  work,  and  therefor  receive  man's  wages.  Their  opponents 
practically  maintain  that  women  shall  support  themselves  by  doing 
man's  work,  and  receiving  therefor  whatever  man  shall  choose  to 
allow  them  5  but  the  true  woman's  right  is  not  to  support  herself  at 
all.  I  mean  this  in  the  broadest  and  most  palpable  sense.  Women 
ought  to  be  supported  by  men.  The  building  can  never  stand  firm 
until  we  begin  on  this  foundation."  And,  to  my  mind,  she  has  very 
nearly  foreshadowed  the  true  platform  of  woman's  rights.  I  believe 
that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  support  one  woman,  and  no  woman  is 
fulfilling  her  destiny  who  is  not  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

**  For  contemplation,  he,  and  valor  formed ; 
For  softness,  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  and  man.'* 

The  great  mistake  of  some  of  the  -women  of  this  age  is  that  they 
demand  not  only  to  do  man's  work,  but,  as  a  natural  sequence,  to 
be  treated  like  men.  Unhappy  day  for  woman  will  it  be  when  she 
succeeds  in  driving  away  from  man's  heart  that  innate  feeling  of 
chivalric  sentiment  which  most  men  feel  for  her — the  feeling  that 
she  is  better  and  purer  than  he  is — and  we  beg  of  the  women  of  the 
period  not  to  entirely  efface  the  fancy,  if  you  will,  but  a  most  pleas- 
ing one,  from  our  minds.    Let  us  still  think  with  the  poet — 

**  Oh  woman!  lovely  woman !  nature  made  you 
To  temper  man ;  we  had  been  brutes  without  you. 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you  ; 
There  is  in  you  all  we  believe  of  heaven- 
Amazing  brightness,  purity  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love." 

Eather  than  have  the  world  filled  by  such  men  as  Victoria  Wood- 
hull  and  S.  B.  Anthony  and  their  class,  or  such  women  as  Theodore 
Tilton  and  that  class,  I  say  let  the  world  end  now,  before  it  gets 
any  worse.  But  it  would  be  much  better  to  get  rid  of  these  pesti- 
ferous females,  who  are  correctly  described  in  the  couplet — 

**  Naught  can  to  peace  the  busy  female  charm. 
And  if  she  can^t  do  good,  she  must  do  harm." 

And  harm  they  are  doing,  not  only  to  females,  but  to  the  whole 
human  race. 

What  effect  upon  the  morals  of  her  hearers  must  such  a  speech 
have  had  as  S.  B.  Anthony  delivered  in  Washington  the  other  day; 
sentiments  and  language  that  I  would  not  dare  repeat  in  your  pres- 
ence to-night.    Yet,  she  is  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  progress. 
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The  clainorers  for  women's  rights  demand  that  she  shall  be  placed 
upon  an  absolute  equality  with  man  in  every  particular,  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  that  he  enjoys,  doing  the  same  work,  and  receiving 
therefor  the  same  pay.  But  she  must  recollect  that  when  she  gets 
to  doing  man's  work,  she  must  do  it  as  well  as  he  does  it,  or  siSfer 
the  consequences.  There  is  no  chivalry  in  labor  or  commerce,  and 
when  she  enters  the  field  as  a  rival  to  man  she  must  not  object  at 
receiving  the  same  treatment  as  male  rivals.  Whoever  does  the 
most  and  the  best  work  must  succeed.  And  if  women  do  the  same 
amount  of  work,  and  as  well  as  men  do  it,  of  coarse  they  ought  to 
receive  the  same  pay.  They  must,  however,  submit  to  the  same 
treatment,  for  they  cannot  be  treated  as  men  and  women  too.  She 
must  take  her  choice.  There  is  plenty  of  suitable  work  in  the 
world  for  all  the  men  and  women  in  it  to  do. 

**I  might  say  in  a  world  full  of  lips  that  lack  bread, 
And  of  souls  that  lack  light — there  are  mouths  to  be  fed ; 
There  are  wounds  to  be  healed,  there  is  work  to  be  done." 

The  great  trouble  is  that  most  people  do  not  want  to  work.  They 
wish  to  do  nothing,  and  yet  grumble  if  they  are  not  paid  for  it. 

This  is  the  fault  of  both  men  and  women,  but  more  especially  of 
women,  if  we  are  to  believe  Gail  Hamilton,  who  says : 

"  One  would  suppose  from  what  he  hears  that  the  great  and  crying 
want  of  woman  is  work,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  a  fair  day's  wages 
for  a  fair  day's  work.  This  is  not  so.  What  women  want  is  not 
work,  but  treedom  to  receive  money  without  working.  They  wish 
to  live  like  women  and  be  paid  like  men."  For  this,  she  says,  she 
does  not  blame  them,  for  they  were  made  to  spend  money,  not  to 
earn  it.  "They  take  kindly,  because  instinctively,  to  spending 
money,  and  hardly,  because  enforcedly,  to  earning  it."  But  a  great 
many  women  are  forced  to  earn  money  for  the  support  of  themselves 
and  families,  and,  shame  to  the  name  of  man,  frequently  for  the 
support  of  a  trifling,  drunken  husband.  The  question  comes  up 
whether  she  can  best  do  it  as  a  woman  or  by  unsexing  herself  and 
working  as  a  man,  thereby  running  the  risk  of  becoming  corrupt 
like  man,  and  also  of  losing  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
sterner  sex,  who  are  always  disposed  to  look  kindly  upon  a  woman 
struggling  for  herself. 

We  will  glance  here,  en  passanty  at  female  suffrage,  as  a  means  of 
redress  for  woman's  wrongs.  It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance, 
it  seems  to  me,  not  only  to  women,  but  to  men  and  governments. 
It  is  something  also  which  cannot  be  put  aside  by  jests  or  sneers, 
but  must  be  met  sooner  or  later.  How  the  agitation  will  end  I  can- 
not pretend  to  say.  A  few  years  ago  the  abolition  of  slavery  had 
fewer  advocates  than  the  women  suffrage  has  to-day.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  an  idle  dream  of  fanatics  and  enthusiasts,  yet  be- 
hold the  result. 

It  concerns  the  good  and  wise  men  and  women  of  this  country  to 
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ponder  well  the  enquiry:  Whither  are  we  tending f  What  eftect 
will  it  have  upon  society  when  women  abandon  the  care  of  home 
and  chhildren  for  the  jury  box  and  hustings  ^  That  women  cshu 
vote  as  intelligently  as  most  men,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  is  not  the 
fact  that  should  startle  us.  It  is,  will  it  be  best  for  her  to  do 
so!  Will  it  remedy  any  of  the  evils  of  which  she  complains? 
And,  above  all,  will  she  be  a  more  competent  help-mate  to  man  ! 
Will  she  be  a  better  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  morality?  Will  "Domestic  happiness, 
the  only  bliss  of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall"  be  increased  i 
Will  the  country  be  moved  forward  in  the  path  of  greatness  and 
grandeur  and  purity  more  rapidly  ?  Will  men  be  better,  or  politi- 
cians more  honest!  These  are  all  grave  questions,  pregnant  with 
good  or  evil  to  society.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  close  our  eyes  and 
say,  that  this  thing  cannot  be.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  of 
the  South  have  any  experience  with  this  trouble ;  our  women,  thank 
God  are  women  still. 

**  Soft  as  the  memory  of  buried  love, 
Pure  as  the  prayer  which  childhood  wafts  above." 

They  have  always  kept  aloof  from  the  demoralizing  issues  of  the 
day,  and  I  feel  proud  that  I  can  say  to-night  that  our  Southern 
women  are  the  purest  type  of  women  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 
"  In  that  stillness  which  most  becomes  a  woman,  calm  and  holy,"  the 
Southern  woman  "sitteth  by  the  fire-side  of  the  hearth,  feeding  its 
flame."  May  she  continue  so  to  do,  furnishing  an  example  of 
woman's  du^  to  her  aspiring  Northern  sisters. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  real  women  of  this  country 
to  arise  and  assert  their  rights.  They  are  in  great  danger  of  suffer- 
ing unknown  evils  from  the  work  of  their  progressive  sisters.  I 
say,  let  them  demand  their  rights,  and  contend  for  the  dear  privi- 
lege of  being  women  still.  Let  them  not  relinquish  the  claim  of  be- 
ing justly  designated  the  purest  and  best  part  of  created  things. 
Some  think,  myself  among  the  number,  that  we  have  too  many  vo- 
ters now,  but  if  females  are  added  to  the  list,  there  is  some  danger 
of  our  having  too  few;  for  when  they  become  so  interested  in  poli- 
tics, they  may  pass  a  law  cutting  off  the  supply.  In  connection 
with  this  I  will  read  an  extract  for  the  benefit  of  my  male  hearers, 
showing  them  what  is  probably  in  store  for  them  when  the  strong- 
minded  get  to  making  laws. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  where  women  have  some  rights, 
which,  fortunately  for  some  of  us,  they  do  not  as  yet  have  in  this 
country,  "when  a  child  is  bom  the  mother  presently  goes  to  her 
work,  but  the  father  begins  to  complain,  and  takes  to  his  hammock, 
and  there  he  is  visited  as  though  he  was  sick  and  undergoes  a 
course  of  dieting  which  would  cure  of  the  gout  the  most  replete  of 
Frenchmen.  How  they  can  fast  so  much  and  not  die  of  it  is 
amazing.    When  the  forty  days  are  over  they  invite  their  relations, 
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who,  being  arrived,  before  they  set  to  eating,  hack  the  skiu  of  this 
poor  wretch  with  Agonti  teeth,  and  draw  blood  from  all  parts  of  his 
body  in  such  sort  that,  from  being  sick  from  pure  imagination,  they 
often  make  a  real  patient  of  him.  This,  however,  is  only  the  fish, 
for  now  comes  the  sauce,  which  they  prepare  by  soaking  pepper  in 
water,  making  an  infusion,  with  which  they  wash  him,  giving  him  a 
foretaste  of  that  hot  region  which  we  read  about.  After  this  little 
pleasantry  is  over  they  put  him  back  to  bed,  and  go  and  have  a 
good  time  at  his  expense.  His  troubles,  however,  do  not  end  here, 
for  he  is  kept  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  his  mother-in-law,  or 
some  other  competent  female,  for  six  months  longer.  And  he  dares 
not  grumble,  unless  he  wishes  to  pass  for  a  coward  or  a  wretch." 
This  it  seems  to  me  is  about  as  near  changing  the  relative  positions 
of  the  sexes  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  resulted  in  benefit  to  either  sex. 

Jesting  aside,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  to  redound  to  the  good  of  either  men  or  women.  The  strong- 
minded  women  of  history  have  their  memories  respected  and  loved 
more  for  their  womanly  failings  than  for  their  manly  acts ;  and 
though  we  admite  the  splendid  creation  of  Shakspeare's  Lady 
Macbeth,  we  feel  that  when  she  stoops  to  do  the  dark  deeds  which 
bad  men  recoil  from,  that  she  ceases  to  be  loved  by  her  husband, 
and  he  contemplates  her  with  a  strange  feeling  of  awe,  and  bids 
her  "  bring  forth  men  c  hildren  only,"  evidently  recognizing  that 
women  of  her  sort  were  out  of  place.  Cleopatra,  another  one  of  the 
strong-minded  bad  women, 

**The  serpent  of  old  Nile 
With  her  sweet  betraying  smile/' 

Ambitious  and  wicked  as  she  was,  yet  there  is  a  kind  and  forgiving 
feeling  for  her  when  we  think  of  her  love  for  Mark  Anthony;  and 
we  know  that  she  must  have  been  a  real  women  or  she  never  could 
have  excited  the  passion  in  any  man's  breast  that  he  felt  for  her. 
If  the  object  of  life  is  to  make  us  all  better  and  purer,  so  that  we 
may  be  fitted  for  the  next  world,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  right 
for  women  to  vote  could  help  us  on.  The  great  probability  is  that 
she  would  sink  down  to  man's  moral  level,  instead  of  raising  him  up 
to  hers.  The  experience  of  the  world  is,  that  when  women  and  men 
come  in  frequent  contact  with  vice  and  immorality,  that  it  soon 
ceases  to  excite  their  disgust  or  aversion. 

**  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face. 
We  first  abhor,  then  endure,  then  embrace." 

The  most  probable  consequence  will  be,  if  female  suflBrage  pre- 
vails, the  best  men  and  women  would  keep  away  from  the  polls,  and 
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the  worst  of  both  sexes  would  get  into  power,  and  rule  to  the  great 
detriment  of  society. 

By  some  one  it  has  been  said  that  the  American  ideal  of  woman 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  one,  the  eleven  manager,  the  other  the  stump 
orator.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  we  have  a  large  class  of 
large-hearted  and  large-brained  women  who  belong  to  neither  class, 
"whose  idealism  lifts  them  above  buck-wheat  cakes  and  female  suf- 
frage, investing  the  subject  of  sexual  relationship  with  that  feeling 
of  sanctity  so  essential  to  our  welfare  and  happiness.  "  Painful  as 
it  is  to  make  the  confession,  we  must  admit  that,  through  the  vagne 
and  impetuous  restlessness,  the  extreme  thirst  for  superficiality,  and 
the  tendency  towards  indolence  coupled  with  almost  total  disregard 
for  modesty  which  characterizes  modern  women  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  numerous  vitiated  propensities  which  characterize  man  on 
the  other,  we  are  in  this  respect  very  far  from  being  in  a  healthy 
state  of  progress.  To  the  superficial  and  frivolous,  the  ideal  char- 
acter of  sexual  attachment  may  change,  chamelion-like,  from  time 
to  time ;  but  to  those  who  have  insight  enough  to  look  below  the 
surface,  there  is  but  one  consistent  method  of  interpretation,  based 
on  the  profoundest  workings  of  psychological  law.'* 

The  clamorers  for  female  suffrage  spring  from  those  superficial 
observers,  men  and  women,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  hold  the  mar- 
riage vow  in  contempt,  and  also  not  only  believe  in  the  absolute 
equality  of  the  sexes,  but  in  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  them. 
But  as  I  am  no  politician,  I  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  another 
division  of  my  subject — women  as  doctors.  Before  I  say  anything 
on  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  no  preju- 
dice against  female  doctors. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question,  which  occurred  last  spring  in 
San  Francisco  before  the  American  Medical  Association,  I  stated, 
to  the  great  amazement  of  some  of  my  friends,  that  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  consult  with  a  respectable  and  regularly  graduated 
female  physician.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  add  that  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  it  is  not  woman's  province.  It  is  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, of  a  great  many  good  women  and  men,  that  if  there  is  any 
profession  for  which  females  are  peculiarly  adapted,  it  is  medicine. 
One  great  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  they  are  the  most  numer- 
ous class  of  patients.  Unfortunately  for  the  sex,  Nature  has  fitted 
them  more  especially  for  patients  than  it  has  for  doctors.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  woman  was  peculiarly  intended  by  Nature  as  a 
physician,  that  during  the  last  six  thousand  years  she  would  have 
created  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  her  transcendent  abilities 
in  this  line.  Yet,  during  this  long  time,  scarcely  one  has  left  any 
record  as  a  general  practitioner.  Two  in  France,  Madame  Lachap- 
pelle,  and  her  pupil,  Boivin,  have  left  imperishable  names  in  one 
branch.  They  both,  however,  were  connected  with  large  charitable 
institutions,  and  their  reputations  were  gained  more  in  these  than 
in  general  practice.    In  searching  for  the  authors  who  have  proven 
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themselves  real  benefactors  to  the  female  race,  and  who  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  Gynaecological  Medicine  upon  a  sure 
foundation,  we  find  no  females.  Our  own  Sims  probably  stands 
foremost.  And  Alabama  should  be  proud  to  know  that  his  first 
honors  were  won  upon  her  soil.  Our  State  can  well  boast  of  having 
contributed  as  much  to  the  relief  of  suffering  females  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe.  With  her  Sims,  Bozeman  and  Nott,  she  has 
three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  department  of  Gynaecology. 

I  say  again,  if  woman  is  so  peculiarly  constituted  for  a  physician, 
it  is  passing  strange  that  she  has  been  so  long  in  proving  it.  I 
believe  there  has  been  no  laws  prohibiting  her  studying  medicine, 
certainly  none  prohibiting  her  from  preparing  herself  for  practice 
upon  her  own  sex. 

Physicians,  as  a  class,  are  large-hearted  and,  I  might  say  with 
propriety,  large-minded  men,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would 
entertain  an  unfounded  prejudice  for  or  against  anything  without  a 
good  reason.  Yet  I  doubt  if  there  be  one  doctor  before  me  to-night 
who  would  be  willing  to  see  his  wife,  daughter,  or  sister  begin  any 
preparation  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  profession  as  a  practi- 
tioner of  medicine. 

Few  students,  I  imagine,  can  be  found  who  would  fancy  carrying 
their  sweethearts  or  sisters  with  them  into  the  nauseous  dissecting 
room  or  the  dead  house  of  a  hospital.  But  it  is  to  these  places  they 
are  compelled  to  go  if  they  would  become  educated  physicians. 
Mentally,  I  do  not  doubt  that  women  are  just  as  capable  of 
mastering  the  science  of  Medicine  as  men  are.  That,  however,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  the  question  to  be  decided ;  it  is,  whether  or  not 
it  is  expedient  or  best  for  them  to  enter  the  profession  ? 

Will  it  minister  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  ^  Or  can  a 
practitioner  of  medicine  Mfill  her  duties  as  wife  and  mother  (for  I 
contend  that  is  and  was  the  great  object  of  her  creation)  better  or 
as  well  as  if  she  were  attending  to  the  ordinary  household  affairs 
which  she  has  proved  herself  most  competent  to  take  care  of  since 
the  world  began  ?  Of  course,  there  will  be  difference  of  opinion 
upon  these  points,  and  1  may  be  wrong,  still  I  must  think  that 
woman  is  going  beyond  her  sphere,  when  she  enters  the  field  as  a 
general  practitioner  of  medicine.  As  I  have  said  bofoire  in  regard 
to  other  pursuits,  when  she  sets  herself  up  as  a  doctor  We  must  do 
so  as  a  man,  and  be  prepared  to  do  battle  with  giants,    x^ 

Since  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present,  the  science  of  Medi- 
cine has  been  gradually  but  steadily  advancing  forward  and 
upwards,  conferring  more  benefits  and  useful  discoveries  for  the  good 
of  the  human  race  than  any  other  or  all  other  professions  together. 
Persecuted  and  misunderstood  from  without  and  within,  yet  we 
have  succeeded  in  erecting,  by  self-sacrifice  of  mental  and  bodily 
comforts,  a  temple  under  whose  shadow  all  lovers  and  promoters  of 
tlie  welfare  of  humanity  can  rest.  Our  science  embraces  all  other 
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sciences.    It  is,  or  should  be,  the  grand  arcana  of  human  knowledge, 
by  means  of  which 

"  We  behold  the  world's  creation, 
How  in  his  cradle  first  he  fostered  was, 
And  judge  of  nature's  cunning  operation." 

None  but  the  best,  and  the  purest,  and  the  most  intelligent  have 
any  business  seeking  admission  into  its  folds.  And  I  would 
admonish  the  people  to  think  well  upon  this  point.  When  they  are 
sick  they  wish  to  trust  themselves  to  the  care  of  a  g6od  physician ; 
yet  they  use  no  effort  to  inform  themselves  as  to  what  should  con- 
stitute a  doctor,  and  their  wise  legislators,  in  this  State  at  least, 
acting  in  conformity,  it  is  supposed,  to  their  wishes,  only  have  to 
have  any  bill  presented  to  them  (no  matter  as  to  its  merits)  in  which 
the  name  of  doctor  occurs,  and  it  is  immediately  consigned  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets. 

This  spirit  is  most  unfortunate,  not  for  the  profession,  but  for  the 
interest  of  the  people  themselves.  They  are  the  ones  w^ho  pay  for 
all  the  evils  of  quackery,  while  pecuniarily  I  believe  the  regular 
I)hysician  is  benefitted. 

But  to  return.  We  have  granted  that  woman  is  capable  of  grasp- 
ing the  multifarious  details  of  medicine.  Now  she  enters  the  field 
as  a  rival  to  her  male  brother  for  practice.  Again  chivalry  must 
give  way,  for  she  is  acting  the  part  of  a  man  and  she  must  stand  or 
fall  upon  her  own  intrinsic  merits  as  a  physician.  Success  is  the 
great  criterion  of  merit  in  all  business,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
reasons  why  a  man  will  succeed  better  as  a  doctor  than  a  woman. 
Aside  from  the  mental  strain,  there  is  more  physical  work  than 
pertains  to  any  other  of  the  learned  professions.  No  calling  requires 
a  head  so  cool,  or  a  hand  so  steady  as  ours.  We  must  be  calm,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  must  show  ourselves  sympathetic.    We  must  be 

"  Men  who  suppress  their  feelings,  but  who  feel 
The  painful  symptoms  they  delight  to  heal, 
Patient  in  all  their  trials,  they  sustain 
The  starts  of  passion,  the  reproach  of  pain. 
With  hearts  affected,  but  with  looks  serene, 
Glad  if  a  hope  should  rise  from  nature's  strife 
To  aid  their  skill,  and  save  the  lingering  life; 

To  the  physicians  of  the  soul  and  these 
Turn  the  distressed  for  safety  and  for  peace." 

When  life  and  death  hang  upon  a  single  thread,  and  friends  and 
relatives  with  tear  bedim  med  eyes,  are  watching  every  expression 
and  motion  of  the  physician  to  see  if  they  can  read  the  fate  of  their 
loved  ones,  when  the  slightest  mistake  would  be  fatal,  the  great 
necessity  for  a  cool  brain  and  steady  nerves  can  be  appreciated.  In 
the  presence  of  the  grim  monster,  at  all  times  terrible,  there  is  no 
time  for  hysteria,  and  a  nervous  spell  on  the  part  of  the  physician 
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might  be  fatal  to  the  patient.  It  is  a  well  known  physiological  law 
that  for  near  half  the  time,  say  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  out  of 
thirty,  females  are  subject  to  nervous  depression  or  excitation,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  over  which  they  absolutely  have  no 
control,  frequently  unfitting  them  for  any  pursuit  requiring  bodily 
or  mental  toil.  Though  she  may  nerve  herself  to  do  her  part  when 
by  the  bedside  of  her  own  loved  ones,  yet  it  is  not  believed  that  her 
nervous  system  would  be  suflScient  to  withstand  the  terrible  strain 
that  she  would  have  to  undergo  as  a  physician.  The  constant  fight 
with  death  in  all  its  shapes  and  hideousness,  and  come  when  or  how 
it  may,  is  always  humiliating  to  the  physician. 

**  Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  death ! 
Come  to  the  mother  when  she  feels, 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-born^s  breath; 
Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke 
And  crowded  cities  wail  the  stroke; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm. 
With  banquet  song  and  dance  and  wine ; 
And  thou  art  terrible:  the  tear. 
The  grave,  the  knell,  the  pail,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  dream,  or  know,  or  fear 
Of  agonies  are  thine.*' 

Scenes  like  these  are  constantly  being  encountered  by  the  physi- 
cian, and  though  his  heart  may  be  bleeding,  and  his  eye  ready  to 
overrun  with  the  sympathetic  tear,  yet  he  must  show  no  excitement, 
lest  the  feeble  spark  may  become  extinct  and  the  bridal  chamber  be 
vacant,  or  the  mother  miss  the  precious  burden  from  her  arms.  It 
may  be  said  by  some  that  women  are  capable  of  undergoing  more 
mental  suffering  than  men,  but  I  think  this  is  a  mistake,  unless  it 
be  when  her  affections  come  into  play,  and  she  has  to  exercise  great 
self-control  on  account  of  the  love  she  bears  some  one,  and  then  the 
suffeting  and  nervous  prostration  comes  afterward.  Man  with  his 
coarser  brain,  and  less  impressible  nervous  system,  can  witness 
scenes  with  perfect  coolness  that  would  blanch  the  cheeks  and  make 
the  hearts  of  most  women  stand  still. 

No  woman  can  control  her  nervous  system.  And  I  care  not  how 
strong-minded  or  progressive  she  is,  she  is  subject  and  governed  by 
peculiar  conditions,  which  do  not  apply  to  man.  Hysteria  is  second 
nature  to  them;  the  best  and  the  worst  are  alike  subject  to  it,  as  all 
medical  men  know,  and  though  the  truth  may  be  unpalatable,  it  is 
the  truth  nevertheless.  Of  course  they  cannot  help  themselves^  for 
it  depends  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  which  nature  has  given 
them.  A  great  many  people  believe  that  hysteria  is  a  purely  imag- 
inary affection,  over  which  the  patient  should  or  could  have  control. 
It  is  a  great  mistake.  Some  of  the  purest  and  best — yes,  and  the 
most  intellectual — women  I  have  ever  known  have  betMi  sufferers 
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from  it.  It  is  a  most  frequent  symptom  or  aecompaniment  of  other 
diseases.  And  of  course  it  always  unfits  a  woman  for  any  business 
requiring  strong  concentration  of  mind.  The  married  and  the 
unmarried  are  alike  liable  to  this  truly  protean  aifection,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  symptom.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  excite- 
ment and  exposure  of  a  physician's  life  would  not  only  be  a 
predisposing  but  an  exciting  cause  for  these  attacks,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  course  at  such  times  she  would  not  be  a  safe  practitioner 
of  medicine. 

Michelet  says,  and  very  truly  (and  he  is  no  doctor) :  "Keal  work- 
men, who  know  that  a  good  start  is  always  important,  often  all 
important,  also  know  that  a  job  which  is  often  interrupted  does  not 
amount  to  much  in  the  end.  Woman,  so  often  interrupted  by  sick- 
ness, is  a  very  bad  worker.  Her  changeable  constitution,  the 
constant  renewing  which  forms  the  basis  of  her  existence,  does  not 
admit  her  to  apply  herself  long  to  any  one  thing.''  Will  they  be 
acceptable  as  physicians  !  A  physician's  success  depends  in  a  gre.at 
measure  upon  the  confidence  that  he  can  succeed  in  inspiring  his 
patients  with.  He  or  she  who  depends  upon  drugs  entirely  will 
meet  with  poor  success.  When  we  are  sick,  we  wish  a  doctor  whose 
very  presence  nerves  us  and  acts  as  a  salutary  stimulus  to  our 
minds.  This  is  the  case  with  men,  but  more  especially  with  females. 
A  woman  turns  instinctively  to  man  if  she  is  in  trouble;  it  is  nature 
for  her  to  do  so.  She  trusts  her  i)hysician  as  confidingly  as  she 
trusts  her  priest.  He  frequently  is  the  repository  of  her  little 
mental  troubles  (not  uncommonly  depending  upon  some  physical 
cause),  she  goes  to  him  for  advice  and  trusts  him  when  she  would 
never  think  of  trusting  a  female.  To  say  that  the  doctor  should  be 
worthy  of  all  this  faith  and  confidence  is  not  enough.  He  should 
be  pure  as  the  purest,  alike  above  temptation  and  suspicion. 

As  I  have  said  in  another  part  of  this  address,  if  I  know  my  own 
heart,  I  have  no  narrow  prejudice  against  female  doctors.  At  the 
same  time,  I  venerate  the  name  of  woman.  And  I  wish,  for  the 
good  of  both  sexes,  for  the  broad  distinction  which  has  always  been 
to  remain  between  them.  Woman's  strength  and  safety  is  in  her 
womanhood,  and  a  true  man  will  always  respect  it.  Her  great 
danger  is  from  herself.  In  her  vain  efforts  to  ape  the  ways  of  man, 
she  is  running  the  risk  of  demoralizing  both,  for  when  men  cease  to 
treat  and  respect  woman  as  woman  her  moral  influence  will  be  gone, 
and,  without  her  influence  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality, 
sin  would  hold  high  carnival  in  the  world,  and  all  intellectual  and 
moral  advancement  will  be  at  an  end.  Men  left  to  themselves, 
without  the  refining  hand  of  woman,  would  soon  degenerate  into 
little  less  than  brutes.  And  it  is  from  this  degradation,  alike  detri- 
mental to  both  sexes,  that  I  wish  woman  to  save  us.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  we  are  too  far  advanced  in  civilization  for  anything  of 
this  sort  to  happen.  No  civilization  is  permanent  if  the  moral  part 
of  humanity  is  not  also  educated  and  perfected.    It  is  in  this  par- 
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ticular  field  that  woman's  work  lies.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for 
her  to  do,  and  of  the  kind  that  is  elevating  and  useful  to  both  sexes. 
How  much  more  benefit  to  suffering  humanity  was  Florence  Night- 
ingale, acting  the  part  of  a  gentle  and  ministering  angel  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  than  she  would  have  been  had  she  gone  to 
them  with  probe  and  scalpel. 

Woman  has  her  place  in  the  sick  chamber  which  can  not  be  filled 
by  man.  She  sheds  a  halo  of  soft  light  around  it,  and  circumvents 
the  sick  room  with  innumerable  comforts  and  pleasures  that  the 
more  material  man  never  thinks  of  until  he  sees  them.  There  is  an 
indescribable  something  about  woman  as  nurse,  that  is  as  far  supe- 
rior to  man  as  Heaven  is  to  earth.  What  man  could  act  the  part 
of  a  good  Sister  of  Charity  ?  How  much  more  congenial  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  feelings  of  the  sick  soldier  is  the  following  picture  of  a 
good  sister,  as  she  goes  to  the  bedside  of  a  poor  wounded  boy,  than 
she  would  have  been,  had  she  gone  as  a  mere  doctor,  to  dress  his 
wounds, 

**  A  pale  woman  enters, 

As  wan  as  the  lamp^s  waning  light  which  concentrates 

Its  dull  glare  upon  her,— with  eyes  dim  and  demure. 

There  all  in  8  slumberous  and  shadowy  glimmer, 

The  slumberer  sees  that  still  form  float  on, 

And  feels  faintly  aware  that  he  is  not  alone. 

She  is  flitting  before  him,  she  pauses,  she  stands 

By  his  bedside,  all  silent.    She  lays  her  white  hands 

On  the  brow  of  the  boy.    A  light  finger  is  pressing 

Softly,  softly,  the  sore  wounds ;  the  hot,  blood-stained  dressing 

Slips  from  them.    A  comforting  quietude  steals 

Thro^  the  racked  weary  frame  ;  and  throughout  he  feels 

The  slow  sense  of  a  merciful,  mild  neighborhood. 

Something  smooths  the  tossed  pillow.    Beneath  a  gray  hood 

Of  rough  serge,  two  intense  tender  eyes  are  bent  over  him. 

It  is  surely  death's  angel,  life's  last  vigil  keeping ! 

A  soft  voice  says,  sleep, 

And  he  sleeps  ;  he  is  sleeping." 

In  the  mean  time  the  gentle  care  of  the  good  sister  is  changing 
everything  around  his  tent,  and  when  he  wakes,  half  dreaming,  and 
feeling  the  delicious  sense  of  comfort  that  she  has  brought  to  him, 
he  asks,  "  What  art  thou,  blessed  dream  of  a  saintly  and  minister- 
ing spirit  I 

'* A  whisper  serene, 

Slid  softer  than  silence  ;  the  soeur  seraphim, 
A  poor  sister  of  charity,  shun  to  inquire 
Aught  farther,  young  soldier,       *       *       sleej). 

And  he  sleeps,  he  is  sleeping. 

He  awakened  again  when  the  dawn  was  just  steeping 
The  skies  with  chill  splendor.    And  there  never  flitting, 
Never  flitting,  that  vision  of  mercy  was  sitting. 
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Then  as  life  itself  seemed  to  be  slowly  returniug  to  the  poor 
wounded  boy,  brought  back  by  the  kind  ministration  of  this  gentle 
nurse,  who  silently  has  been  making  the  rude  tent  comfortable,  he 
imagines  that  she  is  an  angel,  but  she  says  she  is 

**One 
Who  is  not  of  the  living,  nor  yet  of  the  dead  ; 

To  thee,  and  to  others  alive  yet       *       *       * 

So  long  as  there  liveth  the  poor  gift  in  me 

Of  this  ministration  to  them  and  to  thee. 

Dead  in  all  things  beside     *    *    *    a  nun  hath  no  nation. 

Wherever  man  suffers,  or  woman  may  soothe. 

There  her  land,  there  her  kindred.        *       *       * 

And  he  hears,  as  it  were,  between  smiling  and  weeping 

The  calm  voice  say — Sleep, 

And  he  sleeps,  he  is  sleeping/^ 

How  many  of  our  brave  boys  who  have  so  recently  passed  through 
the  horrors  of  the  battle-field,  and  the  hospital,  will  have  their 
minds  carried  back  in  igrateful  remembrance  of  the  kind  sisters. 
The  picture  drawn  above  may  be  a  little  poetical,  but  it  shows 
woman's  mission  in  part,  and  is  a  just  tribute  to  the  noble  sisters, 
who  are  willing,  not  only  to  lose  their  natioHality,  but  also  their 
lives,  for  the  good  of  suffering  humanity.  It  is  well  for  us  to  in- 
quire if  this  great  cry  on  the  part  of  woman  to  assume  man's  work 
is  not  really  a  sign  of  retrogression  and  demoralization  of  the  sex, 
or  rather  of  society !  For  we  And  going  hand  in  hand  with  the 
questions  we  have  been  considering  to-night,  other  issues  which  are 
of  momentous  import  to  the  human  race.  The  marriage  tie  is 
looked  upon,  by  most  of  these  people  who  are  advocating  woman's 
rights,  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  the  more  refined  doctrine  of 
affinity  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that  sacred  institution.  Infant 
murder  is  considered  no  crime.  And  recent  developments  in  some 
of  our  large  Northern  cities  show  that  it  has  reached  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  that  it  has  almost  sapped  the  foundation  of  good  society 
itself.  Women  are  the  most  frequent  culprits,  and  if  the  profession 
should  unfortunately  be  flooded  with  female  doctors,  I  fear  that  the 
awful  crime  of  infanticide  would  increase,  for  though  murder  is  mur- 
der, committed  at  whatever  stage  of  infantile  life,  few  female  doc- 
tors would  probably  be  able  to  resist  the  appeals  of  a  fallen  sister, 
particularly  if  backed  up  by  the  cunning  of  a  bad  man. 

I  say  that  it  is  where  these  demoralizing  sins  prevail  most,  that 
we  hear  the  loudest  cries  for  woman's  rights,  and  it  is  there  also 
where  men  have  least  respect  for  women.  Woman's  great  strength 
and  safety  is  in  the  institution  of  marriage;  and  everything  she 
does  to  lessen  men's  respect  and  love  for  her,  weakens  it,  and  makes 
her  rights  more  precarious  ;  for  without  the  home  influence  which 
marriage  brings,  men  will  become  selfish  and  brutal ;  and  then 
away  go  woman's  rights,  for  in  all  countries  where  the  men  are  bes- 
tialized,  women  suffer  untold  wrongs,  acting  the  part  of  a  beast  of 
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burden,  instead  of  being  the  light  of  the  household.  Women 
should  be  educated  to  the  highest  degree,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically,  for  they  are  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for  the  good 
and  bad  deeds  of  the  world. 

I  believe  if  we  could  have  a  land  of  pure,  cultivated  christian 
women,  we  would  also,  as  a  natural  consequence,  have  one  of  culti- 
vated christian  gentlemen. 

In  such  a  land  we  would  never  hear  of  woman's  rights,  for  both 
sexes  would  move  in  perfect  accord. 

Our  whole  social  system  at  present  is  entirely  and  radically  wrong. 
Our  girls  are  brought  up  in  perfect  ignorance  of  all  hygienic  laws. 
They  are  not  educated  with  the  great  end  in  view  that  they  are  to 
become  the  mothers  and  teachers  of  men,  who  are  to  rule  the  world. 
In  choosing  husbands  no  regard  is  paid  to  physical  or  mental  health, 
and  we  frequently  find  that  the  weak  and  nervous  female  has  been 
permitted  to  marry  a  weak-brained,  rickety  man.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  world  is  being  peopled  by  a  race  of  sickly-minded,  de- 
bilitated men  and  women.  It  is  from  the  minds  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures that  a  great  many  of  these  fantastic  notions  spring.  And  a 
great  many  of  the  immoral  actions  of  mankind  arise  from  physical 
causes  that  ought  and  might  be  avoided.  Much  depends  upon  our 
profession.  And  we  may  well  inquire,  how  much  responsibility  rests 
upon  us,  for  many  of  the  evils  with  which  humanity  is  cursed  !  It 
is  our  duty  to  teach  the  people  the  common  laws  of  hygiene  ;  to  in- 
form them  that  mental,  moral,  and  bodily  defects  can  be  and  are 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  That  only  from  a 
sound  body  can  you  expect  the  most  perfect  mental  work.  Above 
all,  we  must  teach  them  that  the  purity  and  well  being  of  the  hu- 
man race  depends  upon  the  kind  of  mothers  from  whom  we  draw 
our  being.  Let  us  strive  to  have  woman  elevated,  educated,  and 
purified.  Let  her  stand  forth  and  claim  the  great  right  of  educa- 
ting and  training  her  children  for  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  im- 
mortality  in  the  next. 

God  grant  that  the  influence  of  all  mothers  may  be  felt  and 
remembered,  as  some  of  us  remember  ours  to-night ;  not  as  stump 
orators  or  female  doctors,  but  as  our  good  angels,  breathing  the 
spirit  of  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  protection  and  guidance  of 
their  wayward  boys.    This  is  the  kind  of  influence  that  will  last, 

"  Which  brings  back  his  boyhood  upon  it,  until 
The  mind^s  ruined  crevices  graciously  fill 
With  music  and  memory." 

And  in  long  years  after,  the  little  prayer  taught  by  our  mothers 
recur  to  us,  frequently  making  us  better  for  the  sake  of  that  mother, 
whom  we  feel  sure  is  in  Heaven.  The  purer  and  better  men  get, 
the  lighter  will  be  the  load  of  woman.  Her  clamois  for  her  rights 
in  the  halls  of  legislation  or  the  profession,  will  never  benefit  her,  if 
she  gains  what  she  is  claiming. 
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"  Wouaan  is  not  undeveloped  man, 

But  divers ;  could  we  make  her  as  the  man 

Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this. 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference ; 

Yet  in  the  long  years,  liker  must  they  grow  ; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness,  and  in  moral  light ; 

Nor  loose  the  wrestling  throes  that  throw  the  world  ; 

She  mental  breadth  nor  fail  in  child  ward  care ; 

More  as  the  double  natured  poet  each; 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words  ; 

And  so  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  time 

Sit  side  by  side,  full  summed  in  all  their  powers 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to  be 

Self-reverencing  each,  and  reverencing  each 

Distinct  in  individualities ; 

But  like  each  other,  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  man. 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals  chaste  and  calm, 

Then  springs  the  growing  race  of  human  kind  ; 

May  these  things  be." 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DISEASES, OF  AUTAUGA  COUNTY. 

By  T.  G.  HOWARD,  M.  D.,  of  Autaugavillk. 


The  path  of  duty  should  be  regarded  as  the  path  of  pleasure,  yet 
often,  as  now,  its  pursuit  is  checked  by  difficulty  and  discourage- 
ment. Having  been  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  report  on  the  disease  of  Autauga  County,  and  while  disposed 
to  yield  obedience  to  its  requirements,  I  have  very  little  material  to 
contribute  to  the  general  good.  I  cannot,  however,  allow  this  fact 
to  deter  me,  since  any  refusal  may  allow  a  license  to  others  to  do 
likewise  who  have  better  opportunities  to  give  interest  and  instruc- 
tion to  our  annual  meetings.  My  locality  is  an  isolated  one,  and  I 
will  have  to  confine  my  report  to  personal  observation  alone. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1871,  but  few  cases 
were  under  treatment.  Some  cases  of  pneumonia,  catarrhal  fever 
and  chronic  chill  and  fever  presented  themselves,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, yielded  to  the  ordinary  plan  of  management.  A  case  of  men- 
ingitis came  under  my  observation,  which  was  not  wholly  without 
special  interest.  The  subject  was  a  child  about  nine  months  old, 
who  ten  days  previous  to  my  visit,  had  fallen  from  the  door,  produ- 
cing some  contusion  of  the  forehead  as  the  only  mark  of  injury. 
Some  hours  afterwards  the  child  became  fretful,  frequently  placing 
its  hand  to  the  injured  side  of  the  head  and  manifested  some  ner- 
vous excitability.  These  symptoms  increased  until  I  was  called  to  see 
the  case.  The  bruise  had  disappeared,  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye  was 
smaller  than  that  of  the  injured  side — both  eyes  slightly  injected, — 
pulse  70  and  rather  oppressed,  bowels  constipated,  although  purga- 
tive medicines  had  been  administered.  Suspecting  the  symptoms 
to  be  the  results  of  the  fall  and  fearing  the  brain  had  suffered  to 
some  extent,  I  ordered  J  gr.  calomel  every  third  hour,  with  2  gr.  do- 
ses of  bromide  of  potash  at  intervals  of  three  hours  during  restless- 
ness. 

On  my  return  found  the  child  had  spent  a  quiet  night,  bowels  had 
acted  well  and  general  condition  favorable ;  continued  bromide  potash. 

Second  day. — Found  my  patient  worse,  pulse  105,  restless  for  past 
twelve  hours,  and  during  the  last  few  was  having  slight  convulsions 
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at  intervals  of  an  hour,  especially  on  the  left  side,  the  pupil  of  left 
eye  small  and  insensible  to  light,  the  head  was  thrown  back  and  ap- 
peared to  give  pain  when  moved.  Notwithstanding  the  objection  to 
blistering  children  so  young,  I  ventured  to  apply  one  to  the  upper 
spine,  and  continued  the  use  of  potash  as  already  mentioned.  In 
the  afternoon  the  blister  had  drawn  well,  the  child  was  quiet,  pulse 
95,  the  pupil  of  left  eye  still  contracted,  but  not  so  much,  with  occa- 
sional strabismus. 

Fourth  Day. — During  the  morning  it  seemed  to  be  doing  well, 
(nursed  some  little)  and  continued  so  until  8  p.  m.,  when  on  being 
suddenly-  aroused  was  seized  with  a  convulsion,  which  returned 
every  half-hour  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  death  ensued. 

From  March  the  first  until  Julj^  we  had  a  season  of  comparative 
health.  Parotitis  prevailed,  and  was  accompanied  with  many 
instances  of  metastasis — the  right  testicle  being  almost  without  ex 
ception  the  part  affected.  In  one  case,  the  tendency  was  to  the 
brain,  which  readily  yielded  to  ia  full  dose  of  calomel  and  blister  to 
cervical  spine.  The  cases  of  orchitis  were  treated  with  calomel, 
either  as  a  purge  or  alterative,  veratrum  and  aconite  to  allay  arterial 
excitement,  and  warm  fomentations  locally;  all  yielded  readily  to 
the  agencies  employed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  months  of  March,  April 
and  May  we  had  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

About  the  middle  of  June  dry,  hot  weather  began,  continuing  to 
the  last  of  August.  Coincident  with  the  dry  weather,  a  prevalence 
of  malarial  disease,  from  the  mildest  intermittent  to  its  most  perni- 
cious types,  manifested  itself.  In  this  locality  we  rarely  have  much 
fever  before  August,  and  it  is  usually  restricted  to  an  area  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  Alabama  Eiver.  But,  during  the  season 
under  review,  the  continued  dry,  hot  weather  so  suddenly  succeed- 
ing the  continuous  rains  produced  chill  and  fever  in  localities  where 
they  had  hitherto  been  strangers.  Some  of  the  most  pernicious 
forms  of  fever  occurred  in  our  pine  lands,  remote  from  the  river  or 
other  water  courses.  Miasmatic  diseases  continued  during  August 
and  September,  with  a  gradual  abatement  towards  the  close  of  the 
latter  month.  Congestion  was  an  element  in  more  cases  than  usual 
during  these  months,  the  brain  being  the  most  susceptible  organ. 
I  saw  several  cases  of  meningitis  within  this  period,  one  only  termi- 
nating fatally.  Believing  that  the  miasmatic  influences  predomi- 
nated in  these  cases,  I  ventured  upon  the  free  use  of  quinme,  and  the 
favorable  result  indicated  the  correctness  of  the  view.  That  its  use 
should  be  cautiously  watehed  will  not  admit  of  doubt,  but  when 
meningitis  occurs  during  our  malarial  periods  and  is  accompanied 
by  evidences  of  diurnal  exacerbation,  the  propriety  of  its  prudent 
use  readily  suggests  itself,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  prescribe 
it  under  proper  restrictions.  Morphine,  too,  has  served  a  good  pur- 
pose to  allay  restlessness.    When  unaccompanied  with  a  dry  tongue 
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and  skin  there  was  no  tendency  to  stupor.  In  one  case  where  there 
was  extreme  restlessness  and  a  dry,  hot  skin,  I  used  the  bromide 
potash  with  the  chloral  hydrate  with  very  satisfactory  results.  If 
the  theory  held  by  some  be  true,  that  chloral  produces  its  anodyne 
effects  by  diminishing-the  caliber  of  the  smaller  cerebral  blood  ves- 
sels, thus  detracting  from  the  amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
brain,  it  would  certainly  prove  a  potent  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
cerebral  diseases.  I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  embrace  the  the- 
ory until  experience  is  more  extended  and  satisfactory. 

The  month  of  October  presented  but  one  case  of  interest — a  case 
of  hjemorrhagic  fever.  The  subject  was  a  youug  man  about 
eighteen,  whom  I  saw  in  twelve  hours  after  the  first  discharge  of 
bloody  urine.  I  found  him  quiet  with  nothing  remarkable  in  his 
condition  or  appearance,  save  an  occasional  discharging  of  urine, 
each  becoming  less  and  less  sanguinious.  Anticipating  a  chill  with- 
in twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  I  gave  five  grains  quinine,  to  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  two  hours,  also  at  same  intervals,  gave  ten  drops 
spirits  turpentine.  During  the  night  gave  calomel,  podophylin  and 
extract  hyoscyamus  one  full  dose.  The  following  morning  there  was 
no  paroxysm  as  expected,  bowels  were  moved  during  the  night  two 
or  three  times,  pulse  85,  compressible  and  small,  extremities  cool, 
restless  with  frequent  sighing,  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting,  eyes 
yellow  and  skin  of  a  bronze  color,  urine  still  unchanged  in  color. 
Continued  turpentine  with  a  little  toddy,  also  one  or  two  grains  of 
quinine  every  fourth  hour,  applied  frictions  of  turpentine  to  the  spine 
and  ordered  mustard  bath  to  the  extremities.  Afternoon — patient 
no  better,  pulse  very  feeble,  112,  surface  cold,  vomiting  a  fluid  of  an 
indigo  color  with  smaller  flakes  of  darker  color,  urine  very  dark 
with  sediment  resembling  broken  clots  of  blood,  increased  sighing 
and  much  delirium,  bowels  quiet.  Since  morning  ordered  brandy 
with  aromatic  spirits  ammonia,  at  usual  intervals,  a  dose  of  oil  at 
night,  frictions  and  rubefacients. 

Third  day. — Pulse  weaker,  otherwise  without  change;  continued 
treatment. 

Fourth  day. — Urine  scanty  and  thick,  delirious,  quite  restless. 
Gave  chloroform  20  drops,  laudanum  8,  to  be  repeated  every  two 
hours.  After  the  fourth  dose  was  taken  evidences  of  reaction  were 
visible,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  his  condition  was  much 
improved,  although  the  kidneys  had  not  resumed  their  wonted  func- 
tions; a  few  doses  of  fluid  extract  buchu  were  given  with  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  case  progressed  favorably  for  nearly  a  week ; 
he  then  became  extremely  irritable  and,  although  forbidding  exam- 
ination, I  had  reason  to  believe  he  suffered  under  tonsilitis,  an  erup- 
tion similar  to  scarlatina  covered  the  body^  and  some  small  sores 
about  the  hands  and  mouth,  noticeable  but  msignificent  during  his 
entire  sickness,  now  assumed  an  angry  appearance.  I  was  unable 
to  get  him  to  take  food  or  medicines,  and  after  lingering  several 
days  he  died. 
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Some  few  cases  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  constituted 
"  our  stock  in  trade''  during  November. 

In  December,  meningitis  made  it  appearance,  confined,  however, 
to  one  or  two  farms.  With  but  one  exception  the  disease  was  con- 
fiued  to  negroes,  and  generally  to  children,  none,  however,  under 
eight  years  of  age.  The  manner  of  living  doubtless  had  much  to 
do  with  the  disease,  as  it  was  noticeable  that  in  every  house  where 
the  disease  occurred,  one  farm,  there  was  near  it  a  pen  of  hogs  con- 
fined to  fatten.  Full  doses  of  calomel  and  strong  counter  irritation 
had  more  effect  than  other  agent?  in  alleviating  symptoms,  yet  they 
did  not  cure.  With  one  exception  every  case  died.  Some,  six  or 
eight  in  all,  within  forty -eight  hours  after  the  first  attack,  one  case 
within  six  hours.  One  case  was  relieved  of  the  disease  but  died 
from  supervention  of  pneumonia,  while  the  only  case  that  fully 
recovered  did  so  after  a  like  attack. 

Since  December  several  other  cases  have  fallen  under  my  care, 
and  I  have  treated  them  successfully  with  blisters,  calomel  and 
morphine.  I  have  also  used  chloral,  but  nothing  very  encouraging 
has  resulted  from  its  use. 
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By  R.  T.  ABERNETHY,  M.  D.,  op  Tuscumbia. 


Owing  to  continued  bad  health,  I  have  not  been  able  to  practice 
medicine,  and  consequently  have  nothing  to  report,  except  my  own 
case.  The  symptoms  heretofore  given  have  continued  with  varying 
severity — indigestion,  constipation,  pain,  bloody  urine,  &c.  The 
urine  at  present  has  less  blood  in  it,  but  is  very  red  with  the  urates, 
sometimes  cherry,  sometimes  dark.  The  redness  is  brightest  when 
the  pain  in  the  right  parietal  region  is  most  severe.  I  have  suffered 
with  several  attacks  of  pain  in  both  kidneys,  and  more  or  less 
paralysis,  increased  during  these  spells.  Albumen  and  tube  casts, 
variable  in  quantity,  always  present  in  urine.  Spent  a  part  of  the 
spring  and  summer  at  Bailey's  Springs.  The  water  acted  freely  on 
bowels  and  kidneys,  and  I  grew  excessively  nervous  under  the  drain, 
so  much  so  that  I  had  a  sort  of  convulsion,  which  came  on  while 
asleep.  This  was  followed  by  a  feeling  of  shuddering,  which  came 
on  often  but  irregularly,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  My 
body  was  cold  all  over  and  bathed  in  cold  sweat,  and  my  back  and 
legs  were  mottled  with  reddish  purple  spots.  Quinine,  large  drinks 
of  gin,  cupping  over  spine,  and  mustard  plasters,  induced  a  reaction 
and  the  ice  hag  over  the  base  of  the  brain  and  spine  brought  about 
sleep  and  removed  echymosed  patches  from  back  and  legs.  During 
convalescence  from  this  spell  I  had  a  return  of  ascites.  The  effusion 
was  partially  expelled  by  cream  of  tartar,  jalap,  and  podophyllin, 
with  a  large  blister  over  abdomen,  sufficiently  so  to  enable  me  to 
ride  to  Ligon's  Springs,  which  hurried  oft'  all  the  symptoms  of 
dropsy  and  renewed  both  appetite  and  strength  in  the  course  of  a 
month's  use  of  the  water. 

During  the  winter,  caused  by  exposure  to  a  cold  east  wind,  I  had 
an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  attended  with  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities,  which  was  relieved  by  cupping,  liniments,  and 
the  use  of  valerianate  of  quinine,  six  pills  (three  grains)  a  day  for 
three  days.  For  the  last  two  months  have  worn  a  seton.  During 
tbe  past  year  have  worn  setons  in  different  localities  along  the  spine. 
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and  found  much  relief  from  the  paralytic  symptoms  by  their  use. 
Finally,  I  have  to  say  that  the  disease  of  my  kidneys  progresses 
steadily  in  spite  of  all  the  remedies  used,  though  I  have  gained 
.strength  and  flesh  lately  from  drinking  porter  and  gin  freely,  and 
guarding  well  against  changes  of  temperature. 

Appended  hereto,  I  give  the  report  of  the  diseases  of  Tuscumbia 
by  Dr.  Wni.  Desprez,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  London. 


Dr.  Abernethy: 

The  past  season  has  been  remarkably  healthy,  in  fact  the  health- 
iest that  I  remember  since  1843,  except  1858,  in  which  year  one 
praetitioner  could  have  done  all  the  practice  it  ordinarily  took  four 
of  us  to  do.  I  think  the  reason  last  year  was  so  very  healthy  is, 
that  we  had  so  little  northeasterly  or  easterly  winds,  which  winds, 
from  the  location  of  this  place,  invariably  come  to  us  loaded  with 
miasm.  For  the#  topography  I  would  refer  to  the  report  for  1871. 
By  reference  to  the  table  ypu  will  see  there  were  only  thirty-seven 
days  during  the  year  on  which  the  wind  blew  from  the  northeast 
and  east,  and  to  that  cause  I  attribute  the  health  of  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

Since  the  first  of  February  we  have  had  several  cases  of 
pneumonia,  which  were  fatal,  among  old  and  debilitated  persons. 
Such  children  as  had  it  recovered  without  difftcultj'.  I  met  with 
three  or  four  cases  of  typhoid  fever;  in  these  I  tried  sulphuric  acid 
in  twenty  drop  doses  every  fourth  hour,  alternating  it  with  turpen- 
tine, carbolic  acid  and  glycerine,  given  every  fourth  hour  during  the 
intervening  period.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  mumps  have  made 
their  appearance,  but  attended  with  no  casualties  except  in  two 
cases — in  one  it  attacked  the  testes,  in  the  other  the  mammaes. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CONECUH  COUNTY. 

By  S.  S.  FORBES,  M.  D.,  of  Belleville. 


When  solicited  to  report  upon  the  diseases  of  our  county,  my  re- 
ply was,  that  the  practice  of  medicine  was  at  such  a  low  ebb  in  this 
section,  that  I  should  have  to  rely  upon  my  own  resources.  My 
reports  show  that  my  prognosis  was  correct ;  but  such  as  I  have  I 
give. 

The  following  article  is  intended  for  inexperienced  obstetricians, 
and  I  trust  they  may  read  and  profit  by  it : 

Case  1st. — Mrs.  A had  been  in  labor  forty-eight  hours,  when 

I  was  called.  The  attending  physician  told  me  he  had  been  giving 
tincture  ergot  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  could  get  no  effects  from  it ; 
did  not  think  it  was  good.  Upon  examining  the  patient,  I  found 
the  OS  opened  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar.  I  said  to  him,  the 
reason  you  get  no  effect  from  your  tincture  is,  your  patient  has  not 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  labor  when  stimulants  are  admissible.  I 
would  advise  a  dose  of  morphia  to  quiet  her,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  a  relaxing  agent  to  dilate  the  womb.  He  said  he  had  thought  of 
it,  but  was  afraid  to  give  it.  I  have  resorted  to  it  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  in  similar  cases,  and  generally  with  the  happiest  results.  The 
morphia  was  given,  the  patient  slept  four  hours.  When  she  awoke, 
examination  showed  the  mouth  of  the  womb  dilated,  when  labor 
commenced  in  earnest,  and  she  was  soon  delivered. 

Case  2d. — Mrs.  J ,  first  child,  had  been  having  pains  for  three 

days.  The  attending  M.  D.  had  been  giving  uterine  stimulants  for 
thirty-six  hours,  as  he  exi)ressed  himself  "  to  make  her  have  it,'' 
nolens  volens.  At  this  stage  I  was  called.  Examination  showed  the 
OS  open,  only  the  size  of  a  twenty-five-cent  piece.  The  patient  was 
bled,  put  into  a  hot  bath,  and  a  dose  of  morphia  administered.  She 
slept  eight  hours,  when  examination  showed  the  os  opened  the  size 
of  a  tea-cup.  In  three  hours  more  she  was  in  full  labor,  the  child's 
head  distending  the  perineum  so  that  its  hair  could  be  seen.  At 
this  time  all  pain  ceased,  and  no  stimulant  could  arouse  the  womb 
to  action,  it  had  become  exhausted  before  labor  commenced.  The 
forceps  were  applied,  w  hen  she  was  delivered  ot  a  dead  child,  weigh- 
ing twelve  pounds.  The  question  is,  had  the  case  been  left  to  na- 
ture, would  not  her  efforts  have  proved  successful,  and  instead  of  a 
dead  child,  might  it  not  have  been  living  1 
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The  danger  of  giving  stimulants  to  produce  contraction  of  the 
womb  before  the  os  is  sufficiently  open,  is  upon  the  principle  of  the 
camel  going  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The  forced  contraction 
upon  the  womb  might  lacerate  it,  or  the  pressure  on  the  child  might 
kill  it.  It  exhausts  or  wears  out  the  efforts  of  the  womb  before  its 
work  is  really  begun.  Should  the  patient  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
through  after  all  this  mismanagement,  and  escape  puerperal  fever, 
she  may  thank  her  good  constitution,  and  in  future  resolve  to  be 
her  own  acoucher. 

Mr.  E ,  aged  55,  full  habit,  preternaturally  enlarged  hypogas- 

trium,  had  lived  for  the  past  five  years  in  a  miasmatic  district,  du- 
ring which  time  he  had  had  two  or  three  yearly  attacks  of  chills 
and  fever,  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  were  very  diffi- 
cult to  control.  Upon  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  every  attack,  he 
would  have  profuse  discharges  from  the  bowels,  at  first  of  a  bilious 
character,  then  he  would  have  large  serous  or  rice-water  discharges, 
which  completely  prostrated  him,  almost  amounting  to  syncope.  I 
was  called  to  see  him  the  16th  of  May,  last.  Had  been  taken  the 
previous  day  with  severe  pain  in  region  of  the  liver,  attended  with 
nausea  and  vomiting.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  the  colic,  and 
therefore  did  not  send  for  me  sooner.  I  immediately  discovered  it 
was  one  of  his  bilious  attacks.  Prescribed  remedies  to  quiet  the 
stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act  mildly  on  the  bowels.  I  then 
left  him  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  was  called  to  see  him 
again ;  found  him  coughing  and  expectorating  a  substance  resem- 
bling the  yellow  of  an  egg,  which  I  considered  bile.  Crepitation  in 
the  lungs  could  be  heard  with  every  respiration,  especially  when 

coughing  took  place.    I  told  Mrs.  E that  the  case  was  very 

doubtful — that  I  thought  her  husband  had  an  abscess  of  the  liver, 
ulcerating  into  the  lungs,  and  being  expectorated  therefrom.  I  left, 
promising  to  return  in  four  hours,  but  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time  he  was  dead.  His  death  was  caused  by  suffocation  from  the 
quantity  of  matter  effused  into  the  lungs. 

I  am  forced  to  believe  that  the  enlargement  of  the  hypogastrium 
was  caused  by  an  enlargement  of  the  liver — that  an  abscess  had 
been  forming  for  some  time ;  that  ulceration  through  the  different 
tissues,  with  adhesive  inflammation  into  the  lungs,  or  in  other  words, 
the  abscess  was  seeking  an  outlet  thereby.  For  cases  in  point,  see 
"  Watson's  Practice,"  pp.  842  and  843. 
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A  REPLY  TO  DR.  OSBORN'S  COMMENTS 

ON  A  PAPER    ENTITLED 

MEDICAL  EFFECTS  AND  THERAPEUTIC  APPLICA- 
TIONS OF  QUININE. 

By  a.  G.  MABRY,  M.  D.,  of  Dallas  County. 


Any  expression  of  approval  coming  from  one  so  well  informed  in  the 
varied  literature  of  the  profession  as  Dr.  Osborn  unquestionably  is, 
cannot  be  lightly  esteemed,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  he  has 
noticed  my  paper  on  the  "  Medicinal  Effects  and  Therapeutic  Appli- 
cation of  Quinine,"  in  his  able  and  interesting  report  made  to  the 
Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  and  fully  appreciate  the 
flattering  terms  in  which  he  has  alluded  to  my  effort  to  place  before 
the  Association  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  me  after  an  extended 
experience  on  this  important  subject.  That  he  should  have  discov- 
ered *one  point  only  upon  which  he  could  not  persuade  himself  of 
the  correctness  of  my  views  as  exi)ressed  in  this  paper  is  no  less 
surprising  than  it  is  gratifying.  But  as  this  point  of  difference 
involves  a  question  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretic  importance,  he 
will  excuse  me  for  giving  some  additional  reasons  in  support  of  the 
opinions  I  entertain. 

The  views  so  earnestly  objected  to  by  the  Doctor  are  expressed 
by  me  in  these  terms :  "These  considerations  lead  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  curative  effect  of  the  medicine  does  not  depend  upon 
its  absorption  and  entrance  into  the  circulation."  To  my  mind  the 
most  reasonable  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  question  of  its 
modus  operandi  is  that  which  supposes  the  medicine,  no  matter 
through  what  avenue  it  may  enter  the  system,  to  act  directly  upon 
the  nerve  extremities  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  imjiression  there  made  is  transmit- 
ted through  the  nerve  centres  to  the  different  tissues  and  organs  of 
the  body — as  does  strychnine  by  its  action  upon  the  spinal  nerves 
produce  convulsions  in  a  few  seconds  of  time,  and  as  does  hydro- 
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cyanic  acid  by  its  deadly  influence  upon  the  nerves  of  organic  life 
produce  death."  I  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying  that 
quinine  and  other  medicines  ever  enter  the  circulation,  but  that 
their  curative  efifects  do  not  depend  upon  their  absorption  and 
entrance  into  the  circulation,  but  on  the  contrary  that  they  cease  to 
be  curative  when  they  are  absorbed,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  absorbed.  To  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  exceptions. 
Iron  and  all  other  medicines  that  are  constituent  elements  of  the 
tissues  and  enter  directly  into  their  composition,  must,  when 
ingested,  be  selected  with  and  absorbed  with  the  nutritive  principles 
of  the  food,  and,  like  the  nutritive  principles  of  the  food,  be  appro- 
priated to  the  repair  of  the  natural  waste  of  the  tissues  and  to  the 
growth  of  the  organs,  and  might,  therefore,  with  propriety  be 
deemed  and  termed  alimentary.  I  need  no  better  authority  than 
Dr.  Osboru  himself,  nor  any  more  conclusive  evidence  than  his 
paper  contains  to  prove  that  when  quinine  is  absorbed  into  the  cir- 
culation that  its  effects  are  no  longer  curative  but  poisonous.  He 
says  in  his  comments:  "The  reasons  which  actuate  my  belief  in  the 
absorption  of  quinine  are  as  follows:  in  animals  which  have  'per- 
ished^ under  its  influence  almost  invariably  the  piamater  has  been 
found  ingested,  and  in  a  few  instances  traces  of  meningitis  have 
been  noticed.'' 

In  these  cases,  brought  forward  by  him  in  illustration  of  his  posi- 
tion, it  not  only  ceased  to  be  remedial  or  curative,  but  proved  itself 
to  be  an  irritant  poison,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  "  animals 
perished."  If  he  should  succeed  in  convincing  me  of  the  correctness 
of  his  views,  I  shall  certainly,  in  future,  prescribe  quinine  with  much 
less  confidence  in  its  usefulness,  and  indeed  with  no  small  degree  of 
timidity.  It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  these  fatal  effects  only  follow 
as  results  of  excessive  doses.  But  admit  this,  and  who,  I  ask,  in 
view  of  the  varied  susceptibility  to  its  influence  which  is  constantly 
met  with,  could  determine  the  point  of  safety  between  cuiative  and 
excessive  or  poisonous  doses.  Again  he  says:  '* Quinine  shows  in 
the  spectroscope  distinct  blue  fluorescence,  and  Bence  Jones  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting  it  by  this  test  in  numerous  tissues  of  animals  to 
which  the  medicine  had  been  given  for  the  purpose.  He  found  it  in 
the  liver,  the  coats  and  lenses  of  the  eye,  the  urine,  blood,  bile, 
brain,  nerves,  &c."  And  why  was  this  fluorescence  discovered; 
simply  because  quinine,  not  being  a  constituent  or  proximate 
element  of  the  tissues,  could  not  be  con\  ca  ted,  and  the  excretory 
organs  having  failed  to  eliminate  it,  was  left  deposited  on  the  tissues 
or  to  float  in  the  current  of  the  circulation,  as  foreign  matter  to 
produce  the  irritation  which  the  Doctor  s[)eaks  of  occurring  in  the 
meninges  from  its  use.  The  blood  is  manufactured  by  the  organs  of 
digestion  out  of  such  nutritive  material  as  may  be  presented  to 
them  ;  and,  in  general  terms,  is  a  fluid  which  is  composed  of  certain 
definite  proximate  principles,  fitted  for  and  intended  to  replace  the 
lost  material  occasioned  by  the  natural  waste,  and  to  repair  and 
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sustain  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body-  The  digestive  and 
assimihxtive  functions  are  controlled  by  appropriate  nerve  influence, 
and  as  long  as  this  influence  remains  unimpaired  nothing  enters  the 
circulation  except  that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
various  tissues  and  organs,  and  anything  other  than  these  must 
exert  a  deleterious  influence  unless  duly  eliminated.  Not  until  the 
sentinel  wearies  at  his  post  does  the  enemy  enter  the  portal,  but 
when  he  does  efl^*ect  an  entrance  he  despoils  the  treasure  within 
unless  speedily  ejected  by  the  reserved  forces  of  the  economy.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  suppose  that  the  blood,  upon  which  so  much 
depends  in  sustaining  the  well-being  of  the  system,  is  so  constantly 
exposed  to  such  liability  to  contamination  by  the  absorption  and 
entrance  into  it  of  all  the  various  and  abundant  medicinal  and  other 
substances  so  freely  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
supposition  conveys  the  idea  irresistibly  to  my  mind  of  an  impure 
stream,  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  nature  designed  it ; 
nor  can  I  suppose  that  its  purity  depends  alone  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  a  timely  elimination ;  is  it  probable  that  nature  has  contented 
itself  to  risk  such  an  important  matter  to  a  contingency  often  of 
much  uncertainty. 

The  action  of  strychnia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  referred  to  by  me 
to  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  inodus  operaTidi  of  quinine,  it  seems  to 
me  might  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  whole  subject  in  question, 
but,  if  further  illustration  be  deemed  necessary,  it  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  many  facts  well  known  to  every  practitioner  to  sustain 
the  views  I  entertain.  The  accidents  which  usually  result  from  the 
ingestion  of  strychnia  are  almost  alwa^  s  produced  by  the  alkaloid 
itself,  the  absorption  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  presence  in 
the  stomach  of  some  fluid  capable  of  effecting  its  solution.  This  is 
too  uncertain  and  would  reciuire  too  much  time  to  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  uniform  toxic  results  which  follow  the  administration 
in  large  doses  of  this  potent  agent,  or  of  its  physiological  manifesta- 
tions when  given  more  moderately. 

I  admit  that  there  would  be  much  more  likelihood  of  the  soluble 
sulphate  being  absorbed.  But  its  instantaneous  action  is  an  ettect- 
ual  bar  to  the  supposition  of  its  action  being  dependent  upon  its 
absorption.  When  felled  to  the  floor  by  the  inhalation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  the  Doctor  supposes  that  the  acid  was  absorbed  and  in 
the  inappreciable  space  of  time  performed  the  entire  round  of  the 
circulation;  but  a  far  more  reasonable  explanation,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  afforded  by  the  supposition  that  the  poison  made  its  peculiar 
impression  upon  the  nerve  extremities  with  which  it  came  into 
contact,  and  through  the  nerve  centres  produced  the  overwhelming 
effect  which  he  experienced. 

The  '^  taste  which  was  so  vividly  impressed  upon  his  tongue,'"  is 
to  my  mind  by  no  means  convincing  proof  that  the  acid  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  lungs,  had  been  returned  to  the  heart,  and  thence 
to  all  the  different  organs  of  the  body.    It  seems  to  me  not  impro. 
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bable  that  when  the  inhalation  occurred  that  some  of  the  fumes 
reached  the  tongue,  impressing  the  gustatory  nerves,  as  all  other 
substances  do  in  the  production  of  taste. 

I  suppose  it  more  than  probable  that  if  the  Doctor  were  called 
to  prescribe  for  a  patient  suffering  with  the  intense  pain  of  neuralgia, 
that  he  would  administer  (hypodermically)  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of 
morphia.  Would  he  explain  the  almost  instantaneous  relief  ob- 
tained from  his  judicious  prescription  by  supposing  that  no  matter 
how  remote  the  seat  of  pain  fi'om  the  point  of  introduction,  that  the 
medicine  had  been  absorbed,  had  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
circulation,  and  without  loss  in  quantity  had  reached  the  affected 
nerve ;  or  that  when  he  introduces  hypodermically  one  forty-eighth 
of  a  grain  of  atropia,  that  it,  too,  is  absorbed  and  in  like  manner 
conveyed  to  the  iris,  and,  by  its  immediate  contact  with  the  nerves 
which  control  its  movements,  cause  the  pupils  to  dilate;  or  that 
when  so  introduced,  in  this  minute  quantity,  that  immediate  contact 
with  the  secretory  glands  of  the  pharynx  and  mouth  are  essential 
to  the  production  of  the  characteristic  dryness  which  is  well  known 
to  result  from  the  arrest  of  the  secretory  action  of  these  glands  as 
one  of  the  effects  of  this  medicine.  To  make  such  an  explanation 
plausible  we  must  admit,  either  that  this  very  minute  quantity  of 
matter  here  supposed  to  be  used  is  distributed  to  every  part  of  the 
body  and  in  due  proportion  is  expended  upon  the  affected  part,  or 
by  a  peculiar  elective  affinity  rushes  to  the  point  where  its  presence 
is  desired  without  being  detained  elsewhere  on  its  route,  or  dimin- 
ished in  quantity. 

These  hypothesis,  instead  of  offering  a  plausible  explanation  of 
the  effects  uniformly  resulting  from  this  mode  of  the  administration 
of  these  remedies,  in  my  judgment,  amount  to  absurdities.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Bartholow,  in  his  recent  able  and 
instructive  work  on  the  hypodermic  application  of  medicines,  takes 
the  position  that  medicines  so  administered  are  absorbed,  and  iu 
this  way  explains  the  effects  produced.  But  he  at  the  same  time 
cautions  the  operator  against  the  penetration  of  a  vein ;  saying  that 
serious  consequences  had  arisen  from  that  cause.  But  if  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  yet  does  not  enter  directly  into  a  vein,  how  does  absorp- 
tion take  place  !  obviously  it  must  be  effected  either  by  the  veinous 
radicals,  or  by  the  limphatics,  and  in  either  case  the  medicine  ab- 
sorbed must  join  the  venous  current,  be  swept  along  with  it  to  the 
heart,  thence  to  the  lungs,  return  again  to  the  heart  to  be  distribu- 
ted with  the  arterial  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body  5  to  find  its  way 
into  the  minute  extremities  of  each  and  every  arteriole.  And  why 
is  there  danger  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other,  since  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  the  medicine  is  the  same  iu  both  !  Neither  is 
the  case  altered,  whether  the  absorption  is  effected  through  the 
venous  radicals  and  lacteals  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  such  ab- 
sorbant  vessels  as  are  found  at  the  point  of  injection.  !£  there  is 
danger  in  the  one,  why  may  not  danger  be  anticipated  iu  the  other? 
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Dr.  Osborn  says  :  "  Now,  the  ordiuary  pbenomeua  of  morbid  as- 
sociations in  malarial  diseases  consists  in  a  derangement  of  the 
function  of  innervation."  ♦  ♦  ♦  Here  it  is  plainly  as- 
serted that  the  primary  morbid  impression  of  malarial  poison  is 
upon  the  nervous  system.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  indisputable,  and 
to  my  mind  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  the  counteracting  effect,  or 
curative  influence  of  quinine  is  exerted  through  the  nervous  System. 
This  is  admitted  by  the  Doctor  in  the  following  '  proposition '  '^  As 
strychnia  is  to  the  cerebrospinal,  so  is  quinia  to  the  organic  nerv* 
ous  system.  The  effects  or  both  agents  are  spent  primarily  as  stimu- 
lants upon  the  system  of  nerves  for  which  they  have  respective 
affinities.  To  accomplish  this  fend  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  essentially 
necessary  that  they  should  enter  into  and  circulate  with  the  blood." 
And  why  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  enter  into  and  circulate  with 
the  blood  ? 

He  agrees  with  me  in  opinion  that  quinine  has  no  anti-zymotic  or 
anti-septic  influence  upon  the  blood,  and  the  inference  is  clear  that 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  phenomena  of  malarious  diseases  are 
the  result  of  zymotic  or  septic  effects  produced  by  malaria  upon  the 
blood,  and  yet  he  speaks  of  "blood  troubles"  as  being  present  in 
these  diseases.  When  he  speaks  of  blood  troubles  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  am  sure  the  Doctor  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing that  the  development  of  malarial  diseases  depend  upon  changed 
conditions  of  the  blood ;  if  he  does,  I  must  certainly  take  issue  with 
him  on  that  point.  I  am  quite  sure  that  intermitting  fever  is  gen- 
erally fully  established  before  any  alteration  whatever  takes  place 
in  the  blood,  and  that  when  these  changes  do  occur,  they,  as  well  as 
the  visceral  enlargements,  are  the  consequences  of  the  primary  mor- 
bid impression,  which  are  not  by  any  means  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  disease.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  recurrence 
of  the  paroxysms  to  be  arrested  before  these  changes  in  the  blood 
and  viscera  when  they  are  present,  are  removed.  He  says :  **  Qui- 
nine pursues  the  poison  through  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  the 
capillaries,  and  eradicates  the  foot-prints  of  the  destroyer  by  resto- 
ring the  vital  energy  of  the  vasomotor  nerve  system."  And  how 
is  this  accomplished ;  is  it  meant  that  the  poison  reaches  every  par- 
ticle of  nerve  matter  in  its  passage  through  the  intricate  labyrinths 
of  the  capillaries,  and  that  this  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
disease.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible,  for  the  poison  thus  to 
distribute  itself,  and  it  also  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  improbable 
that  quinine  should  in  this  way  pursue  the  poison  into  the  intricate 
labyrinths  of  the  capillaries,  and  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
curative  effects,  a  particle  of  the  medicine  must  or  does  come  into 
contact  with  each  and  every  particle  of  nerve  matter.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  no  matter  through  what  avenue  the  medicine 
may  enter  the  system,  it  acts  upon  the  nerve  extremities  with  which 
it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  impres- 
sion there  made  is  transmitted  through  the  nerve  centres  to  the 
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different  parts  of  the  body.  This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  ^'  reflex 
action ;"  a  principle,  the  existence  of  which  is  very  generally,  if  not 
universally,  admitted. 

It  is  true  that  we  know  nothing  of  this  principle,  and  can  only 
form  our  ideas  of  its  nature  from  the  eff'ects  which  we  witness.  But 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  of  cohesive 
attraction  and  chemical  affinity. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  existence  of  these  natural  principles 
from  the  effects  which  we  observe,  and  just  so  it  is  with  '*  reflex 
action."  I  contend  that  poisons  may  iiroduce  death  by  their  over- 
powering influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  or  disease  by  their 
more  moderate  action  without  entering  the  circulation  at  all,  and  I 
do  admit  that  they  do  enter  the  circulation,  and  are  with  the  blood 
carried  to  the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  and  that  their  baleful 
influence  is  continued  until  elimination  is  effected.  But  I  also  con- 
tend that  the  primary  impression  made  by  medicines  is  local  upon 
the  nerve  extremities  with  which  they  happen  to  come  in  contact, 
and  that  the  general  or  curative  effect  is  extended  by  "reflex 
action,"  to  the  distant  and  different  parts  of  the  body.  I  also  admit 
that  medicines  may  be  absorbed  and  enter  the  circulation  after  the 
integrity  of  the  nerves  have  been  weakened  or  impaired,  and  be 
conveyed  with  the  blood  to  the  different  tissues,  but  when  they  are 
absorbed  they  become  poisons  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  effects  of 
quinine,  as  instanced  by  Dr.  Osborn  himself.  How  otherwise  can 
its  fatal  effects  be  explained,  except  upon  this  supposition.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  quinine  to  be  absorbed,  and  to  follow  the  malarial 
poison  into  the  capillaries,  how  is  the  action  of  the  cold  plunge 
bath,  the  cold  affusion,  and  strong  mental  and  moral  emotions  in 
arresting  (often  permanently)  the  recurrence  of  paroxysms  of  inter- 
mitting fever  to  be  explained  ?  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  these 
instances  to  be  absorbed,  nothing  to  follow  the  poison  into  the 
capillaries,  and  there  to  erase  its  "foot-prints."  This  result  is 
effected,  too,  notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  which  constantly  attend  protracted 
cases  of  intermitting  fever. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  malarial  poison  has  an  abiding  place 
in  the  capillaries  or  elsewhere  in  the  system,  as  the  Doctor  seems  to 
suppose.  This  poison  is  never  developed  in  the  cold  weather  of 
winter,  nor  does  it  maintain  an  active  existence  in  the  atmosphere 
in  cold  weather.  This  is  proven  by  the  well  known  fact  that  persons 
may,  and  often  do,  remove  fn^m  non-malarial  regions  into  the  most 
intensely  malarial  districts,  and  there  remain  during  the  whole  of 
the  cold  season  without  incurring  the  slightest  risk  of  becoming 
infected,  while  those  who  continue  to  reside  in  malarious  localities 
in  hot  weather,  are  always  liable  to  have  attacks  of  intermitting 
fever,  and  although  the  paroxysms  may  be  arrested  for  a  time  by 
appropriate  treatment,  yet  they  are  ai)t  to  recur,  because  the  indi- 
vidual is  liable  to  fresh  invasions  as  long  as  the  exposure  continues. 
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It  is  true,  that  the  paroxysms,  after  being  established,  often  return 
with  as  much  regularity  in  cold  weather  as  they  do  in  warm  weather, 
but  this  does  not,  to  my  satisfaction,  establish  the  correctness  of 
the  views  of  those  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  poison  remains 
in  the  system.  The  effects  of  the  paroxysms  are  too  often  apparent, 
but  I  believe  the  poison  itself  has  never  been  detected  in  the  blood 
or  in  any  of  the  tissues  by  the  spectroscope,  or  by  any  other  mode 
of  investigation,  as  was  quinine  in  the  instances  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Osborn.  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  an  individual  filled 
to  repletion  with  malarious  poison  can,  for  one  day,  for  two  days, 
for  seven  days,  for  fourteen  days,  for  twenty  one  days,  or  twenty- 
eight  days,  feel  well ;  so  much  so  that  perhaps  he  forgets  the  impend- 
ing danger.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  constantly  manifest  itself 
ill  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  sufferer  reminded  of  its  presence. 

The  more  plausible  theory,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  which  attributes 
the  phenomena  of  intermitting  fever  to  perverted  nervous  action, 
which  once  established,  may  continue  indefinitely  and  independently 
of  the  original  cause,  until  something  is  interposed  to  restore  a 
healthy  course  of  action  to  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the  mala- 
rious poison,  no  matter  through  what  avenue  it  may  enter  the 
system,  like  quinine  acts  upon  the  nerve  extremities,  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact,  and  the  impression  there  made  is  in  some 
mysterious  way  conveyed  through  the  nerve  centres  to  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  OBSTETRICS  OF  ELMORE  COUNTY 

By  E.  mason,  M.  D.,  of  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


To  the  practice  of  each  branch  of  medical  science  is  attached  its 
peculiar  trials,  diflSciilties  and  responsibilities ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  life  of  the  accoucheur  is  attended  by  greater  anxieties 
and  more  delicate  duties  than  that  of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  It 
is  true  that  each  has  to  deal  with  human  life — that 

"Mystery, 
Beyond  the  surgeon's  ken,  the  sage's  thought" — 

but,  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  earthly  duty  so  sacred,  no  position  so 
trying  to  the  medical  man,  as  that  which  calls  him  to  that  chamber 
"  where  mercy  and  judgment  meet,  and  where  the  groan  of  agony 
is  so  often  mingled  with  the  shout  of  joy.^  Each  revolving  year 
brings  us  to  a  more  serious  contemplation  of  these  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  remind  us  that,  however  limited  may  be  our 
field  of  observation,  we  should  at  least  contribute  our  mite  to  the 
store  of  medical  experience,  by  which  those  who  follow  after  us  may 
be  benefited.  Although  satisfied  that  we  cannot  leave  behind  us 
monuments  of  great  skill  and  originality,  as  we  pass  down  life's 
rugged  path,  we  should  nevertheless  strive  to  leave  some  foot-prints 
on  the  sands  of  time — 

*'  Foot-prints  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

Under  a  sense  of  such  an  obligation  as  we  have  thus  briefly  but 
imperfectly  sketched,  we  submit  the  following  record  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  cases  of  obstetric  practice,  trusting  that  it  may  not  be 
devoid  of  interest  to  my  professional  brethren.  It  is  necessary  to 
state  that  this  record  has  been  restricted  to  white  patients ;  because 
colored  women  are  generally  attended  by  midwives,  and  physicians 
are  seldom  called  on,  except  in  difficult  cases. 
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Of  these  one  hundred  and  forty-six  births,  sixty-seven  were  males 
and  seventy-nine  females.  These  were  distributed  throughout  the 
months  of  the  year,  as  follows: — January,  nineteen;  February, 
eleven;  March,  twelve;  April,  fourteen;  May,  seven;  June,  two; 
July,  nine;  August,  twenty-one;  September,  thirteen;  October, 
sixteen ;  November,  eleveii,  and  December,  eleven. 

The  average  weight  of  the  new-born  child  I  have  found  to  be 
about  seven  and  a  half  pounds — the  largest  weighing  fourteen 
pounds,  and  the  smallest,  at  full  term,  two  and  a  half  pounds.  A 
majority  of  these  patients  were  delivered  on  "the  back,"  and  the 
remainder  on  "the  left  side'';  "the  back"  is  generally  preferred 
here  by  the  patients.  These  labors  were  all  first  vertex  presenta- 
tions, without  variations  or  complications,  worthy  of  notice,  except 
the  following,  which  we  shall  briefly  mention : 

Case  XV. — Premature  labor  at  eight  months ;  child  very  feeble ; 
lived  twelve  hours.  This  patient  was  suffering  with  malignant 
remittent  fever,  and  when  labor  came  on  she  was  considered  in  a 
hopeless  collapse.  Her  disease  had  been  attended  with  uncontrolla- 
ble nausea  and  vomithig,  to  which  the  accident  was  attributed. 
She  was  imconscious  during  the  labor,  but  she  reacted  under  active 
internal  and  external  stimulation.  I  think  the  most  potent  remedy 
used  in  her  case  was  good  brandy,  given  in  teaspoonful  doses, 
repeated  as  often  as  every  fifteen  minutes.  She  was  never  under 
the  influence  of  quinine,  until  she  was  delivered. 

Case  XVI. — Premature  labor  at  seven  months ;  child  still-born  ; 
cause  of  accident,  excessive  nausea  and  vomiting  during  an  attack 
of  malignant  intermittent  fever.  She  had  retained  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  quinine  before  the  accident ;  but  immediately  afterwards 
the  vomiting  ceased,  and  she  was  able  to  take  enough  to  arrest  the 
next  paroxysm. 

Case  XVIII. — Breach  presentation  first  position — that  is,  the 
child's  back  to  the  left  acetabulum.  Waters  discharged  early  and 
the  labor  very  tedious.  The  4ast  stage  of  labor  was  attended  with 
several  puerperal  spasms,  which  were  relieved  by  bleeding  and  free 
doses  of  morphine.    Mother  and  child  both  did  well. 

Case  XXXV. — Premature  labor  at  six  months ;  child  still-born — 
had  been  dead  so  long  that  it  was  putrid.  Cause,  continued  attacks 
of  intermittent  fever,  attended  with  excessive  vomiting.  Had  taken 
no  quinine  for  several  weeks  previous  to  the  accident.  Labor  pains 
commenced  during  the  chill.  Had  a  mild  attack  of  metritis,  com- 
mencing on  the  third  day  after  delivery. 

Case  XLVIII. — Premature  labor  at  the  sixth  month ;  child  still- 
born ;  cause,  varioloid.  The  child  had  well-marked  pustules  on  its 
face  and  thorax,  which  were  perfectly  characteristic  of  variola. 

Case  XLIX. — In  this  case  the  patient  had  a  very  narrow  pelvis, 
in  its  anteroposterior  diameter — indeed,  craniotomy  had  been  per- 
formed at  two  previous  labors — and  her  labor  was  exceedingly 
tedious.    The  waters  were  discharged  at  the  very  commencement  of 
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labor,  thirty  hours  before  delivery.  Although  she  had  been  under 
the  relaxing  influence  of  chloroform  for  several  hours,  she  had 
several  slight  spasms.  The  child  was  comparatively  still-born,  for 
life  was  so  far  suspended  that  there  was  no  pulsation  of  the  cord, 
nor  even  of  the  heart.  It  was  restored  after  long  and  continued 
efforts  at  artificial  respiration.  In  addition  to  Marshal  Hall's  plan 
of  resuscitation,  the  placenta  was  immediately  delivered  and  im- 
mersed in  hot  water,  and  stimulating  applications  made  to  the  spine 
and  chest.  The  placenta  was  not  detached  from  the  child  until  life 
was  fully  restored. 

Case  LXI. — Premature  labor  at  seven  months;  cause  unknown. 
Child  weighed  five  pounds  and  did  well.  This  patient  had  been  the 
subject  of  hemiplegia  for  several  years,  and  had  an  extremely  ner- 
vous, irritable  temperament. 

Cape  LXV. — Breach  presentation,  first  position.  Membranes 
ruptured  three  hours  before  any  pain  whatever  was  felt.  Duration 
of  labor  six  hours,  and  the  child  seemed  perfectly  dead  when  born, 
but  was  restored  after  the  manner  heretofore  described. 

Case  LXYII. — Primipara,  aged  thirty>-six  years;  short  and  stout 
built ;  rather  plethoric  appearance.  Her  general  condition  was  very 
good ;  her  bowels  had  been  kept  regular,  her  diet  had  been  light, 
and  she  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  out-door  exercise.  Her  pains 
commenced  at  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  os 
uteri  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  soft  and  dilatable. 
First  position  of  the  vertex,  head  large  and  firm.  The  excavation 
of  the  patient's  pelvis  seemed  rather  contracted  in  all  its  diameters, 
yet  I  believed  she  would  be  delivered  without  difl&culty.  Labor 
progressed  well  until  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when,  without  premonition, 
she  was  attacked  with  a  most  violent  puerperal  spasm.  I  put  her 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  when  the  spasm 
was  controlled  bled  her,  and  gave  a  full  dose  of  morphine.  In  a 
half  hour  a  consulting  friend  and  my  instruments  arrived.  During 
this  time  she  had  two  si>asms,  equally  severe  as  the  first,  which 
were  controlled  by  chloroform.  At  eleven  o'clock,  one  hour  from 
the  accession  of  the  convulsions,  I  delivered  her  with  forceps  of  a 
child  weighing  ten  pounds,  which  I  was  astonished  to  find  still-born, 
and  life  could  not  be  restored,  after  the  most  vigorous  eftbrts.  She 
now  breathed  quietly  and  sweetly  for  fifteen  minutes,  but  then  fol- 
lowed one  of  the  most  terrible  paroxysms  I  ever  saw — indeed  it  was 
perfectly  awful  to  behold.  I  had  often  realized  the  faot  that 
eclampsia  was  one  of  the  most  fearful  disorders  to  which  the  partu- 
rient female  is  subject,  but  it  had  never  been  my  fortune,  before,  to 
see  a  fatal  case.  The  impressiveness  of  the  scene  was,  perhaps, 
more  painfully  trying  to  me,  because  the  patient  was  a  very  dear 
friend.  Consciousness  did  not  return  after  the  first  spasm,  and  after 
the  fourth  she  sank  into  a  comatose  condition,  with  stertorous 
breathing,  and  died  at  three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  nine  hours  from  the 
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commenceTnent  of  labor.  Her  symptoms  indicated  compression  of 
the  brain,  (paused  by  the  rupture  of  a  small  cerebral  vessel. 

Case  LXXIII. — Saw  this  case  in  consultation  with  a  medical 
friend.  Primipara.  When  we  arrived,  she  was  in  collapse  from 
malignant  chill  and  was  entirely  unconscious.  This  was  the  second 
paroxysm  and  she  had  taken  about  twelve  grains  of  quinine,  but 
her  stomach  being  very  irritable,  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  of  it 
had  been  retained.  She  was  about  seven  months  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, and  her  friends  informed  us  that  she  had  given  evidence  of 
abdominal  pains  for  several  hours.  Examination  by  the  touch 
proved  that  she  was  far  advanced  in  labor,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
I  delivered  her  of  a  still-born  infant.  She  did  not  react  under  the 
most  active  internal  and  external  treatment,  but  died  in  about  ten 
hours  after  she  was  delivered. 

Case  LXXXVII. — Premature  labor  at  eight  months.  Cause — 
continued  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  for  which  the  patient  had 
refused  to  take  quinine,  as  it  produced  unpleasant  head  symptoms. 
Labor  comm<»nced  during  a  chill,  and  could  not  be  arrested — child 
was  very  feeble,  delicate  looking,  and  lived  six  months  in  an  almost 
comotose  state — so  much  did  it  sleep — and  died  in  convulsions. 

Case  XCVI. — This  i)atieut  was  fleshy,  plethoric  habit — weighed 
about  two  hundred  pounds.  Four  years  previous  to  this,  she  had 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  followed  by  partial  hemiplegia.  During  the 
night  she  had  colicy  which  she  attributed  to  some  oysters  eaten  at 
supper.  She  vomited  freely,  and  took  a  dose  of  morphine,  which 
relieved  her. 

The  next  morning  her  mother  gave  her  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  as 
her  bowels  were  constipated.  She  took  the  oil  in  bed,  and  soon 
afterwards,  while  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  vomit,  she 
threw  herself  violently'  back,  and  for  some  time  was  in  a  terrible 
convulsion.  From  this  moment  she  was  entirely  insensible,  and 
never  recovered  consciousness.  A  medical  friend  and  myself  reached 
her  about  the  same  time,  one  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  We  found  her  lying  on  her  back,  face  flushed  and  swollen, 
breathing  stertorous,  with  puffing  of  the  cheeks  during  expiration — 
pulse  full  and  slow.  We  bled  her  freely,  opened  her  bowels  with 
stimulating  enemas,  applied  mustard  plasters  to  her  spine  and 
extremities,  and  cold  constantly  to  her  head. 

She  was  near  the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  and  although  there  had 
been  no  symptoms  of  labor,  yet  it  was  agreed,  in  consultation,  that 
I  should  examine  the  condition  of  the  uterus.  The  os  was  slightly 
open,  and  easily  dilated.  With  a  hope  of  relieving  the  brain,  we 
determined  to  rupture  the  membranes,  turn  and  deliver.  This  was 
accomplished  without  difficulty,  and  a  healthy,  living  child  was 
born.  The  placenta  was  easily  removed,  and  by  the  aid  of  external 
compression,  the  womb  gradually  contracted.  Our  hopes  were 
entirely  vain,  for  she  never  manifested  the  slightest  consciousness; 
but  died  just  six  hours  after  the  apoplectic  stroke. 
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This  case  painfully  illustrates  the  importance — the  necessity  of 
pregnant  women,  putting  their  systems  in  proper  condition,  for  the 
trying  ordeal  which  awaits  them.  This  patient,  most  unfortunately, 
had  past  to  the  last  days  of  pregnancy,  with  a  full  habit,  constipa- 
ted bowels,  frequent  head-ache,  her  digestion  bad,  and  even  with 
these  warning  voices,  she  led  a  very  sedentary  life. 

CaseCII. — Primipara — verydelicatebody — small  pelvis,  eclampsia 
came  on  suddenly,  when  the  head  was  pressing  on  the  perineum — 
arrested  by  chloroform,  followed  by  morphine.  Forceps  applied 
immediately,  and  labor  terminated  after  the  second  spasm.  Mother 
and  child  both  did  well. 

The  cases  of  premature  labor  in  this  record  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
at  all  tend  to  show  that  quinine  has  any  specific  effect  on  the  gravid 
uterus.  On  the  contrary,  in  each  case,  the  malignancy  of  the  disease 
was  suflScient  to  produce  the  accident,  indeed,  in  these  cases  at  least, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  want  of  quinine,  rather  than  an  exces- 
sive use  of  it.  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  in  some  nervous 
temperaments,  the  use  of  quinine  may  produce  irritation  sufficient 
in  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  to  cause  it  to  expel  its  contents,  but  I 
think  that  such  a  result  may  be  prevented  in  most  cases  by  a  proper 
combination  of  some  anodyne  5  I  prefer  the  acetate  of  morphia  to 
any  other.  I  have  practiced  in  a  well  defined  malarial  district  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  have  seen  quinine  administered  in  every 
stage  of  pregnancy,  in  quantities  from  ten  to  sixty  grains  during 
twenty-four  hours,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  never  saw  a  case  of 
abortion  nor  premature  labor  which  was  clearly  the  effect  of  quinine. 

The  obstetric  forceps. — This  instrument  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  important  connected  with  the  outfit  of  the  physician  who 
expects  to  practice  midwifery,  and  I  think  we  should  never  go  to  a 
case  of  labor  without  having  it  within  our  reach.  But  I  must 
confessLthat  I  am,  perhaps,  a  little  old-fashioned,  and  have  not  lost 
all  respect  for  the  aphorism  '*  that  meddlesome  midwifery  is  danger- 
ous," and  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  some  danger  of  the 
forceps  becoming  too  fashionable.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  doctrine 
of  the  days  of  lightning  speed,  and  believe  that  labor  ought  to  be 
terminated  at  a  given  period  under  all  circumstances.  Some  medi- 
cal writers  maintain  that  a  resort  to  the  forceps  is  necessary  to  cut 
short  the  sufferings  of  the  mother,  and  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
protracted  labor  to  the  life  of  the  infant  5  and  some  even  contend 
that  it  is  justifiable  to  use  the  forceps  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the 
patient  and  her  friends,  and  also  to  save  the  time  of  the  physician. 
I  adhere  to  the  rule  taught  by  Churchill,  who  was  an  advocate  and 
defender  of  the  forceps,  "  that  it  is  to  be  applied  in  no  case  till  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  obstacle  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
natural  powers  with  safety  to  the  mother  and  child." 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  aufesthesia  in  obstetric  practice,  my  expe- 
rience is  altogether  favorable.  It  is  a  boon  as  priceless  as  it  is 
wonderful  to  suffering  humanity,  and  while  it  robs  the  surgeon's 
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knife  of  its  terrors,  it  brings  immunity  from  pain  to  the  parturient 
female.  Although  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  divest  myself  of  a 
prejudice  inculcated  by  the  teaching  of  that  great  and  good  man, 
the  late  Charles  D.  Meigs,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  professional  life. 
Yet  for  many  years  I  have  used  Anaesthesia  freely.  I  have  a  very 
decided  preference  for  chloroform,  because  I  think  it  produces  less 
excitement,  acts  more  promptly  and  decidedly  than  any  other  that 
I  have  ever  used.  I  have  only  met  with  one  case  in  which  its  use 
was  followed  by  dangerous  symptoms.  In  this  case  labor  was 
entirely  arrested,  and  alarming  prostration  came  on,  almost  with 
the  first  inhalation.  Brandy  was  given  freely,  and  labor  commenced 
in  about  an  hour,  and  terminated  favorably.  I  have  several  times 
seen  the  interval  between  the  pains  lengthened,  but  this  served  to 
hasten,  rather  than  retard,  labor,  for  the  pains  were  rendered  more 
forcible  and  effective.  I  rarely  commence  the  use  of  chloroform 
until  dilitation  of  the  os  uteri  is  complete,  and  if  the  patient  is  at  all 
debilitated,  I  give  a  small  quantity  of  good  brandy  or  whiskey 
before  commencing,  and  if  the  labor  is  protracted,  repeat  occa- 
sionally. 

I  have  tried  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  given  morphia  hypodermi- 
cally,  but  have  been  disappointed  in  both. 
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MALARIA  AND  MIASMATIC  CACHEXIA. 

By  H.  B.  ROBINSON,  M.  D.,  of  Forkt>and,  now  of  Birmingham. 


"  I  shall  have  to  allude  to  inexplicable  phenomena,  to  vast  spaces  still 
unfilled  by  solid  facts,  to  spots  unknown  to  observation,  and  to  regions 
lighted  only  by  the  dim  and  treacherous  ray  of  speculation."— Dr. 
Parkes. 

What  is  malaria  ?  its  origin  and  effects  on  man  ? 

Malaria  is  a  material  mephitic  gas,  evolved  from  decaying  and 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  is  inimical  to  animal  life,  and 
especially  to  that  of  man.  It  pervades  the  entire  earth's  surface, 
where  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  takes  place.  Hence  it 
must  exist  in  all  latitudes  south  of  the  frigid  zones,  where  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  above  the  freezing  point 
to  admit  ot  vegetable  decomposition,  and  there  is  moisture  sufficient 
therewith  connected  to  facilitate  the  process.  It  is  more  abundant 
where  its  sources  are  greatest.  Hence  in  southern  latitudes,  where 
there  is  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  heat  and  moisture  abound,  we  see 
the  effects  of  malaria  in  its  worst  form.  It  is  only  during  continuous 
frosts  and  freezing  weather  in  this  latitude  that  the  generation  of 
this  poison  is  suspended.  Alternations  of  high  temperature  and 
frosts,  during  winter,  are  frequent  sources  of  the  evolution  of 
malaria ;  and  its  effects  at  these  times  are  often  manifested  in  pri- 
mary attacks  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  Malaria  is  a 
ponderable  gas,  having  a  specific  gravity  similar  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  is  suspended,  and  with  which  it  moves  in  all 
directions  with  facility;  but  when  the  atmosphere  is  heavy  it 
ascends  above  the  ordinary  habitation  of  man,  but  returns  to  the 
earth  again  when  the  atmosphere    assumes    its  former    specific 
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gravity,  to  begin  its  destruction  on  man  again — silently  but  surely. 

There  are  portions  of  the  earth  where  so  snjall  a  quantity  of  this 
noxious  gas  is  generated  that  its  pernicious  effects  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  manifested.  In  these  localities  man  has  done  much  toward 
removing  the  sources  of  malaria  and  rendering  the  atmosphere  salubri- 
ous by  judicious  ditching  and  scientific  farming.  A  large  portion  of 
Europe,  which  two  or  three  centuries  ago  was  very  unhealthy  and 
insalubrious,  is  now  almost  entirely  exempt  from  those  diseases 
which  are  i>eculiar  to  malarial  countries.  In  those  countries,  no 
vegetable  matter  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  soil  to  decompose ;  it 
is  either  burned  or  consumed  by  animals  as  food,  and  passes  there- 
from as  excretUj  which  is  rendered  innoxious  by  acid  or  alkali,  and 
returned  to  the  soil  as  fertilizers. 

England  has  a  bad  climate,  and  at  one  time  was  very  unhealthy 
and  suffered  from  the  ettects  of  malaria,  but  can  now,  from  her  wise 
sanitary  regulations,  boast  of  having  the  lowest  mortuary  reports 
extant — nay,  more,  can  boast  of  her  great  mental  and  physical 
developments,  of  which  she  has  not  a  peer.  But  these  countries, 
notwithstanding  their  wholesome  sanitary  regulations,  are  not 
wholly  exempt  from  the  effects  of  malaria,  for  now  and  then  we  see 
reports  of  cases  of  intermittent  fever  in  the  cities  of  London,  Berlin 
and  Vienna. 

There  are  portions  of  our  own  country  in  which  malarious  diseases 
are  much  less  prevalent  than  formerly,  attributable  to  the  same 
cause ;  and  there  are  other  portions,  although  in  the  virgin'state, 
where  man  has  done  nothing  to  render  it  healthy,  equally  free  from 
the  pernicious  poison,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  cool, 
invigorating  atmosphere,  whereby  pure  oxygen  is  respired.  The 
mountains  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  portions  of  Minnesota,  are  particularly  free  from 
malarious  diseases,  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  although 
two  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  production  of  malaria  abound 
there,  viz :  vegetation  of  the  rankest  kind  and  solar  heat,  yet  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence  to  see  a  malarial  attack  there.  Although  the  same 
amount  of  rain  may  fall  in  these  localities,  owing  to  the  great  alti- 
tude thereof,  unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  the 
rocky,  porous  nature  of  the  substratum  of  the  etirth,  moisture  is 
not  retained  on  the  surface  suiiicieutly  long  to  promote  decomposi- 
tion. Hence  malaria  is  not  generated  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
affect  man  perceptibly,  unless  it  should  be  an  extraordinary  rainy 
summer,  with  considerable  intervals  of  great  heat  and  dryness 
alternating. 

California  and  Western  Texas  are  remarkable  for  salubrity  of 
climate  and  healthfulness,  yet  there  is  the  greatest  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  and  intensest  heat  for  many  months  during  the  year. 
But,  owing  to  the  great  drouths  that  annually  occur  in  those  coun- 
tries, the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  destitute  of  water,  for  many 
feet,  and  instead  of  vegetation  decaying  it  is  cured,  or  cooked  as  it 
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were,  by  the  intense  solar  heat.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
table  lands  of  Mexico  are  strangers  to  the  malarial  affections,  not- 
withstanding the  people  there  sleep  in  the  open  air,  on  the  tops  of 
houses.  This  exemption  is  attributable  principally  to  the  same 
cause,  but  especially  to  the  immense  altitude  of  the  country  and 
uniformity  of  the  climate. 

Malaria  is  destroyed  or  rendered  inert  by  rain,  probably  by 
uniting  with  some  element  of  the  clouds  by  wliich  ozone  is  formed, 
or  it  may  combine  with  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  during 
rain ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  contributes,  in  some  way,  to 
the  formation  of  ammonia.  We  will  advert  to  this  hypothesis  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  action  of  malaria.  It  is  transportable 
in  the  winds,  and  wholly  absent  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  sea, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  one  of  its  formative  materials — vegetable 
matter.  I  do  not  concur  with  those  who  maintain  that  the  piny 
woods  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  are  healthy.  The  sallow 
complexions,  lean,  swarthy  muscles,  and  indisposition  of  the  citizens 
thereof  to  mental  and  physical  exertion,  speak  plainer  than  words 
of  the  existence  of  malaria  there.  I  believe  I  hazard  nothing  in 
speaking  in  the  language  of  my  learned  preceptor.  Dr.  T.  C.  Osborn, 
in  regard  to  these  people:  "They  are,  however,  being  gradually 
undermined  by  the  poison,  and  sooner  or  later  will  succumb  to  its 
deadly  influence.'' 

Thus,  then,  I  believe  malaria  is  a  mephitic  gas  generated  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  and  that  solar  heat  and  moisture 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  effect  this  decomposition.  That  it  is 
paiticularly  generated  in  this  latitude  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  above  the  freezing  point, 
and  that  it  is  consequently  never  absent  from  the  atmosphere,  except 
during  rain  or  on  the  sea.  But,  that  it  is  materially  affected  as 
to  quantity  by  location  and  temperature ;  that  when  evolved  it  con- 
tinues to  float  in  the  air,  either  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  high 
above  it ;  that  the  ascension  and  lowering  are  dependent  on  the 
rarity  or  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  it  is  only  destroyed 
by  rain  or  organized  beings,  on  whom  it  acts  as  a  poison,  shortening 
the  life  of  all,  but  particularly  that  of  man. 

I  believe  malaria  is  the  bane  of  all  men  south  of  the  frigid  zone, 
affecting  some  more,  some  less,  according  to  their  susceptibility.  I 
believe  but  for  malaria  man  would  be  capable  of  enduring  a  far 
greater  degree  of  physical  exertion  than  he  now  is,  and  that  we 
would  be  able  to  master  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  sciences  with 
ease  and  facility. 

THE  ACTION  OF  MALARIA. 

Malaria  enters  the  system  by  reason  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
through  every  accessible  avenue.  Its  first  effect  is  directly  on  nerve 
matter,  brain,  spinal  marrow  and  sympathetic  ganglia.    But  the 
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first  appreciable  eflGect  is  manifested  on  the  sympathetic  ganglia.    I 
need  not  say  that  in  order  to  reach  the  nerve  matter  it  must  enter 
the  blood,  and  thence  by  reason  of  some  spedal  attraction,  or 
affinity,  it  attacks  the  nerve  matter,  depressing  or  restraining  the 
nerves  from  due  performance  of  their  functions,  as  is  manifested  in 
all  those  phenomena  known  to  us  as  nervous.    Although  the  pri- 
mary effect  of  malaria  is  on  the  nerves,  it  does  not  a^t  exclusively 
so,  as  evinced  in  malarial  dyscrasise,  whereby  functional  and  organic 
disturbances  of  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  skin  and  muscles  of 
animal  life  are  often  manifested.    In  the  first  place,  then,  malaria 
attacks  the  peripheral  efferent  sympathetic  nerves,  whereby  anaes- 
thesia of  the  muscles  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries  is  produced. 
The  result  of  this  anaesthesia  is  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  whence 
ensues  stasis  or  recoiling  of  the  peripheral  current  of  the  red  discs, 
while  the  inner  or  central  current  moves  on  with  greater  rapidity. 
Although  there  is  a  seeming  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  circula- 
tion, there  is,  nevertheless,  less  blood  passing  through  the  capillaries, 
and  consequently  less  blood  reaches  the  heart.    There  must  there- 
fore necessarily,  from  this  fact,  be  an  inordinate  quantity  of  carbon- 
aceous blood  in  the  capillaries,  which  should  reajh  the  lungs  for 
oxygenation,  in  order  that  a  healthful  state  of  the  organism  may  be 
maintained,  and  whereby  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  circulation 
may  result.    Now,  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  from  these  premises 
that  there  is  an  endless  antagonism  going  on  between  nutrition  and 
malaria.    Such  I  assert  to  be  the  case.    The  one  adds  new  material 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  rendered  useless  to  the 
system  morphologically,  while  malaria  hinders  or  opposes  the  nutri- 
tive process  and  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  thereby  necessitating  the 
aid  of  and  interference  of  other  processes  and  the  hyperexcitation 
of  those  organs  whose  province  it  is  rather  to  make  blood  than  to 
remove  from  the  blood  matters  which  ought  otherwise  to  be  meta- 
morphosed and  removed  as  excrementitious  matters.    So  long  then 
as  nutrition  of  the  organism  is  maintained,  and  a  perfect  state  of 
integrity  otherwise  preserved  in  the  organs,  malaria  passes  out  of 
the  system  as  fast  as  it  enters,  along  with  effete  matters  thereof,  and 
is  thus  far  comparatively  harmless.    But  when  it  accumulates  in  the 
system  faster  than  it  can  be  eliminated,  in  the  way  above  mentioned, 
it  then  becomes  an  absolute  and  perceptible  poison.    It  is  uqw  that 
nutrition  is  imperfectly  performed.    No  tissue  or  organ  assimilates 
its  wonted  nutritive  matter.    Hence  all  the  secretions  and  excretions 
are  deranged.    The  secretion  of  the  liver  is  either  redundant,  dimin- 
ished, or  altered  in  quality.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  kidneys 
and  the  skin.    The  spleen  is  oftener  implicated  in  malarial  diseases 
than  any  other  organ,  and  is  invariably  disturbed  in  function,  and 
very  often  organically  diseased.    It  is  now  that  we  come  to  speak  of 
malarial  poisoning,  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  senses  as  a  poison. 
Heretofore,  although  we  breathe  it  at  every  inspiration,  its  effects 
are  so  insidious  and  so  mild  thjit  we  do  not  heed  it.    No  man's  feel- 
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ings  exactly  come  up  to  his  idea  of  a  well  man,  nevertheless  he  feels 
too  well  to  complain.  But  for  malaria  man,  mentally  and  physically, 
would  exceed  by  far  the  maximum  of  his  present  standard  in  these 
capacities. 

i^Tow',  the  system  becomes  surcharged  with  the  poison.  There  is 
langour,  muscular  weariness,  disposition  to  drowsiness,  and  disincli- 
nation to  mental  and  physical  exertion.  The  brain  is  affected  by 
the  poison,  and  at  the  same  time  the  efferent  peripheral  sympathetic 
nerves  are  affected,  thereby  producing  anaesthesia  of  the  muscles  of 
the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  giving  rise  thereby  to  stasis  or 
hypersemia  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels. 

What  may  be  expected  from  this  state  of  things  ?  Why,  that  a 
less  quantity  of  blok)d  reaches  the  pulmonary  capillaries  than  is 
wont  to  do,  consequently  there  is  soon  an  accumulation  of  blood 
non-oxygenated  in  the  system,  rendered  thereby  incapable  of  com- 
pletely subserving  the  system  as  nature  intended  it  to  do. 

The  systole  of  the  heart  acts  with  as  much  or  more  energy  than 
in  health,  under  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  superabundance  of 
carbon  in  the  blood,  but  the  diastolic  action  is  feeble.  The  right 
ventricle  drives  ^ts  contents  to  the  lungs,  but  finds  a  barrier  there 
to  its  forward  movement  in  the  dilated  capillaries,  and  the  left  finds 
the  same  barrier  in  the  systemic  circulation.  This  is  congestion,  the 
cold  stage  of  malarial  poisoning ;  in  other  words,  a  chill.  While 
the  efferent  or  motor  nerves  are  so  profoundly  depressed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions,  the  afferent  or  sensory  nerves  are  exalted 
in  their  functions.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  case  of 
malarial  poisoning  in  which  there  was  not  more  or  less  exaltation  of 
sensation,  unless  in  cases  where  the  brain  was  overwhelmed  by  con- 
gestion, in  which  the  functions  of  sensation  and  motion  were  both 
suspended.  The  application  of  a  mustard  cataplasm  produces  the 
sensation  of  cold,  and  a  warm  foot  bath  excites  rigors.  In  some 
cases  of  meningitis  the  patient  cannot  be  touched  without  producing 
pain,  so  sensitive  is  the  skin. 

What  is  this  cold  stage  of  malarial  poisoning,  and  whence  does  it 
proceed?  Does  the  person  really  become  colder  than  the  natural 
temperature  of  man  *?  Is  he  colder  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, or  is  it  the  manifestation  of  exalted  nervous  action  ?  The 
systena  certainly  does  not  in  ordinary  attacks  lose  any  of  its  caloric; 
the  thermometer  applied  to  the  body  indicates  no  such  lowering  of 
temperature,  unless  the  jiatient  should  be  losing  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  blood  by  purgation,  inordinate  perspiration,  or 
cutaneous  exhalation,  or  hemorrhage,  as  is  witnessed  sometimes  in 
pernicious  fever.  Hence  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  sympathetic 
sensory  or  afferent  peripheral  nerves,  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
motor  or  efferent  nerves  around  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries, 
are  exalted  in  their  functions,  giving  rise  to  the  cold  stage  of  mala- 
rial poisoning,  while  the  motor  or  efferent  nerves  are  paralyzed. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  action  of  malaria  is  exclusively  on  nerve 
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matter.  Nervous  power  is  inadequate  to  establish  reaction,  for  if  it 
had  the  power  to  so  do  under  it«  depressed  condition,  it  certainly 
would  have  the  power  to  resist  the  action  of  the  poison  altogether, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  cold  stage  thereby  would  be  prevented. 

Nervous  energy  or  force  is  insufficient  to  resist  the  action  of 
malaria  in  every  and  all  cases ;  but  it  is  indeed  wonderful  how  much 
power  of  resistance  it  has,  considering  that  it  is  incessantly  in  con- 
tact with  the  poison — sometimes  less  and  at  others  more,  but  almost 
always  more  or  less.  The  poison  acts  primarily  and  exclusively  on 
nerve  matter,  but  when  it  accumulates  in  overwhelming  quantities 
in  the  blood  the  nervous  system  yields  to  its  poisonous  influence. 
Then  there  is  paralysis  of  the  peripheral  sympathetic  motor  nerves; 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  exaltation  of  function  of  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  same  system,  resulting  in  the  cold  stage  of  malarial 
poisoning,  as  above  described. 

The  respiratory  process  is  so  touch  under  the  influence  and  man- 
dates of  the  sympathetic  nervous  apparatus,  that,  if  animal  heat 
was  alone  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  function  of  the  lung,  and 
that  animal  heat  was  capable  of  preventing  the  occurrence  oi  the 
cold  stage,  it  (respiration)  would  be  inadequate  to  establish  reaction. 
Again,  if  the  cold  stage  was  the  result  of  imperfect  respiration,  or 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  no  case  would  ever  react.  But  if  respira 
tio'n  enjoyed  this  function^  the  cold  stage  would  never  occur.  The 
longer  the  cold  stage  continues  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of 
carbon  in  the  blood,  and  the  less  the  quantity  of  oxygen ;  hence  the 
inefficiency  of  the  respiration  to  establish  reaction.  The  vitalizing 
capacity  of  the  respiration  is  not  injured  in  the  cold  stage  of  mala- 
rial poisoning,  merely  restrained  in  function.  Not  so  with  the 
nervous  system,  and  especially  the  sympathetic. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  suflfer  in  capacity.  The  afferent  are  over- 
worked, while  the  efferent  are  depressed,  and  both  sets  suffer  by 
reason  of  insufficient  nutrition.  Hence  reaction  should  be  estab- 
lished as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  will  digress  from  the  plan  of  this  paper  so  far  as  to  say  that  of 
all  the  drugs  of  my  knowledge,  none  are  comparable  to  opium  in 
bringing  about  reaction.  If  there  is  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  the 
blood  gives  evidence  of  being  poisoned  by  carbon,  of  course  no  one 
would  think  of  administering  opium,  or,  if  at  all,  would  do  so  with 
circumspection.  But  these  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 
Opium  acts  on  the  peripheral  nerves,  or  its  action  is  manifest  on 
these  nerves,  whereby  the  sensation  of  cold  is  lessened ;  the  agitated 
body  is  quieted,  and  sleep  is  induced,  and  the  patient  is  every  way 
rendered  more  comfortable.  But  the  great  efficient  agent  in  bring- 
ing about  reaction,  without  which  reaction  would  never  occur,  is  the 
superabundant  accumulation  of  carbon  contained  in  the  non-oxy- 
genated corpuscles  of  the  blood,  acting  as  a  stimulus  on  the  heart 
with  sufficient  energy  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  cai)illaries, 
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whereby  stosis  or  hypersemia  of  these  vessels  is  overcome ;  and 
whereby  the  carbonized  blood  is  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air  in 
the  lungs,  and  is  oxygenated ;  and  sooner  or  later  equilibriam  is 
attained  in  the  circulation.  As  the  impulse  of  the  heart  begins  to 
grow  stronger,  the  hyperaBmia  of  the  capillaries  begin  gradually  to 
be  removed,  the  morphological  process  therein  will  again  begin, 
whereby  an  additioual  source  of  heat  obtains.  While  yet  this 
stimulus  is  acting,  and  the  irritability  of  the  heart  still  in  a  state  of 
preternatural  excitement,  and  the  capillaries  resuming  their  func- 
tions as  generators  of  heat,  through  the  process  of  metamorphosis 
of  tissue,  the  respiration  is  accelerated.  Consequently,  an  abundant 
degree  of  heat  is  attained  thereby,  and  continues  until  the  blood 
discs  are  all  oxygenated,  and  the  morphological  process  in  the 
capillaries  is  restored  to  its  original  capacity,  and  the  nervous  system 
returns  to  its  normal  condition,  and  rendered  capable  of  performing 
its  functions  in  the  animal  economy.  Now  when  the  abnormal 
phenomena  occur  in  the  system,  the  excitement  therein  goes  beyond 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body,  giving  rise  to  fever.  After 
a  continuance  of  the  fever  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  circula- 
tion begins  to  decline  in  frequency ;  the  respiration  becoming  at  the 
same  time  less  hurried  and  less  labored;  defervescence  begins; 
sweating  comes  on  and  continues  until  the  circulation  assumes  its 
normal  condition,  and  the  skin  its  wonted  temperature. 

These  are  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  malarial  poisoning,  an 
attack  of  intermittent  fever.  But  if  by  reason  of  temperament,  or 
if  not  temperament,  some  inexplicable  cause,  the  restitutional  nutri- 
tive process  fails  to  restore  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  the 
sympathetic  peripheral  nerves  to  tbeir  original  condition,  the  circula- 
tion in  the  capillaries  will  be  retarded  in  consequence  thereof,  hence 
the  generation  of  caloric  therein  will  be  slow  and  protracted,  and 
hence  too  the  continuance  of  fever.  Under  this  state  of  things, 
although  there  may  be  some  degree  of  lowering  of  temperature  of 
the  body ;  perspiration  to  some  extent  ensue,  and  the  pulse  may  be 
less  frequent.  There  will,  notwithstanding,  not  be  complete  defer- 
vescence; there  will  still  be  some  preternatural  heat  of  body, 
frequency  of  pulse,  and  other  signs  of  fever.  These  are  the 
phenomena  of  a  remitting  attack  of  malarial  poisoning !  A  parox- 
ysm of  remittent  fever !  And  if  by  reason  of  feeble  irritability  of 
the  heart  that  organ  should  respond  to  the  stimulating  effect  of 
carbon  in  the  blood  tardily,  and  feebly,  reaction  will  not  be  reestab- 
lished at  all,  or  very  imperfectly.  When  this  condition  of  the  system 
obtains,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  frequent,  sometimes  not  perceptible; 
the  respiration  is  sighing  and  labored ;  the  countenance  is  anxious 
and  indicative  of  great  distress.  There  is  extreme  restlessness  not 
referable  to  pain,  and  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  transpiration 
of  serum  from  the  entire  surface,  which  is  cold,  and  has  a  clammy, 
greasy  feeling.  These  are  the  phenomena  of  an  attack  of  pernicious 
malarial    poisoning !     A  paroxysm  of  pernicious  chills !    A  less 
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intensified  degree  of  these  phenomena  is  what  I  understand  to  be 
congestive  fever !    That  is  when  there  is  imperfect  reaction. 

Now  no  one  can  imagine  for  a  moment  so  much  disturbance  to 
the  animal  economy,  without  at  once  supposing  all  the  organs  of 
secretion  to  be  disturbed  in  their  functions.  But  before  I  proceed 
further,  I  will  here  state  that  I  do  not  regard  the  organs  of  secretion 
in  the  light  that  they  are  generally  regarded.  But  that  these 
organs,  by  aflSnity  for  certain  constituents  of  the  blood,  attract 
these  constituents  into  their  cells,  and  there  elaborate  or  transform 
therefrom  bile,  or  urine^as  the  case  may  be,  and  so  I  believe  with 
regard  to  all  the  secretions.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  I  will 
merely  say  in  brief  that  no  one  has  ever  taken  these  secretions  from 
the  blood,  or  so  arranged  the  constituent  elements  of  these  secretions 
so  as  to  form  bile  or  urine.  Hence  I  contend  that  they  are  found 
in  these  organs  respectively,  and  exclusively,  after  the  material 
elements  have  been  extracted  from  the  blood.  So  much  disturbance 
to  the  system  cannot  exist  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  with- 
out digestion  becoming  also  deranged.  In  fact,  loathing  food  as  a 
general  thing  is  very  soon  manifested  in  an  attack  of  malarial 
poisoning.  Nutrition  is  also  interfered  with.  I  stated  that  in 
consequence  of  the  extensive  capillary  derangement,  there  was  a 
superabundance  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  blood,  which  should  be 
removed  therefrom,  lest  complications  of  a  serious  nature  should 
supervene,  thereby  endangering  the  destruction  of  organic  or  tissue 
life.  It  is  now  that  the  lymphatic  apparatus  performs  an  important 
function,  by  removing  from  the  blood  all  that  portion  of  nutritive 
matter  which  the  capillaries,  in  their  weakened  or  restrained  condi- 
tion, are  not  capable  of  conducting  to  the  ansBmic  tissues. 

The  lymphatic  system  occupies  an  important  position  in  the 
animal  organization  at  all  times ;  but  in  attacks  of  malarial  poison- 
ing, when  the  capillaries  are  in  a  state  of  hyperaemia,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  performing  their  functions  as  sentinels  or  aisles,  as  it 
were,  between  the  arteries  and  veins^  it  performs  essential  and 
especial  functions  as  stated  above.  I  am  led  to  ascribe  to  the 
lymphatic  system,  the  function  amongst  others  of  constructing  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  (red  and  white,)  and  that  of  elaborating  an 
imperfect  kind  of  fibrine  also. 

The  Spleen. — Of  all  the  organs  of  the  human  system,  the  spleen 
is  the  one  oftenest  implicated  in  malarial  poisoning.  Indeed,  it  is 
invariably  concerned.  It  subserves  the  system  in  the  first  place,  as 
a  conservator,  in  affording  a  rese^'voir  for  the  blood  during  the  cold 
st^ge  of  a  paroxysm,  which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  into  other 
organs,  or  tissues  of  a  more  sensitive  nature,  and  of  less  expansive 
texture,  thereby  averting  congestion,  which  probably  would  prove 
of  a  serious  character.  Notwithstanding  the  conservative  nature  of 
the  spleen,  other  organs  do  sometimes  become  congested,  and  inflam- 
mation ensues  as  the  consequence ;  even  the  spleen  itself  occasionally 
becomes  inflamed.    Ordinarily  the  spleen  does  not  return  to  its 
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original  size  after  the  subsidence  of  a  paroxysm  of  malarial  fever ; 
does  not  entirely  disgorge.  Long  after  tbe  liver,  kidneys,  skin,  and 
other  organs  concerned  in  the  seizure,  have  assumed  their  usual 
functions,  the  spleen  may  be  felt,  and  pain  complained  of  on  pres- 
sure being  made  in  the  hypogastric  region.  Every  paroxysm 
increases  the  enlargement,  and  a  succession  of  paroxysms  are  sure 
to  beget  a  permanent  enlargement  of  the  organ.  The  enlargement 
is  simply  mechanical,  being  the  sequence  and  result  of  more  blood 
having  been  thrown  into  the  viscus  by  the  artery,  than  is  carried 
out  by  the  vein.  Hence,  in  consequence  oit  this  retardation  of  the 
circulation,  more  or  less  blood  remains  in  the  organ,  and  is  there 
disintegrated,  and  thereby  rendered  unfit  to  subserve  the  system  in 
any  way.  Though  lifeless — deprived  of  every  atom  of  vitality,  it 
nevertheless  remains  in  the  blood  vessels,  and  when  the  hyperaemia 
to  some  degree  subsides  in  the  capillaries  of  this  organ,  and  motion 
is  again  restored  to  th«  circulation,  the  disintegrated  blood  becomes 
comingled  with  the  vital  fluid,  and  thrown  to  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  is  finally  eliminated  by  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  intestinal 
canal  excretions,  as  heamatoidine,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  malaena.  In 
the  meantime  we  have  evidences  of  the  diminution  of  the  red 
discs,  and  augmentation  of  the  white  ones  and  fibrine.  In  other 
words  anaemia. 

The  liver,  like  the  spleen,  is  invariably  implicated  in  malarial 
fevers,  but  not  directly  so.  In  consequence  of  disturbance  of  the 
circulation,  and  want  of  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
spleen,  the  liver  becomes  deranged  in  function,  forming  too  much  or 
too  little  bile,  or  bile  of  unhealthy  character.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  kidneys  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  I  will 
again  remark  that  digestion  is  often  materially  impaired  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  quality  of  the  bile  in  the  bowels,  or  the  absence 
of  it,  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  digestion. 

The  manifestation  of  malarial  poisoning  on  the  human  system,  in 
Greene  county,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  it,  has  been  :  First,  inter- 
mittent; second,  remittent;  third,  congestive  fevers,  and  fourth, 
pernicious  chills ;  fifth,  spleenitis ;  sixth,  erratic  muscular  rheuma- 
tism; seventh,  erysipelas;  and  eighth,  pneumonia.  There  are 
certain  accidental  complications  which  occur  quite  often,  which  I 
shall  speak  of  as  they  X)ccur  in  frequency :  First,  congestion  of  the 
brain  ;  second,  congestion  of  the  bowels ;  third,  congestion  of  the 
lungs ;  and  fourth,  hepatitis. 

MIASMATIC   CACHEXIA. 

The  pathology  and  therapeutics  pf  miasmatic  cachexia  are  too 
imperfectly  understood  to  warrant  criticism  of  the  opinion  of  any 
one  thereon ;  therefore,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  speak  of  the  disease 
as  it  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  and  in  as  brief  manner  as 
possible. 

Miasmatic  cachexia  is  the  sequel  of  repeated   paroxysms  of 
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malarial  poisoning,  in  other  words,  the  sequel  of  chronic  intermit- 
tent and  remittent  fevers.  Those  persons  who  are  subject  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  poison  every  fourteenth  day,  either  of  the 
intermittent  or  remittent  type  seem  most  subject  to  it.  The  inter- 
mittent form,  however,  is  the  most  frequent,  by  reason  of  its  more 
general  prevalence.  It  is  there,  I  can  safely  say,  invariably  preceded 
by  chronic  intermittent  or  remittent  fever.  I  will  describe  the  forms 
of  the  disease,  the  worst  and  mildest,  and  must  say  that  there  will 
occur  every  conceivable  gradation  of  violence,  from  worst  to  mildest. 

8ymj}tom8. — The  patient  will  have  a  chill,  which  will  continue  for 
one,  two,  or  more  hours ;  will  feel  more  depressed  than  he  is  wont 
in  chills  heretofore,  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ordinary  chills.  As  reaction  begins  to  come  on,  the  patient  will 
be  more  quiet,  and  will  fall  into  a  sleep,  which  may  continue  half  an 
hour,  or  may  be  one  or  two  hours.  On  awaking,  he  will  urinate, 
and,  to  his  surprise  and  horror,  he  has  voided  a  quantity  of  bloody 
urine.  This  chill  may  have  been  preceded  by  one,  twenty-four, 
forty-eight,  or  sixty  hours.  In  the  interim  thereof  there  may  have 
been  complete  intermission  of  the  fever,  or  may  be  only  a  remission. 
But  often  after  the  occurrence  of  blood  in  the  urine,  the  fever 
becomes  continued,  and  there  is  no  recurrence  of  chill.  Thus  the 
disease  loses  the  characters  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
and  presents  those  of  continued  fever.  It  is  now  that  the  physician 
is  called  on.  The  patient  is  found  agitated  and  alarmed,  and  vomit- 
ing a  thick,  tenacious,  frothy  mucous^  in  great  quantities.  It  is 
generally  green  or  greenish,  but  sometimes  the  color  is  white.  It 
contains  a  large  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  free  from  blood,  and 
always  neutral.  He  complains  of  no  particular  pain,  but  neverthe- 
less is  extremely  restless,  and  has  the  expression  of  anxiety  and 
despair. 

Respiration, — ^The  respiration  is  irregular  and  sighing,  attributable 
to  the  extreme  nausea  which  attends  all  such  cases. 

PuUe. — The  pulse  is  extremely  frequent,  one  hundred,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  one  hundred  and  forty,  or  more ;  full,  regular, 
extremely  compressible,  gaseous  as  it  were.  Though  regular,  the 
patient  will  complain  of  great  weakness;  and  it  may  become  so  weak 
as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  for  days,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  if  the 
patient  is  properly  nourished,  and  the  bowels  restrained,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  maintained  by  proper  means  meantime, 
recovery  must  not  be  despaired  of.  Finally  the  pulse  becomes 
irregular,  feeble,  and  intermitting  as  death  approaches. 

Tongue. — ^The  tongue  in  all  violent  cases  is  large,  pale  and  flabby, 
bloodless,  moist,  and  covered  with  a  white  fur.  The  lips  are  of  a 
pale,  leaden  hue,  and  corrugated.  In  less  violent  cases  these  char- 
acteristics are  not  so  distinct. 

The  Eye. — The  conjunctiva  partakes  of  the  sallow  hue  of  the  body, 
the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  expression  dull,  surrounding  soft  parts 
swollen. 
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Bowels. — ^The  bowels  are  generally  open,  evacuations  semi-fluid,  of 
a  brown  color,  and  sometimes  molasses-like,  but  occasionally  they  are 
constipated. 

Jugular  Pulse, — ^There  is  jugular  pulse  in  all  severe  cases ;  and 
throbbing  and  roaring  of  the  head,  which  is  so  severe  in  some  cases 
as  to  be  observed  by  bystanders  six  feet  distant,  and  much  com- 
plained of  by  the  patient.  The  soft  part  of  the  nose  becomes  of  a 
dark  slate  color,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes  slough. 

Color  of  Skin  and  H(emorr1mge  from  the  Kidneys, — I  have  delayed 
describing  these  signs  purposely^  because  they  are  sui  generis^  and 
are  the  characters  that  distinguish  the  disease  from  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers. 

There  is  necessarily  sallowness  in  miasmatic  cachexia,  but  deep- 
ening of  the  hue  is  not  often  observed,  for  some  hours  after  the  chill, 
and  not  until  after  the  discharge  of  blood  in  the  urine.  From  four 
to  twelve  hours  after  the  chill,  and  sometimes  later,  the  skin  will 
begin  to  assume  a  jaundiced  hue,  beginning  on  the  side  of  the  neck 
above  the  clavicles,  deepening  every  moment  seemingly,  and  on  the 
second  or  third  day  the  skin  will  become  mottled,  resembling  an 
old  lemon. 

Temperature  of  the  Body. — The  temperature  of  the  body,  if  reac- 
tion is  complete  and  equally  distributed  to  all  parts,  is  great, 
amounting  to  106^  or  IO80,  but  if  there  is  not  equal  distribution  of 
caloric,  or  in  other  words,  if  there  is  incomplete  equilibrium  of  the 
circulation,  there  will  be  coolness  of  the  extremities  and  numbness. 
In  the  meantime,  that  is  within  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  the 
patient  will  have  had  two  or  three  hemorrhages  from  the  kidneys, 
varying  in  quantity  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  varying  in 
color  from  claret  wine  to  that  of  coffee,  with  a  low  specific  gravity, 
and  always  without  clot. 

The  only  complication  I  have  seen  in  this  disease,  is  inflammation 
of  the  parotid  gland.  This  complication  came  on  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  attack,  after  the  skin  had  cleared,  the  urine  had  become  free 
from  blood,  the  pulse  had  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to 
one  hundred  and  seven,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  a  little 
above  natural ;  and  the  patient  having  expressed  herself  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night  as  feeling  much  better,  who,  by  midnight, 
complained  of  pain  in  the  parotid.  By  nine  o'clock  next  morning 
the  gland  was  greatly  swollen  and  painful,  and  the  fever  very  high. 
The  gland  suppurated  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  The  case  presented 
the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  of  which  she  died  about  the  tenth 
day  after  the  occurrence  of  the  glandular  affection,  covered  with 
innumerable  small  boils  on  the  face,  breast,  neck,  and  back. 

I  have  given  a  condensed  history  of  the  worst  form  of  the  disease 
as  it  occurred  in  my  practice.  I  now  propose  to  give  a  history  of 
the  mildest  form,  and  cannot  do  so  better  than  describe  a  particular 
case.  Mrs.  Smith,  aged  sixty-six,  always  remarkably  healthy  and 
ipobust  previous  to  present  attack  of  chills  and  fever,  which  she 
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contracted  some  eight  months  since,  and  which  have  become  chronic. 
Has  children  in  this  neighborhood  with  whom  she  was  living,  and 
others  near  West  Point,  Miss.,  whither  she  had  gone,  hoping  to  get 
rid  of  the  chills  and  fever,  and  thereby  regain  her  fonner  good 
health.  While  in  Mississippi  she  was  attacked  with  remittent  fever. 
On  recovering  therefrom  she  determined  to  return  to  her  home  in 
Greene  county.  Her  physician  furnished  her  with  an  ounce  of 
tincture  ferri  chloridi,  and  directed  her  to  take  ten  drops  three  times 
a  day.  Before  getting  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  she  was  feeling  very 
badly,  and  on  reaching  there,  discovered  she  was  passing  bloody 
urine.  She  hastened  to  Demopolis,  thence  home,  and  sent  for  me 
to  see  her.  I  found  her  sitting  up,  complaining  of  great  weakness, 
but  no  pain;  very  sallow,  spleen  enormously  enlarged,  but  not 
painful  on  pressure ;  bowels  open ;  no  nausea,  and  passing  bloody 
urine  (unmistakably,)  in  large  quantities. 

Pathological  Characters. — What  I  may  say  of  the  pathology  of 
miasmatic  cachexia  is  circumstantial,  hence,  in  the  language  of 
Goethe,  "what  I  know  is  little;  that  which  I  know  not  is  immense.'' 
The  spleen  is  invariably  enlarged,  and  hence  diseased  functionally. 
This  functional  derangement  of  the  spleen,  whereof  the  blood  is 
damaged,  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  disease  in  question.  So  long 
then  as  the  spleen  is  able  to  perform  its  functions  we  will  not  see 
Cachexia  miasmatica^  although  we  may  be  surrounded  daily  by  cases 
of  chronic  intermittent  fever — lean,  swarthy,  inert,  jaundiced  look- 
ing people.  Still  the  spleen  is  able  to  discharge  its  functions, 
imperfectly  it  is  true;  and  it  is  where  these  functions  are  so  deranged 
that  the  disease  assumes  the  characters  of  miasmatic  cachexia,  and 
loses  those  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 

The  Blood. — The  blood  is  aftected  in  all  of  its  constituent  parts, 
but  in  some  more  than  others ;  the  red  corpuscles  are  disintegrated, 
dissolved,  in  some  cases  more  and  in  some  cases  less,  but  in  every 
case  more  or  less,  and  in  some  cases  alarmingly  so.  This  disinte- 
gration takes  place  in  the  spleen  in  consequence  of  non-performance 
of  function  of  that  organ,  and  in  which  pounds  of  dissolved  and 
lifeless  blood  accumulate. 

The  Color  of  the  Shin. — The  sallow  color  of  the  skin  is  the  effect 
of  the  escape  of  the  haematin  of  the  dissolved  corpuscles  through  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  into  the  connective  or  areolar  tissue ;  and 
tiie  haematuria  proceeds  from  the  same  cause,  and  not  congestion  of 
the  kidneys,  as  maintained  by  some. 

The  Liver. — The  liver  is  not  specially  deranged  in  this  disease, 
and  certainly  not  in  secretion  of  bile,  or  the  obstruction  of  the 
ductus  communis  choledochuSj  through  which  the  bile  passes  into  the 
duodenum,  for  I  have  invariably  found  bile  in  the  dejections 
abundantly. 

Treatment. — I  have  seen  an  occasional  case  of  this  disease  every 
year,  all  my  professional  life,  and  it  was  not  until  1865  and  1866, 
when  the  disease  became  somewhat  epidemic,  that  I  could  persuade 
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myself  that  it  was  sui  generis,  and  not  a  violent  form  of  remittent 
fever — hopeless ;  medicine  useless.  In  September,  1866,  I  saw  my 
last  fatal  case.  It  was  then  I  changed  my  opinion  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  treatment  also,  and  have  had,  to  the  present,  no 
cause  to  regret  the  change.  Calomel,  quinine,  opium,  blisters,  &c., 
in  large  doses  and  small,  proved  fearfully  unsuccessM  in  my 
practice. 

If  the  patient  is  vomiting  quantities  of  tenacious,  thick  mucus,  it 
would  be  useless  to  administer  any  kind  of  medicine  until  the 
stomach  is  emptied  of  this  mucus;  otherwise  the  medicine  would 
become  entangled  therein,  and  consequently  but  little  of  it  would 
reach  the  circulation.  In  this  disease  time  is  precious ;  therefore, 
instead  of  administering  remedies  and  have  them  suspended  in  the 
mucus  in  the  stomach  for  hours,  or  ejected  therefrom  as  fast  as 
taken,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  administering  ipecacuanha  in  divided, 
portions  every  fifteen  minutes  until  vomiting  ensues,  and  thus  con- 
tinue it  until  the  stomach  is  entirely  emptied  and  bile  is  ejected.  I 
then  give  a  small  dose  of  morphine  to  arrest  the  nausea  and  quiet 
the  patient.  If  the  tongue  is  loaded  with  fur  and  the  bowels 
retentive,  I  combine  a  small  dose  of  calomel  Avith  the  mor- 
phine. I  rarely  ever,  however,  find  it  necessary  to  administer 
mercury,  and  never  do  so  beyond  a  small  dose  at  the  outset  of  the 
attack.  Mercury  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  objectionable  reme- 
dies, in  this  disease,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  medicines.  Besides 
emptying  the  stomach  of  mucus,  whereby  it  will  be  prepared  to  act 
on  medicine  efficiently,  ipecac  tends  towards  equalizing  the  circula- 
tion, thereby  increasing  the  force  of  the  pulse,  restoring  warmth  to 
the  extremities,  producing  softness  of  the  skin  and  reducing  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  it  very  often  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
administering  any  aperient  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours.  If 
the  bowels  have  not  acted  well  within  three  or  four  hours  after  the 
emetic,  and  there  is  no  indication  for  the  administration  of  the 
dose  of  mercury,  I  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  if  the  stomach  will 
retain  it ;  if  not,  a  dose  of  rhubarb  will  suflice.  It  is  important 
that  the  bowels  be  well  evacuated,  but  hypercatharsis  is  by  no 
means  wished  for. 

So  soon  as  the  stomach  becomes  quiet,  or  the  patient  rouses  from 
his  nap,  I  begin  to  administer  the  Tinctura  ferri  chloridi  in  doses 
ranging  from  twenty-five  (25)  to  sixty  (60)  drops,  in  a  wineglass  full 
of  water,  every  two  (2)  or  three  (3)  hours,  day  and  night.  This 
remedy  I  consider  the  sheet  anchor  in  GacJiexia  miasmatica. 
Although  in  very  large  doses  it  may  nauseate  the  stomach,  in 
smaller  ones  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  to  allay  nausea.  Soon  as 
practicable  (i.  e.,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared),  I  begin  to  nourish 
my  patient  oy  giving  half  ounce  or  ounce  of  beef,  mutton  or  chicken 
essence ;  this  I  give  every  four  (4)  hours  as  regularly  as  medicine, 
whether  the  patient  desires  it  or  not. 

If  there  is  pain  in  the  head,  or  the  jugular  pulsation  is  tumult- 
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uous^  whereby  roaring  in  the  head  is  complained  of,  I  keep  a  stream 
of  cold  water  pouring  on  the  head  constantly,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  extremities  are  kept  warm  by  artificial  means.  If  such  condi- 
tion of  things  obtain,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  cold  water  abundantly 
and  continuously;  for  I  assert,  and  know  what  I  do  assert,  that, 
however  weak  the  pulse  may  be,  cold  water  applied  to  the  head, 
and  the  extremities  kept  warm  meantime,  the  pulse  will  improve. 

In  October,  1868, 1  had  poured  on  the  head  of  a  delicate  young 
lady,  incessantly,  without  intermitting  five  minutes  at  a  time,  night 
and  day,  cold  water  for  twenty-one  (21)  days.  I  know  again  whereof 
I  speak. 

Quinine  I  rarely  ever  give.  It  is  certain  to  increase  the  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  in  large  doses  begets  a  nervous  condition  of  the 
brain  and  headache,  without  controlling  the  fever  in  the  least.  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  small  or  large  doses,  i.  e.,  in  doses  varying 
from  two  (2)  to  twenty  (20)  grains,  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
or  the  temperature  of  the  body.  I  have  never  given  less  than 
twenty-one  (21)  grains  nor  more  than  one  hundred  (1(H>)  in  the 
twenty-four  (24)  hours.  I  must  say,  and  with  regret  do  I  say  it,  for 
quinine  is  a  favorite  remedy  with  me  in  almost  all  diseases  incident 
to  this  portion  of  our  country,  that  I  have  not  in  a  single  instance 
seen  the  good  effects  of  quinine  in  this  complaint. 

Fly  blisters  I  never  use  in  any  way  whatever,  but  mustard  cata- 
plasms and  foot  baths  are  invaluable  as  revulsives  and  derivatives, 
and  should  be  resorted  to  time  and  again. 

Opium,  generally  in  the  form  of  morphine,  in  some  cases  is  indis- 
pensable, quieting  restlessness  and  controlling  nausea  and  vomiting 
when  all  other  remedies  fail ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  alkalies  and 
neutral  mixtures  may  be  tried. 

When  the  vital  powers  begin  to  give  way — when  the  pulse 
becomes  frequent,  feeble  and  intermitting,  and  the  extremities  cool 
and  numb,  and  finger  nails  leaden  color,  alcoholic  stimuli  may  be 
used  with  some  hope  of  benefit,  but  I  have  not  been  favorably  im- 
pressed with  this  manner  of  stimulation.  But  that  manner  of 
stimulation  I  have  seen  most  good  result  from,  of  which  none  other 
is  comparable,  is  to  wrap  the  patient  up  in  blankets  wrung  out  of 
boiling  water  and  reapplied  as  fast  as  they  cool,  and  thus  continued 
indefinitely. 

I  wish  it  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  give  a 
practical  rather  than  a  scientific  history  of  miasmatic  cachexia,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  have  endeavored  to  condense  as  much  as  possible. 
Much  might  be  said  about  the  modm  operandi  of  mercury  and 
quinine  in  this  ailment,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  profession  would 
be  benefitted  thereby,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  pathology  of  the  disease. 

Remarks. — It  is  a  part  of  my  theory  that  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  blood  are  affected  in  miasmatic  cachexia,  either  in  quantity 
or  quality,  and  especially  that  of  the  red  discs.    In  this  element 
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there  is  more  or  less  disintegration,  whereby  separation  of  the 
hsematin  and  iron  occurs — hence  the  loss  of  their  vitalizing  influ- 
ence on  all  the  tissues  of  the  animal  economy.  Hence,  too,  the 
escape  or  exudation  of  their  coloring  matter  through  the  walls  of 
the  weakened  and  attenuated  capillaries  into  the  adjacent  areolar 
or  connective  tissue — hence  the  sallow  or  bronzed  skin. 

I  base  the  modus  operandi  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  on  this 
hypothesis,  and  will  proceed  to  speak  of  it  more  in  detail.  First, 
then,  it  acts  on  or  promotes  primary  assimilation  before  it  leaves 
the  stomach,  by  reason  of  the  chlorine  therein  contained ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  before  it  leaves  the  stomach,  the  iron  itself  acts  ben- 
eficially on  the  relaxed  and  patulous  mucus  membrane,  whereby 
nausea  is  lessened  and  the  mucus  (heretofore  spoken  of)  diminished 
in  quantity  through  its  constringing  effect.  After  it  enters  the 
circulation  immediate  reparation  begins  in  the  red  corpuscles  and 
secondary  assimilation  is  promoted^  whereby  the  mass  of  blood  is 
enriched  and  new  corpuscles  are  formed,  and,  as  the  result  thereof, 
the  attenuated,  relaxed  and  patulous  capillaries  are  restored  to  their 
wonted  size  and  functional  capacity ;  hence  haemorrhage  ceases  and 
absorption  begins,  and  sooner  or  later  the  effused  matters — the 
haematin  and  serum  that  exuded  through  the  relaxed  capillaries — 
are  absorbed.  This  being  completed  external  pressure  is  removed 
from  the  systemic  capillaries  and  peripheral  nerves,  equilibrium  of 
the  circulation  will  of  necessity  follow  5  and  of  necessity  the  fever 
will  cease,  and  the  various  organs  assume  their  former  functions. 

Although  in  this  neighborhood  there  are  four  negroes  to  one 
white  person,  I  have  never  met  the  disease  in  the  negro,  and  only 
once  in  the  mulatto,  and  in  this  case  I  have  reason  for  believing  it 
is  a  quadroon  instead  of  mulatto. 

In  this  connection  I  will  remark  that,  in  a  pretty  extensive  prac- 
tice during  the  past  eighteen  years  in  this  vicinity,  1  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  case  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or 
hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  or  splenitis  in  the  full-blooded  negro, 
and  only  one  case  of  splenitis  in  the  mulatto. 
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HiEMORRHAGIC  MALARIAL  FEVER. 


By   T.  O.   summers,   M.   D.,  Pbofessob  op  Chemistry  in  the 
Southern  University,  Greensboro\ 


it  affords  me  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  this  evening  the  result  of 
my  investigations  upon  the  pathological  condition  of  the  urine  in 
the  disease  commonly  known  as  Hcemorrhagic  Fever,  or,  as  better 
styled  by  some  of  you,  Cachcemia.  The  case  upon  which  these 
investigations  were  made  was  a  typical  one,  occurring  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Young,  of  this  place,  to  whom  I  refer  you  for  information 
as  to  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  all  the 
details  of  the  case,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  The  analysis, 
the  results  of  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you,  was  undertaken 
by  me  without  any  preconceived  theories  of  my  own  upon  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  disease,  nor  was  I  biased  in  my  views  by  the 
opinions  of  others  upon  the  same,  as  I  have  neither  heard  it  dis- 
cussed nor  read  anything  whatever  upon  the  subject,  having  only 
be^n  a  short  time  in  the  region  of  its  occurrence.  I  make  these 
preliminary  observations  because  the  tendency  of  analysts  generally 
to  conform  their  observations  to  theories  already  formed  is  unfortu- 
nately too  well  known  to  you. 

1.  The  first  specimen  of  urine  presented  for  analysis  was  of  a 
deep  red  color,  perfectly  opaque,  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.025.  The  quantitative  analysis  I  give,  as 
follows : 

Water 924.60 

Urea 31.00 

Crieatine 2.50 

Creatinine.  -  - 1.50 

Urate  of  Soda,         ^ 

Urate  of  Potassa,    > 1.60 

Urate  of  Ammonia,  ) 

Glyko-cholate  of  Soda 1.45 

Tauro-cholate  of  Soda -. 1.00 
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Coloring  Matter  and  Mucus 2.50 

Pus 1.50 

Alkaline  Phosphates 3.45 

Hematine  and  Hematosine 3.60 

Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Potassium 7.30 

Sulphates  of  Soda  and  Potassa ^ 7.00 

Albumen 11.20 


1.000.00 

This  specimen,  when  evaporated,  left  a  coagulum  which  could  be 
with  difficulty  distinguished  from  blood  itself. 

Under  a  microscope  of  five  hundred  diameters  I  did  not  detect 
but  about  two  (2)  well  defined  blood  corpuscles  to  the  inch,  though 
the  coloring  matters  of  the  blood  appeared  to  be  generally  diffus^. 
Leucocytes  or  pus  corpuscles,  readily  distinguishable,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  from  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  by  their  granu- 
lated appearance,  were  very  numerous — about  thirty  to  the  inch. 

The  crystals  of  glyko-cholate  of  soda  were  well  defined,  sur- 
rounded by  drops  of  the  uncrystallizable  tauro-cholate  of  soda, 
which  latter  were  only  distinguishable  from  oil  globules  by  their 
chemical  properties. 

Crystals  of  triple  phosphates  were  not  so  abundant  as  in  normal 
urine,  as  you  will  see  confirmed  by  the  chemical  analysis.  None  of 
the  other  biliary  salts  were  recognizable  under  the  microscope. 

Crystals  of  creatine  and  creatinine  existed  in  large  proportion. 

The  sediment  of  the  urine  was  strongly  colored  with  uro-sacine. 

2.  The  second  specimen  of  urine  from  the  same  patient  presented 
very  much  the  same  characteristics  as  the  former,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  color,  which  was  not  so  deep.  It  was  thinner  in  its 
appearance,  though  the  specific  gravity  .was  just  as  much.  Its 
reaction  was  acid,  and  the  sediment  after  standing  was  larger  and 
more  flocculent. 

3.  The  third  specimen  presented  scarcely  any  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  other  two.  It  was  at  first  slightly  tinged  with  red, 
but  after  standing  became  of  a  bright  amber  color,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  sediment,  which  was  for  the  most  part  albumen, 
was  in  every  respect  normal  in  its  appearance  and  constituency.  Its 
reaction  was  acid. 

The  tests  usually  resorted  to  for  the  detection  of  bile  failed  to 
establish  its  presence.  I  did  not  rely  upon  Petteiikofer's  test  for 
bile,  though  of  course  I  applied  it.  If  it  would  not  seem  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  say  so,  I  would  pronounce  this  test,  though  the  one 
usually  resorted  to  by  the  best  physiologists  and  generally  relied  on, 
the  most  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  of  all  the  tests  which  have 
been  applied  for  the  detection  of  bile.  I  have  produced  the  same 
results  with  this  test  where  I  knew  there  was  and  could  be  no  bile 
present.  It  is  claimed  for  this  test  that  the  reaction  is  produced  by 
the  presence  of  either  or  both  of  the  biliary  substances  proper ;  but 
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we  frequently,  as  in  the  analysis  before  us,  wish  to  know  not  only 
whether  bile  is  present  or  not,  but  whether,  having  been  present,  it 
has  left  its  impression  and  then  undergone  decomposition,  which 
would  render  its  detection  by  this  test  absolutely  impossible,  for  the 
abstraction  of  the  coloring  matters  from  the  bile,  it  is  well  known, 
does  not  affect  Pettenkofer's  test  at  all.  I  therefore  rely  on  the 
microscope  almost  exclusively  for  the  detection  of  biliary  substances 
proper,  as  also  the  coloring  matters  of  both  bile  and  urine. 

It  will  be  remarked,  also,  that  blood  did  not  exist  in  this  urine  in 
an  organized  condition,  as  only  one  or  two  well  defined  corpuscles 
could  be  detected  in  an  inch  of  surface,  though  the  coloring  matters 
of  both  blood  and  bile  are  present  in  large  quantities,  which,  being 
superinduced  upon  the  uro-sacine  itself,  produce  the  deep  red  color 
now  considered  pathognomonic  of  the  disease. 


Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  Dr.  Love,  of  the  Georgia 
Medical  Association,  were  called  upon  to  express  their  views  upon  the 
subject  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Taylor's 
views  are  stated  in  detail  in  the  following  letter: 

Thomas  Barracks,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  April  10, 1872. 
**  Dr.   Wm.  Abram  Love^  Atlanta,  Georgia  : 

**  Dear  Doctor, — Your  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  in  relation  to  my 
desultory  remarks  before  the  Alabama  State  Medical  Association  on  the 
subject  of  malarial  hsematuria,  is  received,  and  1  hasten  to  reply  as 
requested. - 

**  My  microscopic  examinations  were  limited  to  the  blood  and  urine  of 
the  patients  after  the  disease  had  been  fully  developed,  and  after  death. 
The  magnifying?  power  employed  ranged  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
five  hundred  diameters.  These  investigations  embraced  several  speci- 
mens of  urine, — obtained,  in  one  case,  once  daily— in  another,  twice 
daily — in  the  others,  only  a  single  specimen  from  each.  The  time  elap- 
sing after  the  fiuids  were  obtained  from  the  patients,  before  examination, 
ranged  from  about  ten  minutes  to  twelve  hours. 

**  In  all  the  specimens  of  urine  examined,  I  found  blood-corpuscles.  In 
one  case,  when  the  urine  was  nearly  of  the  natural  color,  and  when,  from 
the  general  improved  condition  of  the  patient,  the  opinion  was  enter- 
tained that  the  hemorrhage  had  ceased,  I  found  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
still  present,  though  in  diminished  numbers,  indicating  that  the  improve- 
ment was  more  apparent  than  real. 

**  In  the  examination  of  the  urine,  the  following^microscopic  elements 
were  observed : 

**  1.  The  usual  epithelial  cells  of  the  urinary  passage. 

**2.  A  very  few  nyaline  uriniferous  tubules. 

**3.  Vibriones— consisting,  apparently,  of  a  row  of  cells  1-10,000  in 
diameter— varying  from  two  in  number  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  enclosed 
in  a  delicate  tubular  investing  membrane.  They  moved  with  considera- 
ble rapidity  across  the  field  of  vision,  and  seemed  to  multiply  by  subdivi- 
sion. In  one  case,  a  vibrio,  consisting  of  fifteen  or  twenty  cells,  separated 
in  the  middle,  and  the  respective  parts  moved  with  equal  facility  in 
opposite  directions. 

"4.  Active  molecular  elements  of  cellular  structure — ranging  from 
about  1-10,000  to  1-15,000  of  an  inch  in  diameter— having  slight  locomotive 
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powers,  so  that  they  could  change  their  focal  distances  tolerably  quick, 
but  moved  their  position  across  the  field  slowly,  and  this  chiefly  by  a 
process  of  rotation  or  amseboid  movement ;  others  spun  around  upon 
their  own  axes  with  great  velocity. 

**  5.  Bacteria.  Some  of  these  were  attached  to  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 
They  appeared  as  caudate,  moniliform  appendages,  with  slight,  wavy 
motions — their  length  exceeding  four  or  five  times  the  diameter  of  the 
blood  discs. 

"White  blood-corpuscles  were  present  in  about  the  usual  proportion  of 
malarial  blood— that  is,  rather  in  excess  of  what  is  seen  in  the  blood  of 
vigorous  healthy  subjects. 

**In  one  case— being  that  of  a  child  about  three  years  old — the  blood 
was  disintegrated,  and  the  coloring  matter  diffused  throughout  the  fluid, 
the  corpuscles  appearing  shrunken  and  crenated.  (Hsematuria.)  The 
examination  of  the  blood  was  made  two  hours  after  death,  and  embraced 
a  single  specimen.  It  was  fluid  when  drawn,  but  coagulated  after  the 
lapse  of  a  short  time.  The  specimen  was  obtained  from  the  median  vein 
of  the  forearm,  by  making  an  opening  into  the  same,  drawing  the  blood 
into  a  capillary  tube,  and  then  placing  this  under  the  microscope  in  about 
flfteen  minutes.  In  this  the  same  microscopic  blood-changes  were 
observed  as  in  the  urine  a  few  hours  before,  with  the  exception  that  there 
was  a  much  larger  proportion  of  leucocytes  in  this  blood  from  the  arm 
than  in  that  coming  through  the  kidneys ;  in  fact,  these  bodies  appeared 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  eight  or  ten  of  the  red  corpuscles.  This 
excess  may  be  due  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  greater  facility  with  which  the 
red  blood  discs  move  with  the  currents  setting  in  from  the  remote  capil- 
laries to  the  larger  interior  veins,  after  death ;  but,  I  apprehend,  not 
wholly  so.  The  vibriones  were  made  up  of  two  or  three  cells  only,  but 
were  very  active ;  the  single  molecular  cell-structure  rotated  very  rapidly, 
and  the  bacteria,  though  less  in  size,  were  still  present — ^a  few  attached  to 
the  red  blood-corpuscles,  while  others  were  not. 

**  The  urine  of  all  the  patients  was  examined  at  various  times  for  the 
presence  of  bile ;  but  in  none  did  it  appear  in  response  to  the  nitric  acid, 
Heller^s  or  Petteukofer^s  tests.  These  conditions  of  the  blood  indicate  its 
incipient  decomposition,  and  perhaps  imperfect  aeration,  and  that  these 
elements  are  developed  within  the  body  before  death  by  the  zymotic 
changes  incident  to  the  malarial  poisoning.  In  one  instance  the  urine 
had  remained  in  the  bladder  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  yet 
these  zymotic  changes  and  active  elements  were  abundantly  manifest. 
This  was  observed  the  day  before  the  patient  died,  showing  that  the  blood 
from  the  kidneys  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  condition  of  that  fluid 
throughout  the  body  at  the  time. 

**  My  remarks  in  relation  to  the  prevalence  of  the  malarial  fevers  in 
high  northern  latitudes  were  in  eflect  to  show  that  the  prevalent  opinion 
entertained  by  the  profession  as  to  their  limitation  is  erroneous.  It  has 
been  said,  repeatedly,  that  these  fevers  are  not  found  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior country,  in  northern  Minnesota,  and  the  territories  westward  there- 
from. My  own  observations  are  the  very  contrary  of  this ;  for  I  have 
seen  native  white  and  Indian  inhabitants  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake, 
half-breeds,  from  Hudson^s  Bay,  and  white  inhabitants  from  Lake  Win- 
nepeg,  who  had  never  been  south  of  the  southern  shore  of  Superior,  who 
had  well  marked  forms  of  ague,  even  in  the  colder  months  of  the  year, 
and  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  the  valleys  of  the  Sascathawan 
and  Assinaboin,  autumnal  fevers,  which  are  of  the  remittent  type  gen- 
erally, are  very  severe,  often  fatal,  and  require  the  administration  of 
quinine  in  larg^  doses  for  their  cure.  It  is  true  that  the  remissions  are 
not  always  as  thoroughly  pronounced  as  in  the  sections  farther  South, 
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but  they  are  not  to  be  mistaken  by  any  careful  observer.  Indeed,  the 
native  Indians  recognize  them,  and  have  their  special  modes  of  practice 
for  their  relief  from  disorders  of  this  kind. 

**  Whether  these  remarks  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  you  wish  to  eluci- 
date, I  do  not  knovtr ;  but  as  they  bear  on  the  subject  of  malaria,  and  do 
not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  I  send  them  for  your  use,  if  you  wish. 
*•  Yours,  truly,  M.  H.  Taylor, 

'*  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Army." 

Dr.  Love,  while  agreeing  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Taylor  as  to  the  results 
of  microscopic  investigations  of  the  disease  of  the  blood  and  urine,  as 
presented  in  such  cases,  regarded  the  disease  as  one  of  malarial  origin  in 
a  broken-down  system — broken  down  under  repeated  attacks  of  intermit- 
tent or  some  form  of  malarial  fever.  He  looked  further  for  the  true 
pathology  of  the  disease — to  the  minute  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  liver, 
as  presented  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Schmidt,  of  New  Orleans,  He  (Dr.  Love,) 
regards  the  disease  as  one  originating  in  a  regurgitation^  so  to  speak,  of 
the  bile  from  the  minute  biliary  tubules  into  the  anastomosing^  minute 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  ^iver— passing  thence  along  the  lymphatics,  to  be 
poured  into  the  thoracic  duct,  thence  into  the  venous  system  and  the 
general  circulation.  This  he  believes  to  be  the  origin  of  the  blood-poison 
in  the  disease,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  blood  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Taylor  and  others  in  the  microscopy  and  chemistry  of  the  blood  and 
urine  in  such  cases.  He  regards  the  disease  as  one  of  blood-poison  from 
the  direct  introduction  of  the  biliary  secretion  into  the  blood  through  the 
lymphatics  of  the  liver.  The  color  or  bronze  condition  of  the  skin  and 
tissues  may  result  from  the  additional  action  of  ammonia,  or  a  compound 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  in  the  blood,  acting  on  the  non-assimilable 
albumen  in  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

His  treatment  is  based  upon  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Much  may 
be  expected  from  the  anti-zymotic  action  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  intro- 
duced or  liberated  in  the  stomach  by  the  introduction  of  sulphate,  or 
preferably  hyposulphite,  of  soda  thrown  in  small  and  oft-repeated  doses 
into  the  stomach.  (Chloroform  in  small  doses  by  the  stomach,  alter- 
nated with  the  hyposulphites,  will  be  found  of  much  service.)  Calomel 
he  has  not  found  very  advantageous.  Quinine,  followed  by  the  hyposul- 
phites, to  anticipate  the  paroxysms,  opium  at  night,  and  when  the  parox- 
ysms have  been  arrested,  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  as  tonics,  give  the 
leading  indications  in  treatment.  Saline  baths  or  sponging,  or  the 
sponging  with  nitro-muriatic  acid  in  a  diluted  form,  or  the  chlorinated 
soda,  will  often  promote  cutaneous  action  as  well  as  renal,  and  allay  the 
nettle-rash  so  frequently  annoying  in  the  convalescence. 
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The  principal  diseases  of  Jackson  county  are  malarious,  having 
an  abundance  of  low,  marshy  land  in  the  river  valley,  along  the 
creeks  and  coves,  and  even  some  on  the  Sand  Mountain  on  some 
creeks  or  marshy  lands,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  some  portion 
between  the  mountain  and  river.  The  citizens  remove  to  or  on  top 
of  the  mountain  some  time  in  June  or  July,  but  the  latter  month  is 
generally  too  late.  They  are  very  apt  to  have  intermittent  or 
remittent  fever.  On  a  portion  of  Crow  Creek,  where  the  valley  is 
narrow  between  portions  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  congestion 
is  often  so  violent  that  the  case  terminates  fatally  in  twenty-four 
hours  or  less.  Some  persons  (much  debilitated)  occasionally  die 
suddenly,  almost  instantaneously,  fcom  rapid  or  severe  congestion 
of  the  brain.  The  treatment  of  these  severe  congestive  chills,  as 
they  are  called,  has  necessarily  to  be  prompt  and  active  in  endeav- 
oring to  procure  a  reaction — stimulants  and  tonics  in  large  doses, 
sinapisms  and  warm  applications  to  the  extremities.  But  in  what 
is  termed  congestive  fever,  when  the  body  and  head  are  very  hot 
but  the  extremities  cold,  I  think  that  a  dangerous  treatment;  and 
consequently  I  apply  to  the  body  and  head  pleasantly  warm  water, 
warmer  for  the  body  than  the  head,  and  also  warm  applications  as 
before  to  the  extremities ;  very  little  medicine  of  any  kind  till  there 
is  a  considerable  remission  or  intermission  of  fever,  and  then 
cathartics,  diuretics,  or  tonics,  as  indicated. 

Biliom  Intermittent  Fever. — In  the  absence  of  the  fever  a  similar 
treatment  is  adopted,  but  during  the  hot  stage  or  regular  fever, 
when  not  sweating,  I  keep  the  head  wet  with  cold  water,  and  also 
the  body  or  whole  system  continually  wet  Or  sponged  till  the  fever 
subsides,  but  not  much  medication  till  the  stomach  is  cooled  by  ice 
or  cold  water.  Internally  at  the  time  of  the  external  applications, 
as  before  mentioned,  I  use  principally  vegetable  purgatives,  some- 
times mercurial,  in  large  doses ;  then  quinine  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
and  fever  will  permit.    These  cases,  though  violent,  convalesce  in 
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about  four  or  five  days,  if  the  treatment  is  commenced  early  in  the 
disease. 

Fever  and  chills  are  more  abundant  in  August  and  September, 
and  are  frequently  followed  by  catarrh  and  pneumonia  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  all  the  diseases  that  are  common 
to  other  Southern  or  even  Northern  States.  This  last  winter  we 
have  had  some  cases  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  some  of  which 
were  complicated.  I  saw  one  child  that  recovered,  except  his  eyes 
(he  was  blind),  after  an  illness  of  about  three  weeks;  he  was  four 
years  old,  A  young  lady  aged  about  twenty-five,  died  with  a  com- 
plication of  said  disease.  I  treated  a  mulatto  boy,  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  died  after  an  illness  of  fifteen  days;  his  treatment  con- 
sisted in  cathartics,  tonics  and  warm  bathing.  I  learn  that  there 
are  a  few  more  cases  under  treatment  now  iu  the  county.  We  have 
had  small-pox  (1866),  measles,  hooping  cough,  and  occasionally 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  no  doubt  frequently  as  a  sequence  of  the  effects 
of  malaria. 

I  cannot  give  a  complete  synopsis  of  the  medical  diseases  of  the 
county.  We  also  have  surgical  cases,  especially  along  the  railroads. 
I  can  prepare  a  more  thorough  report  against  the  next  meeting. 
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By  F.  M.  prince,  M.  D.,  of  Elyton. 


lu  performing  the  task  allotted  to  me,  I  beg  leave  to  report  the 
following  cases : 

Was  called  February  IGtli  to  see  Jim  Bell  (freedman),  who  was 
once  a  soldier  in  the  Northern  army.  He  was  very  expert  in  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  was  showing  to  other  freedmen  the  manner  in 
which  he  shot  ^'rebs^  when  they  crossed  the  dead  line — which  was 
by  cocking  his  gun  with  the  "big  toe,"  and  firing  before  they  could 
recross.  This  time,  for  once,  the  hammer  failed  to  obey,  and,  as  a 
result,  fifteen  buckshot  entered  the  palm  and  came  out  on  the  back 
of  the  right  hand ;  one  shot,  seemingly  more  determined  than  the 
others,  passed  through  the  eyebrow.  The  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  finger,  were  completely  shat- 
tered, with  extensive  laceration  of  the  tissue. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  him  in  charge,  I 
amputated  the  metacarpal  bones  near  their  articulation  with  the 
wrist,  and  by  this  operation  endeavored  to  save  for  him  the  thumb, 
little  finger,  and  wrist  joint.  The  haemorrhage  was  slight,  and  I 
applied  no  ligature,  as  it  was  difficult  to  do  so  satisfactorily  on 
account  of  laceration.  By  the  use  of  a  bandage  and  adhesive  strii>8, 
the  thumb  was  brought  in  as  close  proximity  with  the  little  finger 
as  could  be  done,  in  order  to  exert,  if  possible,  suflScient  pressure 
upon  the  arteries  to  prevent  excessive  haemorrhage.  Feeling  that 
my  patient  was  not  safe,  I  left  the  tourniquet  upon  the  arm,  with 
directions  how  to  use  it.  Gave  one  grain  of  opium  every  hour  till 
sleep  was  obtained,  and  ordered  a  large  dose  of  castor  oil  to  be 
given  in  the  morning. 

On  the  21st  was  sent  for  in  haste.  As  I  had  anticipated,  haemor- 
rhage occurred — five  days  after  the  operation — but  he  adjusted  the 
tourniquet,  and  when  I  arrived  it  was  checked.  I  then  applied  a 
compress,  as  best  I  could,  over  the  region  of  the  Arcus  stiblimis  and 
Palmaris  profimdaj  kept  him  upon  the  water  dressing,  and  he  recov- 
ered without  further  trouble.  The  question  to  decide  in  this  case 
was,  where  to  operate  with  the  greatest  hope  of  success.    The  pros- 
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pect  was  very  tempting  to  amputate  the  forearm,  but  feeling  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  save  as  much  of  the  limb  as  possible,  I  determined 
upon  the  operation  performed. 

Case  II. — Was  called  March  27th  to  see  Mrs.  W ,  of  Walker 

county.  She  had  been  in  labor  twelve  days,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Snow, 
to  whose  kindness  and  assistance  I  am  much  indebted. 

Mrs.  W.  was  much  enfeebled,  with  entire  cessation  of  uterine  con- 
tractions. Upon  examination,  found  head  of  child  firmly-  impacted 
in  pelvic  cavity ;  superior  strait  unusually  small — anteroposterior 
diameter  two  and  a  half  inches,  transverse  about  three  and  three- 
quarter  inches — so  small  as  to  be  an  effectual  barrier  to  any  further 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

When  told  that  she  must  submit  to  an  operation,  her  answer  was, 
"  Take  it  away.  Doctor."  It  was  with  diflSculty  that  I  introduced 
the  forceps,  after  determining,  if  possible,  to  use  them ;  but  I  did 
so,  and  removed  a  medium-sized  child,  which  lived  only  twenty 
minutes.  It  was  very  much  deformed ;  left  ear  very  large,  right  ear 
very  small ;  one  eye  in  natural  position,  the  right — but  the  left  eye 
was  protruding  from  the  left  uppermost  angle  of  forehead,  with  a 
smooth  frontal  bone  beneath ;  and  a  large  tumor  on  left  side  of  neck, 
which  was  the  obstruction  in  the  way  in  the  introduction  of  the 
forceps.  When  the  child  was  removed  from  the  pelvic  cavity, 
instead  of  hiiemorrhage,  there  escaped  an  exceedingly  offensive  odor, 
unequalled  by  anything  I  ever  came  in  contact  with,  and  for  which 
I  was  not  prepared  to  assign  a  reason.  It  soon  filled  the  room,  so 
that  windows  and  doors  had  to  be  thrown  open  for  the  protection  of 
persons  in  the  room.  I  felt  somewhat  relieved  until,  placing  my 
hand  upon  the  still  distended  abdomen  of  the  woman,  I  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  still  another  child,  or  motionless  mass  of  some  kind, 
and  it  was  where  it  could  not  be  felt  per  vaginum.  Could  my  hand 
have  been  passed  into  the  cavity  I  would  have  been  at  no  loss. 

Still  there  was  no  haemorrhage,  and,  when  asked  by  me,  Mrs. 

W told  me  she  felt  better.    As  there  was  no  danger  of  her 

dying  from  haemorrhage  just  then,  I  determined  to  wait  and  see  if 
rest  would  not  bring  a  return  of  contractions.  After  taking  suffi- 
cient morphine  she  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  undisturbed  for  several 
hours.  On  awaking,  there  had  been  no  return  of  uterine  contrac- 
tions and  no  h8emorrhage,,but  from  some  spontaneous  action  or  evo- 
lution on  the  part  of  this  child  it  came  in  reach,  and  was  soon 
delivered,  and  immediately  behind  it  a  very  large  placenta,  with 
two  cordsj  one  passing  to  each  child.  There  was  a  gush  of  blood 
that  followed,  but  with  continued  application  of  cold  and  manipula- 
tion the  womb  was  persuaded  to  contract,  and  the  danger  from 
liajmorrhage  was  over. 

This  second  child  was  a  dead,  putrid  mass,  and  accounted  for  the 
disagreeable  odor  that  escaped  after  the  removal  of  the  first  child. 
But,  like  the  first,  it  was  greatly  deformed.  The  head  as  high  as 
the  margin  of  the  hair  was  natural,  but  there  began  a  projection 
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that  jutted  over  half  an  inch  all  round,  as  though  a  double  head 
was  forming.  It  was  no  case  of  hydrocephalus.  The  right  eye  was 
natural  and  in  proper  place,  but  for  the  left  there  was  a  slight 
indentation  with  orbital  ridge.    Hands  and  feet  unusually  large. 

I  then,  in  anticipation,  advised  the  use  of  calomel  and  Dover 
Powder,  three  grains  of  the  former  to  five  grains  of  the  latter,  every 
four  hours,  till  three  doses  were  taken — the  bowels  afterwards  to  be 
moved  by  oil.  I  looked  forward  to  peritonitis,  which  happily  she 
avoided,  and  soon  recovered. 

This  is  the  twenty-fourth  case  of  twins  occurring  within  my 
knowledge  in  four  years,  and  lest  this  case  should  be  confounded 
with  another  case  similar,  which  occurred  just  twelve  months  before, 
an4  which  I  reported  in  a  medical  journal — the  mother  in  the  first 

(Mrs.  N )  died,  and  one  of  her  children  still  lives.    Both  cases 

were  primipara.  This  may  not  properly  be  called  a  surgical  case, 
but  an  interesting  case  of  obstetrics  aided  by  surgery,  and  as  there 
is  no  direct  report  upon  obstetrics,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
presenting  it.  A  question  arises  from  it.  How  could  one  child  live 
in  a  womb  with  another  dead  and  putrid,  when  both  were  attached 
to  the  mother  by  the  same  placenta,  and  not  affect  the  constitution 
of  the  mother  ? 

Case  in. — A  young  woman,  aged  twenty-two.  Her  hand  and 
arm  was  drawn  into  a  sorghum  mill,  by  which  every  bone  wa« 
crushed  from  the  first  phalangial  bone  to  the  elbow.  It  had  been 
done  eight  days,  and  when  I  saw  it  was  a  putrid  mass.  She  was 
plump,  robust,  and  of  fine  constitution.  With  the  assistance  of  an 
old  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  I  amputated  the  arm,  leaving  suffi- 
cient flap  to  cover  well  the  end  of  the  bone.  Ligated  the  brachial 
artery,  glazed  the  stump,  brought  the  parts  in  apposition  by  means 
of  adhesive  strips,  applied  a  bandage,  and  directed  her  nurse  to 
keep  the  arm  wet  with  cold  water  till  my  return.  Put  her  upon  a 
solution  of  morphine,  to  be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses  every  hour 
till  sleep  was  obtained.  Eeturned  and  found  her  doing  well  5  con- 
tinued water  dressing.  Eeturned  again  on  the  tenth  day  5  still 
improving ;  no  disturbance  to  constitution.  Saw  her  no  more  till 
after  complete  recovery. 

Case  IV. — A  young  man,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  feeble 
health,  much  emaciated,  and  suffering  with  ulceration  of  testicle, 
the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  contracted  some  months  previous.  Put 
him  upon  tonics,  but  soon  saw  that  the  testicle  had  to  be  removed. 
His  consent  being  obtained,  I  took  away  the  testicle,  leaving  the 
epididimus  and  cord.  Put  him  upon  iodide  potassa,  five  grains  three 
times  a  day,  kept  the  parts  well  moistened  with  black  wash,  and 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  general  health  improve.  The 
scrotum  soon  closed  up,  and  when  I  last  saw  him  he  was  in  fine 
health. 

There  were  other  surgical  operations  occurring  in  my  own  prac- 
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tice,  to  which  I  will  not  refer,  as  I  desire  to  report  cases  in  the 
practice  of  other  physicians  in  the  county. 

The  following  cases  were  handed  to  me  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Jordan : 
Dr.  Prince  : 

Bear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  present  below  a 
brief  report  of  the  few  cases  of  surgery  that  occurred  in  my  practice 
during  the  year  1871,  For  your  sake  I  must  regret  the  meagreness 
of  cases,  but  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  I  have  met  with  but 
few  cases  or  accidents  that  required  surgical  aid  or  interference. 

The  first  case  that  I  shall  report  is  that  of  Hugh  Riley,  an  Irish- 
man, aged  about  forty  years,  and  a  laborer  on  the  South  and  North 
Railroad.  On  the  20th  of  November  last  I  was  sent  for  to  see  the 
above  named  Irishman,  with  Dr.  Morrow,  who  on  my  arrival  gave 
me  the  following  history :  Riley  and  several  friends  had  got  on  a 
spree  the  night  before,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  they  got  into  a 
difficulty,  in  which  Riley  received  a  wound  with  a  knife  or  dirk  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  left  inguinal  region,  penetrating  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  letting  out  his  bowels— that  is,  the  descending  colon,  a 
part  of  the  great  omentum,  and  several  convolutions  of  the  small 
intestines. 

I  reached  the  place  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  nine  hours 
after  the  accident  occurred,  and  found  the  patient  in  the  following 
condition :  Complaining  of  intense  suffering,  restless,  pale  and  anx- 
ious expression,  and  a  small,  feeble  pulse.  The  exposed  bowels  were 
very  much  congested,  bruised,  and  strangulated,  and  small  particles 
of  dirt  or  soot  were  to  be  seen,  which  had  either  settled  there  (on 
bowels)  from  his  dirty  clothing,  or  from  the  roof  and  walls  of  his 
cabin.  After  having  washed  the  exposed  bowels  well  with  warm 
water.  Dr.  Morrow  put  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  then  I  proceeded  to  replace  the  bowels  through  the  opening, 
but  found  it  impossible,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  swelling  and 
strangulation.  I  immediately  entered  a  grooved  director  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  wound,  and  with  a  small  bistoury  enlarged  the 
orifice  directly  upwards  for  about  a  half  inch,  and  then  with  some 
difficulty  succeeded  in  replacing  them,  and  closed  the  wound  with 
the  interrupted  suture.  I  took  particular  care  not  to  wound  the 
peritoneum  with  the  entrails,  but  passed  them  strictly  through  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  abdominal  walls.  Before  dressing  the  wound, 
I  concluded  that  it  would  be  well  to  turn  the  patient  over  and  let 
all  of  the  blood,  that  would,  escape.  I  then  applied  two  adhesive 
strips  directly  across  the  abdomen  (one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  wound),  to  support  the  parts  and  prevent  a  ventral  hernia.  I 
left  the  patient  with  instructions  to  drink  no  more  whisky,  eat  light 
diet,  apply  cold  wet  cloths  to  wound,  and  take  a  pill  of  gum  opium 
often  enough  to  secure  rest  and  lock  up  the  bowels. 

At  my  next  visit  (two  days  after)  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
patient  alive,  and  was  still  more  so  when  I  examined  him,  and  found 
but  little  soreness  or  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  but  little  perito- 
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nitis,  but  little  fever,  and  some  appetite.  I  continued  the  opium 
treatment,  but  stopped  the  water  dressing,  and  applied  a  poultice. 

At  my  next  visit  (one  week  from  date  of  injury)  I  found  my 
patient  complaining  of  intense  pain  in  his  bowels,  and  seemed  very 
much  discouraged  and  disheartened.  On  examining  the  wound  I 
found  that  it  had  almost  united  externally,  but  his  abdomen  seemed 
to  be  tympanitic  and  much  distended  with  gas.  Whenever  the  gas 
would  move  in  the  bowels  it  would  collect  in  a  knot  directly  under 
the  wound,  as  large  as  a  small  orange,  so  I  concluded  that  a  ventral 
hernia  was  imminent.  I  immediately  ordered  an  enema  of  warm 
soapsuds  every  hour  until  the  bowels  were  well  moved,  and  then 
friction  with  turpentine  over  the  bowels,  and  a  few  drops  internally 
occasionally  to  relieve  the  tympanitic  condition  of  the  bowels. 

The  last  time  I  saw  this  patient  he  was  entirely  well,  with  no 
indications  of  a  ventral  hernia,  which  I  am  certain  he  would  have 
had  if  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen  had  not  been  supported 
during  the  whole  treatment  with  adhesive  strips.  The  points  of 
interest  to  me  in  this  case  are :  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  reception  of  the  injury  and  the  replacement  of  the 
bowels,  the  amount  of  bruising  and  strangulation  that  the  bowels 
received,  and  the  small  amount  of  peritonitis  that  supervened. 

Case  II. — On  the  25th  of  last  April  I  was  summoned  by  the 
warden  of  the  Alabama  Penitentiary  to  visit  his  convicts  at  Brock's 
Gap  on  the  South  and  North  Eailroad. 

Among  other  cases  I  found  Henry — who,  I  learned  from  the 
Superintendent,  had  received  a  simple  though  severe  comminuted 
fracture  of  both  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  lower  third  by  the  falling  of 
a  stone  from  the  scaleboard  of  the  derrick,  which  was  used  to  elevate 
rock  out  of  the  excavation.  I  found  the  patient  on  his  bed,  which 
he  had  kept  from  the  date  of  his  injury  (about  seven  weeks  before), 
with  his  limb  neatly  done  up  in  a  fracture  box,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  D.  D.  Oates  at  the  time  that  it  was  broken. 

After  removing  the  bandage  and  taking  the  limb  out  of  the  box, 
I  found  no  swelling  and  scarcely  any  soreness  or  tenderness  over 
the  seat  of  the  fracture,  but  the  limb  hung  as  loosely  and  swung  to 
and  fro  as  readily  as  if  the  foot  was  simply  suspended  by  the  integ- 
ument. To  my  surprise  there  was  no  bony  union,  but  the  ends  of 
the  bones  and  the  loose  fragments  had  become  adhered  together 
through  the  medium  of  fibrous,  ligamentous  or  fibrocartilaginous 
tissue.  Thinking  that  the  tardy  union  in  this  case  was  due  to  the 
excessive  use  of  cold  water  as  a  dressing  and  the  anaemic  condition  of 
the  patient,  I  applied  a  starch  bandage,  and  put  the  patient  out  in 
the  open  air  on  his  crutches,  and  gave  him  tonics  of  iron  and 
quinine  three  times  per  day,  in  combination  with  as  good  and  nutri- 
tious diet  as  I  could  get. 

My  patient  not  seeming  to  improve  under  the  above  treatment,  I 
concluded  that  the  difficulty  was  an  insufficient  amount  of  vasculai* 
excitement  at  the  seat  of  the  injury. 
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For  this  complication  I  resolved  to  try  friction,  in  combination 
with  frequent  blistering^  over  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  to  arouse 
sufficient  capillary  action.  After  trying  the  last-named  remedies, 
with  but  little  improvement,  I  made  a  small  puncture  through  the 
skin  with  a  small  bistoury,  directly  over  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and 
entered  a  probe  at  a  white  heat,  to  stir  u^)  the  bones  and  create 
sufficient  inflammatory  action  to  secure  a  rapid  union^  Under  this 
last  treatment  the  limb  improved  so  much  that  the  patient  threw 
away  his  splints  (simply  using  a  bandage)  but  the  union  was  very 
imx>erfect. 

As  a  last  resort,  I  concluded  to  introduce  a  seton,  as  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Physick  in  1862;  but  not  having  the  requisite 
instrument,  I  could  not  pass  the  seton  between  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  but  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  limb,  as  close  to  the  bones 
as  possible.  I  removed  the  seton  on  the  eighth  day,  which  seemed 
to  answer  a  good  purpose,  giving  the  patient  a  moderately  useful 
limb. 

The  bony  union  in  this  case  is  still  imperfect,  though  greatly 
improved  by  treatment,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  can  never  be 
remedied  until  a  few  loose  fragments  of  bone  are  removed,  which 
the  patient  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  up  to  this  time. 

Case  III. — The  next  case  is  that  of  the  amputation  of  leg  of  Colum- 
bus, a  negro  boy  aged  about  twenty-four  years,  and  a  convict  in  the 
Alabama  Penitentiary.  This  boy  received  a  fracture  of  the  astraga- 
lus and  oscalcis,  with  great  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  and  complete 
laceration  of  the  tendo-achillis,  by  the  falling  of  a  rock  from  a  blast 
at  Brock's  Gap,  on  the  South  and  i^orth  EaUroad. 

I  saw  the  case  about  six  hours  after  the  accident,  and  found  him 
complaining  of  intense  suffering  and  having  some  haemorrhage, 
which  I  supposed  came  from  the  internal  calcanean  branch  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery.  I  immediately  arrested  the  haemorrhage  by 
a  compress  of  lint  saturated  with  a  solution  of  per  sulphate  of  iron, 
bound  directly  over  the  bleeding  surfaces  with  a  bandage,  and 
ordered  it  wet  frequently  with  cold  water.  After  giving  an  anodyne 
my  patient  rested  well  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  I  left 
him,  apparently  doing  well.  At  my  next  visit,  two  days  after,  I 
found  the  patient  in  a  bad  condition,  with  his  wound  emitting  a 
fcBtid,  bad  odor,  no  discharge,  and  a  decided  tendency  to  sloughing. 
I  immediately  stopped  the  water-dressing,  and  applied  a  strong 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  glycerine  twice  per  day. 

At  my  next  visit  (about  three  days  after),  I  found  my  patient 
growing  rapidly  worse :  the  slough  had  extended  in  every  direction 
over  the  soft  parts,  ana  the  end  of  os  calcis  was  entirely  denuded  of 
periosteum,  and  felt,  under  the  touch,  to  be  soft  and  spongy. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  local  irritation,  the  i)atient's  gen- 
eral health  was  rapidly  declining.  At  this  visit  I  found  him  with  a 
restless,  anxious  expression,  hot  skin,  furred  tongue,  no  ai)petite, 
and  his  pulse  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  minute.     1  saw  that  no 
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time  should  be  lost  in  determining  the  propriety  of  amputation. 
Any  means  calculated  to  build  him  up  was  seriously  overbalanced 
by  the  excessive  pain  and  irritation  to  which  he  was  hourly 
subjected. 

On  the  16th  day  of  June,  about  eight  days  after  the  accident, 
with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Vann,  the  patient  was  put 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  I  took  off  the  leg  about  four 
inches  below  the  knee.  After  tying  up  the  arteries,  and  applying  a 
saturated  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  glycerine  to  the  flaps,  we  took 
the  patient  off  of  the  table  with  a  better  pulse  than  when  we  began. 
This  result  we  attributed  to  having  given  the  patient  a  stiff  toddy 
of  whisky  and  an  enema  of  carbonate  ammonia  (grains  xx)  imme- 
diately before  administering  chloroform. 

Although  this  patient  recovered  with  an  excellent  stump,  he 
required  careful  and  constant  watching  for  several  weeks,  combined 
with  the  persistent  use  of  tonics  and  nutritive  diet. 

Case  ly. — Sam,  a  negro  boy,  aged  twenty-two  years,  came  to  me 
last  December  with  a  case  of  phimosis.  On  examination  I  found 
this  patient  with  an  elongated  prepuce,  so  closely  adhered  to  the 
glans  penis  that  retraction  was  impossible. 

I  put  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  performed 
the  operation  of  circumcision,  by  drawing  the  prepuce  forward  with 
a  pair  of  slender  forceps  and  cutting  it  off  at  a  single  sweep  with  9 
small  bistoury.  I  then  slit  up  the  adhered  mucous  membrane  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  and  rounded  it  off  so  as  to  fit  the  prepuce,  and 
then  stitched  them  together  in  several  places  with  the  interrupted 
suture. 

I  directed  frequent  applications  of  cold  water,  and  gave  bromide 
of  potassium  in  twenty  grain  doses  for  several  nights  S)  allay  irrita- 
tion and  prevent  erections,  which  I  feared  might  cause  a  tearing  out 
of  the  sutures  before  the  parts  united. 

This  case  healed  up  without  any  further  trouble,  and  made  a 
good  recovery. 
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THE  MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATOLOGY  AND  THE 

ENDEMIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  COUNTIES  ADJACENT  TO 

THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  OF  TENNESSEE  RIVER. 

By  De.  JAMES  KYLE,  of  Florence. 


The  belt  of  country  in  the  northeast  has  a  climate  of  intermediate 
temperature  to  those  of  extreme  southern  and  northern  climates  5 
and  the  diseases  incident  to  this  section  are  modified  by  the  topo- 
graphical and  climatological  influences  which  are  incident  to  this 
section. 

The  influence  of  climate,  topography,  and  endemic  causes  of 
diseases,  have  much  to  do  in  modifying  the  etiology,  pathology  and 
diagnosis,  as  well  as  the  remedial  management  of  diseases.  In 
verification  of  this  x)osition,  we  but  seldom  find  a  well  marked  case 
as  to  the  symptomatology  of  either  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  corres- 
ponding in  the  South  with  those  of  northern  climates.  The 
characteristic  cutaneous  eruption  which  is  seldom  absent  in  typhoid 
fever  of  the  North,  is  as  rare  here  as  it  is  common  in  the  North. 
Indeed,  from  clinical  observation  of  a  third  of  a  century  in  this 
section,  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  not  seen  a  dozen  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  of  this  climate  that  were  characterized  by  this  eruption. 

We  will  first  notice  the  climatic  influences  of  the  counties  border- 
ing on  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  reference  to  the  etiology  of  malarious 
diseases  of  those  counties. 

And  first,  we  maintain  that  there  is  such  an  entity  as  malaria, 
though  chemistry  may  not  have  been  able  to  detect  its  exist- 
ence. Whatever  its  nature  and  composition  may  be,  we  are 
satisfied  it  is  the  product  of  vegetable  or  animal  decomposition — 
one  or  both,  acting  as  predisposing  causes  of  malarious  diseases, 
which  modify  nearly  all  febrile  diseases  of   that  section.     For 
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instance,  dysentery,  pneumonia,  or  almost  any  febrile  disease  may  be 
modified  by  malarious  influences,  and  require  an  anti-periodic  remedy. 

We  have  observed  that  when  the  latter  summer  and  early  fall 
months  have  been  very  dry,  the  counties  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  suffer 
very  much  from  chills  and  bilious  fever — that  when  a  pretty  constant 
wind  blows  from  the  south,  those  living  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Shoals  suffer  a  great  deal  from  chills,  while  those  on  the  south  side 
enjoy  a  comparative  exemption,  and  vice  versa^  so  that  the  direction 
of  the  winds  has  much  to  do  as  causative  influences  of  the  diseases 
of  this  section.  On  the  Muscle  Shoals  and  large  tributaries  of  the 
river,  where  there  is  in  protracted  dry  weather  of  the  summer  and 
fall  months,  a  large  sheet  of  rocks  and  earth  exposed,  so  that  rapid 
decomposition  ensues,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  thus  intensifying 
the  usual  causes  of  malarious  diseases.  There  is  on  those  shoals 
and  large  tributaries  a  great  deal  of  moss  and  other  aquatic  plants 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun,  wither  and  die,  and  rapid 
decomposition  ensues.  When,  however,  these  streams  are  kept 
washed  out  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  months,  these  localities 
have  but  little  chills,  while  the  barren  sections  that  are  interspersed 
with  rivulets  and  low  flat  marshes,  are  quite  subject  to  malarious 
diseases,  because  these  locations  are  not  washed  out,  and  great 
quantities  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  are  undergoing  decompo- 
sition. We  will  not  stop  to  investigate  the  hypothetical  position  of 
animalcules  and  microscopic  plants  as  causes  of  chills,  but  shall 
be  content  with  causes  that  are  more  tangible  to  our  mind — namely, 
that  the  predisposing  causes  of  chills  and  all  grades  of  bilious  fever, 
are  decaying  organic  matters,  whether  vegetable  or  animal ;  that  the 
exciting  causes  are,  whatever  enervates  nervous  function  and  deteri- 
orates the  blood,  such  as  retained  excretions,  especially  those  of  the 
skin  and  liver,  and  lastly  enervating  influences  of  the  excito-thermal 
nerves — whether  these  causes  be  physical  or  mental.  When  we 
contemplate  for  a  moment  the  anatomy  and  function  of  important 
organs  of  the  system,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  great  depu- 
rating functions  are  so  frequently  the  exciting  cause  of  disease. 
Physiologists  inform  us  that  the  skin  of  an  ordinary  sized  man 
embraces  a  surface  of  about  twenty-four  hundred  square  inches, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred square  inches ;  that  the  amount  of  matter  of  various  kinds 
that  find  ingress  and  egress  through  the  system,  in  a  year,  is  nearly 
one  ton ;  that  this  vast  amount  of  materials  is  modified  under  the 
law  of  generic  nerve  force.  This  being  so,  we  need  not  seek  hypo- 
thetical causes  of  chills,  nor  need  we  have  confidence  in  the  various 
nostrums  that  are  vended  as  specifics.  Proper  hygienic,  neurotic, 
and  haematic  restoratives  constitute  the  only  rational  treatment. 
These  remedies  are  curative,  not  through  any  specific  influence,  but 
simply  because  they  restore  enervated  function. 

We  know  that  some  authors  of  no  mean  authority  contend  that 
because  chemists  have  been  unabletodetect  the  existence  of  malaria 
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as  an  entity,  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  malaria.  This  negative 
way  of  reasoning  would  prove  the  non-existence  of  the  contagions 
of  nearly  all  varieties.  As  a  matter  of  observation,  we  have  been 
able  to  predict  that  those  who  live  in  houses  built  of  green  timber, 
and  adjacent  to  large  surfaces  which  have  been  fallowed  up,  so  as  to 
expose  much  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  are  almost  sure  to  have 
some  form  of  bilious  diseases  in  the  summer  or  autumn. 

In  reference  to  the  topography  of  this  section,  I  have  observed 
that  those  who  live  near  to  stagnant  water,  that  is  subject  to  have 
the  soil  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  quite  subject  to  chills  ;  and  those 
whose  residence  is  in  or  near  a  deep  hollow  leading  to  the  river, 
rarely  ever  escape  chills  and  fever ;  those  hollows  seeming  to  be 
flues  that  conduct  the  malaria.  And  those  who  live  on  the  margin 
of  the  river,  where  the  water  is  still  and  smooth,  are  not  near  as  apt 
to  have  chills  as  those  who  live  near  the  rapids,  where  there  is  con- 
stant evaporation  going  on,  thus  impregnating  the  surrounding  air. 
Such  is  the  influence  of  the  causes  of  periodical  diseases,  whether 
of  malarious  origin  or  not,  that  when  the  system  is  once  morbidly 
impressed  by  the  poison,  that  the  whole  nervous  and  vascular  systems 
become  functionally  diseased  to  such  a  degree  that  organic  disease 
frequently  results.  The  great  nerve  centres  soon  become  so  impaired 
and  enervated  that  hyperaemia  ensues — styled  by  some  author's 
neuramia.  This  congested  condition  of  the  great  nerve  centres 
ultimately  leads  to  serious  lesions  of  nutrition — a  condition  called 
leucocythemia  or  white  cell  condition  of  the  blood. 

If  I  were  an  advocate  of  the  animalcular  origin  of  periodic  fevers, 
I  would  be  tempted  to  account  for  the  return  of  the  chills  in  the 
spring,  in  those  who  have  had  them  in  the  autumn,  by  the  presence 
of  a  fresh  crop  of  animalcules  in  the  spring,  in  harmony  with 
Nature's  prolific  laws ;  but  as  I  do  not  embrace  that  hypothesis, 
with  regard  to  the  etiology  of  chills,  I  account  for  their  return  in 
the  spring  on  the  assumption  that  the  cause  has  been  held  in  abey- 
ance by  hygienic  influences  of  the  winter ;  and  that  the  return  of 
warm  weather  in  the  early  spring  has  somewhat  weakened  the  vital 
powers  of  resistance,  and  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to 
the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  weather,  weakens  the  function  of  the 
excito-thermal  nerves. 

We  sometimes  find  in  malarious  locations  typhoid  fever  associated 
with  bilious  fever.  This  association  I  have  always  found  to  occur  in 
malarious  sections,  when  typhoid  happened  to  be  prevailing  at  the 
same  time.  In  such  a  complication,  the  bilious  type  of  the  disease 
may  be  well  marked,  and  after  convalescence  seems  to  have  set  in, 
the  usual  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  will  be  well  developed  in  the 
course  of  twenty -four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

The  most  frequent  exciting  causes  that  I  have  observed  of  chills, 
are  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  inattention  to  proper 
clothing.  The  system  demands  tonics,  suitable  nutriment,  neurotic 
and  haematic  restoratives. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY,  CLIMAT- 
OLOGY, AND  DISEASES  OF  MADISON  COUNTY. 

By  GEORGE  D.  NORRIS,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  of  Huntsville. 


Topography, — Madison  county  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of 
Alabama,  bordering  on  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  between  the 
parallels  of  34^  30'  and  35^  north  latitude,  and  9°  and  IQo  longitude 
west  from  Washington.  Its  area  is  850  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Flint  and  Paint  Rock  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Tennessee, 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary.  The  surfaee  is  mountainous 
and  hilly,  soil  very  fertile  and  extensively  cultivated.  This  county 
abounds  in  beautiful  rivers  and  creeks,  their  source  from  the  ridge 
between  the  waters  of  Elk  and  Flint  rivers  affording  abundant  water 
power  for  factories  and  mills. 

The  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  31,000  inhabitants. 
The  peculiar  features  of  this  county  are  the  little  areas  of  table 
lands  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which  are  capped  by  sand- 
stone. When  this  is  removed  they  sink  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
valleys.  The  mineral  springs  of  the  county  are  numerous ;  Gerons 
in  the  north  part.  Black  Sulphur,  as  Johnson's  wells,  near  Meri- 
dianville,  and  Chalybeate  on  the  mountains,  of  which  I  have  not 
the  analysis.  The  forests  abound  in  fine  timber,  such  as  the  white, 
red,  black,  Spanish,  willow,  post  and  chestnut  oaks.  These  are 
sub-divided  into  over  and  under-cup.  The  stately  liripdendron 
tulipifera,  one  hundred  feet  without  a  limb,  and  ten  feet  in  diame- 
ter, chestnuts  equally  as  large ;  the  elms  in  variety,  the  gums, 
hickory,  maples,  especially  sugar,  black  and  white  walnuts,  wild 
cherry,  beech,  cucumber,  black  locust,  lynn,  sycamore,  cedar,  dog- 
wood, paw-paw,  while  enormous  grape-vines  rear  their  stems  to  the 
tops  of  the  loftiest  trees;  all  evince  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Its 
streams  abound  in  fish,  and  its  forests  and  fields  with  deer,  wild 
turkeys,  squirrels,  partridges,  and  pigeons,  while  the  swamps  are 
alive  with  ducks,  plovers,  snipe  and  woodcocks.  Its  mountains 
have  coal  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  anticlinal  ridges  of  the  Devo- 
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nian  rocks  will  no  doubt  yield,  in  time,  ample  supplies  of  kerosene, 
when  its  deep  caverns  are  tapped  by  the  drill  of  the  searcher.  The 
principal  mountains  are — Monte  Sano,  near  Huntsville,  1,565  feet 
above  tide  water,  and  Capshan's  mountain  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  which  is  but  a  counterpart  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, isolated  and  alone.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Eailroad 
passes  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  while  another  road 
is  in  contemplation  connecting  Tennessee  with  Alabama.  The  city 
of  Huntsville,  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  stands  in  a 
valley,  nearly  surrounded  by  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
that  run  down  right  and  left  to  Tennessee  river ;  set  as  a  diamond 
within  emeralds,  and,  seen  from  the  top  of  Monte  Sano,  it  presents 
the  most  enchanting  view.  Its  men  are  noted  for  their  intellectuality 
and  hospitality,  and^its  women  for  their  beauty  and  refinement. 
Huntsville  has  an  elevation  of  612  feet  above  tide  water ;  popula- 
tion between  5,000  and  6,000.  The  one  great  feature  of  Huntsville 
is  its  immense  spring,  which  bursting  forth  from  its  hard  ^teM^ 
rocks,  not  only  supplies  the  city  with  abundance  of  pure  water,  but 
vents  a  stream  at  the  rate  of  825  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are — New  Market,  809  feet  above  tide 
water,  Maysville,  Vienna,  Triana,  Madison,  573  feet  above  tide 
water,  Brownsboro  631,  Cluttsville,  Meridianville  and  Hazlegreen. 

This  county  was  honored  by  the  residence  of  some  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  our  profession,  viz. :  Drs.  Thomas  Feame,  Alexander 
Erskine,  John  Y.  Bassett,  Dabney  Wharton,  F.  H.  Newman,  and  L. 
B.  Sheffy.  Sleeping  in  the  ground,  dead  to  this  earth,  but  alive  in 
our  hearts,  and  awake  in  our  thoughts,  and  a  few  workers  in  the 
profession  are  left,  their  heads  whitening  for  the  grave,  yet  a  noble 
band  of  young  men  will  fill  their  places,  and  reflect  great  honor 
upon  this  county  in  the  rapid  advancement  of  medication. 

The  geology  of  Madison  county  is  peculiarly  interesting.  The 
mountains  and  knobs  scattered  over  the  county  are  not  the  result  of 
elevation,  but  of  the  depression  of  the  rest  of  the  surrounding 
country  by  denudation,  as  is  evident  from  the  remarkable  terraces 
extending  around  the  sides  of  the  mountians.  They  are  everywhere 
present,  and  result  from  the  unequal  washing  of  strata  composing 
said  mountains;  many  of  the  limestones  are  highly  argillaceous  and 
subject  to  disintegration ;  and  if  an  underlying  bed  be  less  destruc- 
tible, it  remains  to  form  a  terrace,  whilst  the  upper  one  is  washed 
away.  These  terraces  are  frequently  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
in  length  may  be  traced  around  the  mountain.  The  bed  of  sand- 
stone above  is,  in  many  places,  out-cropping  in  vertical  ledges  that 
expose  at  their  base  a  thin  seam  of  coal.  The  strata  may  be  desig- 
nated as  follows :  ttMHpp  limestone,  magnesian  limestone,  ordinary 
limestone,  containing  the  fossil  archimedes  in  abundance,  a 
stratum  of  yellow  limestone,  a  thick  bed  of  limestone,  sandstone, 
with  impressions  of  coal  plants.  We  have  then  Silurian  and  devo- 
nian rocks,  the  latter  represented  by  the  black  slate  or  more  properly 
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shale,  which  is  found  ou  all  the  principal  streams  that  flow  from  the 
north  into  the  Tennessee  river,  between  Flint  river  in  Madison  and 
Shoal  creek  in  Lauderdale  county.  This  rock,  which  is  quit^  uni- 
form in  lithological  character,  is  composed  of  dark  colored  argillace- 
ous slates,  fully  saturated  with  kerosene,  so  much  so  as  to  burn  with 
a  flame.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet ;  only  one 
fossil  has  as  yet  been  found  in  this  rock,  a  small  lingula.  Encrinital 
limestone  is  also  abundant ;  spirifer  striatus  is  found  near  Huntsville 
in  a  thick  stratum  of  coarse  chrystalline  limestone,  above  this  is  a 
bed  abounding  in  peutremites  florealis  and  pyriformis,  with  the 
remains  of  fishes,  amongst  the  latter,  teeth  of  psammodus  and  clado- 
dus,  are  conspicuous.  The  late  Dr.  Newman,  of  Huntsville, 
discovered  a  species  which  was  called  after  him,  Cladodus  !N"ewmani, 
as  well  as  Cladodus  Magnificus.  Impressions  of  fossil  plants  of  the 
coal  period  are  abundant  in  a  bed  of  sandstone  near  Huntsville. 
The  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  this  county  is  estimated 
at  1,500  feet.  Beds  of  magnesian  and  hydraulic  limestone  and  strata 
of  limestone  having  an  oolitic  structure,  are  found  forming  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Madison. 

Analysis  of  carboniferous  limestone,  Huntsville,  spec,  gravity 
=2,676  dissolves  readily  in  muriatic  acid. 

Carbonate  Lime 64.03 

Carbonate  Magnesia 1.76 

Carbonate  Protoxide  of  Iron — 2.03 

Alumina Trace 

Phosphoric  Acid " 

Fine  Siliceous  Clay  (insoluble) 11.86 

Quartz  Grains  (insoluble) 20.05 

99.73 
Whitesburg,  sp.  grav.=2.702,  dissolves  easily  in  muriatic  acid. 

Carbonate  of  Lime , 92.17 

Carbonate  Magnesia 61 

Carbonate  Protoxide  of  Iron 97 

Alumina 32 

Phosphoric  Acid Trace 

Siliceous  Clay  (insoluble) 5.75 

99.64 

Climatology. — Mean  annual  temi)erature— Monte  Sano,  54^  5';  Val- 
ley of  the  Tennessee,  59^  7'.  Temperature  for  several  years — ^Mean, 
580  88'.  Mean  temperature  of  different  seasons  for  several  years — 
Winter,  53o  44';  spring,  64o  76';  summer,  80o  46';  autumn,  68^  15'. 
Mean  temperature  of  warmest  month,  82^  93'.  Mean  temi)erature 
of  coldest  month,  50^  69'.  Temperature  of  the  spring  on  Monte 
Sano,  55^  6';  air,  80^  6' — July.  Temperature  of  the  spring  at 
Huntsville,  60o  8' ;  air,  80o  6'— July.    Mean  fall  of  rain  in  1871, 
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4.5G  inches.  Suow.  Unfortunately,  a  series  of  observations  for 
many  years  was  mislaid,  therefore  cannot  give  as  fall  a  table  as 
desired. 

We  have  here  a  mild  and  equable  temperature,  which  admits  of 
out-door  labor  nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  The  snow  fall  is  but 
slight,  and  Joes  not  remain  for  any  considerable  time  upon  the 
ground.  We  have  had  more  snow  this  year  by  far  than  any  year 
since  1843.  The  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from 
the  mountains,  they  forming  points  of  condensation  which  gives  us 
rain  in  due  season,  and  having  no  excessive  drouths.  Our  winter 
crops  of  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  kale,  onions,  turnips,  celery, 
salsify,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  lettuce  and  spinach  remain  in  the 
ground  all  winter  unhurt.  Our  gardens  are  planted  early,  often  in 
January,  in  peas ;  and  plants  raised  in  frames  are  set  in  the  open 
ground  as  early  as  March.  No  lands  in  the  world  will  jield  more 
kindly  to  the  influences  of  manuring  and  skilful  cultivation.  The 
health  of  this  beautiful  county  is  most  unquestionable.  With 
regard  to  the  diversity  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this  county, 
no  other  country  on  the  globe  can  be  compared  to  it,  except  with 
those  few  localities  along  mountain  terraces,  where  the  products  are 
controlled  by  altitude  instead  of  latitude.  All  the  berries  grow  in 
X)rofu8ion,  the  strawberry  in  particular,  while  the  roadsides  and 
woods  abound  in  blackberries  and  grapes.  Apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  damsons  and  apricots  grow  in  profusion,  while  the  grape  can 
be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success,  making  most  excellent  wine. 
The  woods  are  full  of  the  luscious  Muscadine,  and  its  congener,  the 
Scuppernong,  spreads  its  branches  from  year  to  year,  requiring  no 
cutting,  no  pruning,  and  yielding  enormously — one  single  vine,  in 
time,  covering  an  acre  of  ground. 

This  county  is  the  home  of  the  peach,  growing  on  the  road  sides, 
and  for  variety,  size  and  excellence  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  bear 
in  three  years  from  the  seed,  and  without  cultivation. 

The  grasses,  Clover,  Herds,  Timothy,  Blue,  Orchard,  and  Crab, 
a  native  variety,  grow  in  profusion  and  yield  large  crops. 

Cotton  is  the  main  staple  product,  and  is  celebrated  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  as  uplands.  Corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  castor  oil  bean,  sorghum,  broom  corn, 
13umpkiu,  squash,  sage,  hops,  willow,  calamus  aromaticuSy  horse 
radish,  mustard,  pepper  and  sumac  grow  in  large  quantities,  with 
but  little  care.  Figs  need  only  the  slightest  protection  to  yield 
large  crops  of  fruit.  Tobacco  is  indigenous  and  successfully  grown. 
Rice  is  also  planted,  and  for  home  use  yields  ample  crops.  This 
county  is  admirably  adapted  for  raising  stock,  particularly  sheep 
and  cattle. 

Diseases. — Malarial,  so-called,  are  the  principal,  sometimes  in  the 

malignant  form.    Enteric  has  its  cycles ;  from  1832  to  1842  malarial 

prevailed ;  then  the  type  was  changed,  and  for  several  years  enteric 

was  the  most  common,  completely  masking  the  malarial  type.    In 
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the  latter  part  of  1832  we  had  iiitermitteut  and  remittent  fevers,  the 
latter  commonly  but  erroneously  called  bilious,  for  it  was  only  a 
lesion  produced  from  malaria,  and  intermittents  were  equally  so. 
Malignant  intermittents  and  remittents  were  frequent  in  some 
seasons,  called  cold  plague.  At  that  period  these  diseases  were 
treated  by  the  heroic  administration  of  sixty  grains  calomel  with 
gills  of  Cook's  pills,  the  results  of  the  teachings  of  the  school  at 
licxington,  Ky.  Quinine  was  but  little  used,  and  then  only  in  the 
form  of  Sappingtou's  pills,  and  a  host  of  similar  ones  followed,  all 
having  for  their  base  quinine.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  person  using 
quinine  itself  alone  in  the  remittent  forms  of  fever  at  that  early 
day.  Dr.  Thomas  Fearne  was  the  first  to  use  it  in  twenty  grain 
doses  in  a  form  of  pneumonia  with  perfect  success.  The  pathology 
of  the  so-called  malarial  fevers  is  but  little  understood,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  those  diseases  are  the  products  of  what 
might  be  termed  entozoic  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  produced  by  the 
iuhalation  of  microscopic  fomites,  which  formations  are  abso- 
lutely neutralized  by  quinine.  It  may  be  said,  then,  how  do  you 
account  for  the  recurrence  of  intermittents?  By  the  impressions 
produced  upon  the  nervous  centres,  from  fibres  conveying  to  the 
brain  a  sense  of  general  sensation,  independent  of  the  sense  of 
touch,  which  after  the  cause  is  removed  is  kept  up  from  habit,  as  in 
the  loss  of  a  limb,  yet  the  missing  member  can  still  be  felt.  All  of 
our  exanthems  could  be  attributed  to  the  same  diseased  state  of  the 
blood — enteric  fever,  cholera,  small  pox,  &c.,  &c.,  produced  by  dif- 
ferent forms  of  microscopic  fomites.  The  time  will  come  when 
these  causes  can  be  demonstrated,  and  consequently  the  pests  of 
the  profession  made  to  succumb  to  enlightened  and  successful 
prophylaxy  and  treatment. 

Follicular  enteritis,  commonly  called  typhoid  fever,  first  made  its 
appearance  (so  far  as  my  observation  extended)  in  the  fall  of  1842, 
and  its  type  was  of  the  heretofore  prevailing  fevers,  and  was  treated 
as  such  with  quinine,  but  without  any  effect ;  and  consequently  the 
quinine  was  said  to  be  adulterated;  and  the  usual  treatment  of 
calomel  and  Cook's  pills  proved  very  fatal,  and  many  died  before 
the  disease  was  fully  understood.  Typhoid  pneumonia  was  also 
prevalent  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  proved  fatal  in 
man}^  cases.  Dysentery  in  epidemic  form  prevailed  in  1856-'57 — 
very  fatal. 

The  various  diseases  incident  to  childhood  prevailed  extensively, 
such  as  mumps,  scarlatina,  measles,  whooping  cough. 

In  some  years  diptheria  was  very  fatal;  all  treatment  seemed 
useless,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 

A  few  cases  of  cholera  appeared  in  1851.  It  was  not  endemic, 
but  came  from  Tennessee. 

Small  pox  first  appeared  in  1863-'64,  brought  into  the  county  by 
negroes  who  came  from  the  Federal  army;  also  in  1866.  One  case 
was  of  the  melanotic  form,  in  an  aged  lady — fatal.    In  eighty  ca«es 
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iu  1863-'64  ouly  four  died  from  the  disease ;  in  1866  uone.  Most  of 
the  cases  were  of  the  confluent  form,  and  were  severe  but  amenable 
to  treatment — no  doubt  from  the  isolation  of  the  patients  and  our 
pure  air,  aided  by  the  paucity  of  diet  at  that  time  from  the  scarce- 
ness of  food. 

There  was  one  remarkable  fact  exhibited  during  the  progress  of 
this  disease.  In  one  family  where  it  prevailed  extensively  it  was 
remarkably  mild,  said  to  be  so  from  the  constant  use  of  an  infusion 
of  black  snakeroot,  rattleweed,  or  more  properly,  Gimicifuga.  In 
the  same  family  were  several  children  (whose  fathers  were  in  the 
army),  whom  I  attempted  to  vaccinate,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and 
was  told  the  reason — because  they  made  constant  use  of  the  infusion 
of  Gimicifuga,  They  did  not  take  the  small  pox,  and  after  some 
months,  when  all  symptoms  of  small  pox  had  ceased,  and  the 
children  had  quit  using  the  infusion,  I  vaccinated  them  with  perfect 
success.  These  were  the  only  cases  observed,  but  would  undoubt- 
edly use  the  infusion  of  Gimicifuga  should  small  pox  prevail  again. 

Epidemic  erysipelas  was  very  prevalent  in  some  years,  but  yielded 
to  treatment. 

In  1832  the  free  use  of  the  lancet  was  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion. In  1842  it  was  dropped,  and  this  great  remedy  is  now  almost 
forgotten.  About  1832  Thompsonianism  was  rife  in  the  land,  then 
gradually  was  absorbed  in  Eclecticism,  and  now  Homoeopathy  sways 
the  multitude  with  its  infinitesimals.  What  will  come  next  I  know 
not,  but  no  doubt  some  new  form  of  cure,  while  the  drug  stores  and 
newspapers  (secular  and  religious)  teem  with  nostrums  for  the  cure 
of  every  ailment  man  is  heir  to.  The  silent,  painstaking  regular 
plods  along  his  way,  doing  all  the  good  he  can  from  an  enlightened 
and  philosophical  standpoint,  unheeded,  unnoticed  and  unknown, 
struggling  for  a  mere  subsistence,  yet  proudly  conscious  of  right, 
while  the  multitude  heaps  up  riches  upon  the  Northern  vender. 

The  lancet  came  into  disuse  because  the  type  of  fever  was 
changed.  The  Thompsonian,  with  his  axiom,  "  Heat  is  life,  and  cold 
is  death,''  put  a  stop  to  the  excessive  use  of  mercury,  while  the 
Eclectics  use  concentrated  essences,  and  the  Homoeopathists,  with 
their  dilutions  attenuated  to  non-comprehension,  gave  an  impulse  to 
minute  doses  of  remedies.  These  checks  were  necessary  to  a  health- 
ful appreciation  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  knowledge  of  such 
an  intricate  structure  as  man,  with  his  protean  diseases,  appetites 
and  habits,  until  at  length  we  are  taught  that  the  more  we  study 
and  practice,  the  more  seusible  we  become  of  our  ignorance, 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SURGERY  OF  MADISON  COUNTY. 

By  J.  J.  DEMENT,  M.  D.,  of  Huntsville. 


Having  accepted  the  appointment  from  the  President  of  the  Med- 
ical Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  report  on  Surgery  from 
Madison  county  to  its  next  annual  session,  I  herewith  respectfully 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  cases : 

Compound  Dislocation  of  Elbow  ^Necrosis  of  Humerus — Excision — 
Recovery.— By  Fleming  Jordan,  M.  D.,  of  Maysville.— Miss  Cath- 
arine C,  aged  eight  years,  was  thrown  from  her  horse  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1869,  producing  dislocation  of  the  elbow  joint.  The 
inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus  was  forced  obliquely  downwards 
through  the  integuments,  and  through  her  dress.  A  physician  was 
called  immediately.  Before  he  arrived,  the  uncle  of  the  girl  had, 
by  extension  and  counter-extension,  reduced  the  dislocated  bone  to 
its  normal  position.  The  physician,  on  his  arrival,  did  not  make 
any  special  examination  of  the  case,  but  pronounced  the  reduction 
and  dressings  proper.  The  splints  were  applied  with  the  arm  in  an 
extended  position,  and  being  very  thin  and  flexible,  gave  way  to  the 
weight  of  the  arm.  On  the  20th  December  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  humerus  made  its  appearance  through  the  integuments,  two 
inches  above  the  first  opening.  At  this  stage  of  the  case  I  was 
called  in,  on  the  24th  of  December,  to  amputate  the  arm.  On  care- 
ful examination  of  the  case,  I  found  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
humerus  of  the  left  arm  projecting  through  the  integumente  at  the 
opening  last  made  and  extending  one  inch  above  the  surface  of  the 
arm,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  destitute  of  any  periosteum. 
The  patient,  in  other  respects,  was  in  good  health.  In  place  of 
amputating  the  arm,  I  determined  to  perform  the  operation  of 
resecting  the  end  of  the  humerus,  and  to  establish,  if  possible,  an 
artificial  joint.  The  patient  was  placed  upon  the  table  and  properly 
anaesthetized.  By  a  free  incision  both  of  the  openings  were  laid 
into  one,  and  with  a  fine  saw  I  removed  one  inch  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  humerus,  with  the  condyles.  The  arm  was  then 
placed  in  an  angular  splint  and  the  dressings  applied.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  I  removed  the  spliuts.    The  wound  had  nearly 
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healed.  I  used  gentle  extension  and  flexion,  and  placed  the  arm  in 
a  sling,  with  instructions  to  the  nurse  to  use  gentle  motion  daily.  I 
discovered  that  flexion  and  extension  improved  at  every  examina- 
tion. I  then  commenced  pronation  and  supination,  which  gradually 
improved.  This  patient  regained  the  use  of  her  arm  much  more 
rapidly  than  I  expected,  and  in  six  months  the  artificial  joint  was 
fully  established.  She  has  now  flexion  and  extension,  pronation 
and  supination,  as  perfectly  as  in  the  right  arm,  and  has  equal 
strength  and  use  of  the  left  as  the  right.  The  l^ft  arm  is  shorter 
than  the  right,  but  not  to  be  noticed  or  known  only  by  measure- 
ment. This  case  is  reported  to  show  that  artificial  joints  can,  and 
ought  to  be  established  when  the  surgeon  can  accomplish  so  impor- 
tant and  so  desirable  an  object  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 

Incised  Wound  of  Abdomen — Protrusion  of  Intestines — Recovery. — 
By  Geo.  D.  Nobris,  M.  D.,  of  New  Market— William  Hamilton 
w  as  cut  with  a  knife  in  the  hypogastric  region,  right  side,  incision 
about  an  inch,  letting  out  almost  all  the  small  intestines.  Found 
great  difficulty  in  replacing  them.  Enlarged  incision  half  an  inch, 
and  returned  them  after  considerable  difficulty  by  gentle  taxis.  No 
injury  to  bowels,  but  much  haemorrhage.  Secured  wound  by  four 
interrupted  sutures;  dressed  with  thin  plate  of  lead  and  usual 
bandage.  On  the  tenth  day  removed  sutures.  Wound  healed  by 
first  intention.  For  the  first  few  days  there  was  much  haemorrhage, 
mostly  venous.  A  small  branch  of  the  epigastric  was  cut,  but 
required  no  ligature.  Cold  water,  with  tincture  of  arnica,  was  used 
constantly.  His  bowels  were  not  moved  for  ten  days,  after  which 
he  had  abundant  discharges. 

Was  also  cut  in  the  back  about  three  inches,  completely  severing 
inferior  angle  of  scapula  from  the  body,  upward  and  underneatli. 
Secured  by  several  sutures.  Yenous  hnemorrhage.  He  was  also 
wounded  in  left  knee,  almost  opening  the  joint.  This  man  was  large 
and  fleshy,  and  in  perfect  health;  was  well  in  thirty  days.  Dr.  E. 
T.  Taliaferro  afforded  valuable  assistance  in  this  case. 

The  following  are  reported  by  L.  D.  Carter,  M.  D.,  of  Huntsville: 

Case  I. — Comminution  of  Hand  and  Forearm — Amputation — Recov- 
ery.— Frank  Eobinson,  negro,  aged  eighteen  years,  well  grown, 
stout,  muscular,  and  full  habit.  Was  brought  to  my  office  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  June  28th,  1871,  with  left  hand  and  forearm  com- 
pletely comminuted  to  within  three  inches  of  elbow — crushed  under 
the  trucks  of  a  locomotive  at  Huntsville.  Haemorrhage  had  ceased. 
Slight  reaction  from  shock.  Ordered  a  mixture  of  one  grain  of 
sulphate  of  morphia  and  two  ounces  of  spirits  to  be  taken  at  once. 
Supported  the  limb  by  a  loose  bandage  from  the  shoulder,  and  sent 
him  to  his  quarters,  telling  him  I  would  amputate  some  time  during 
the  morning. 

Six,  A.  M. — Had  reacted,  and  went  kindly  under  chloroform. 
Circular  amputation  two  and  a  half  inches  below  elbow.  As  many 
as  six  arteries  were  ligated  and  parts  closed  by  sutures  and  adhesiv^e 
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strips.  Was  summoned  to  see  him  at  eight,  A.  M.  Found  the 
stump  bleeding  freely.  Opened  it  and  secured  an  additional  artery. 
Eedressed  as  before,  supporting  it  by  roller  bandage,  applied  loosely. 
Ordered  cold  water  dressings.  Rested  well  at  night  without 
anodyne. 

June  29th,  at  ten,  A.  M.,  he  was  doing  well.  Ordered  the  stump 
to  be  kept  well  moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water. 

July  1st. — He  was  able  to  come  to  my  office.  The  stump  had 
united  to  within  an  inch  of  its  entire  extent.  Removed  adhesive 
strips.    Dressing  continued. 

July  7th. — He  was  sent  to  county  poorhouse,  under  charge  of  Dr. 
Frank  Rice.  Saw  him  a  few  days  afterwards;  the  stump  was 
entirely  healed. 

I  was  assisted  by  Drs.  J.  D.  Carter  and  J.  D.  Humphrey. 

Case  II. — Extensive  Wound  of  Face. — Jack  Kelly,  colored,  aged 
forty  years,  field  hand,  was  accidentally  wounded  March  9th,  1872, 
in  the  following  manner:  A  negro  man,  engaged  in  a  street  fight, 
struck  at  his  antagonist  with  two  sections  of  a  stove  pipe;  the 
distal  section  was  thrown  off  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  passing  over 
the  head  of  his  antagonist,  and  striking  Kelly  in  the  face  endwise, 
inflicting  an  ugly  and  extensive  wound,  cutting  the  integuments  of 
the  face  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  cheek  bone  from  about  an  inch 
below  the  outer  canthus  of  the  right  eye  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
The  lateral  fibro-cartilage,  the  cartilage  of  the  nasal  septum  down 
through  the  upper  lip  by  the  margin  of  the  left  ala  and  through  the 
lower  lip  about  one  inch.  The  wound  extended  through  the  nasal 
fossa,  fracturing  the  hard  palate  and  dividing  the  soft  parts  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  tissues  and  alveola  process  were  divided 
between  the  first  and  second  bicuspid  above,  and  the  crown  of  the 
second  bicuspid  below  was  broken  off.  The  skin  was  brought 
together  by  sutures  and  adhesive  strips,  taking  the  precaution  to 
engage  the  mucus  membrane  just  below  and  at  the  margin  of  the 
left  ala.  March  14th,  eleven,  A.  M.,  bowels  confined,  slight  trau- 
matic fever.  Ordered  one  ounce  castor  oil.  March  16th,  eleven  A. 
M.,  free  catharsis  from  castor  oil.  No  fever ;  some  fetor  from  excre- 
tions from  mouth.  Ordered  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water,  to 
be  used  as  a  mouth  wash  every  three  hours.  March  18th,  wound 
completely  united;  removed  sutures,  and  discharged  patient. 

The  following  are  reported  by  H.  W.  Bassett,  M.  D.,  of  Huntsville: 

Case  I. — Comminution  of  Foot  and  Leg — Amputation — Recovery. — 
On  the  26th  September,  1869,  was  called  to  see  Solomon  Combs,  a 
brakesman  in  the  employment  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road. Found  him  suffering  very  much  with  his  leg  and  foot,  which 
had  been  crushed  by  the  wheel  of  a  car,  which  he  had  attempted  to 
enter  while  in  motion.  The  whole  foot  and  leg  was  mashed  into  a 
jelly.  He  had  not  recovered  from  the  shock  at  eleven,  A.  M.  I 
administered  half  grain  sulphate  morphia,  and  sent  for  a  consulting 
physician   and  my  instruments.     In   about  half  hour  Dr.  A.  R. 
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Erskine  arrived,  and  we  determined  to  amputate  the  leg  at  the 
upper  third.  Ohloroform  was  administered,  and  the  amputation 
performed  after  the  circular  method.  The  case  did  well,  and  was 
discharged  on  the  30th  October. 

Case  II. —  Vascular  Vegetations  in  Anus — Ligation  and  Excision — 

Recovery. — Mr.  H ,  a  merchant  from  one  of  the  small  towns  up 

the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Eailroad,  called  me  to  see  him  in 
April,  1870.  Upon  examination  I  found  the  anus  filled  with  vas- 
cular vegetations,  identical  in  formation  with  those  seen  surrounding 
the  glans  penis  of  persons  suffering  from  gonoiThoea.  The  mass 
formed  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange  and  caused  the 
patient  great  annoyance,  preventing  his  attention  to  business, 
besides  being  painful.  The  history  of  this  case  is  obscure.  During 
the  late  war  he  contracted  a  venereal  disease,  which  he  believed  to 
be,  and  the  surgeon  told  him  was  syphilis,  from  which  he  recovered. 
Had  no  sore  throat,  no  eruption  of  any  kind,  that  he  remembered. 
Upon  close  examination  I  could  find  no  induration  of  the  inguinal 
or  post  cervical  glands  and  no  eruptions  on  the  body.  I  therefore 
concluded  that  he  must  have  had  chancroid,  and  determined  to 
excise  the  tumors,  which  I  did,  after  dilating  the  sphincter  ani,  with 
my  thumbs.  The  two  largest  tumors  I  ligated  with  carbolised  liga- 
tures, which  came  away  in  three  or  four  days,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  return  home.  In  about  two  or  three  weeks  he  returned,  and  on 
examination  I  found  that  other  vegetations  had  sprung  fiom  the 
base  of  the  old  ones  which  had  been  ligated.  I  cut  these  away 
with  scissors,  removing  the  mucus  membrane  from  which  they  grew. 
I  stuffed  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  with  lint  saturated  with 
phenol  sodique.  From  this  time  there  has  been  no  return.  I  have 
seen  the  patient  within  the  last  six  months,  and  he  has  recovered. 
I  gave  the  patient  no  constitutional  treatment,  believing  the  disease 
to  be  local.    There  was  no  haemorrhage  of  any  consequence. 

Case  III. — Laceration  of  Toes — Mortification — Amputation — Re- 
covery,— On  June  1st,  1870, 1  was  called  to  see  Dan  Wilson,  negTo, 
a  brakesman  on  a  freight  train  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Eailroad.  He  states  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  the  wheel 
of  a  car  passed  over  his  toes,  cutting  oft*  two,  the  little  toe  and  the 
one  next  to  it,  and  bruising  all  the  others  severely.  He  was 
attended  by  a  medical  gentleman,  and  sent  on  to  Huntsville.  I  was 
called  in  to  stop  haemorrhage,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing.  In  four 
or  five  days  I  was  called  in  again,  found  the  toes  mortified,  and 
determined  to  amputate,  which  I  did  just  above  the  phalangial 
articulation.  The  only  thing  remarkable  in  this  case  was  the  singu- 
lar effect  of  chloroform  upon  him;  instead  of  producing  aniesthesia 
it  threw  him  into  the  most  violent  tetaniform  convulsions,  opistho- 
tonos, rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax,  abdomen  and  extremities, 
causing  the  most  violent  pain.  I  suspended  the  chloroform,  desisted 
and  postponed  the  operation  until  the  following  day,  when  I 
attempted  to  put  him  under  the  influence  of  Squibbs'  chloroform, 
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with  like  result.  I  then  called  in  some  negro  men,  and  operated  on 
him  without  anaestjiesia.  He  recovered,  did  well,  and  returned  fA) 
duty  with  a  very  tolerable  foot.  I  had  with  me  on  this  occasion 
Drs.  Shelby,  Erskine  and  Green,  who  rendered  me  material  aid. 

Case  IV. — Crushed  Leg  and  Thigh — Great  Shock — Amputation — 

Death. — August  12th  I  was  called,  at  midnight,  to  see  Wm.  H . 

Eailroad  accident.  He  fell  asleep  on  the  track.  The  train  came 
while  he  was  sleeping.  A  car  wheel  passed  over  his  right  leg  and 
thigh,  crushing  it  frightfully.  When  I  arrived  he  had  not  recovered 
from  shock.  I  called  in  Drs.  Binford,  Green  and  Dement,  and 
amputated  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  third,  after  first  putting  the 
patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  He  never  recovered 
from  shock,  but  died  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Case  Y. — Elongation  of  Cervix    Uteri — Amputation — Recovery. — 

Mrs.  K ,  wife  of  a  mechanic,  requested  me  to  see  her  June  28th, 

1871.  Found  her  emaciated,  with  headache,  pain  in  the  back  and 
down  the  limbs,  melancholy,  utterly  unfit  to  perform  any  of  the 
duties  of  her  station — as  much,  she  said,  from  disinclination  and 
want  of  interest  as  from  bodily  pain.  She  was  in  fa^t  in  a  very 
miserable  condition.  History  of  the  case  is  that  she  is  in  her  thirty- 
sixth  year;  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion;  menstruated  in  her 
fifteenth  year;  was  regular  in  her  menstruation,  as  a  general  thing, 
all  her  life ;  married  in  her  nineteenth  year ;  first  child  was  born 
fourteen  months  after  marriage ;  has  had  eight  children ;  suffered 
some  from  uterine  derangement  after  birth  of  first  child,  but  not 
enough  to  call  in  advice.  About  a  year  before  I  saw  her  she  began 
to  fail  in  health,  and  noticed  that  she  had  what  her  medical  advisor 
said  was  prolapsus,  for  which  she  received  treatment. 

Upon  making  digital  examination,  I  found  a  tumor  just  without 
the  ostium  vaginae,  which  at  first  I  thought  was  a  polypus,  but  upon 
more  careful  examination  I  discovered  it  was  the  cervix  uteri.  The 
body  of  the  womb  was  slightly  retroverted,  and  both  the  super  and 
infra  vaginal  cervix  was  elongated.  The  cervix  was  not  larger  than 
the  thumb,  and  had  a  hard,  cord-like  feel  up  to  the  body.  I  deter- 
mined to  amputate  the  neck  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Marion  Sims. 
I  ordered  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  called  again  on  the  30th ;  and 
in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Binford  and  Green,  after  administering 
chloroform,  I  amputated  the  neck  just  where  it  comes  through  the 
floor  of  the  vagina.  There  was  little  or  no  haemorrhage.  I  did  not 
cover  the  stump  with  the  mucus  membrane,  because  I  hoped  that 
the  consequent  suppuration  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
neck  above  the  vagina.  I  dressed  the  wound  with  tampon  of 
glycerine  and  carbolic  acid.  She  did  well,  and  suffered  from  no 
inflammatory  reaction  until  the  5th  July,  when  she  had  a  slight 
sense  of  tension  in  the  hypogastrium.  Ordered  ten  grains  Dover 
powders.  On  the  6th,  slight  fever  and  restless;  gave  dose  of  oil 
and  ordered  hot  fomentations.  On  the  7th  had  decided  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  fever — pulse  110.    Suspected  cellulitis,  but 
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the  floor  of  the  pelvis  was  soft  and  I  could  find  no  hard  lump  any- 
where around  the  wound  j  ordered  tincture  aconite  and  continued 
fomentations.  The  aconite  controlled  the  febrile  movement  and 
restlessness,  and  on  the  9th  she  had  a  slight  dysentery.  This  I 
conceived  to  be  the  result  of  pelvic  cellulitis  and  opening  of  the 
abcess  into  the  rectum.  I  treated  her  with  quinine  and  iron,  and  in 
about  six  weeks  discharged  her.  She  is  now  able  to  do  her  work 
about  home,  walk  without  pain,  her  health  is  better,  and  she  says 
she  is  well.  She  informs  me  that  before  the  operation  it  required 
the  strongest  moral  eftbrt  to  drive  off  the  desire  to  commit  suicide. 
She  has  declined  to  have  any  further  examination  made,  so  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  the  condition  of  the  uterus  is,  and  can  only 
judge  from  her  appearance  and  her  own  report. 

The  following  cases  have  occurred  under  the  observation  of  your 
Reporter : 

Case  I. — Andrew  B ,  aged  thirty-one  years,  while  a  soldier  in 

the  Confederate  army,  received  a  pistol  shot  in  the  right  thigh, 
fracturing  the  femur  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
third.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to  attend  to  his  usual  business, 
that  of  farming,  until  the  spring  of  1871,  when  he  came  under  my 
observation.  I  then  found  two  fistulous  openings  in  the  integu- 
ments, one  over  the  seat  of  the  original  fracture,  communicating 
with  diseased  bone  beneath,  the  other  four  inches  higher  up  the 
thigh,  which  could  not  be  traced  to  the  bone.  An  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  dead  bone  was  at  once  determined  on.  With  valua- 
ble assistance  of  Drs.  Erskine,  Carter  and  Baldridge,  the  patient 
being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  an  incision  was  made  five 
inches  in  length,  over  the  seat  of  the  old  fracture,  down  to  the  bone, 
and  upon  introducing  my  finger  I  found  three  pieces  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur,  which  had  been  broken  off  at  the  original  injury,  lying 
loose,  in  contact  with  the  bone  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  the  largest  of 
which  was  about  an  inch  square,  and  though  having  lain  in  a  sup- 
purating cavity  for  seven  years,  were  unaffected  by  the  action  of  the 
discharges.  The  femur  was  healthy.  The  parts  were  brought 
together  by  suture  and  adhesive  strips,  and  a  roller  bandage  applied. 
Union  by  first  intention  was  obtained  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  wound,  the  upper  fistulous  opening  serving  as  a  drain  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 

Case  II. — Amputation  of  Thigh  for  Injury  to  Knee,  followed  hy 

Caries  of  Bone — Recovery. — Lewis  B ,  aged  thirty-five   years, 

mulatto,  carpenter,  came  under  my  care  in  the  summer  of  1870. 
Two  months  previously  he  received  a  cut  into  the  left  knee  joint, 
with  an  adze.  It  was  closed  by  adhesive  strips  and  cold  water 
dressing  ordered.  High  inflammatory  action  supervened,  attended 
with  great  pain,  swelling  and  fever.  Large  quantities  of  pus  were 
discharged.  I  first  saw  him  two  months  after  the  injury  and  found 
quite  a  number  of  fistulous  openings,  communicating  with  the  joint. 
There  were  two  others  leading  into  sinuses  which  extended  high  up 
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into  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  discharging  a  thin  ichorous  fluid. 
The  cartilages  of  the  joint  had  been  carried  away,  leaving  the  ends 
of  the  bones  roughened.  There  was  extreme  emaciation,  pulse  136, 
profuse  night  sweats,  &c.  The  only  hope  seemed  to  be  in  imme- 
diate amputation.  Two  ounces  of  brandy  were  given  him,  and 
chloroform  being  administered,  the  operation  was  performed  at  the 
lower  third  by  the  circular  method.  The  stump  was  left  open  and 
allowed  to  heal  by  granulation.  Brandy,  beef  tea,  chicken  broth, 
quinine  and  iron  were  given  him,  and  he  steadily  improved.  The 
sinuses  in  the  thigh,  which  extended  far  above  the  point  of  ampu- 
tation, healed,  without  any  special  treatment.  Drs.  Binford,  Carter 
and  Pynchon,  of  this  city,  assisted  me  in  the  operation,  and  aided 
me  with  their  advice  throughout  the  subsequent  treatment. 

Case  III. — Amputation  of  Leg  for  Abscess  of  Ankle  Joint^  resulting 

in  Caries  of  Bone — Becovery, — Mr.  B ,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  a 

grocer,  came  under  my  care  in  the  fall  of  1870.  He  then  had  exten- 
sive inflammation  in  and  around  the  left  ankle  joint.  There  was 
great  pain  and  swelling,  extending  as  high  as  the  knee.  He  had 
contracted  gonorrhcea  four  weeks  previously,  which  was  successfully 
treated  by  another  medical  gentleman,  who  relieved  the  attack  in 
ten  days,  when  this  condition  of  the  ankle  joint  supervened  and 
was  regarded  by  his  physician  as  gbnorrhceal  rheumatism.  Upon 
careful  examination,  fluctuation  was  detected  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  ankle.  A  free  outlet  was  given  to  the  pent  up  pus,  but  very 
little  relief  followed,  as  other  abscesses  were  formed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, until  the  patient  was  being  exhausted  from  severe  suftering 
and  profuse  discharges.  In  consultation  with  Doctors  Binford  and 
Carter  amputation  of  the  leg  was  agreed  upon,  which  was  done, 
just  below  the  knee,  by  the  flap  method — the  patient  being  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  stump  was  closed  by  suture  and 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster^  and  carbolic  acid  and  cold  water  dressings 
applied.  Union  by  first  intention  was  obtained  in  the  entire  extent 
of  the  stump.  He  was  supported  by  the  free  use  of  whisky  and 
quinine,  and  nourishing  diet,  and  his  general  health  rapidly  im- 
proved. 

Case  lY.— During  the  night  of  March  3d,  1870,  J.  H.  C ,  aged 

thirty-flv^e  years,  in  good  health,  while  in  the  act  of  turning  himself 
in  bed,  received  the  prick  of  a  needle  in  the  dorsal  surface  of  his 
right  foot.  Finding  one-half  of  the  needle  in  the  bed-clothes,  it  was 
believed  that  the  other  half  was  in  the  foot.  I  saw  him  the  next 
morning  with  Dr.  Binford,  and  we  determined  to  extract  it.  The 
patient  insisted  on  taking  chloroform,  which  was  given  him,  and 
the  needle  extracted  by  cutting  down  upon  it.  We  enjoined  rest  in 
bed  for  some  days,  and  the  application  of  cold  water.  He  got  into 
his  buggy,  however,  and  rode  into  the  country;  his  horse  became 
frightened,  and  in  leaping  from  the  buggy  he  received  a  severe 
sprain  of  the  ankle  of  the  same  limb,  from  which  he  was  suffering 
int(*nsely  when  T  was  called  to  see  him  again  in  the  afternoon.    A 
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full  anodyne  was  administered,  the  foot  elevated,  and  cold  water 
kept  constantly  to  the  ankle.    He  soon  became  quiet. 

Ten  diiys  afterwards  he  complained  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
course  of  the  veins  of  the  left  leg ;  the  skin  over  them  was  red. 
Leeches  were  at  once  applied,  followed  by  warm  fomentations  and 
tincture  iodine.  The  inflammation  rapidly  extended  up  the  limb  to 
midway  the  thigh,  attended  with  hot  skin,  thirst,  rapid  pulse,  rest- 
lessness and  delirium.  Five  days  afterwards  a  large  collection  of 
pus  was  formed  in  the  poptileal  region  and  above  the  ankle,  which 
was  given  free  outlet.  Very  soon  the  constitutional  symj)toms 
began  to  subside,  and  we  thought  our  patient  was  rapidly  improving. 
He  soon,  however,  complained  again  of  the  right  ankle,  which 
became  hot  and  swollen,  and  in  three  days  pus  in  large  quantities 
was  collected  in  and  around  the  joint,  which  was  let  out  by  free 
incisions.  A  large  abscess  formed  on  the  left  arm,  without  pain  or 
tenderness.  All  the  abscesses  continued  to  discharge  large  quanti- 
ties of  pus  for  four  weeks,  when  all  of  them  ceased,  except  at  the 
right  ankle.  In  the  meantime  a  diarrhoea  had  set  in,  which,  with 
the  discharges  from  the  abscesses,  was  reducing  the  patient  rapidly. 
Assistant  Surgeons  Jessup  and  Blackwood,  U.  S.  A.,  who  were  on 
duty  at  this  post,  were  requested  to  attend  the  case  with  us.  Active 
supporting  treatment,  consisting  of  brandy,  beef  tea,  eggs,  quinine 
and  iron,  was  kept  up  all  the  time.  The  ankle  joint  continued  to 
discharge  and  was  painful  still.  Dr.  Fleming  Jordan  was  called  in, 
and  on  consultation  it  was  determined  to  amputate  the  leg,  the 
bones  of  the  ankle  having  been  found  denuded  of  the  cartilaginous 
surfaces ;  and  no  new  abscesses  having  formed  for  several  weeks,  it 
was  hoped  after  amputation  his  general  condition  would  improve, 
and  such  was  the  case  for  a  week  after  the  operation.  About  this 
time  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  right  illiac  region,  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  an  abscess  pointed  below  Pauport's  ligament, 
which,  upon  being  opened,  discharged  an  immense  quantity  of  fcetid 
pus.  He  sank  gradually,  and  died  June  11th.  During  the  ampu- 
tation chloroform  was  used. 

Case  Y. — G.  J ,  negress,  aged  twenty-six  years — unmarried — 

had,  for  several  years,  been  suffering  from  painful  menstruation, 
back-ache,  &c.  Suspecting  some  uterine  trouble,  a  vaginal  exami- 
nation was  instituted.  The  os  uteri  was  found  protruding  through 
the  vulva;  the  cervix  could  be  traced  for  an  inch  and  a  half  within 
the  vagina ;  the  fundus  retroverted  5  the  uterine  sound  passed  three 
and  three-quarter  inches.  I  requested  Dr.  Binford  to  see  her  with 
me  on  the  following  day.  The  patient  was  then  placed  in  Dr.  Sims' 
left  lateral  semi-prone  position,  and  one  of  his  specula  introduced. 
The  cervix  was  seized  with  forceps  and  drawn  into  a  Fahnstock's 
instrument  for  excising  tonsils,  and  an  effort  made  to  amputate  it. 
In  this  we  failed,  the  tissues  being  so  firm  that  the  instrument  made 
no  impression  on  them,  but  holding  it  firmly  with  the  instrument, 
and  drawing  it  downward,  the  cervix  was  amputated  with  a  bistoury. 
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to  the  extent  of  one  inch.  Hemorrhage  wa»s  considerable,  and 
continued  for  several  hours,  though  cold  water,  alum-water,  and 
Mononsel's  solution  were  freely  used.  Torsion  was  finally  applied  to 
two  vessels,  which  promptly  arrested  the  bleeding.  The  mucous 
membrane  was  then  brought  over  the  stump  with  four  silver  sutures, 
a  point  being  left  open,  corresponding  with  the  cervical  canal.  On 
the  seventh  day  the  sutures  were  removed,  and  the  parts  were  found 
to  have  united.  Examination  one  month  afterward,  the  sound 
passed  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  fundus  was  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion. She  had  menstruated  once,  easily,  and  she  expressed  herself 
as  feeling  better  than  she  had  for  several  years. 

Case  VI. — Mrs.B ,  aged  twenty-six  years,  in  giving  birth  to  her 

first  child,  had  a  rupture  of  the  perineum,  down  to  but  not  involving 
the  sphincter  ani.  Four  hours  after  the  accident,  she  was  placed  in 
the  position  for  lithrotomy.  The  raw  surfaces  were  carefully 
cleansed  of  blood  and  brought  together  with  three  silver  sutures. 
Her  nurse  was  directed  to  inject  the  vagina  twice  a  day  with  tepid 
water.  The  catheter  was  used  as  often  as  required,  and  the  patient 
enjoined  to  lie  on  her  side.  The  sutures  were  removed  on  the 
eighth  day,  and  union  found  to  be  perfect. 

Case  VII. — Mrs.  H ,  aged  nineteen  years,  in  giving  birth  to 

her  first  child,  also  had  rupture  of  the  perineum,  to  about  the  same 
extent  as  the  above  case.  The  same  treatment  was  instituted, 
except  the  introduction  of  the  catheter;  she  living  several  miles  in 
the  country,  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  it  in  person  5  the  use  of  the 
instrument  was  entrusted  to  the  nurse,  who  I  found  on  my  return 
had  been  unable  to  introduce  it.  On  the  ninth  day  the  sutures 
were  removed,  and  the  parts  were  found  to  be  completely  united. 

Case  VIII.— On  the  4th  March,  1871,  my  friend.  Dr.  J.  S.  Macon,  of 
this  county,  brought  to  my  office  J.  R.,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age, 
with  epuloid  tumor,  involving  the  gums  of  six  teeth  of  the  right 
superior  maxilla.  It  was  near  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg^  and  presented 
a  dark,  purplish  appearance.  We  requested  several  medical  gentle- 
men to  see  it,  who  agreed  with  us  that  an  operation  for  its  removal 
should  be  performed,  as  it  had  continued  to  increase  rapidly,  after 
Dr.  Macon  had  extracted  three  teeth,  two  weeks  before.  An 
incision  was  made  through  the  lip  to  the  nasal  septum,  thence  along 
the  base  of  the  nose  to  its  side,  thence  up  the  side  to  near  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye.  The  flap  thus  made  was  freely  dissected  up, 
laying  the  tumor  bare.  A  small  saw  was  passed  through  the  bone, 
up  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  molar  bone,  then  with  the  use  of  bone 
forceps,  the  attachments  in  the  median  line  to  its  fellow,  and  the 
nasal  process  were  each  divided,  when  the  tumor  was  easily 
removed,  all  the  diseased  bone  was  then  carefully  removed  with 
gnawing  forceps,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound  brought  together  with 
eight  twisted  sutures.  The  chasm  in  the  bone  was  filled  with  lint, 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  pins  were  removed 
on  the  third  day,  leaving  the  thread  of  silk,  which  had  been  passed 
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around  them,  supporting  the  lips  of  the  wound.  The  parts  united 
by  first  intention  throughout  their  whole  extent.  There  was  con- 
siderable sinking  in  of  the  lip  over  the  site  of  the  tumor,  which  has 
since  been  effectually  relieved  by  his  dentists.  I  was  kindly 
assisted  in  the  operation  by  Drs.  Carter,  Bassett  and  Pynchon ; 
chloroform  was  not  used ;  no  vessels  required  ligatures. 

Case  IX. — M.  W ,  aged  four  years,  daughter  of  a  minister, 

was  attacked  with  croup  on  the  night  of  March  10th,  1871.  The 
usual  remedies  in  such  cases  were  used  by  Dr.  Binford  and  myself 
without  affording  any  relief  for  six  days,  when  it  became  obvious 
that  unless  she  was  soon  relieved  she  would  become  asphyxiated. 
After  consultation  with  Dr.  M.  C.  Baldridge,  of  this  city,  trache- 
otomy was  determined  upon,  chloroform  was  administered,  and  the 
operation  performed,  and  a  double  trachea  tube  inserted ;  constitu- 
tional symptoms  ran  very  high  for  two  days  afterwards,  when  they 
began  to  subside ;  several  pieces  of  false  membrane  were  expelled 
through  the  tube  with  powful  paroxysms  of  coughing.  The  dissolv- 
ing membrane  was  so  tenacious  and  abundant,  that  the  inner  tube 
was  frequently  obstructed  by  it,  and  had  to  be  removed.  Great 
relief  was  afforded  the  little  sufferer  by  the  use  of  the  atomizer ;  the 
atomized  fluid,  half  grain  permanganate  potassa  to  an  ounce  of 
water  being  directed  on  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  On  the  seventh 
day  after  the  operation  the  inner  tube  was  removed,  and  a  cork 
inserted  in  the  outer,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  breathe  through 
the  natural  passages  for  several  hours.  On  the  ninth  day  both 
tubes  were  removed  and  respiration  was  performed  regularly.  The 
wound  gradually  filled  by  granulations,  and  the  fifth  day  after  the 
removal  of  the  tubes  was  entirely  closed. 
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TOPOGRAPHY,  DISEASES,  OBSTETRICS  AND  SUR- 
GERY OF  SPRING  HILL,  MARENGO  COUNTY. 

By  GBOEGE  WHITFIELD,  M.  D. 


Prefatory  Eemarlcs, — The  writer  craves  the  clemency  of  the  critics, 
and  throws  himself  upon  their  generosity  by  confessing  that  he  is 
una"ble  to  write  elegant  English.  He  would  explain  the  dryness  of 
this  report  by  stating  that  he  has  had  nothing  but  dry  facts  upon 
which  to  base  it.  It  will  be  a  plain,  simple,  unvarnished  statement 
of  facts. 

Topography. — The  "Spring Hill  neighborhood " may  be  described 
as  a  territory  eight  miles  square,  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  viz. :  The  "  Canebrake,'' 
the  ''Post-oak,''  or  "Flat-woods,"  and  the  "Sand  Hills."  The 
"  Canebrake"  lies  on  the  north,  and  includes  more  than  half  of  this 
territory ;  the  soil  stiff  and  clayey,  and  varying  in  depth  from  a  few 
inches  to  many  feet,  and  in  color  from  a  dark  ash  to  deep  black  5  the 
general  outline  rolling ;  before  the  war  well  drained  by  large  canals 
and  ditches,  but  now,  in  many  places,  in  a  sad  state  of  neglect, 
containing  no  perrennial  springs,  and  its  water-courses  ceasing  to 
flow  in  summer  5  formerly  heavily  timbered  and  interspersed  with 
canebrakes — hence  the  name — but  now  nearly  all  cleared,  present- 
ing large  open  plantations  of  great  fertility,  and  before  the  war,  by 
far  the  healthiest  portion  of  our  neighborhood.  The  draining  canals 
and  ditches  carry  large  volumes  of  water  after  the  heavy  rains  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  in  summer  are  either  nearly  dry  or  con- 
tain stagnant  water  in  the  lowest  places.  The  now  badly  drained 
fields  are  in  many  places  quagmires,  overgrown  in  summer  with 
rank  vegetation,  and  emitting  noxious  exhalations.  Underlying  all 
this  district,  and  at  various  depths,  in  many  places  coming  to  the 
surface,  is  soft,  bluish  limestone,  which  becomes  white  on  long 
exposure  to  the  air.  This  limestone  has  myriads  of  shells  embedded 
in  its  substance,  and  sparingly  sulphuret  of  iron  in  lumps,  some  of 
them  beautifully  chrystalized.  From  underneath  this  stratum  when 
bored  through,  spouts  the  water,  which  supplies  the  artesian  wells. 
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All  the  well  water  in  this  regioD,  with  this  exception,  is  unwhole- 
some, being  strongly  impregnated  with  the  earthy  salts  and 
sulphuret  of  iron,  and  tainted  with  decayed  organic  matters  from 
surface  drainage.  Cisterns  dug  in  the  solid  rock  and  supplied 
with  rain-water  caught  in  the  winter  from  the  housetops — furnish 
excellent  water,  cold,  clear,  wholesome,  and  pure,  except  slightly 
impregnated  with  lime.  That  caught  in  warm  weather,  abounds  in 
animalcules,  and  is  thought  to  be  unwholesome. 

The  *'  Post-oak  "  lies  on  the  southeast  and  south,  stretching  round 
towards  the  west,  so  as  to  enclose  the  sand  hills  between  itself  and 
the  canebrake,  and  embraces  almost  as  much  territory  as  the  latter, 
differing  from  it  in  being,  perhaps,  a  little  more  level,  stiffer,  and 
more  clayey  in  soil,  having  its  limestone  foundation  deeper,  and  its 
chief  growth  post-oak.  Irregularly  scattered  over  it  are  spots  of 
that  singular  formation  called  "  hog- wallow  "  land,  the  surface  pre- 
senting a  series  of  little  elevations  or  hillocks,  a  few  yards  apart, 
with  little  depressions  or  basins  between,  which  hold  water  in  their 
clay  bottoms  like  a  bowl,  none  of  it  being  absorbed,  but  disappear- 
ing only  by  evaporation;  these  little  basins  always  containing 
drifted  vegetable  matter  and  moisture,  await  only  the  action  of  the 
hot  summer  sun  to  generate  miasm  of  a  malignant  character.  The 
well-water  of  this  region  is  abominable,  being  a  vile  compound  of 
sulphuret  of  iron,  lime,  mud,  rotten  vegetable  matter,  and  perhaps 
some  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Some  few  streaks  of  sandy  land  in 
this  region  occasionally  afford  tolerable  water.  Malarial  fevers  of 
all  grades  are  rife;  none  of  the  inhabitants  escape,  and  the  writer 
has  never  yet  examined  a  white  person  from  this  district  without 
finding  an  enlarged  spleen,  and  their  complexions  indicate  the 
depraved  state  of  their  health. 

The  ''  Sand-hills ''  lie  near  the  centre*  of  the  neighborhood, 
between  the  Cane-brake  and  Postoak,  and  consist  of  a  series  of 
irregular  elevations  or  hills,  somewhat  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country,  many  of  them  having  steep  sides,  with  damp  and  shady 
valleys  or  "  hollows,''  as  they  are  called,  between,  along  the  bottom 
of  which  run  in  wet  weather  small  streams,  many  of  which  uniting, 
make  creeks,  which,  ceasing  to  run  in  summer,  become  a  chain  of 
lagoons  of  stagnant,  foul  water.  At  the  heads  of  these  valleys, 
and  under  the  steep  hill  sides  are  small,  perpetual  springs,  the 
waters  from  which  are,  in  summer,  drunk  up  by  the  sands  below. 
As  the  name  would  indicate,  the  soil  is  sand,  overlying  a  substratum 
of  reddish  clay  and  sand  mixed.  The  blueish  limestone,  doubtless, 
underlies  this  substratum,  as  it  occasionally  crops  out  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  spots  of  cane-brake  and  post-oak  land,  which  always 
overlie  this  stone,  are  found  in  the  hills.  Wells  in  this  region  afford 
pure,  clear,  free-stone  water,  unless  dug  in  these  spots  of  cane- 
brake,  or  post-oak.  This  region  is,  for  the  most  part,  heavily 
wooded,  principally  with  oak,  which  furnishes  abundance  of  vegeta- 
ble material  to  rot  in  the  damp  ravines  and  valleys.    These  valleys, 
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or  hollows,  as  they  are  called,  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
hygiene  of  the  community.  It  has  been  noticed  for  many  years 
that  families  living  on  the  hills  near  the  heads  of  these  ravines, 
suffer  much  more  from  malarial  fevers  than*  others,  a  distance  of 
even  a  few  hundred  feet  making  a  great  difference.  This  has  been 
theoretically  explained  by  the  resident  physicians,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  miasm  generated  in  the  valleys  is  drifted  upy  so  to 
speak,  when  the  winds  happen  to  blow  from  that  direction,  and 
passes  into  the  houses,  being  concentrated  to  one  point  by  the  sides 
of  the  hills  as  by  a  funnel.  Whether  the  theory  be  correct  or  false, 
the  fact  attempted  to  be  explained  is  indisputable. 

Population.  —  The  population  of  our  neighborhood  is  almost 
entirely  agricultural,  numerically,  perhaps  about  2,500  of  whites 
and  negroes — the  latter  outnumbering  the  former  about  twenty  to 
one.  The  whites  are  nearly  all  intelligent  farmers,  and  their  families 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  generally  of  good  habits,  some  of 
them  laboring  in  the  fields,  and  all  the  males  much  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  attending  to  their  farming  operations.  Nearly  all  the 
blacks  are  tenants,  occupying  and  cultivating  the  lands  of  the 
whites.  Their  habits  and  morals  are  about  the  same  as  everywhere 
else,  and  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
however,  that  although  all  are  ignorant  and  superstitious,  many  set 
an  example  of  industry  and  good  behavior  worthy  of  imitation  by 
their  more  intelligent  white  neighbors. 

Diseases, — The  topography  of  this  neighborhood  would  indicate 
that  diseases  of  miasmatic  origin  prevails.  Such  is  preeminently 
the  fact,  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  cases  coming  within  the 
practice  of  the  writer,  being  malarial  fevers  in  their  various  forms. 
In  short,  marsh  miasm  is  the  scourge  of  this  county,  and  makes  its 
impressions  on  neaiiy  all  ailments,  rendering  the  use  of  quinine 
appropriate  in  nearly  all  of  them.  Ko  portion  of  the  above  described 
region  is  exempt  from  it,  but  the  "  Post-oak  '^  is  by  far  the  worst 
afflicted. 

These  miasmatic  fevers  usually  make  their  appearance  during 
the  first  hot  weather  in  June,  and  prevail  with  varying  intensity 
until  the  first  cool  weather  in  October,  from  which  time  they 
gradually  diminish  numerically  and  in  intensity,  until  winter, 
some  cases,  however,  of  intermittent,  and  even  pernicious  fever, 
occurring  as  late  as  February.  Calomel,  the  opiates,  quinine, 
blisters,  and  rubefacients  combined,  according  to  the  symptoms, 
have  been  the  usual  treatment.  A  liberal  use  of  cold  water  and 
ice  in  the  hot  stage,  has  seemed  very  beneficial.  Morphine  admin- 
istered hypodermically,  has  proved  to  be  an  admirable  adjuvant  in 
bringing  about  reaction  from  the  cold  stage.  The  writer  has  very 
rarely  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  venesection  in  any  of  these 
cases.  Chronic  intermittents  are  very  common  among  the  whites 
and  mulattoes — never  among  the  negroes  of  pure,  unmixed  blood. 
The  difference  between  the  constitutions  of  the  two  races  in  this 
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respect,  is  very  marked,  and  the  half-breed  seems  to  derive  no 
advantage  from  his  negro  blood,  as  a  shield  against  miasm.  These 
miasmatic  fevers  are  a  dangerous  complication  of  pregnancy,  fre- 
quently causing  abortion,  which  almost  •  always  results  in  death 
from  collapse,  the  woman  beginning  to  sink  immediately  after  the 
accident. 

Malarial  hsematuria  has  been  rare ;  but  three  cases  are  remem- 
bered— all  whites — all  recovered;  one  mild,  the  other  two  very 
severe ;  neither  of  them  deeply  jaundiced.  Tinctura  ferri  chloridi 
in  twenty  drop  doses  frequently  repeated,  with  small  doses  of 
quinine,  was  the  chief  reliance  in  these  cases.  Ko  other  remedies 
were  administered,  except  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  combined 
with  rhubarb,  sufficient  to  move  the  bowels  about  once  a  day,  and 
an  opiate  at  night.  The  writer,  on  account  of  his  limited  experience 
in  this  terrible  complication,  fears  to  recommend  any  particular 
plan  of  treatment,  but  supposes  the  specific  effect  of  mercury  con- 
traindicated,  on  the  theory  that  the  blood  is  already  deficient  in 
fibrin,  and  the  capillaries  debilitated,  and  would  rely  chiefly  on  the 
mineral  tonics  and  astringents,  guarding  against  periodicity  with 
quinine. 

In  1866  several  thousand  white  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  were  brought  to  this  county  from  some  of  our  upper  counties, 
to  take  the  places  as  laborers  of  the  demoralized  blacks.  Some 
two  hundred  of  them  occupied  a  negro  quarter  in  the  cane-brake  of 
this  neighborhood,  and  suffered  extremely  with  miasmatic  fevers, 
their  filthy  habits  causing  among  the  children  a  fatal  epidemic 
rarely  found  outside  of  the  filthiest  purlieus  of  the  cities,  viz :  That 
apthous  disease  of  the  mouth,  called  by  the  French,  muguet  This 
eruption  was  very  peculiar,  and  was  recognized  at  once  by  the 
writer,  as  having  been  seen  by  him  but  once  before  on  the  tongue 
and  buccal  mucous  membrane  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  moribund 
from  scorbutic  diarrhoea.  It  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  kind  of 
fungus  or  mould,  often  seen  in  this  country  on  old  rotten  logs;  was 
quite  adherent,  causing  slight  hemorrhage  when  scraped  off,  in 
color  from  almost  white  to  dirty  yellow.  The  writer  believes  that 
in  some  instances  it  extended  into  the  oesophagus,  stomach  and 
intestines,  as  the  bowels  were,  in  all  instances,  loose,  and  the  alvine 
evacuation  horribly  offensive,  far  more  so  than  any  he  has  ever 
smelt,  and  peculiar  in  odor.  Ehubarb  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  in 
small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  seemed  advantageous  to  the  few 
who  recovered. 

During  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  a  sharp  fever  of  a  few  days 
duration,  and  of  an  irritative  type,  accompanied  with  severe  pain 
in  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  is  common  among  those  who 
labor  in  the  hot  sun.  These  cases  are  generally  soon  subdued  by 
saline  cathartics,  rest,  cold  water,  and  opiates.  The  writer  saw 
many  similar  cases  among  soldiers  during  the  war  in  the  summer 
campaigns.  He  does  not  consider  them  of  malarial  origin,  or  that 
10 
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they  differ  materially  from  the  "  Irritative  Fever,''  as  described  in 
the  text  books. 

Infantile  Remittent  Fever  occurs  endemically  throughout  the 
year — generally  of  short  duration,  and  easily  managed,  but  some  of 
them  lasting  occasionally  three  or  four  weeks.  Neither  argument, 
persuasion,  nor  explanation  can  induce  the  public  to  believe  that 
these  protracted  cases  are  not  typhoid  fever ;  and  as  they  generally 
recover,  the  doctor  gets  the  credit  of  having  cured  a  dangerous  case, 
so  their  obstinacy  of  opinion  does  no  harm.  The  plan  of  treating 
this  variety  of  fevers  has  generally  been  expectant,  presenting 
nothing  worthy  of  note. 

Typhoid  Fever  has  been  rare,  but  five  or  six  occurring  in  the 
writer's  practice,  and  presenting  no  feature  worthy  of  mention. 
This  disease  seems  declining  in  our  country  of  late  years.  The 
writer  has  been  informed  that  many  years  ago  it  was  very  prevalent 
and  veryfatAl. 

In  18G8  one  case  of  genuine  spotted  typhus  fever  was  seen  in  a 
white  woman,  lasting  one  month,  terminating  in  recovery,  and  not 
spreading.  The  cause  could  not  be  satisfactorily  explained,  but  it 
is  significant  that  the  patient  lived  in  an  old  rotting  house  with  a 
leaky  roof. 

The  Fxanthematom  Fevers  have  not  prevailed  epidemically  since 
the  writers  residence  here,  but  quite  a  severe  epidemic  of  rubeola 
visited  the  community  in  1857.  In  1865-66  a  few  cases  of  small- 
pox occurred  among  the  negroes,  with  but  one  death. 

Pneumonia  appears  sporadically  at  all  seasons,  sometimes  almost 
epidemically  during  or  after  a  protracted  cold  and  damp  spell  in 
winter,  chiefly  among  those  most  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  is  gene- 
rally easily  managed.  Venesection  is  seldom  indicated  or  practiced 
in  these  cases.  Opium  in  large  doses  and  calomel  to  ptyalism  is 
generally  resorted  to.  When  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  mode- 
rately full  veratrum  viride,  in  the  form  of  Norwood's  tincture,  is  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  remedies,  except  mild  cathartics. 
Typhoid  pneumonia  once  prevailed  as  a  fatal  epidemic  in  the  crowded 
negro-quarters,  but  now  is  rare  since  the  negro's  demand  for  his 
little  "  patch"  of  a  garden  has  compelled  the  planters  to  place  their 
cabins  further  apart.  These  cases  were  combatted  with  tonics, 
opiates,  stimulants,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  the  latter  being  consid- 
ered especially  useful,  but  the  disease  was  very  fatal  in  spite  of  all 
treatment. 

Dysentery  prevails,  though  rarely  as  an  epidemic,  occasionally  as 
such,  however,  in  the  fall  or  spring,  when  the  days  ^re  hot  and  the 
nights  cool.  A  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  bowels  with  magnesia 
sulphate  or  castor  oil,  in  the  beginning, followed  by  opium,  in  rather 
large  doses,  frequently  repeated,  and  rice  water  diet,  generally  cures 
these  cases.  If  the  skin,  conjunctiva,  tongue,  or  any  other  symptom 
indicate  torpor  of  the  hepatic  function,  a  little  mercury,  with 
ipecacuhana,  should  be  added  to  the  opiate. 
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A  very  malignant  epidemic  of  this  disease,  which  the  writer 
supposes,  from  the  description  given  him,  was  typhoid  in  type, 
prevailed  here,  as  also  in  other  portions  of  the  county,  in  1853. 
The  mortality  was  dreadful ;  in  some  instances  whole  families  were 
swept  away.  Diverse  and  opposite  modes  of  treatment  were 
adopted,  all  of  which  seemed  equally  ineffectual.  One  gentleman 
treated  his  own  family  by  drenching  them  with  large  quantities  of 
melted  mutton  suet.  They  recovered,  whether  by  virtue  of,  or  in 
spite  ot  the  remedy,  can  not  be  determined. 

Hepatitis. — ^The  acute  form  is  very  rare — the  writer  does  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  single  one.  The  chronic  form  is  rather 
common,  both  among  whites  and  blacks,  especially  in  the  Post-oak 
region.  These  cases  are  generally  fatal,  sooner  or  later,  some  of 
them  lasting  several  years. 

A  very  fatal,  though  rare,  disease  of  the  liver,  among  negro 
children,  between  one  and  six  years  old,  has  made  its  appearance 
since  their  manumission — probably  chronic  inflammation,  as  the 
organ  is  enormously  enlarged.  Medical  aid  is  never  sought  until 
dropsical  symptoms  appear,  when  this  condition  of  the  liver  is 
found.  Eemedies  seem  to  avail  nothing,  as  all  of  them  have  died 
after  lingering  from  a  few  weeks  to  many  months.  The  bad  diet 
and  general  wretchedness  to  which  many  of  these  unfortunate 
people  are  now  exposed,  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  this  variety  of 
the  disease  is  confined  exclusively  to  them. 

BrigMs  Disease  has  been  very  rare,  but  three  cases  occurring ; 
one  died — the  other  two  recovering,  one  under  treatment,  the  other 
spontaneously,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  negro  conjurer,  or 
"  trick  doctor." 

Cerebro- Spinal  Meningitis,  while  epidemic  in  other  localities  in 
this  county,  but  two  cases  of  this  fatal  disease  have  occurred  within 
the  writer's  knowledge,  in  this  neighborhood — both  negroes.  One 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  negro  conjurer,  who  informed  the  friends 
that  she  had  forty  "  spring  lizzards  "  in  her,  and  wouM  surely  die, 
which  she  did  in  thirty-six  hours  from  the  first  symptoms.  The 
other  case,  a  girl  eight  years  old,  apparently  convalesced  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  days,  and  relapsed  on  the  eighth,  and  died  on  the 
ninth  day.  The  writer  saw  a  good  deal  of  this  disease  among 
soldiers  during  the  war.  He  has  never  seen  a  case  recover,  but  has 
heard  of  a  few. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women, — Some  of  the  whites,  and  all 
the  negroes  entrust  cases  of  child-birth  to  nature  and  the  mid  wives, 
consequently  grave  accidents  to  both  mother  and  child  are  not 
uncommon.  Eetention  of  the  placenta  is  frequent,  and  the  writer 
has  seen  death  occur  in  one  case  from  septicaemia. 

Placenta  Previa. — One  case  of  this  fortunately  rare  complication 
occurred  in  a  case  to  which  the  writer  was  called  in  consultation.  A 
portion  of  the  placenta  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  hand,  was 
attached  over  the  os  uteri.    Haemorrhage  was  quite  profuse— suffi- 
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ciently  8o  to  depress  the  pulse.  The  case  was  brought  to  a  favorable 
issue  by  expediting  delivery  with  ergot  and  manipulation,  without 
the  use  of  instruments. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Uterus^  with  engorgement  and  ulcer- 
ation of  the  OS,  is  very  common,  and  has  in  most  instances  been 
treated  with  very  little  satisfaction,  except  among  the  most  intelligent 
whites,  for  no  other  class  of  patients  will  submit  to  the  restrictions 
necessary  to  the  management  of  these  complaints,  not  being  able  to 
understand  their  necessity.  The  writer  ha«  never  failed  to  cure 
these  cases  when  his  directions  have  been  literally  obeyed,  and  pre- 
scriptions followed.  His  treatment  has  been  as  follows :  Eequiring 
the  patient  to  live  absolutely  absque  maritOj  and  lie  in  bed  all  the 
time  ;  he  cauterizes  every  fifth  day  the  os,  with  solid  stick  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  the  woman  injects  herself  per  vaginum  once  every  day 
(except  on  the  day  when  the  caustic  is  used)  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  takes  a  purge  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Eochelle  salts  every  fourth  day ;  and  lives 
on  rice,  or  gruel,  or  mush,  alternating  between  the  three,  while 
under  treatment.  When  they  will  submit  to  this  treatment  they 
are  cured  within  from  four  to  eight  weeks ;  but  few  have  the  forti- 
tude to  submit  to  it. 

Disorders  of  menstruation  are  very  common,  and  if  medical  treat- 
ment has  ever  in  his  hands  been  more  than  palliative,  the  writer  has 
never  been  able  to  see  it.  Except  in  such  disorders  as  have  been 
the  result  of  the  ulceration  of  the  os,  he  does  not  claim  to  have  ever 
cured  a  case. 

Surgery. — As  in  most  country  locations  comparatively  few  cases 
occur  requiring  surgical  aid.  Fractures,  bruises  and  incised  wounds 
are  rather  common  among  the  blacks,  who,  having  now  no  guard- 
ians, are  left  to  the  bent  of  their  own  unbridled  passions  and 
heedless  inclinations. 

Fractures  have  always  been  treated  with  the  simplest  appliances 
that  would  uieet  the  indications,  no  particular  authority  or  rules 
being  followed.  The  result  has  been  variable,  though  generally 
satisfactoiy,  and  in  some  instances  decidedly  tlattering,  no  deformity 
whatever  resulting.  But  one  capital  operation,  amputation  of  the 
leg  through  the  upper  third,  in  an  aged  negro  man,  for  compound 
fr'  ire,  can  be  reported — this  presenting  nothing  worthy  of  note 
^it  that  every  particle  of  the  flaps  (the  circular  method  was 
i/icACticed)  sloughed  off,  leaving  the  muscles  uncovered  and  the 
bone  projecting.  The  cut  surface,  however,  healed  over  by  granu- 
lation, and  made  a  good  stump. 

A  rather  singular  and  unique  case  of  keloid  tumors  occurred  in 
1868,  in  a  young  negro  woman,  upon  whose  back,  from  loins  to  occi- 
put, were  perhaps  about  fifty  of  these  tumors,  rather  regularly 
distributed,  varying  in  size,  though  most  of  them  quite  small,  from 
a  swan  shot  to  a  hickory  nut.  Three  of  the  largest,  which  were 
attached  by  pedicles,  fissured,  bleeding  and  tender,  were  excised. 
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The  subject  being  scorbutic,  the  wounds  ulcerated,  the  sutures  tore 
out,  and  the  cuts  gaped,  leaving  the  wound  to  heal  by  granulation. 
Each  cicatrix  became  a  keloid  tumor.  Six  months  afterwards  it 
was  incidentally  ascertained  that  the  woman  had,  three  years  before, 
been  sprinkled  with  small  shot  while  trespassing  on  a  gentleman's 
garden.  Each  shot  hole  had  become  a  keloid  tumor,  thus  showing 
a  strong  constitutional  predisposition  to  assume  this  form  of  per- 
verted growth.  Should  occasion  occur  to  reap  another  crop  from 
the  same  soil,  examination  will  be  made  to  see  if  a  shot  be  not  the 
nucleus  of  each  tumor. 

Venereal  Diseases. — Syphilis  is  rare.  Kegroes  have  more  of  it 
than  the  whites,  and  on  account  of  their  ignorance  never  consult  a 
physician  until  in  the  second  stage.  Argenti  nitras  solid  applied  to 
the  open  sores,  carbolic  acid  diluted  with  olive  oil  to  the  eruptions, 
while  the  patient  takes  internally  one-thirty-second  of  a  grain  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  three  times  a  day,  have  always  cured  these 
cases  when  they  can  be  induced  to  follow  the  treatment  long  enough. 
When  afflicted  with  any  unusual  or  lingering  disease  they  imagine 
themselves  "tricked''  or  conjured,  and  consult  a  "trick  doctor"; 
then  if  they  die  their  friends  say  their  "  time  had  come  " ;  if  they 
recover,  the  trick  doctor  gets  the  credit  of  the  cure. 

Gonorrhoea  is  rare  among  the  whites,  but  exceedingly  common 
among  the  blacks,  the  married  as  well  as  the  unmarried.  A  notice- 
able fact,  not  yet  explained  satisfactorily  to  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
is  that  the  negresses  ne\'er  seek  medical  aid  for  this  disease — per- 
haps because  they  suffer  less  inconvenience  from  it.  The  behavior 
of  this  disease  among  the  blacks  is  very  different  from  that  among 
the  whites.  It  is  much  more  readily  cured,  and  rarely  complicated 
with  epididimitis,  orchitis  or  strictures.  After  supplying  them  with 
a  vial  of  copaiba,  the  physician  seldom  hears  of  them  again.  The 
constitution  of  the  negro  seems  to  be  less  irritable,  and  there  being 
no  odium  attached  to  the  disease,  his  mind  does  not  prey  upon  his 
body. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  which  has 
been  prevailing  in  other  localities  in  our  county  for  about  a  month 
past,  has  made  its  appearance  here,  two  cases  occurring  up  to  this 
time,  March  6th — both  negroes,  one  a  man,  the  other  a  child  four 
years  old.    One  died  in  twelve  hours,  the  other  in  twenty-four,  ^jtjejx^t 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  MOBILE  DURING 
THE  YEAR  1871. 


By  G.  a.  MOSES,  M.  D.,  op  Mobile,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Science 
AND  Art  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama. 


In  performing  the  duty  imposed  upon  me,  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  state  that  our  city  has  during  the  past  year  escaped  the 
afflictions  incident  to  visitations  of  epidemics.  Notwithstanding 
that  during  the  summer  and  autumn  nearly  all  the  Southern  cities 
with  which  Mobile  is  in  commercial  intercourse  were  visited  by  a 
very  fatal  type  of  yellow  fever,  we  were  permitted  to  enjoy  freedom 
not  only  from  that,  but  indeed  from  any  amount  of  severe  general 
sickness. 

To  what  we  may  attribute  our  happy  exemption  is  not  easy  to 
say.  To  some  extent,  perhaps,  the  very  general  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever  in  1870  was  a  protecting  cause.  Quarantine  was  enforced 
against  ports  with  which  we  are  in  communication  by  sea,  and  all 
the  means  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Health  were  used  to  keep 
the  streets,  gutters,  and  premises  in  as  cleanly  a  condition  as  was 
possible.  Disinfectants  were  largely  used  by  tenants,  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  city  in  the  gutters  and  drains  which  were  most  liable 
to  become  offensive. 

The  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  proper  enforcement  of  street 
cleanliness  will  be  seen  when  it  is  recollected  that  all  of  the  streets 
of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  principal  business 
ones,  are  without  pavement  of  any  sort.  The  soil  is  loose  and  sandy, 
gutters  and  drains  rapidly  become  obstructed  by  the  shifting  sand, 
and  drainage  is  most  inefficient.  The  accompanying  map  will  assist 
the  comprehension  of  the  topography  of  the  city  site. 

January  was  rather  colder  than  is  ordinarily  the  case,  the  mean 
temperature  being  49^  47'  F.  The  total  amount  of  rain  fall  was  6.05 
inches,  and  the  prevailing  wind  southeast. 

As  a  consequence,  we  had  to  treat  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  pleu- 
risy, which  diseases  occasioned  death  in  seventeen  instances 
reported.    Many  old  cases  of  phthisis  pulmoualis  succumbed.    Souie 
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cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  reported,  but  these  were  few.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  catarrhal  and  pulmonary  diseases,  an  innocent  class  of 
eruptive  complaints  were  very  common,  as  urticaria  and  roseola,  the 
latter  frequently  being  so  severe  as  to  occasion  several  days  of 
confinement  to  bed,  and  in  some  instances  the  accompanying 
fever  was  of  such  extent  that  it  was  only  by  the  absence  of  the 
facial  symptoms,  and  by  the  varying,  irregular  duration  of  the 
fever,  that  it  could  be  distinguished  from  scarlet  fever,  some  cases 
of  which  did  occur,  as  did  also  enough  to  be  noticeable  of  erysipelas. 
These  diseases  were  generally  mild  and  manageable,  no  death  being 
reported  from  them. 

February  had  a  milder  temperature,  59^  20'  F.  Eain  fall,  3.03 
inches.    Prevailing  wind,  south. 

The  general  classes  of  disease  unchanged,  but  the  typc^  of  catarrhal 
and  pulmonary  complaints  milder.  Eleven  deaths  occurred  from 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  six  of  which  were  among  negroes.  A  case 
declared  to  be  typhoid  fever,  and  one  of  hsemorrhagic  malarial  fever, 
were  reported  at  the  meetings  of  the  Medical  Society.  In  both 
instances  recovery  followed.  The  chief  diseases  reported  as  general 
were  congestion  of  brain  and  lungs,  to  which  your  attention  will  be 
further  directed. 

March — Mean  temperature,  63<^  56'  F.  Amount  of  rain,  9.79 
inches.    Prevailing  wind,  southeast. 

Although  the  temperature  was  approaching  that  of  summer,  the 
month  was  a  wet  one,  accompanied  by  southeasterly  winds,  loaded 
with  moisture,  the  catarrhal  diseases  were  increased  over  those  of 
the  previous  month,  and  we  note  thirteen  deaths  from  acute  pulmo- 
nary complaints,  including  one  from  croup,  two  from  diptheria,  three 
from  cerebrospinal  fever,  besides  which  there  were  reported  twelve 
deaths  by  j)hthisis  pulmonalis,  and  three  from  haemoptysis.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  bowel  complaints  began  to  be  common. 

In  April,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  68o  85'  F.,  rain  fall  2.92 
inches,  and  south  winds,  acute  pulmonary  diseases  almost  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  place  we  had  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
dyvsentery  (none  fatal),  and  diseases  generally  began  to  assume  the 
malarial  form.  Many  cases  of  cerebrospinal  fever  were  reported, 
which  with  meningitis,  cerebritis,  convulsions,  and  congestion  of 
brain  were  the  accredited  causes  of  death  in  sixteen  instances. 
Parotitis  was  epidemic,  and  many  cases  of  mild  erythemata  con- 
tinued during  this  and  the  ensuing  month. 

May  and  June  were  wet  months,  the  amount  of  rain  fall  respec- 
tively being  6.18  and  5.18  inches,  mean  temperature  73^  81'  and  81^ 
86'  F.,  and  the  prevailing  winds  south  and  southwest.  The  general 
character  of  diseases  was  mild  and  manageable,  consisting  largely 
during  May  of  dysentery  and  vernal  fevers.  The  marked  peculiarity 
of  diseases  when  severe  was  a  hsemorrhagic  tendency,  which  was 
noticeable  particularly  after  surgical  operations  and  parturition.  A 
few  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  children  occurred  during  May,  which 
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became  prevalent  in  June,  along  with  a  marked  number  of  cases 
of  bronchial  and  laryngeal  cases,  with  some  of  rheumatism.  The 
cases  of  cholera  infantum  occurring  now  were  generally  accused  of 
being  obstinate  in  resisting  remedies,  and  sixteen  deaths  occurred 
from  this  class  of  diseases.  This  is,  as  a  rule,  our  month  of  profes- 
sional vacation,  the  amount  of  sickness  being  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  and  although  I  think  there  was  this  season  a  greater 
amount  of  sickness  than  is  ordinary  for  the  month,  its  fatality  was 
small,  deaths  numbering  but  eighty-four,  total. 

[Up  to  this  date  no  reliable  data  as  to  localities  of  or  local  causes 
for  disease  are  available,  nor  is  the  registration  of  causes  of  death 
other  than  inexcusably  and  shamefully  imperfect,  often  grossly 
incorrect,  and  very  frequently  not  stated  at  all.  During  June  the 
newly  adopted  laws  in  relation  to  registration  of  deaths,  sanitary 
inspection,  and  all  matters  in  relation  to  public  health,  were  put  in 
force  under  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  a  gradual  im- 
provement is  perceptible  as  regards  the  information  obtainable. 
This  note  is  made  to  explain  the  nomenclature  of  the  causes  of 
death,  and  the  large  number  of  deaths  from  unknown,  debility,  &c.J 

In  July  we  had  our  hottest  weather  nearly,  the  mean  thermomet- 
rical  range  being  83^  26'  F.  Amount  of  rain,  4.24  inches.  Prevailing 
wind,  w^est. 

During  the  first  third  of  the  month  there  was  but  little  sickness, 
and  that  of  a  mild  type  of  fever,  along  with  some  bowel  complaints, 
these  having  diminished  very  much.  (At  this  time,  too,  our  citizens, 
at  least  those  who  can  afford  it,  make  their  loyal  hegira  northw  ard, 
very  many  scattering  among  the  mountains  of  Virginia  to  enjoy  for 
a  season  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  those  regions  in  crowded  hotels, 
while  they  improve  the  physique  by  active  exercise — in  ball  rooms.) 
At  this  time  the  gutters  and  large  drains  of  the  city  were  in  the 
worst  condition,  which  was  occasionally  improved  temporarily  by  a 
flushing  shower  of  rain.  The  southern  and  southeastern  portions 
of  the  city  were  particularly  defective  as  to  drainage,  large  pools 
and  ponds  of  water  standing  in  many  places,  and  the  point  of  land 
known  as  Choctaw  Point  swamp,  in  addition  to  its  naturally  bad 
condition  of  swamp,  covered  with  vegetable  debris,  had  been  made 
a  dumping  ground  for  all  species  of  refuse,  from  street  garbage  to 
dead  animals  and  night  soil.  In  this  neighborhood  now  the  malarial 
fevers  began  to  increase  in  number  and  intensity,  assuming  the  con- 
gestive type,  and  often  associated  with  severe  enteric  complications. 
Very  many,  and  the  most  fatal  of  these  cases,  occuiTcd  in  laborers 
employed  upon  the  railroads,  in  which  instances  the  diseases  were 
contracted  beyond  the  city  limits. 

The  northwestern  portion  of  the  city  (seventh  ward)  is  bounded 
by  another  swamp  or  creek  bottom,  and  here  also  many  cases  of 
severe  malarial  fever  occurred,  chiefly  among  negroes,  the  main 
population  of  that  district.    The  totnl  deaths  from  diseases  of  mala- 
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rial  origin  during  the  month  was  twenty-seven,  besides  four  of  acute 
meningitis,  which  was  probably  due  to  the  same  cause. 

August  was  ushered  in  with  a  decrease  of  temperature  in  the 
mornings,  light  northerly  winds  setting  in  before  day  and  continuing 
until  nine,  A.  M.  From  twelve,  M.,  until  after  three,  P.  M.,  the 
heat  was  oppressive^  after  which  it  moderated,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  and  night  was  pleasant.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  month  was  83^  82'  P.,  amount  of  rain  fall  2.71  inches,  and  the 
prevailing  wind  northwest — notably  one  of  the  dry  months  of  the 
year,  December  being  the  only  one  with  less  rain. 

Eemittent  fevers,  some  of  very  protracted  character,  were  the 
prevailing  cases  of  sickness.  These  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  marked 
by  an  unusual  amount  of  jaundice,  which  also  occurred  even  in  mild 
attacks  of  intermittent.  Early  in  the  month  the  prevalent  fevers 
became  much  disposed  to  produce  intense  cerebral  and  meningial 
congestion,  which,  if  not  terminating  in  a  few  hours  either  by  death 
or  recovery,  was  followed  by  effusion.  The  cerebral  complication 
was  particularly  observable  in  children,  occurring  generally  on  the 
second  or  third  day  in  remittents,  and  on  the  advent  of  the  second 
paroxysm  in  intermittents.  Even  when  the  above  mentioned  con- 
gestion was  not  present,  the  nervous  system  seemed  to  feel  the  full 
brunt  of  the  illness  and  suffer  great  prostration,  death  occurring  in 
adults  usually  by  coma,  in  chil(&en  by  convulsions.  Other  instances 
occurred  in  which  the  attack  approached  without  the  symptoms 
incident  to  malarial  fevers,  and  assumed  somewhat  those  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  commencing  with  mere  sleepiness,  increasing  to  stupor, 
retraction  of  the  head  to  some  extent,  followed  by  coma — the  base 
of  the  brain  and  medulla  being  the  centres  most  affected.  Mercu- 
rial purges,  followed  by  the  use  of  veratrum  and  quinine,  were  the 
remedies  most  relied  on  in  the  cases  of  fever,  the  quinine  being 
administered  in  full  doses  and  early — i.  e.,  in  remittents  as  soon  as 
the  bowels  were  moved,  and  in  intermittents  as  the  fever  commenced 
to  abate.  Quinine  being  most  serv^able  and  well  borne  as  soon  as 
the  skin  begins  to  moisten,  the  cutaneous  function  seems  accelerated 
and  increased  by  the  drug.  In  the  cases  of  meningial  or  cerebral 
hyperemia  unpreceded  by  fever,  the  veratrum  was  given  sufftciently 
to  control  the  circulation,  repeated  in  doses  and  at  intervals  p.  r.  n., 
in  conjunction  with  leeches,  cupping  and  cold  to  the  head.  Where 
a  prompt  impression  was  by  these  means  made  upon  the  disease  the 
case  usually  recovered.  Quinine  was,  I  believe,  invariably  used  to 
some  extent  during  the  convalescence.  Your  Eeporter  used  it  by 
enema,  as  soon  as  the  bowels  had  been  evacuated,  being  satisfied 
of  its  great  efficacy  in  subduing  hyperemia,  as  well  as  serving  as  an 
anti-toxic  to  malaria. 

Cases  of  bilious  colic  occurred  during  this  month  and  last,  result- 
ing in  death  in  one  instance.  This  form  of  malarial  sickness  does 
not  present  itself  so  commonly  as  in  former  years  it  was  reported  to 
do.    Dysentery  was  added  to  the  list  of  complaints,  while  diarrhoea 
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had  almost  disappeared.  As  a  small  but  widely  spread  annoyance, 
we  note  an  abundance  of  furunculi,  singly  and  in  crops ;  the  number 
of  persons  applying  for  remedies  and  met  on  the  streets,  with  fingers 
and  hands  in  limbo  on  account  of  this  Jobish  visitation,  was  notice- 
able. Slight  eruptive  diseases  were  still  met  with,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  two  months  before. 

September — Mean  temperature,  75o  57'.  Amount  of  rain  fall, 
3.95  inches.    Prevailing  wind,  northeast. 

After  the  first  third  of  the  month  general  sickness  was  diminished, 
especially  among  the  whites,  and  the  fevers  assumed  a  milder  type, 
accompanied  less  frequently  by  cerebral  complications,  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  malarial  fevers  being  the  constant  occurrence  of 
acute  abdominal  pains,  often  of  great  intensity,  probably  the  com- 
bined result  of  portal  congestion  and  malarial  neuralgia.  The  first 
indication  in  the  severe  cases  was  to  relieve  the  pain,  for  which 
purpose  I  found  hypodermic  use  of  atropia  and  morphia  most  effi- 
cient, after  which  quinine  in  decided  doses  to  prevent  recurrence, 
which  was  inevitable  without  it.  Where  the  pain  was  not  so  intense 
'  as  to  require  the  use  of  anodynes  for  its  immediate  relief,  quinine 
alone  was  the  most  effective  agent.  The  doses  required  were  larger 
than  in  fevers,  cinchonism  being  the  point  to  be  attained  and  sus- 
tained for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  any  disagreeable  effects  of 
which  are  promptly  subdued  by  an  occasional  draught  of  solution 
of  bromide  of  potassium.  In  these  cases  cathartics  would  often 
fail  to  act  until  the  system  felt  the  effects  of  quinine,  when  efficient 
alvine  evacuations  promptly  followed.  The  fevers  of  this  period 
were  followed  by  prostration  of  very  marked  character,  conjoined 
with  jaundice,  before  observed  5  in  many  cases  active  stimulants,  as 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  brandy,  being  demanded  for  several 
hours.  Several  cases  of  malarial  haemorrhagic  fever  were  ret)orted, 
in  one  of  which  I  examined  the  urine,  containing  blood  and  granular 
casts.  This  was  a  case  occurring  in  a  pregnant  woman,  terminating 
fatally.  About  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  hea\Tr  rains  occurred  for 
several  successive  days,  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  fever.  After  the  25tli  the  bulk  of  sickness  was  among 
negroes  living  in  those  portions  of  the  seventh  ward  near  the  swamp. 
Catarrhal  affections  began  to  occur,  fevers  continuing,  but  without 
the  severity  of  the  cases  des(;ribed. 

October  was  a  continuation  of  September,  except  that  there  were 
fewer  cases  of  haemorrhagic  malarial  fever  and  more  of  dysentery. 
Mean  temperature,  70o.  Amount  of  rain,  5.33  inches.  Prevailing 
wind,  northeast. 

November,  mean  temperature  59° ;  amount  of  rain  6.48  inches } 
prevailing  wind  north ;  generally  healthy ;  a  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
occurred,  some  from  pleurisy,  croup,  and  light  catarrhal  affections. 
One  death  occurred  from  yellow  fever.  The  patient  arrived  from 
Natchez  via  New  Orleans — a  stranger — employed  by  the  North- 
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western  Eailroad  Company ;  was  taken  sick  the  day  of  his  arrival 
in  the  city,  dying  on  the  fifth  day. 

December  was  likewise  healthy,  bronchitis  and  pnenmonia  occur- 
ring in  persons  necessarily  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  there  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  any  prevalent  disease  important  enough  to  be 
observed. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  table  of  mortuary  statistics,  it 
will  be  seen  the  great  destroyer  of  mankind,  and  saddest  of  all  dis- 
eases, phthisis  pulmonalis,  even  in  our  land  of  sunshine  and  sea- 
breezes,  carries  off  the  largest  proportion  of  those  whose  days  have 
been  numbered,  those  of  negro  and  mixed  blood  being  the  greatest 
sufferers.  The  per  centage  of  deaths  from  this  cause  being  among 
whites  13.52  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  excluding  still- 
births ;  among  negroes  15.26  per  cent.  Total  per  centage  of  all 
colors  14.4.  ]?egroes  lose  very  many  infants  by  tetanus  neonatorum, 
the  per  centage  being  8.133  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  while  among 
the  whites  the  per  centage  is  but  1.31.  The  per  centage  of  deaths 
from  malarial  fevers  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  either  of  the 
above  mentioned  diseases.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  registration  of 
deaths  prior  to  June,  the  calculation  in  this  class  of  cases  can  only 
be  made  approximately,  and  for  the  last  seven  months  of  the  year, 
at  the  season  when  the  diseases  generally  considered  due  to  the 
influence  of  malaria  are  prevailing,  the  estimation  for  the  entire 
year  would  reduce  even  this  per  centage,  which  is,  excluding  deaths 
arising  from  attacks  of  malarial  fever  not  contracted  in  the  city, 
but  on  the  river  or  in  the  marshes  where  railroad  employees  were 
engaged,  4.5,  including  the  exceptions  made,  6.31  per  cent. 

The  death  rate,  including  all  causes  of  death,  per  one  thousand  of 
population  is  as  follows : 

Whites, 20.22  per  1,000,  (excluding  still-births.) 

lylegroes,  &c.— 40.84  "        "  ''  '* 

Total  population,  26.94       "  "  " 

Many  patent  reasons  account  for  the  large  negro  mortality. 

First. — ^Their  universal  carelessness  of  themselves  in  health,  even 
where  circumstances  permit  or  even  encourage  the  reverse. 

Second. — Dilatoriness  in  seeking  medical  aid,  (very  many  dying 
without  such  attention,)  and  neglect  in  obeying  the  directions  of 
physicians  when  called. 

Third. — Intemperance  and  licentiousness  in  both  sexes. 

Fourth. — Those  who  do  not  live  as  hired  servants,  but  either  rent 
or  own  residences,  live  in  those  portions  of  the  city  which  are  noto- 
riously unhealthy. 

Fifth. — Despondency  when  sick,  and  lack  of  mental  as  well  as 
physical  vitality  to  resist  serious  illness,  pulmonary  diseases  either 
acute  or  chronic,  being  extremely  fatal  among  tkem. 

Eeference  to  the  accompanying  meteorological  tables,  (for  which 
valuable  addition  to  my  report,  I  am  under  obligations  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  signal  service,)  exhibits  the  fact 
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that  the  summer,  althongh  marked  by  some  very  hot  days,  was  a 
pleasant  one.  The  highest  point  reached  by  the  thermometer  was 
950  at  31.5  p.  M.,  July  17th,  and  after  that  not  again  until  22d  Au- 
gust, at  the  same  hour,  did  it  reach  so  high  a  point. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  being  tempered  by  the  gulf  winds,  which  are 
ordinarily  very  regular,  commencing  about  10  A.  M.,  and  dying  out 
about  2  p.  M.,  to  set  in  again  before  sunset,  and  continue  through  the 
night  until  just  before  day-break ;  the  past  summer  was  notably 
deficient  in  these  periodic  winds,  which  made  it  a  hotter  one  than 
usual.  During  two  years  when  I  kept  an  accurate  record  of  the 
temperature,  I  never  saw  the  mercury  in  the  shade  mark  more  than 
930,  and  this  only  two  or  three  times  in  each  year. 

The  character  of  our  summer  rains,  so  delightful  in  their  influence, 
is  peculiar  to  the  gulf  coast  and  sea  boards — coming  in  sudden 
showers  and  pouring  down  over  a  limited  district,  often  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  city,  a  surprising  quantity  of  water.  If  the 
showers  occur  during  the  day,  the  immediate  effect  is  unpleasant 
and  unwholesome,  the  air  becoming  dense  and  oppressive  from  the 
rapid  evaporation  from  the  sandy  soil,  but  when  occurring  during 
the  night,  the  effect  is  the  reverse.  The  past  summer,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  tables,  was  a  dry  pue. 

Topography. — The  site  upon  which  Mobile  is  built,  is  on  the  we«t 
side  01  Mobile  river,  commencing  at,  or  near,  the  point  of  land 
marking  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  designated  on  the  accompany- 
ing map  as  "  Choctaw  Point.''  It  extends  northward  from  this 
point  about  two  miles,  and  westward  about  two  miles.  The  city 
limits  include  a  larger  surface,  but  the  above  dimensions  will  nearly 
define  the  city  proper. 

The  ground  rises  gradually  from  the  river  to  Wilkinson  street, 
from  which  to  Broad  street  the  surface  is  nearly  level.  At  Broad 
another  elevation  begins,  which  extends  westward  several  miles ; 
Lafayette  street,  rising  lorty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  until 
beyond  Spring  Hill  (six  miles)  a  high  plateau  is  reached,  a  marsh 
intervening. 

North  of  the  city,  and  defining  its  northern  limit,  runs  a  stream, 
(One  Mile  Creek,)  which,  as  will  be  inferred  from  its  course, 
drains  a  large  portion  of  the  north-western  section.  The  creek  is 
bounded  by  a  wide  marsh  or  bog,  which,  commencing  at  the  river 
terminus  of  Marion  street,  runs  south-west  to  near  the  gas  works, 
(Seventh  Ward,)  then  northwest,  crossing  Centre  street  west  of  the 
reservoir,  and  extending  to  city  limits  and  Three  Mile  Creek.  At 
its  widest  part,  this  bog  is  quite  half  a  mile ;  it  surrounds  two  sides  of 
the  Seventh  Ward,  in  which  resides  more  than  one-third  of  our  negro 
population.  From  the  point  at  which  Three  Mile  Cr§ek  begins,  or 
the  western  boundary  to  the  junction  of  Dauphin  Way  and  Lafay- 
ette street,  the  water  is  shed  into  Three  Mile  Creek.  East  of 
Lafayette  and  north  of  Government  street,  the  bulk  of  the  water  is 
drained  to  Broad,  then  into  One  Mile  Creek,  by  Broad,  St.  Louis 
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and  Wilkinson.  East  of  Wilkinson  the  drainage  is  via  the  streets 
eastward  to  the  river.  From  west  of  Ann,  and  south  of  Dauphin, 
the  water  is  carried  through  a  large  drain  running  northward  via 
Ann  and  Tennessee  to  the  bay.  East  of  Ann,  between  Church  and 
Virginia,  it  drains  through  the  city  to  the  river. 

Choctaw  Point  Swamp,  referred  to  in  the  report,  covers  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.  There  is  a  plan  now  on  foot  for  converting 
this  pest  into  a  public  park.  South  of  Virginia  street,  to  and 
beyond  the  city  limits,  is  a  level  plateau,  with  a  few  high  points  and 
many  low  places,  holding  water  after  rain.  This  is  intersected  by 
small  streams  running  into  the  bay,  fringed  on  either  side  as  they 
empty,  by  bad,  boggy  marshes. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  general  disposition  of  the  city  site  is  a 
plateau,  containing,  in  places,  designated  upon  the  map,  low  spots, 
some  of  which  nearly  always  contain  water ;  these  are  numerous  in 
the  section  of  the  city  south  and  south-west  of  the  intersection  of 
Wilkinson  and  Charleston,  and  between  the  Washington  Avenue 
car  stables  and  cemetery.  During  the  present  winter  much  of  this 
portion  of  the  town  has  been  drained  by  newly-cut  outlets. 

From  Choctaw  Point  southward  the  shore  is  a  wide  beach,  cov- 
ered during  high  tide  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet  of  water;  at 
other  times  exposed  to  the  width  of,  in  places,  one-eighth  of  a  mile. 
On  this  is  deposited  quantities  of  river  sediment  and  drift-wood. 

The  chief  localities  of  malarial  fevers,  particularly  congestive, 
were  in  those  portions  of  the  town  containing  ponds,  or  bounded 
by  swamp.  Several  of  the  cases  of  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever 
originated  south  of  the  foot  of  Conti  street,  near  the  Gulf  City 
Hotel. 

For  the  map  of  the  city  herewith  presented,  and  for  information 
as  to  the  topography,  I  am  under  obligations  to  Col.  J.  A.  Brown, 
City  Engineer. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SURGERY  OF  MOBILE  COUNTY. 

By  J.  T.  GILMORE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  jn  the 
Medical  OoLLEaE  of  Alajbama. 


In  submitting  the  following  report  of  the  surgery  of  Mobile,  I 
have  not  gone  outside  of  my  own  experience,  and  have  simply 
thrown  together  hurriedly  and  disconnectedly  my  surgical  easels 
during  the  last  year,  from  notes  taken  by  my  young  and  promising 
assistant,  Dr.  Khett  Goode.  The  majority  of  the  cases  are  reported 
in  his  own  language  from  his  note  book.  \ 

amputations. 

History  of  thirteen  cases  of  amputation — three  of  thigh,  five  of 
leg,  three  of  arm  and  three  of  foot.  Of  the  three  arm  amputations, 
two  were  through  the  shoulder  joint. 

Case  1st. — John  Eupert,  (amputation  thigh— recovery)  from  Bald- 
win county,  Ala.,  aged  23  years,  at  the  Providence  Infirmary  j  rail- 
road injury ;  fracture  ot  tibia  middle  third,  and  of  the  fibula,  a  few 
inches  higher  up,  right  leg. 

This  accident  happened  at  Pollard,  on  the  Mobile  and  Montgom- 
ery railroad.  Mr.  Eupert,  with  several  other  young  gentlemen, 
jumi)ed  on  the  cow-catcher  to  ride  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  engine 
ran  into  a  cow,  which  was  thrown  up,  knocking  Mr.  Eupert  off  and 
fracturing  his  leg.  This  was  dressed  by  a  physician  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  apparatus  used  |beiug  a  double  inclined  plane.  By 
some  means  the  fragments  became  displaced  and  were  allowed  to 
remain  so  until  fibro-ligamentary  union  took  place  5  the  upper  frag- 
ment over-riding  the  lower  more  than  an  inch.  About  three  months 
after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  he  came  over  to  Mobile  for  treat- 
ment. His  leg  was  shortened  about  two  inches,  and  very  painful ; 
he  was  unable  to  let  it  hang  down,  or  rest  in  any  position  save  in  an 
elevated  one.  The  adhesions  were  so  firm  that  they  could  not  be 
broken  up,  therefore  it  was  determined  to  resect  the  bone.  This 
was  done  April  15th,  with  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Wilson  and  Collins. 
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An  incision  was  made  along  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  the  bone  exposed, 
and  the  chain  of  a  chain-saw  passed  around  it  by  means  of  a 
curved  needle.  Both  fragments  were  sawed  through  at  the  same 
time,  as  they  over-lapped  each  other.  There  was  very  little  more 
shortening  than  before  the  operation.  The  ends  of  the  bone  were 
wired  together  with  silver  wire.  The  leg  was  put  up  in  a  common 
fracture-box  with  bran,  and  dressed  with  carbolized  oil.  About  ten 
days  afterwards  he  had  an  alarming  secondary  hemorrhage.  For 
this  amputation  of  the  leg  at  the  point  of  election  below  the  knee 
was  performed.  He  had  pyemia  angioleucitis  and  synovitis  of  the 
knee-joint.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  stump  healed  by  granula- 
tion, but  the  knee-joint  became  more  painful  and  inflamed.  He 
took  iron  and  quinine,  but  the  remedies  apparently  had  no  effect. 
About  a  month  after  the  second  operation,  there  was  evidence  of 
pus  having  formed  in  the  joint  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  An 
opening  was  made,  and  pus  found  to  be  infiltrated  through  the  mus- 
cles and  joint.  The  lower  part  of  femur  was  denuded  of  periosteum. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  second  amputation  was  imperatively 
called  for,  although  it  afforded  but  little  hope  of  relief ;  for  he  was  so 
emaciated  that  he  could  not  turn  over  in  bed.  Not  to  do  the  opera- 
tion was  certain  death ;  whereas  its  performance  would  give  him  a 
chance  for  his  life.  With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  France  and  Mr. 
Heard,  the  thigh  was  amputated  through  the  middle  third,  ante- 
rio-posterior  flaps  being  made.  Owing  to  the  poisoned  condition  of 
his  blood,  the  wound  was  left  open  and  dressed  with  oakum,  satura- 
ted in  the  officinal  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  was  not  closed  until 
granulations  could  be  seen  at  every  point.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
untoward  symptoms  that  manifested  themselves  throughout  the 
progress  of  this  case,  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

Case  2d. — During  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  Mr.  J.  Askew,  a 
young  man,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  in  perfect  health,  and  of 
fine  physical  development,  received  a  severe  wound  through  the 
condyles  of  the  femur.  The  ball  entering  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
thigh,  just  above  the  articular  surface,  ranged  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards,  and  emerged  on  the  outer  aspect  at  about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  outer  condyle  with  the  shaft.  The  knee  joint  did  not  at 
any  time  participate  in  the  diseased  action.  From  the  time  of  the 
receipt  of  the  injury,  up  to  the  time  of  the  amputation,  the  wound 
did  not  cease  to  discharge.  Occasionally  small  pieces  became 
detached  and  passed  out,  showing  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
bone.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  came  to  the  city  and  placed  him- 
self in  charge  of  myself  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott.  At  that  time  his 
general  health  was  unimpaired.  The  outer  wound  was  discharg- 
ing, the  inner  one  having  healed.  On  passing  a  probe  we  found 
that  it  penetrated  the  substance  of  the  femur,  and  rough  bone 
was  readily  detected.  Our  diagnosis  was  central  necrosis  of  the 
femur,  and  whilst  we  doubted  whether  or  not  it  was  detached, 
we  thought  it  best  to  enlarge  the  opening  through   the  involu- 
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crum  with  a  small  trephine  and  gouges.  This  we  did,  but 
found  no  loose  bone.  We  decided  to  wait,  having  furnished  a 
free  outlet  for  any  pieces  that  might  become  detached.  I  saw 
the  gentleman  frequently  afterwards,  as  often  as  once  or  twice 
yearly,  but  could  at  no  time  satisfy  myself  that  the  disease  had  be- 
come limited,  and  that  the  necrosed  bone  was  separated.  His  general 
health  remaining  good,  I  did  not  think  it  well  to  insist  upon  opera- 
tive interference,  until  last  spring.  He  came  to  Mobile,  forced  to 
seek  relief  on  account  of  his  general  health.  He  had  an  anxious 
care-worn  look ;  had  lost  his  usual  freshness  and  vigor ;  had  a 
muddy  tawney  discoloration  of  the  skin ;  complete  failure  of  appe- 
tite, and  daily  suffered  from  rigors,  followed  by  exacerbations  of 
fever.  Any  educated  medical  eye  would  have  at  once  recognized 
that  there  was  at  work  some  septic  agent.  Quinine  did  not  control 
his  symptoms.  The  wound  would  occasionally  become  inflamed, 
and  then  the  rigors  and  fevers,  followed  by  copious  sweating,  grew 
worse.  This  constant  drain  and  irritation  had  commenced  telling 
on  his  general  health.  With  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Sawyer,  Ket- 
chum  and  Woods,  I  reopened  the  old  incision,  and  found  the  entire 
bone  denuded  of  periosteum  ;  and  in  the  canal  made  by  the  ball,  I 
could  pass  the  probe,  revealing  a  roughness,  indicating  disease 
at  every  point.  Appreciating  his  constitutional  complications, 
knowing  that  these  long  continued  discharges  from  diseased  bone 
were  likely  to  ultimate  in  degeneration  of  the  liver  or  kidneys,  and 
foreseeing  the  probable  development  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  I 
advised  amputation.  This  was  concurred  in  by  the  other  gentlemen 
present.  I  converted  the  incision  already  made  into  antero-poste- 
rior  flaps,  and  sawed  through  the  bone  some  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  condyles.  His  nervous  system  was  so  shattered  that  I  had  great 
apprehensions  of  trouble  ahead.  The  surgical  fever  following  the 
operation  was  not  great.  His  nervous  system  responded  readily  to 
chloral.  Everything  was  apparently  well  until  the  eighth  day, 
when  there  came  a  little  oozing  of  blood ;  on  the  next  day  there  was 
a  reaccession  of  the  bleeding ;  on  the  tenth  the  hemorrhage  wag 
terrific.  He  was  at  the  Providence  Infirmary,  in  charge  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  and  to  their  careful  watching  he  owes  his  escape 
from  death,  from  secondary  hemorrhage.  The  slight  bleeding  on 
the  eighth,  with  the  restlessness  that  accompanied  it,  gave  me  ample 
premonition  of  what'  would  likely  occur  ;  and  I  had  made  prepara- 
tions. I  had  arranged  a  field  tourniquet,  which  enabled  the  nurses 
to  control  the  hemorrhage  until  I  arrived.  I  at  once  injected  with  a 
syringe  the  liquor  ferri  persulphatis  into  the  wound,  the  greater  part 
of  which  had  united,  and  then  bandaged  the  thigh  tightly,  having 
applied  a  graduated  compress  over  the  vessel.  This  controlled  the 
bleeding,  which  did  not  recur.  Irritative  fever  set  in,  and  as  soon 
as  I  could,  safely,  I  removed  the  large  clot  that  the  iron  had  formed 
in  the  wound,  and  followed  it  up  with  carbolized  washes.  The  liga- 
ture on  the  femoral  artery  separated  on  the  twentieth  day.    His 
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condition,  both  general  and  local,  improved  very  slowly,  The  irri- 
tative fever  stubbornly  refused  to  yield  l^o  quinine.  The  appetite 
did  not  return  after  the  hemorrhage,  although  he  did  not  lose  a  large 
amount  of  blood.  His  tongue  commenced  to  assume  a  typhoid 
appearance.  I  readily  saw  that  unless  my  patient's  habitat  was 
changed  pyaemia  would  soon  develop  its  unmanageable  complica- 
tions. As  soon  as  the  wound  had  sufficiently  healed  to  enable  me 
to  feel  that  he  was  safe  from  further  bleeding,  I  sent  him  to  his  home 
in  Columbus,  Miss.  The  change  of  air,  and  the  careful  attention  of 
his  accomplished  family  physician.  Dr.  McCabe,  soon  restored  him  to 
perfect  health.  An  examination  of  the  diseased  structures  fully 
justified  the  operation.  The  cancellated  structure  of  the  condyles 
was  entirely  obliterated — had  undergone  that  transformation  known 
as  sclerosis.  Their  external  surfaces  were  roughened,  and  on  cut- 
ting through  them  with  a  saw,  we  found  a  considerable  cavity, 
doubtless  formerly  occupied  by  sequestra — this  being  the  point 
from  which  the  necrosed  bone  had  been  extracted.  The  canal  of 
the  ball  passed  through  this  vicinity,  the  canal  and  cavity  being 
rough  at  every  point. 

Case  third. —  Amputation  of  Leg  through  Knee-joint. —  Gun-shot 
wound. — On  Christmas  Eve  night  I  was  summoned  in  haste  to  see 
Mr.  Charles  Bleck,  who  had  accidentally  shot  himself  in  the  knee- 
joint.  I  found  that  the  bail  of  a  small  pistol  had  entered  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  some  three  inches  above  the  knee ;  had  passed 
under  the  quadriceps  femoris  tendon,  and  penetrated  the  joint. 
Closely  examining  the  articulation,  I  found  the  ball  floating  in  the 
joint,  and  causing  him  to  stand  erect,  succeeded  in  crowding  it  out 
beneath  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  removed  it  by  incision.  I 
at  once  informed  his  family  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  accident, 
and  predicted  that  he  would  lose  his  leg — indeed,  told  them  that  were 
it  not  for  his  youth,  he  being  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  in 
general  good  health,  I  would  insist  upon  amputation  at  once.  I 
closed  up  the  incision,  through  which  I  had  extracted  the  ball,  care- 
fully with  adhesive  straps,  applied  a  bandage,  placed  the  limb 
on  a  pillow,  slightly  flexed,  gave  directions  to  keep  the  leg  perfectly 
quiet,  and  to  apply  constantly  cold  water,  by  means  of  towels,  to 
the  parts  locally ;  and  ordered  an  opiate  to  be  given  internally,  with 
instructions  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  was  necessary  to  control  pain. 
His  condition  promised  well  for  a  few  days,  but  synovitis  set  in  with 
which  his  constitution  sympathized  considerably.  As  soon  as  the 
severity  of  the  fever  that  inaugurated  the  inflammation  subsided, 
and  pus  commenced  forming,  I  proposed  amputation,  which  was  not 
assented  to.  The  purulent  secretion  soon  filled  the  joint,  poured  out 
of  the  incision,  and  burrowed  along  the  track  of  the  ball.  I  followed 
it  up  at  every  point,  evacuating  it  whenever  it  accumulated  so  as  to 
be  detected.  Of  course  this  local  mischief  was  accompanied  by 
fever,  and  a  rapid  giving  away  of  the  vital  powers.  Finally,  three 
weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  his  friends  begged  for  the 
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amputation.  By  this  time  he  was  apparently  moribund^  muttering 
unconsciously,  covered  with  a  cold  profuse  sweat,  and  almost  pulse- 
less. With  their  consent,  I  invited  my  friend  Dr.  Ketchum,  to  see 
him ;  for  I  really  did  not  see  any  sense  in  operating  upon  a  dying 
man.  I  secured  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  medical  students  in 
attendance  on  lectures  at  the  College.  Dr.  Ketchum  administered 
the  chloroform  so  as  to  produce  the  least  possible  depression,  hold- 
ing it  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nose.  Finding  that 
even  so  much  diluted  with  air  it  was  adding  to  his  collapse,  it 
was  discontinued.  The  students  with  their  thumbs  controlling  the 
femoral  artery,  I  did  an  operation  that  I  have  performed  a  great 
many  times,  commencing  the  incision  just  below  the  patella  with  an 
amputating  knife,  carrying  it  obliquely  downwards  so  as  to  reach 
the  posterior  part  of  the  leg,  some  two  and  a  half  inches  below  the 
joint,  at  which  the  incision  was  commenced,  and  extending  it  around 
carrying  it  then  obliquely  upwards  until  the  point  of  incision  was 
reached,  thus  making  a  circular  ovoidal  skin  covering.  I  then  divi- 
ded the  muscles  and  sawed  through  the  condyles  without  opening  the 
medullary  canal.  This  makes  a  beautiful  stump,  the  contraction  of 
the  ham-string  tetidons  pulling  up  the  elongated  skin  flap  taken  from 
the  calf,  to  a  point  corresponding  with  the  front  covering.  I  neg- 
lected to  mention  that  before  we  commenced  the  operation,  he  was 
raising  a  sooty  secretion,  that  seemed  to  be  pouring  out  into  his 
stomach.  During  the  operation  he  was  plied  with  beef  tea  and 
brandy,  and  immediately  after  the  vessels  were  ligated,  he  emptied 
the  contents  of  his  stomach,  and  with  it  threw  up  a  large  quan- 
tity of  black  vomit.  Knowing  that  everything  depended  upon 
arousing  his  secretions,  and  aiding  his  emunctories  to  rid  his 
blood  of  the  effects  of  purulent  absorption.  Dr.  Ketchum  and  my- 
self agreed  to  give  him  five  grains  of  calomel.  In  this  moribund 
condition  he  remained  for  about  four  hours  after  the  calomel  was 
administered;  finally,  under  its  influence,  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  disappeared ;  it  now  tolerated  beef  tea  and  brandy,  and 
the  next  morning,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  every 
unpleasant  symptom  had  disappeared,  except  his  extreme  feeble- 
ness. His  progress  towards  recovery,  was  uninterrupted  until  two 
weeks  after  the  amputation,  when  the  ligature  on  the  femoral  came 
away.  Profuse  hemorrhage  set  in.  His  uncle  happened  to  be 
present,  who  seized  the  vessel  above  and  controlled  it  until  I  arrived 
and  applied  a  graduated  compress  and  bandage,  as  detailed  in  the 
preceding  case.  After  this  he  had  no  further  trouble,  save  some 
exfoliation  of  bone. 

These  three  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  are  strikingly  sug- 
gestive. The  failure  of  union  in  Mr.  Eupert's  case  of  fracture  of 
both  bones,  offers  material  for  reflection.  An  ununited  fracture  of 
both  bones  of  the  leg  in  a  young  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
in  vigorous  health,  with  every  function  in  perfect  order,  is  a  pro- 
blem for  solution.    I  happen  to  know  the  physicians  who  first 
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dressed  his  fracture,  and  know  them  to  be  competent  and  pains- 
taking, and  think  the  overlapping  of  fragments  due  to  the  failure 
of  union,  for  there  was  not  the  least  deposit  of  callus  about  the  site 
of  either  fracture,  and  as  soon  as  the  extension  and  counter 
extension  were  removed  the  overlapping  took  place.  Hence  we 
must  look  for  the  cause  elsewhere.  The  condition  must  find  its 
solution  either  in  some  constitutional  cachexia,  or  some  peculiarity 
of  the  injury.  Whilst  this  young  man  was  in  apparently  perfect 
health,  I  know  that  his  family  record  is  not  a  good  one  on  his 
father's  side.  One  of  his  uncles  died  of  encephaloid  cancer,  and 
several  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  died  of  pulmonary 
tubercle.  There  was  nothing  special  in  the  nature  of  the  injury  to 
prevent  union.  There  was  no  great  shock,  and  no  harm  done  to  the 
nervous  centres.  The  fracture  was  a  simple  oblique  fracture,  as 
described.  Therefore,  in  reviewing  the  case,  we  must  believe  that 
there  was  in  the  young  man  some  constitutional  dyscrasia  that  pre- 
vented the  union  of  the  fragments.  After  the  operations  performed, 
the  secondary  hemorrhage  furnishes  material  for  reflection.  Mr. 
Askew's  case  is  peculiarly  typical  of  secondary  hemorrhage  as  we 
usually  see  it,  commencing  by  a  little  leak,  which  recurs  daily,  and 
in  many  cases  that  I  have  seen  of  these  bleedings,  during  the  late 
war,  there  seemed  to  be  a  marked  periodicity,  until  finally  the  flow 
becomes  frightful,  evidently  from  some  large  trunk.  It  seems  to  me 
that  pathologists  have  not  gone  as  fuU^^  into  the  real  cause  of 
secondary  hemorrhage  as  its  great  importance  demands.  That 
prolific  source  of  death  in  surgical  cases,  viz:  blood  poisoning, 
plays  its  part  in  producing  secondary  hemorrhage.  In  arresting 
bleeding  we  imitate  nature — we  endeavor  to  form  a  clot  either  by 
some  styptic  or  by  pressure.  The  most  frequently  employed  means  is 
the  pressure  of  the  ligature.  If  the  clot  in  the  cut  end  of  the  vessel 
becomes  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the  heart's  action  by  the  time  the 
ligature  separates  everything  goes  well  5  but  if  otherwise,  the  clot 
not  being  firmly  organized,  at  first  a  little  leak  commences  by  the 
side  of  the  clot.  This  gradually  enlarges  until  the  whole  clot  is  swept 
away,  precisely  as  we  see  embankments  of  loose  dirt  damming 
water — first  a  little  percolation  occurs ;  this  gradually  enlarges,  and 
finally  the  whole  tumbles,  carried  along  by  the  current  of  water, 
which  resumes  its  wonted  channel.  Thus  the  dam  of  an  artery 
gives  away  and  secondary  hemorrhage  sets  in.  Now,  why  is  it  that 
the  clot  does  not  become  sufficiently  organized  after  ten  days  have 
elapsed,  in  some  cases.  Here  blood  poisoning  plays  its  part.  In 
Eupert's  case,  as  in  Askew's,  the  hemorrhage  was  preceded  by  irri- 
tative fever,  the  paroxysms  coming  on  at  night.  Quinine  did  not 
control  them,  nor  was  there  anything  as  yet  in  the  character  of  the 
suppuration  that  denoted  the  harm  that  was  being  done.  There 
was  no  pent  up  pus,  and  the  parts  were  constantly  moistened  with 
carbolized  solutions.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  chloroform 
and  chloral  had  something  to  do  with  it.    I  have  noticed  that  those 
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surgeons  who  dreaded  chloroform  least,  and  gave  it  even  in  dressing 
surgical  wounds,  were  more  unsuccessful  than  those  who  dreaded  it 
most.  Professor  Nathan  E.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  written  an 
article  that  expresses  my  views  of  these  agents.  In  an  article  on 
the  "Toxical  Eftects  of  Chloral,"  in  the  January  number  of  the 
London  Lancet^  he  says : 

"  Chloroform,  we  know,  when  inspired,  exerts  its  influence  upon 
both  brain  and  heart.  In  the  numerous  cases  in  which  it  has  caused 
death  by  inspiration  this  result  has  been  produced  by  its  interrupt- 
ing the  circulation.  Secondly,  it  appears,  when  given  in  small  doses 
and  continuously  for  some  time,  to  induce  a  form  of  toxaemia  similar 
to  that  caused  by  the  continued  administration  of  ergot.  If  chloro- 
form, developed  in  the  blood  from  chloral,  is  productive  of  such 
disastrous  effects,  primary  and  secondary,  can  the  direct  inspiration 
of  chloroform  be  as  innocuous  as  it  is  thought  to  be  ?  The  profes- 
sion are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  fatal  primary  effects  of  chloroform 
in  numerous  instances.  It  has  undoubtedly  caused  death  in  many 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  given  with  every  caution  in  regard  to 
quantity  and  mode  of  administration — in  cases,  too,  where  there 
existed  no  malady  of  the  brain  or  heart  to  forbid  its  use.  In  some 
eases  it  has  been  administered  fatally  in  which  it  had  been  previ- 
ously breathed  with  good  result.  But  I  would  more  especially  call 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  chronic  poisoning  of  the  blood 
which  I  believe  results  from  its  free  and  repeated  use.  I  have 
administered  chloroform  perhaps  as  often  as  any  other  surgeon  in 
America,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  commencing  its  use 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery  and  its  first  application  as  an  ames- 
thetic.  Indeed  I  have  been  constrained  to  use  it  in  many  cases  in 
which  my  judgment  was  adverse  to  its  employment,  for  such  is  the 
overweening  confidence  in  its  effects  that  many  patients  refuse 
operations  except  under  its  influence.  But  the  more  I  have  used 
chloroform  the  less  has  my  confidence  become  in  its  innocuousness. 
When  I  compare  the  results  of  my  operations  performed  before 
anaesthetics  were  employed  with  those  performed  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years  by  the  aid  of  chloroform,  I  am  satisfied  that 
unpleasant  secondary  results  were  less  frequent  during  the  first 
period  than  they  have  been  under  the  use  of  that  agent.  I  allude 
to  secondary  hemorrhage,  pyemia,  erysipelas,  and  hospital  gangrene. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  medical  journals  and 
retrospects  of  the  last  ten  years  will  discover  that  pyemia  or  septi- 
caemia occupies  far  more  space  in  the  surgical  records  than  it  did 
before  anaesthetics  were  so  generally  employed.  When  chloroform 
is  administered  during  the  period  of  an  hour  or  more,  as  it  fre- 
quently is,  it  undoubtedly  enters  copiously  into  the  circulation,  not 
only  powerfully  impressing  the  brain  and  heart,  but  modifying  the 
constitution  of  the  blood  and  the  function  of  the  capillaries.'' 

We  all  understand  that  in  the  constitution  of  bleeders  we  are  to 
suspect  some  dyscrasia.   In  severe  hemorrhages  that  occur  independ- 
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ently  of  local  trouble,  we  are  careful  to  look  after  the  urinary  secretion, 
and  to  examine  searchingly  for  albuminuria.  Indeed  in  all  cases  of 
troublesome  post  partum  hemorrhage,  when  the  bleeding  recurs 
repeatedly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  we  will  find  albumin- 
ous urine,  or  at  least  such  is  my  experience.  We  who  live  in  yellow 
fever  cities  and  malarial  districts  know  how  often  hemorrhage  firom 
mucous  membranes  are  produced  by  the  poisons  that  develop  these 
fevers.  Indeed  every  educated  physician  appreciates  how  prone 
febriflc  poisons  are  to  beget  a  hemorrhagic  tendency.  This  reason- 
ing clearly  foreshadows  the  opinion  that  in  all  the  three  cases  of 
secondary  hemorrhage,  blood  poison  was  the  immediate  cause.  In 
both  Eupert's  and  Askew's  cases,  I  believe  chloral  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  The  poisoned  condition  of  Block's  system  was  fully 
evinced  by  the  sooty  regurgitations  from  the  stomach,  and  the  free 
black  vomit.  I  am  convinced  that  the  calomel  saved  his  life,  and  I 
would  do  violence  to  my  feelings  were  I  to  suppress  my  inaebted- 
ness  to  Dr.  Stone  of  New  Orleans  for  his  valuable  hints  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  calomel  in  such  cases.  This  case  beautifully  illustrates 
how  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood,  from  other  causes  than 
yellow  fever,  may  produce  black  vomit.  The  pyaemic  condition  of 
his  blood  favoring  hemorrhage  furnished  the  bleeding  through  the 
tissues  of  the  stomach  when  the  mucous  membrane  was  denuded  of 
its  epithelium,  caused  by  the  vomiting.  It  poured  out  guttatim  and 
was  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juices,  precisely  as  we  have  it  in  yel- 
low fever.  Indeed,  these  septic  poisons  that  we  have  in  surgical 
cases  may  produce  hemorrhages  precisely  as  we  see  them  in  broken 
down  constitutions  of  the  system  from  other  causes,  whether  scrofu- 
lous, scorbutic,  or  febrific.  My  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Owen 
related  several  years  ago,  to  our  local  society,  the  history  of  a 
patient  of  his  that  had  thrown  up  black  vomit  from  the  bite  of  a 
rattlesnake,  thus  showing  how  this  hemorrhagic  tendency  is  begot- 
ten by  septic  agents.  After  the  second  amputation  in  Eupert's  case 
I  secured  the  femoral  artery  with  silver  ^ire,  cut  off  both  ends  short, 
and  managed  the  case  as  has  been  described.  The  wire  has  never 
given  him  any  trouble. 

One  of  the  interesting'points  in  Mr.  Askew's  case  was  the  patho- 
logical changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  diseased  bone.  My 
experience  tells  me  that  this  condition  of  eburnation  that  I  have  so 
often  seen  following  gunshot  wounds,  described  by  the  name  of 
sclerosis  of  bone,  does  ndt  occupy  that  prominence  in  surgical  works 
that  its  frequency  merits.  Of  course,  we  all  comprehend  that  the 
inflammatory  process  may  develop  the  same  changes  in  the  osseous 
tissues  that  we  see  in  the  soft  parts,  but  these  changes  are  for  the 
most  part  passed  over  under  one  general  head,  ''caries.'^^  By  caries 
we  of  course  comprehend  molecular  wasting  of  bone,  without  desig- 
nating the  structural  changes  that  precede  the  molecular  separation. 
This  is  sometimes  attended  by  softening  and  sometimes  by  harden- 
ing.   Now  the  change  should  be  well  appreciated  by  a  surgeon,  in 
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many  instances  before  determining  the  course  of  practice  he  will 
pursue.  Sclerosis  is  indeed  a  more  formidable  disease  than  soften- 
ing, and,  when  it  has  taken  place,  usually  the  vitality  of  the  part  is 
so  lowered  that  it  cannot  resist  carious  encroachments. 

During  and  since  the  war,  I  have  operated  a  great  many  times 
for  diseased  bone,  resulting  from  gunshot  wounds,  and  in  many 
instances  the  results  have  been  foiled  by  caries  setting  up  in  the 
sclerosed  bone  after  the  removal  of  all  necrosed  bone,  even  when 
no  rough  or  carious  spots  could  be  detected  remaining.  The  shock 
and  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  circulation  in  osseous,  structures 
from  gunshot  wounds  seem  to  invite  sclerosis  ossium.  While  on 
this  subject,  I  might  mention  a  case  I  saw  a  number  of  years  ago. 
Dr.  Parker,  of  Starkville,  Miss.,  invited  me  to  see  a  patient  of  his — 
a  young  widow,  of  about  23  years  of  age.  Three  years  previously, 
whilst  standing  in  front  of  a  buggy,  the  horse  attached  to  it  started 
oflf,  and  caused  the  forewheel  to  pass  over  the  front  part  of  one  of 
her  feet.  She  gave  it  but  little  care,  the  vehicle  being  a  light 
buggy  without  a  top  and  not  paining  her  scarcely  at  all  until  more 
than  two  weeks  afterwards.  Then  a  dull,  heavy  aching  attacked 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  This  gradually  increased, 
and  from  that  time  she  suffered  atrociously ;  she  looked  careworn 
and  wasted,  had  become  exceedingly  nervous,  and  could  not  bear  any 
one  to  walk  over  the  floor  without  causing  her  more  or  less  torture. 
An  examination  revealed  nothing,  except  tenderness.  The  men- 
strual function  was  somewhat  deranged,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  might  be  hysterical  neuralgia.  Weighing  the  case  well,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  incision  down  upon  the  tender  bone  and  examine 
its  condition.  I  found  the  periosteum  not  much  thickened,  but 
loosely  attached,  the  substance  of  the  bone  completely  softened. 
Now,  this  was  no  more  caries  than  fatty  degeneration  is  ulceration. 
But  it  was  fatty  degeneration,  just  as  we  see  in  soft  parts  when 
inflamed.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  removed  the  great  toe  with  its 
metatarsal  bone  and  cured  the  poor  woman  of  her  suffering. 
Hence,  I  insist  that  sc^lerosis  and  softening  are  equallj'  the  precursors 
of  caries;  and  I  desire,  bj"  the  detail  of  these  cases,  to  impress  you  with 
the  frequency  of  sclerosis  after  gunshot  wounds,  and  that  it  explains 
why  the  removal  of  all  detached  spicula  so  often  fails  to  arrest  dis- 
charges caused  by  bones  diseased  from  wounds  inflicted  by  firearms. 

Amputation  arm  at  shoulder  joint —  railroad  injury —  recovery. 
During  Christmas  week  I  was  called  to  see  Wm.  Leach,  at  the  City 
Hospital,  who  had  a  few  hours  previously  fallen  from  the  top  of  a 
freight  car,  being  a  brakesman  on  a  freight  train,  and  the  wheels  of 
several  of  the  cars  had  passed  over  his  right  arm.  Upon  making  a 
careful  examination  I  found  it  crushed  as  high  as  the  tuberosities, 
the  soft  parts  badly  mutilated,  and  bleeding  from  every  opening 
through  the  skin.  No  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  axilla.  The 
hemorrhage  being  arterial  and  profuse,  I  felt  sure  that  the  axillary 
artery  was  ruptured.    The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  of  the  same 
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side  were  broken,  and  the  pectoral  muscles  were  severely  contused 
and  distended  with  blood  and  air;  the  right  lung  was  emphyse- 
matous, showing  that  it  also  participated  in  the  injury.  Without 
awaiting  any  reaction,  I  determined  to  remove  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder  joint  articulation,  by  the  most  expeditious  method.  This 
I  did  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  medical  students,  by 
transfixing  the  deltoid  with  a  long  amputating  knife,  and  making  a 
posterior  flap ;  then  sweeping  around  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
disarticulating  it,  and  making  the  anterior  flap,  we  found  as  pre- 
dicted, the.  artery  ruptured.  In  his  collapsed  condition,  but  little 
chloroform  was  required  to  produce  insensibility.  His  reaction  was 
slow,  yet  in  forty-eight  hours  was  fully  established.  The  emphy- 
sema of  the  lung  and  chest  slowly  disappeared.  His  recovery  was 
protracted  by  a  large  abscess  that  formed  under  the  pectoral  mus- 
cles. 

Amputation  Arm  at  shoulder  joint — recovery. — Patient  Master 
Pierrard,  aged  fourteen  years — gun  shot  injury  of  the  right  arm, 
fracturing  the  humerus  as  high  up  as  the  surgical  neck.  The  arm 
was  removed  by  Larrey's  method  at  the  shoulder  joint. 

Mr.  Gauldon — railroad  injury — amputation  of  arm,  upper  third, 
flap  operation.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Eoss,  and  patient  after- 
wards treated  by  him  ;  made  a  good  recovery. 

James  Simes — amputation  of  leg — railroad  injury,  causing  frac- 
ture of  the  right  leg  through  the  ankle  joint,  both  malleoli  fractured, 
and  the  tibia  passed  through  the  soft  parts,  presenting  itself  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg,  pushing  the  extensor  tendons  in  front,  and 
flexors  behind.  The  internal  malleolus  was  detached  entirely.  The 
patient  was  at  Citronelle,  thirty  miles  from  the  city.  Amputation  of 
the  leg  in  the  lower  third  was  performed;  circular  method.  Patient 
promptly  recovered. 

Mary  Andres,  Creole,  aged  55  years ;  syphilitic  caries  of  tibia. 
Amputation  of  the  leg — recovery.  There  was  2b  fatty  degeneration  of 
all  the  tissues,  arteries  not  excepted.  The  posterior  tibial  artery 
gave  way  under  the  ligature,  owing  to  its  softened  condition, 
making  it  necessary  to  use  acupressure  to  control  the  hemorrhage. 
The  flaps  were  not  brought  together,  but  left  open  for  several  days, 
until  all  the  slough  came  away,  and  granulations  covered  every  part. 
They  were  then  firmly  strapped  up,  and  union  by  the  moddling 
process  obtained. 

Mr.  Spencer,  Mobile  and  Ohio  Eailroad,  at  Sisters'  Infirmary, 
May  15th,  railroad  injury  of  the  foot.  Pirigoff's  amputation  per- 
formed.   Death  from  gangreen  four  days  after  the  operation. 

Negro  man,  at  City  Hospital,  aged  43  years,  syphilitic  caries  of 
tarsal  bones.    Pirigoff 's  amputation  performed.    Death. 

Negro  man,  at  City  Hospital,  severe  burn  of  both  feet ;  double 
amputation  at  the  point  of  election,  below  the  knee ;  performed 
simultaneously,  Dr.  A.  P.  Hall  operating  on  one  leg  and  Dr.  Gil- 
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more  on  the  other.    The  patient  had  epileptic  convulsions,  and  died 
of  secondary  hemorrhage. 

William  Asberry,  colored,  at  City  Hospital,  thirty -five  years  of 
age,  railroad  injury  of  the  foot.  Two  weeks  after  the  injury,  Lis- 
franc's  operation  through  the  tarsometatarsal  articulation  was  per- 
formed. The  flaps  were  left  open  and  dressed  with  carbolized  oil. 
After  granulations  could  be  seen  covering  them,  they  were  brought 
together  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.    Made  a  good  recovery. 

All  the  foregoing  cases  have  been  treated  upon  a  general  plan. 
When  I  saw  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  immediate  union  to 
any  considerable  extent,  the  practice  has  been  to  keep  the  flaps  open 
until  healthy  granulations  studded  every  part  of  the  raw  surface, 
and  oakum  saturated  with  carbolized  water  was  closely  applied  to 
them  to  keep  the  secretions  absorbed.  When  fever  existed  the 
dressing  was  changed  every  few  hours.  The  flaps  always  were 
carefully  supported  by  bandages  and  adhesive  straps.  As  soon  as 
healthy  granulations  appeared  everywhere,  all  the  smaller  ligatures 
were  pulled  off,  and  the  parts  approximated  by  supporting  straps  of 
adhesive  plaster  with  a  properly  applied  bandage.  One  of  the 
greatest  elements  of  success  in  the  management  of  surgical  wounds 
being  to  inflict  as  little  pain  as  possible.  I  have  in  no  instance  em- 
ployed sutures  in  the  cases  treated  as  above  described.  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  also  in  these  cases  to  use  the  metallic  ligature  on  the 
main  vessel,  cutting  the  ends  short  and  allowing  them  to  become 
embedded  as  reported  in  Eupert's  case. 

RESECTIONS. 

Eesection  of  hip  joint. — During  the  earlier  part  of  the  spring, 
Mr.  Blanton,  of  Pickens  county,  in  this  State,  placed  his  son 
under  my  care  for  caries  of  the  hip  joint,  of  two  years  duration. 
I  found  him  pale  and  anaemic.  The  leg  and  thigh  of  the  diseased 
side  very  much  swollen,  and  at  several  points  on  the  inner  and  outer 
side  of  the  thigh  there  existed  a  number  of  fistules  that  poured  out 
in  large  quantity  creamy  pus.  This  discharge  had  lasted  so  long, 
without  evidence  of  improvement,  and  the  patient  being  only  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  free  from  disease  in  every  other  respect, 
with  his  digestion  and  circulation  as  good  as  it  could  be  under  the 
circumstances,  I  resolved  to  try  re-section  of  the  joint.  The  opera- 
tion was  doneafter  the  usual  method,  by  a  linear  incision  just  external 
to  the  greater  trochanter.  The  head  of  the  bone  was  found  lying  loose 
in  the  acetabulum.  The  neck  had  disappeared  under  the  destructive 
action  of  the  disease.  I  removed  the  head  and  sawed  off  the  tro- 
chanter to  prevent  its  prominence  interfering  with  the  healing  of 
the  wound.  The  patient  was  rendered  entirely  comfortable  by  the 
operation.  All  hectic  disappeared,  the  appetite  improved  5  the  muddy 
hue  of  the  skin,  and  the  anxious  expression  of  the  countenance 
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raplidly  gave  way.  The  swelling  of  the  limb  abated ;  indeed,  in  a 
weeks'  time  he  was  fairly  convalescent ;  the  wound  being  perfectly 
healthy.  On  my  evening  visit  of  the  11th  day,  I  found  him  com- 
plaining of  his  stomach,  stating  that  his  dinner  had  not  agreed 
with  him.  I  ordered  a  little  brandy,  thinking  his  stomach  was 
simply  over-taxed.  During  the  night  he  threw  up  copiously.  During 
the  next  day,  he  remained  very  much  depressed,  and  passed 
darkish  urine.  The  day  succeeding  he  complained  of  some  chilly 
sensations.  The  turbidity  or  darkness  of  the  urine  was  markedly 
increased,  with,  however,  a  trace  of  albumen.  On  the  fourth  day 
after  the  attack  of  sick  stomach  commenced,  he  died.  His  mind  up 
to  the  last  remained  clear,  nausea  was  constant  and  uncontrollable ; 
he  vomited  up  everything  he  swallowed  after  the  second  day  of  his 
unpleasant  symptoms.  He  died  evidently  of  some  poison  preying 
upon  his  nervous  system.  Now  what  was  it !  I  had  grave  suspi- 
cions during  the  last  day  of  his  sickness  that  it  was  from  the  con- 
stitutional effects  of  carbolic  acid,  but,  in  the  absence  of  further  tes- 
timony, I  signed  his  death  certificate  malarial  fever.  Although  from 
a  chill  and  fever  atmosphere,  he  had  not  suffered  from  any  form  of 
malarial  fever.  Since  reading  an  article  in  the  July  number  of  the 
American  Journal,  by  Surgeon  Bill,  of  the  United  States  army,  on 
carbolic  acid,  when  administered  internally,  I  believe  my  patient 
died  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  carbolic  acid.  The  urine  is 
characteristic,  it  is  true,  of  all  blood  poisons  that  profoundly  affect 
the  system,  but  the  absence  of  periodicity  of  febriflc  exacerbation, 
the  continued  cool  skin  without  collapse  until  a  few  hours  before 
death,  and  his  unclouded  mind,  are  symptoms  unlike  malarial  and 
pyjemic  fevers.  After  the  operation,  in  order  to  guard  against 
pyaemia,  I  kept  the  wound  open  and  kept  it  stuffed  with  oakum, 
wet  with  carbolic  solution,  and  also  syringed  it  out  with  a  dilution 
of  the  of&cinal  solution,  always  guessing  at  relative  proportions ; 
and  when  the  perverse  symptoms  set  in,  not  dreaming  of  its  poi- 
sonous effect,  I  used  the  undiluted  carbolic  solution,  and  kept  the 
wound  filled  with  quinine,  to  combat  any  malarial  complication,  his 
stomach  not  tolerating  anything  in  the  way  of  food  or  medicine. 
Hereafter  I  will,  if  I  use  carbolic  acid  upon  large,  raw  surfaces  at 
all,  employ  it  very  guardedly. 

Sid.  Williams,  a  lad  of  nine  years,  was  thrown  from  a  horse  and 
brought  to  the  city  to  consult  Dr.  F.  A.  Eoss.  Dr.  R.  asked  me  to 
see  the  case  with  him.  We  found  the  elbow  joint  badly  fractured, 
both  condyles  knocked  off,  and  the  upper  fragment  of  the  humerus 
protniding  some  two  and  a  half  inches  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  muscles.  The  articu- 
lation was  opened  posteriorly.  After  consultation,  we  determined 
upon  resection — sawed  oft'  thfe  protruding  portion  of  the  humerus, 
which  was  stripped  of  its  periosteum,  and  by  a  straight  incision, 
made  by  extending  the  posterior  opening  into  the  joint,  removed 
the  condyles  and  sawed  oft*  the  olecranon  and  the  articular  surfaces  of 
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both  ulna  and  radius.  His  recovery  is  perfect,  with  a  useful  arm 
and  joint.  The  condyles  have  been  reproduced  almost  entirely, 
with  but  little  shortening  of  the  humerus.  His  father  remarked  to 
me,  but  a  few  days  ago,  that  his  injured  arm  was  almost  as  good 
as  the  other. 

Mr.  Lema,  Spaniard,  aged  33,  while  engaged  working  in  the 
second  story  of  a  store  down  town,  fell  through  the  hatchway, 
causing  a  compound ,  fracture  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
humerus,  implicating  the  joint.  The  condyles  were  separated  from 
the  shaft;  a  straight  incision,  about  four  inches  long,  was  made 
posteriorly,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  divided.  By  forcibly 
flexing  the  arm  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  radius  and  ulna  were 
exposed,  and  sawed  off  with  a  chain  saw.  The  detached  condyles 
were  dissected  out  and  the  extremity  of  the  humerus  smoothed  off. 
Patient  recovered  with  a  useful  arm. 

Mulatto  woman,  City  Hospital,  constitutional  syphilis,  large 
sequestrum  in  the  cancellated  structure  of  inferior  extremity  of  the 
humerus,  involving  the  joint.  Resection  was  performed,  with  re- 
moval of  the  sequestrum.    Recovery  good. 

Mrs.  Ford,  aged  33,  City  Hospital. — Resection  of  the  ankle  joint ; 
scrofula ;  had  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  ankle  joint,  also  destruc- 
tion of  synovial  membrane.  Her  appearance  was  haggard,  in  the 
extreme;  pulse  soft  and  vibrating.  After  being  put  thoroughly 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  a  probe  was  passed  in  one  of  the 
fistulous  openings  and  the  characteristic  roughness  of  carious  bone 
easily  felt.  Knowing  full  well  the  many  inconveniences  attending 
a  direct  amputation,  especially  to  one  having  to  work  for  a  living,  I 
determined  to  take  the  risk  and  resect  the  joint.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  the  operation  differing  in  some  respects  from  the  usual 
one.  Two  perpendicular  incisions,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
were  made  laterally,  the  muscles  and  integument  shoved  aside, 
and  the  internal  and  external  malleoli  removed  with  bone  pliers. 
This  giving  a  free  opening  to  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  the  remaining 
diseased  bone  was  removed  with  the  chain  saw  and  gouge.  The 
wound  was  dressed  with  lint  and  the  leg  suspended  by  means  of 
Nathan  R.  Smith's  Anterior  Splint.  The  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery and  can  now  walk  very  well. 

Excision  of  the  Entire  Half  of  the  Inferii^r  Maxillary  for  Necro- 
sis— Recovery. — Patient,  Peggy  Ross  (colored),  age  15  years.  She 
was  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  had  been  suffering  for  more  than 
a  year,  the  pain  at  first  being  like  toothache.  At  the  time  that  she 
was  admitted  to  the  City  Hospital  there  were  three  fistulous  open- 
ings communicating  with  the  bone.  With  the  assistance  of 
Drs.  Collins  and  Toxey,  the  operation  was  performed.  An  incis- 
ion was  made  just  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  bone  (so  as  to 
prevent  exposure  of  the  cicatrix,  the  patient  being  a  female),  ex- 
tending from  the  symi^hisis  to  a  little  beyond  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
Then,  after  carefully  dividing  the  periosteum  and  preserving  as 
12 
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much  of  it  as  possible,  by  scraping  it  off  from  the  diseased  bone,  I 
proceeded  to  remove  all  of  the  detached  pieces  of  dead  bone  witli 
forceps,  there  being  several  in  number.    It  was  here  found  that  tlie 
disease  had  entirely  separated  the  bone  into  two  parts  near  tlxe 
angle.    Seizing  the  perpendicular  portion  or  ramus  with  a  pair  of 
lion-jawed  forceps  and  making  some  traction,  I  succeeded  in  removing: 
it  in  mass  with  the  condyle  and  coronoid  process,  leaving  behind 
and  attached  at  every  point  the  periosteum.    Drawing  one  of  the 
incisors,  a  chain  saw  was  passed  around  the  bone  at  the  symphisis, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  horizontal  portion  easily  removed. 
The  wound  was  plugged  with  lint;  this  was  removed  the  next 
morning  and  poultices  applied  for  a  few  days  5  after  this,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  was  used. 

DISLOCATIONS. 

At  one  of  the  College  clinics  last  fall  my  friend.  Dr.  C.  M. 
France,  of  the  city,  placed  in  my  charge  Sarah  Stark,  a  col- 
ored girl  16  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  froiji  a  dislocated  hip 
for  over  eight  months.  The  limb  was  found  slightly  flexed  and 
everted,  with  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  of  shortening.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  hip  showed  that  the  trochanter  was  pulled  up 
under  the  gluteal  muscles,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  felt 
on  the  dorsum  in  front  of  the  trochanter.  The  girl,  whilst  playing 
"  seek  and  find''  with  some  of  her  comrades,  in  turning  the  corner  of 
a  house,  struck  her  left  hip  against  the  corner  of  the  house,  which 
completely  disabled  her,  laying  her  up,  and  from  that  time  she  was 
unable  to  walk.  The  diagnosis  was  an  anomalous  dislocation  of  the 
hip.  The  force  applied  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  hip  by  evert- 
ing it  produced  the  dislocation,  which  was  regarded  only  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  forward  displacement  upon  the  pubis.  If  we  will 
examine  the  skeleton,  we  will  readily  appreciate  this  dislocation — 
indeed,  it  is  the  second  one  I  have  witnessed ;  and,  from  these  two 
cases,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  more  frequently  met  with 
than  one  would  suppose  from  reading  our  works  on  surgery  and 
moaographs  on  dislocations. 

As  in  presentations  in  labor,  the  multiplicity  of  presentations 
being  but  modifications  of  a  few,  so  in  dislocations  of  the  hip  these 
unusual  ones  are  really  varieties  of  the  typical  forms. 

You  can  readily  understand,  by  recalling  the  anatomy  of  the 
skeleton,  that  a  force  applied  as  designated  would  produce  the  dis- 
location described,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  forward  on  the 
pubis,  might  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  this  dislocation.  I 
fully  appreciated  the  stuructural  changes  that  had  in  all  probability 
taken  place — the  acetabulum  being  filled  up,  and  that  the  bone  had 
formed  a  new  bed.  Yet,  reviewing  the  girl's  youth ;  her  physical 
development ;  the  absence  of  all  cachexin  that  might  vitiate  her 
osseous  system,  by  producing  brittleness  of  the  bones  5  and  with  the 
case  of  Prof.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  of  New  York,  as  a  precedent,  I  deter- 
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mined  to  hazard  an  eflfort  at  reduction  by  manipulation.  The  pa- 
tient being  chloroformed  and  placed  on  a  firm  operating  table,  I 
first  had  the  pelvis  firmly  steadied  by  a  member  of  the  class,  and 
then,  by  the  usual  method  for  reducing  dislocations  on  the  dorsum, 
after  breaking  up  by  a  good  deal  of  force  all  of  the  newly  formed 
adhesions,  the  trochanter  was  restored  to  its  natural  site,  and  the 
length  of  the  leg  perfectly  corresponded  with  its  fellow.  It  did  not 
return  with  that  distinct,  sharp  noise  that  is  usually  heard  in  recent 
cases.  I  satisfied  myseli,  from  the  relative  anatomical  points  of  the 
two  hips,  that  the  head  was  resting  on  the  acetabulum.  Of  course, 
this  cavity  was  more  or  less  obliterated  by  a  fibrinous  deposit.  I 
then  placed  her  in  bed,  the  foot  of  which  was  elevated  to  make 
counter  extension  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  applied  Buck's 
extension.  This  I  kept  up  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  was  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more 
she  walked  without  a  crutch.  Now,  two  months  have  elapsed,  and 
the  use  of  the  leg  is  entirely  restored. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  gives  the  history  of  a  case  that  was  reduced 
after  five  years  had  elapsed — ^yet  lays  down  as  a  rule,  that  after 
eight  weeks  no  effort  should  be  made  to  effect  a  reduction.  I  admit 
the  general  rule  of  practice  should  be  adhered  to,  yet  the  case  now 
under  discussion  I  thought  was  an  exception,  and  the  success  re- 
sulting is  proof  of  the  wisdom  practiced. 

Dislocation  of  the  Astragalus. — (Child  of  Mrs.  McVoy,  male,  aged 
3  years.) — The  displacement  had  been  neglected  for  more  than  a 
month  after  its  occurrence,  the  little  patient  having  croup  at  the 
time,  or  soon  after  the  accident.  Chloroform  was  administered,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  easily  effected  by  manipulation. 
Straps  of  adhesive  plaster  were  used  to  keep  the  parts  in  juxtapo- 
sition. A  few  days  afterwards,  upon  making  an  examination,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  deformity  was  partly  reproduced  and  the 
heel  drawn  up.  The  tendo  achilles  and  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
longus  were  divided  with  a  tenotomy  knife.  This  removed  all  the 
opposing  force,  and  the  parts  were  maintained  in  position  far  more 
easily  than  before.  The  dislocation  was  not  complete,  but  more  of 
a  sub-luxation,  with  rupture  of  the  anterior  and  internal  latteral 
ligaments  of  the  joint.    This  made  a  good  recovery. 

Mr.  Eberline — Dislocation  of  Astragalus — Age  19  years. — This 
accident  was  caused  by  a  bale  of  hay  rolling  off  of  a  dray  upon  his 
back,  producing  a  dislocation  forwards,  with  a  direction  somewhat 
inwards.  The  displaced  bone  formed  a  distinct  tumor  upon  the 
instep,  and  upon  making  a  close  examination  the  outline  of  the 
bone  could  be  distinctly  made  out.  Putting  the  patient  thoroughly 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  foot  was  forcibly  extended 
upon  the  leg,  and  by  manipulation  the  displacement  was  reduced. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  EYE. 

In  eye  surgery,  I  have  the  records  of  twelve  cases  of  cataract. 
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operated  by  extraction.  In  the  majority  of  instances  I  have  re- 
sorted to  Graefes'  modified  linear  extraction  as  the  preferable 
method  in  cases  suitable  for  extraction.  Experience  with  this 
operation  obliges  me  to  give  it  my  adherence,  and  I  shall 
in  the  future  pi*actice  it  exclusively,  in  preference  to  the  old 
flap.  In  my  twelve  cases  I  have  blinded  only  one  eye,  the  case  of 
diabetic  cataract.  In  every  other  case,  save  one — Mrs.  B. — the 
operations  have  been  entirely  successful.  In  her  case,  the  result 
was  damaged  by  an  attack  of  billions  colic,  which  so  depressed  her 
that  she  lost  a  portion  of  the  cornea. 

Cataract — Yon  Grcefs  Modified  Linear  Uivtraction.—Tsbtientj  Fanny, 
colored,  aged  43  years;  had  been  engaged  cooking  for  several 
years;  cataract  of  the  left  eye. — After  a  thorough  examination  and 
all  the  points  in  the  case  duly  ccmsidered,  extraction  was  thought 
the  best  operation.  The  incision  was  made  just  at  the  sclero  cor- 
neal junction,  the  knife  passing  through  very  smoothly.  There 
was  no  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor  until  the  section  was  com- 
pleted. As  soon  as  this  was  completed  it  escaped,  together  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lens  substance.  This  was  probably 
caused  by  the  pressure  made  by  the  assistant  who  was  holding  the 
lower  lid.  The  remainder  of  the  lens  was  easily  removed  by 
making  slight  pressure  on  the  ball. 

A  delicate  pair  of  forceps  were  introduced  and  a  portion  of  the 
iris  seized,  and  with  a  pair  of  blunt  pointed  scissors  evenly  snipped 
off  down  to  its  very  insertion.  Some  hemorrhage  from  the  iris  into 
the  anterior  phamber  followed.  A  slight  effort  was  made  to  press 
this  out ;  but  fearing  that  the  manipulation  might  be  more  injurious 
than  its  presence,  it  was  allowed  to  remain,  trusting  to  absorption 
for  its  removal.  The  after  treatment  consisted  in  the  application  of 
Belladonna  Ointment  twice  a  day,  and  careful  sponging  of  the  lids 
with  tepid  water,  to  remove  all  secretions.  Perfect  rest  in  a  dark 
room  was  enjoined  for  several  days.  On  the  fifth  day  the  lids  were 
opened  and  the  corneal  flap  found  to  be  perfectly  healed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  blood  in  the  anterior  chamber  absorbed.  Some 
weeks  after  the  operation  she  had  deep  seated  pain  in  eye,  and 
was  put  on  blue  mass  and  quinine. 

Hard  Cataract  (Traumatic J — Von  Grcef^s  Modified  Linear  Ex- 
traction— performed  successfully.  —  Patient,  William  Osborne,  me- 
chanic, aged  43  years,  native  of  Ohio. — In  18G0,  while  engaged  at 
work  turning  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  Greenwood  Shop,  Cincinnati,  a 
scale  was  knocked  off,  which  struck  him  in  the  left  eye.  This  be- 
came inflamed,  and  was  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
About  two  years  after  the  injury,  he  first  noticed  that  his  sight  was 
failing  him.  At  the  time  he  applied  for  treatment  the  pupil  was 
largely  dilated,  from  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  hardened 
lens  on  the  iris.  Ten  days  after  the  operation  the  patient  could  see 
well  enough  to  distinguish  a  hand  and  count  fingers. 
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Mary  ^Nfott,  colored,  City  Hospital,  aged  70  years,  senile  cataract. 
— Yon  Grsefe's  operation  performed  on  both  eyes  successfully. 

Mr.  Gilgrease,  City  Hospital,  54  years  of  age  5  soft  cataract,  with 
hard  neucleous,  diabetic — Yon  Graefe's  operation.  Suppuration  of 
cornea. 

Karnes  of  other  cases  operated  upon :  Mrs.  Overton,  Mrs.  Col. 
Portis,  Mrs.  Bowen,  Eev.  Mr.  Gollard^  Eev.  Mr.  Eamsey,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Oarrow,  Antony  Gowder  (colored). 

I  have  also  operated  on  thirteen  cases  of  strabismus,  and  in  every 
case  have  obtained  successful  results.  I  practice  in  this  operation, 
Graefe's  method. 

Report  of  Three  Gases  of  Ectr opium  of  the  Lower  Idd. — Mr.  Lindsay, 
age  fifty-five  years,  ectropium  of  the  lower  lids  with  complete  occlu- 
sion of  the  lower  puncta  on  both  sides.  The  canals  of  these  were 
restored  by  first  slitting  them  up  with  a  knife,  then  introducing 
probes  after  an  opening  was  made.  Owing  to  the  exceeding  tender- 
ness of  the  parts  the  dilatation  with  probes  was  discontinued,  and 
in  its  stead  soft  metallic  wire  was  introduced  and  left  in  for  several 
days.  An  operation  for  the  relief  of  the  ectropium  was  performed 
by  excising  all  that  portion  of  the  everted  conjunctiva,  which  was 
very  much  congested  and  indurated.  This  was  done  with  the  view 
that  in  healing  the  cicatrix  would  produce  sufficient  contraction  to 
retain  the  eye-lids  in  their  proper  position.  This  was  accomplished, 
and  the  result,  using  his  own  language,  was  a  '^  perfect  cure." 

P.  W.  O'Neill,  twenty  years  of  age,  at  City  Hospital,  stricture  of 
tear  duct  and  ectropium  of  lower  lid,  caused  by  injury.  The  first 
operation  was  for  the  relief  of  the  stricture.  As  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished,  an  operation  was  performed  for  the  ectropium.  As  a 
considerable  part  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  lid  had  been 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  a  Y  shaped  portion  of  the  lid,  embracing 
the  cicatrix,  was  taken  out.  To  compensate  for  this,  and  to  take  off 
all  tension,  the  external  canthus  and  tarsal  cartilage  was  divided  ; 
the  parts  were  then  easily  brought  together  by  sutures,  and  supported 
by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  passed  over  the  cheeks  and  across  the 
brow.  The  parts  healed  by  immediate  union,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man's personal  appearance  greatly  improved. 

Lady,  age  twenty-three  years,  same  operation  as  related  above. 

STRICTURES  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  Mr.  L ,  of  Quitman,  Miss.,  came  to 

me  with  a  tight  organic  stricture  that  had  troubled  him  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  He  had  suffered  repeatedly  from  retention,  and 
already  his  kidneys  had  commenced  sympathizing.  His  age  was 
over  sixty.  Upon  examination  I  found  two  tight  strictures,  one  just 
behind  the  scrotum,  and  the  other  at  the  bulb.  I  had  his  bowels 
well  opened  by  a  purgative,  and  advised  him  to  sit  in  a  tub  of  hot 
water  several  times  daily  before  any  effort  was  made  to  introduce 
an  instrument.    Now  the  question  discussed  in  my  mind  was,  what 
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operation  is  preferable  ?  He  was  advanced  in  years,  with  some  albu- 
minuria, and  had  complained  for  years  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys 
of  pain.  Fearing  the  shock  of  urethral  fever,  I  determined  upon 
continuous  dilatation.  I,  after  patient  trial,  succeeded  in  passing  a 
No.  1  gum  catheter;  this  I  tied  in;  after  forty-eight  hours  I  passed 
readily  a  No.  4.  After  forty-eight  hours  more  a  No.  8.  This  was 
likewise  retained,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  was  replaced  by  a  No.  12. 
This  I  also  retained,  and  afterwards  retained  the  calibre  No.  12  by 
metallic  instrumentation.  As  soon  as  all  irritation  had  subsided,  I 
pushed  along  the  dilatation  gradually  with  metallic  instruments, 
until  the  fullest  size  of  the  French  scale  could  be  admitted,  viz. :  No. 
30,  Beniqu^.  Now  I  firmly  believe  that  any  rude  manipulation  or 
internal  urethrotomy,  or  forcible  dilatation,  would  have  produced 
urethral  fever  in  the  condition  of  his  kidneys,  and  would  have 
developed  pysemic  symptoms,  of  which  he  would  have  died,  even  if 
he  had  survived  the  shock  of  its  onset.  Under  this  treatment  the 
albuminuria  rapidly  disappeared,  and  the  old  gentleman  is  now  per- 
fectly restored  to  health. 

Mr.  L ,  fifty  years  of  age,  of  this  city,  had  suffered  from 

organic  stricture  for  many  years,  was  broken  down  in  health,  and 
had  considerable  albuminuria.  I  practiced  continuous  dilatation  as 
above,  with  perfect  success. 

Not  long  since  Mr.  D ,  from  the  interior  of  the  State,  came  to 

me  with  a  tight  organic  stricture  of  about  twelve  years  standing ; 
had  suffered  repeatedly  from  retention.  He  was  emaciated  and 
wasted — looked  like  a  person  advanced  in  phthisis.  His  urine  was 
markedly  albuminous.  He  had  complete  atony  of  the  bladder, 
having  to  use  a  gum  catheter  No.  2  to  draw  his  urine  every  three  or 
four  hours.  Through  the  rectum  I  could  feel  the  bladder  contracted 
to  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  hard  and  thickened.  The  stricture  was 
in  the  commencement  of  the  sub-pubic  curve.  What  was  best  to  be 
done,  or  whether  anything  could  be  done  with  a  chance  of  success, 
to  my  mind  was  doubtful.  He  was  a  druggist,  an4  a  gentleman  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  had  studied  the  treatment  of 
strictures  for  himself;  had  attempted  to  cure  himself  by  gradual 
dilatation,  and  failing  in  this,  placed  himself  in  my  charge  for 
treatment.  As  you  may  well  know,  any  one  in  his  condition,  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would  be,  as  he  was,  a  monomaniac 
on  the  subject.  I  advised  him  to  submit  to  continuous  dilatation, 
but  in  his  eagerness  for  a  more  rapid  one,  I  consented  to  try  inter- 
nal urethrotomy.  To  quiet  his  nervousness  I  allowed  him  to  do  the 
cutting  himself,  which  he  did  without  any  material  pain.  He  did 
well  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder  necessita- 
ting the  frequent  introduction  of  the  catheter,  so  irritated  the  cut 
surfaces  that  urethral  fever  supervened.  Following  this  a  large 
abscess  formed  in  the  gluteal  region.  I  delayed  opening  this  as 
long  as  long  as  I  could,  well  knowing  that  in  all  probability  pyaemic 
symptoms  would  set  in  and  carry  him  off.    In  this  I  was  not  mistar 
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ken.  I  evacuated  its  contents  through  a  valvular  opening,  and 
kept  its  walls  well  strapped  and  bandaged  together,  yet  profuse  sup- 
puration continued ;  and  pyjemia  with  its  profuse  perspirations  and 
febrile  excitement  exhausted  him.  During  my  student's  career,  I 
saw  several  of  these  abscesses  follow  urethral  fever,  and  since  I  have 
been  in  practice,  I  have  seen  three  cases,  of  which  only  one  recov- 
ered, and  in  every  instance  there  was  albuminous  urine,  and 
evidently  some  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  Therefore, 
as  a  rule  in  the  absence  of  the  conditions  necessitating  external 
urethrotomy,  either  continual  or  gradual  dilatation  are  the  methods 
indicated  in  such  cases  as  the  above. 

Mr.  B ,  of  Macon,  Miss.,  was  sent  me  by  my  friend,  Dr.  S.  V. 

D.  Hill,  for  operation.  I  found  upon  examination  that  he  had  some 
ten  different  openings  in  the  perineum,  all  communicating  with  the 
urethra.  The  whole  scrotum  and  perineum  were  involved  in  an 
modular  degeneration.  The  urethra  was  contracted  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  scrotum  and  perineum,  so  as  to  scarcely  admit  a  No.  2 
bougie  beyond  that  point;  this  size  could  be  introduced  as  far  as  the 
bulb.  When  urine  was  voided,  there  was  a  large  distension  of 
several  sacks  that  opened  by  their  mouths — ten  in  number.  I  com- 
menced, and  split,  upon  a  small  probe,  several  of  the  small  openings, 
until  I  found  that  they  all  pointed  in  one  direction,  seeming  to  ter- 
minate in  the  general  sack.  This  sack  I  then  laid  open,  and  care- 
fully studied  the  communication  between  this  sack  and  the  urethra, 
by  using  Arnote's  probe  day  after  day,  until  finally  I  struck  the 
opening  into  the  urethra,  and  passed  the  probe  into  the  bladder.  I 
then  enlarged  the  opening  into  the  urethra,  so  as  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  either  a  female  or  gum  catheter  through  the  perineum. 
I  then  undertook  external  urethrotomy.  I  introduced  a  large  sized 
staff  as  far  as  it  would  pass,  then  laid  open  the  urethra  by  a  divi- 
sion of  the  perineum ;  then  secured  each  side  of  the  urethral  incision 
by  threads  passed  through  each  border  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Avery,  and  with  a  very  delicate  probe  followed  the  urethra.  The 
urine  had  not  ceased  to  flow  through  the  urethra  entirely  until  I 
enlarged  the  perineal  opening,  and  before  commencing  the  cutting, 
I  had  introduced  a  female  catheter.  With  my  loops  of  thread  com- 
manding the  urethra,  and  a  delicate  probe  passed  into  the  stricture, 
a  few  nicks  of  a  tenotome  led  me  back  to  the  distal  urethra,  com- 
manded by  the  female  catheter.  I  then  enlarged  the  opening  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  an  English  No.  12  bougie.  I  followed  the  sugges- 
tion of  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Yan  Buren,  of  not  retaining  a  catheter,  but 
contented  myself  simply  with  maintaining  the  calibre  of  No.  12, 
until  the  parts  externally  had  nearly  healed,  and  then  increased  the 
dilatation  with  Beniqu^'s  peculiar  curve  up  to  the  fullest  capacity  of 
the  urethra,  and  directed  him  to  supply  himself  with  an  instrument 
and  maintain  the  dilatation  obtained. 

Eeuben  Ellis,  colored,  stricture  of  forty  years  standing,  perine^.1 
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fistula  with  a  number  of  openings.    Treated  upon  the  same  plan 
as  the  case  reported. 

Mr.  Fouche,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  applied  for  treatment 
about  the  first  of  August  5  was  suffering  from  constant  dribbling  of 
his  urine,  not  being  able  to  void  it  any  other  way.  Some  time  in 
1868  he  received  an  injury  of  the  perineum;  afterwards  he  had 
gonorrhoea,  and  for  quite  a  long  time  had  not  been  able  to  pass  his 
water  except  by  drops,  necessitating  the  wearing  of  a  condom.  Upon 
examination  the  perineum  was  found  to  be  inflamed,  indurated  and 
swollen  considerably.  Evidently  there  was  either  urinary  infiltra- 
tion, or  an  abscess  forming.  I  tried  to  introduce  an  instrument,  but 
finding  it  impossible,  determined  to  do  perineal  section.  This  was 
done  August  5th,  with  the  assistance  of  Drs.  France  and  Boss.  The 
patient,  after  being  brought  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform, was  placed  upon  the  edge  of  a  table  facing  a  good  light,  in 
the  position  for  lithotomy,  an  assistant  supporting  each  knee.  The 
stricture  was  entirely  impervious  to  the  passage  of  any  instrument. 
A  grooved  staff  (the  one  used  by  Syme,)  was  introduced  as  far  as 
possible  and  pressed  firmly  against  the  stricture,  so  as  to  render  its 
extremity  prominent.  An  incision  was  then  made  extending  from 
the  back  part  of  the  scrotum  to  near  the  anus,  exactly  in  the  median 
line  along  the  raph6.  The  urethra  was  opened  on  the  point  of  the 
instrument  in  front  of  the  stricture,  The  canal  of  the  urethra  was 
found  to  be  obliterated  to  the  extent  of  more  than  an  inch.  Search 
was  then  made  for  the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra  which  was 
found  considerably  dilated  and  full  of  urine.  It  was  opened  and 
the  urine  allowed  to  escape.  A  grooved  director  was  then  let  into 
the  bladder,  and  upon  this  the  opening  was  enlarged  and  the  shaft 
passed  into  the  bladder.  The  wound  was  plugged  with  lint,  no 
instrument  being  used  for  the  first  twenty -four  hours ;  quinine  and 
opium  were  administered  to  prevent  fever  and  allay  pain.  As  was 
expected  there  was  some  urinary  infiltration,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  an  abscess  would  have  formed  if  the  operation  had  been  post- 
poned. The  operation  was  a  complete  success,  and  the  patient  can 
now  pass  a  full  stream  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Mr.  Travis  Fort,  rupture  of  the  urethra,  caused  by  a  fall.  This 
happened  while  rafting  timber  on  Big  Creek.  He  slipped  from  a 
log,  (as  he  was  trying  with  a  pole  to  push  another  from  under  some 
brush  where  it  had  lodged,)  and  fell  into  the  water  astraddle  ol  its 
end,  striking  the  perineum  which  produced  a  rupture  just  in  front 
of  the  triangular  ligament.  There  was  some  urinary  infiltration, 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  swelling  of  the  perineum  and  scrotum. 
This  was  relieved  by  a  free  incision ;  the  urethra  was  opened  and  a 
full  sized  instrument  introduced  occasionally  to  maintain  the  calibre 
of  the  canal. 

I  have  also  operated  on  several  other  cases,  as  follows : 

.    With  Maisonneuve's  urethrotome,  on  P.  L.  Doyle,  Mr.  W , 

John ,  Erasmus  Clark,  colored,  and  three  others,  all  successful. 
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With  Holt's  dilator,  on  Peter  Punter,  and  a  negro  man  at  the  City 
Hospital.    Both  successful. 

By  continuous  dilatation,  Mr.  S  Successful. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  foregoing  report  that  I  have  had  quite  a 
run  of  urethral  stricture  to  treat  during  the  past  year,  and  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  the  treatment  that  I  think  best 
adapted  to  the  management  of  such  cases.  In  no  instance  have  I 
performed  external  urethrotomy  in  which  the  anatomy  of  the 
perineum  was  not  disarranged,  either  by  inflammatory  deposits,  or 
perinsal  fistulie.  I  have  occasionally  been  foiled  in  attempting  to 
introduce  an  instrument,  but  by  repeated  efforts  judiciously  made, 
I  have  usually  succeeded,  and  when  the  bladder  was  fairly  at  my 
command,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  destroying  the  stricture. 
Whoever  undertakes  to  treat  strictures  of  the  urethra  should  be  in 
possession,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  armamentarium  of  bougies 
and  catheters,  both  gum  and  metallic,  of  Holt's  and  Vollemier's 
dilators  and  Maisonneuve's  urethrotome  as  modified  by  Bumstead. 
When  a  patient  presents  himself  to  me  for  treatment,  I  revolve 
in  my  mind  is  it  a  case  for  gradual  dilatation ;  or  for  continuous 
dilatation,  as  described  by  Sir  Heurj^  Thompson,  and  as  practiced 
in  Mr.  L.'s  case;  for  immediate  dilatation;  or  for  internal  urethroto- 
my ;  or  external  urethrotomy  ?  Oases  of  recent  contractions,  such 
as  are  usually  productive  of  gleety  discharges  rapidly  yield  to 
gradual  dilatation.  These  contractions  are  most  readily  recognized 
by  the  bougie  a  boule.  But  when  we  come  to  these  organic  changes 
of  a  more  permanent  character  that  produce  the  severer  grades  of 
urethral  stricture,  we  have  appliances  that  are  more  prompt,  more 
efficacious,  and  I  believe  less  hazardous  than  the  process  of  gradual 
dilatation.  I  have  never  lost  a  case  unless  it  was  attributable  to 
organic  changes  in  the  kidneys.  In  the  preceding  enumeration  I 
have  omitted  many  cases  of  recent  or  soft  strictures,  and  have 
confined  my  detail  of  cases  to  those  exhibiting  more  advanced 
stages.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  material  advantage  of 
one  procedure  over  the  other  as  to  internal  urethrotomy  and  forcible 
dilatation  in  the  treatment  of  strictures  situated  deeply  in  the 
urethra.  But  when  the  stricture  is  situated  forward  of  the  pubic 
curve,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  internal  urethrotomy  produced 
more  rapid  and  satisfactory  results.  However,  if  in  operating  on  a 
tight  stricture,  I  had  in  the  staff  of  YoUimier's  instrument  I  would 
not  withdraw  it  to  replace  it  by  Maisonneuve's  staff  for  urethrotomy. 
I  beleive  that  Bumstead's  article  on  organic  structure  is  complete, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground.  Every  surgeon  who  cuts  a  few  stric- 
tures, it  strikes  me,  has  a  mania  for  getting  his  name  on  the  handle 
of  some  new  instrument,  which  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to 
lumber  up  unprofitably  the  surgeon's  urethral  case.  I  do  not 
believe  an  improvement  possible.  When  we  have  the  instruments 
mentioned  as  modified  by  Bumstead,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  case 
that  we  can  not  afford  every  opportunity  for  recovery  that  can  be 
obtained  by  art.    The  filiform  is  a  serviceable  appendage,  but  in 
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some  cases  I  have  been  troubled  by  its  bending  up,  and  the  staflf 
not  following  it  as  he  describes.  In  the  last  case  operated  on  the 
filiform  was  a  very  fine  one.  The  Maisonneuve  staff  followed  it 
until  engaged  in  the  stricture,  and  then  the  cap  hung  stubbornly, 
and  required  so  much  force  to  pass  it,  that  I  withdrew  it,  preferring 
to  introduce  Holt's  staff  so  as  to  increase  the  opening  by  its  greater 
size  before  risking  the  full  introduction  of  the  urethrotome.  Yet  when 
they  pass  well  they  serve  to  direct  you  to  the  bladder,  and  keep  you 
out  of  false  passages.  They  certainly  locate  tight  strictures,  and  in  this 
way  are  a  great  safeguard  against  mischief.  Now  about  continuous 
dilatation.  In  treating  all  cases  requiring  surgical  interference  a 
due  regard  should  be  had  for  shock  and  surgical  fever.  The  imme- 
diate effects  dreaded  in  operations  are  the  results  of  urethral  fever. 
In  order  to  withstand  this,  more  or  less,  constitutional  vigor  is 
essential,  whilst  in  the  majority  of  instances,  in  persons  under  the 
age  of  sixty,  before  the  heart  has  taken  on  the  process  of  fatty 
degeneration,  in  which  the  general  health  is  not  materially  deterio- 
rated, and  the  kidneys  have  not  participated  in  the  diseased  action, 
safe  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  recuperative  powers  to  with- 
stand any  shock  that  might  result  from  either  internal  urethrotomy 
or  forcible  dilatation.  But  when  we  have  feeble  vital  powers, 
either  from  advanced  life,  or  from  organic  disease  of  some  import- 
ant organ,  continuous  dilatation  is  well  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. In  the  only  cases  reported  of  continuous  dilatation  the  above 
consideration  controlled  my  conduct.  In  my  judgment,  external 
urethrotomy  should  be  reserved  for  those  cases  of  impermeable 
stricture,  complicated  with  disarrangements  of  the  parts  of  the 
perineum,  such  as  take  place  in  fistula  and  abscess  from  mechani- 
cal violence.  But  what  are  we  to  do  when  there  is  retention  of  urine, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the  bladder,  and  the  stricture  is  situa- 
ted far  back  !  I  would  tap  the  bladder,  and  in  as  short  a  time  as 
practicable  get  through  Jthe  urethra  by  one  of  the  several  means 
mentioned.  The  method  of  doing  external  urethrotomy  is  the  one 
advocated  by  Dr.  Gouley,  of  New  York.  In  Bibb's  case,  as  seen  by 
the  report,  I  worked  through  one  of  the  fistulas  with  Arnott's 
probe,  until  I  reached  the  bladder,  then  enlarged  the  fistula  with  a 
blunt  pointed  bistoury  knife,  and  introduced  a  female  sound  through 
this  opening,  then  passed  a  staff  as  far  as  the  urethra  would  allow, 
and  worked  through  the  stricture  as  is  usual  in  this  operation,  the 
female  catheter  giving  me  control  of  the  bladder,  and  enabling  me 
to  locate  the  urethra.  After  any  form  of  treatment  the  patient 
must  be  instructed  to  use  for  himself  the  very  largest  size  instru- 
ment that  the  urethra  can  be  made  to  chamber.  Sometimes  the 
meatus  must  be  enlarged  when  preternaturally  small.  This  can  be 
done  either  with  Giviale's  button -pointed  concealed  bistoury  or  an 
ordinary  curved  bistoury. 

Eleven  Gases  of  Circumcision  for  Phymosis. — I  will  relate  one  case, 
giving  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  is  done. 

Negro  man,  City  Hospital,  age  27  years — Phymosis  partly  con- 
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genital,  but  rendered  troublesome  at  this  time  from  swelling  of  the 
glans  penis,  caused  by  several  chancroids  situated  on  its  upper 
surface.  This  condition  of  the  genital  organ  in  the  negro  race  is 
so  frequently  met  with,  it  might  well  be  termed  the  natural  one. 
Circumcision  was  performed  for  his  relief.  The  manner  in  which 
I  perform  this  operation  is  as  follows :  The  instruments  used  are 
two  tenacula  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  A  tenaculum  is  passed  under 
and  through  the  prepuce,  including  the  mucous  membrane,  a  little 
to  one  side  and  above  the  meatus.  The  other  is  passed  through  in 
a  like  manner  at  some  little  distance  from  the  one  first  introduced. 
These  are  then  held  apart,  and  with  scissors  the  foreskin  is  slit  up 
to  near  its  insertion,  without  the  least  danger  whatever  of  injury 
to  the  glans  penis.  The  scissors  are  then  turned  straight  up  and 
down,  and  the  prepuce  is  detached  all  the  way  around  without 
stopping.  The  integument  and  mucous  membrane  are  then  stitched 
together,  four  or  five  sutures  being  sufficient.  It  requires  but  a  few 
moments  to  perform  the  operation. 

Three  Gases  of  Amputation  of  the  Penis — One  with  Chassaignac's 
Bcraseur,  and  two  with  Dr.  Nott's. 

B.  Hall,  age  67  years.  City  Hospital. — Epithelial  cancer  of  glans 
penis. — A  circular  incision  was  first  made  through  the  integument, 
which  was  retracted  for  about  an  inch,  so  as  to  give  a  sufficient 
covering  for  the  stump.  The  chain  of  the  ecraseur  was  then  passed 
around  the  organ  and  the  diseased  part  removed.  Considerable 
hemorrhage  followed,  which  was  only  checked  by  embracing  each 
corpora  cavernosa  in  a  strong  ligature. 

Amputation  of  the  Penis  with  Dr.  NotVs  Recto  Linear  Ecraseur, — 
Mr.  Demerest,  City  Hospital,  age  103  years. — ^The  patient  was 
brought  slightly  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  the 
ecraseur  applied  to  the  penis  within  an  inch  of  its  attachment  to 
the  pubes.  The  diseased  mass,  which  was  epithelial,  and  that  part 
of  the  penis  external  to  the  instrument,  was  removed  with  a  knife. 
The  ecraseur  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  while,  so  as  to  tho- 
roughly crush  all  of  the  vessels.  Upon  its  removal  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  hemorrhage.    No  ligature  was  applied. 

Moses  Phiefer,  colored,  Epithelial  Cancer  of  Penis. — Operation 
same  as  above. 

Thirteen  Gases  of  Remerrhoids. — External  tumors  were  removed 
with  scissors.  Internal  tumors,  after  dividing  the  external  and 
forcibly  dilating  the  internal  sphincter  ani  muscles,  were  ligated. 
Dr.  Nott's  Ecraseur  was  used  to  crush  the  piles  before  applying  the 
ligature  in  four  cases. 

Five  Gases  of  Fistula  in  Ano. — Of  these  cases  two,  one  in  which 
the  scalpel  was  used  and  one  treated  with  the  ecraseur,  will  serve 
as  examples  for  all. 

Mr.  McLean,  at  Providence  Infirmary. — ^The  fistula  had  one  open- 
ing into  the  bowels  and  three  communicating  externally  through 
the  integument.    A  grooved  director  was  passed  up  through  the 
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canal  and  turned  back  so  that  its  extremity  appeared  at  the  anus. 
A  scalpel  was  then  passed  through,  dividing  the  structures  included 
between  the  probe  and  the  intestine.  There  was  considerable  hem- 
orrhage, rendering  it  necessary  to  plug  the  wound  with  pieces  of 
lint  saturated  in  per  sulphate  of  iron. 

Mr.  Graham,  age  45  years,  fell  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  down  into 
the  hold,  the  injury  producing  an  abscess  in  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa — which  resulted  in  a  fistula  in  ano.  As  the  fistula  ext-ended 
very  high  up,  it  was  thought  best  to  divide  it  with  an  ecraseur, 
which  was  done,  the  chain  being  passed  up  through  the  fistula  and 
out  of  the  bowel  by  means  of  an  eyed  probe.  For  some  time  there 
was  but  very  little  effort  towards  healing;  this,  however,  was 
accomplished  by  touching  the  parts  with  nitric  acid. 

OVARIAN  TUMORS. 

The  first  case  that  I  operated  on  was  a  negro  woman,  aged  thirty- 
nine  years,  a  patient  of  my  friend  Dr.  Sherrard.  She  had  suffered 
for  some  eight  months  so  severely  that  she  was  bed-ridden.  She 
had  been  first  treated  by  some  of  our  physicians,  and  then  fell  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  her  own  color,  who  tried  upon  her  the  effects  of 
all  forms  of  voodooism.  Finding  the  conjuring  art  of  no  avail,  she 
called  in  Dr.  S.  She  had  reached  near  the  age  of  forty.  The 
tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  large  cantelope,  floated  loose  in  the  abdo- 
men, seemingly  by  a  long  pedicle.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  first 
enlargement  being  recognized  on  the  left  side,  caused  me  to  suspect 
fibroid  degeneration  of  that  ovary.  The  menstrual  flow  was  con- 
stant and  exhausting.  It  had  persistently  resisted  the  effects  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  materia  medica,  and  Dr.  S.  called  me  in  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  removing  what  he  considered  the  prime  origin 
of  the  irritation  that  kept  up  the  haemorrhage.  After  seeing  her, 
making  a  careful  examination,  and  finding  an  entire  absence  of 
fibroids,  either  in  or  attached  to  the  uterus,  I  consented  to  remove 
this  floating  tumor.  The  abdomen  was  opened  by  the  usual  inci- 
sion, and  the  tumor  was  removed  through  the  smallest  possible 
section  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  woman  made  a  speedy  recov- 
ery, her  uterine  irritation  and  flow  ceased,  and  her  health  is 
completely  restored.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  trouble  originated 
from  syphilis,  for  the  removed  body  presented  precisely  the  appear- 
ance of  that  fibroid  degeneration  that  I  have  seen  in  syphilitic 
testicle  after  the  plastic  exudation  accompanying  the  inflammation 
has  become  organized,  and  appreciating  the  loose  morals  of  the 
colored  race,  and  the  history  of  the  growth  extending  back  for 
yearS;  following  symptoms  that  strongly  indicated  syphilis.  Kow 
comes  the  question,  was  this  operation  justifiable  *?  All  authorities 
tell  us  that  after  the  menopause,  as  a  general  rule,  these  solid 
tumors  cease  to  grow,  whether  uterine  or  ovarian,  if  non- malignant. 
And  when  we  reflect  that  all  growths  of  the  ovaries  or  the  uterus 
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that  are  not  cancerous  destroy  life,  either  by  mechanical  interference 
-with  important  organs,  or  by  their  irritative  effect  exerted  chiefly 
upon  the  uterus,  the  query  comes  up  whether  it  is  right  to  endan- 
ger life  by  a  dangerous  operation?  Had  not  this  tumor  been 
movable,  and  had  not  the  woman's  death  been  almost  certain  with- 
out interference,  I  certainly  would  not  have  done  the  operation. 
The  operation  fully  sustained  the  diagnosis.  The  tumor  was  a 
fibroid  degeneration  of  the  left  ovary,  attached  by  a  small  pedicle, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  patient  justifies  the  means.  Then  again  I 
believe  that  the  disease  is  syphilitic,  not  only  from  the  symptoms 
mentioned,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  structural  changes  in  the 
ovary  resembled  syphilitic  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  and  from  the 
fact  that  no  other  fibroids  were  found  either  in  the  uterus  or  ovaries. 
Case  II. — During  August  last  I  was  requested  by  my  friend.  Dr. 
John  Chester,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  to  visit  and  operate  upon  a 

patient  of  his,  Miss   L ,    a   young  lady   of  twenty-seven 

years  of  age,  for  an  ovarian  tumor.  The  history,  as  given  me,  was 
that  it  had  commenced  growing  some  twelve  months  previous  to  her 
consulting  him.  Upon  the  first  examination  he  recognized  its  real 
nature,  and  supposed  that  it  involved  the  left  ovary  from  its  his- 
tory. To  verify  his  diagnosis  he  tapped  it,  and  drew  off  more  than 
two  gallons  of  albuminous  fluid.  He  found  that  it  was  unilocular, 
and  a  favorable  case  for  operation.  He  strongly  urged  upon  her 
and  the  family  the  operation,  as  her  best  chance  for  recovery.  Upon 
examination,  I  found  that  the  sack  had  nearly  refilled  to  its  original 
size.  This  examination  was  made  in  about  three  weeks  after  the 
tapping.  I  concurred  with  him  fully  in  the  diagnosis  and  determined 
to  operate.  In  the  presence  and  with  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Collins, 
Dashiel  and  Fenner,  we  opened  the  abdomen  by  an  incision  about 
four  inches  in  length,  extending  from  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus 
to  the  preperitoneal  space,  tapped  the  cyst,  and  pulled  it  out 
through  the  incision.  We  found  the  left  ovary  implicated,  as 
diagnosticated  by  Dr.  Chester,  with  a  small  pedicle  and  no 
adhesions.  The  pedicle  was  secured,  as  advocated  by  Sims  and 
Emmett,  with  silver  wire.  We  kept  the  abdomen  open  for  some 
time,  and  soon  found  that  the  wire  slipped,  as  it  will  nearly  always 
do.  I  then  removed  it,  and  tied  each  vessel  separately  with 
small  silk.  The  incision  was  then  closed  by  silver  wire,  passed 
through  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall,  including  the  perito- 
neum. The  patient  recovered  well  from  the  chloroform,  and  did 
remarkably  well,  there  being  scarcely  any  febrile  excitement 
until  the  twelfth  day  after  the  operation.  The  sutures  in  the 
abdomen  were  removed  on  the  sixth  day,  and  union  had  taken  place 
throughout.  On  the  twelfth  day  she  had  considerable  fever.  Ex- 
amining the  abdomen  closely,  I  found  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
incision  some  hardness.  Upon  pressing  it  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pus  poured  out  through  one  of  the  points  of  introduction  of  the 
lowest  suture.    Under  appropriate  treatment,  with  poultices  to  the 
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part,  the  fever  subsided.  There  was  a  slight  discharge  from  the 
opening  for  three  weeks.  There  was  some  hardness  remaining. 
This,  however,  disappeared  gradually,  and  she  is  now  entirely  cured. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  specialists  have  greatly  magnified  tiie  diffi- 
culties of  this  operation.  I  strenuously  advocate  that  a  surgeon 
lias  no  right  to  endanger  the  life  of  an  individual  by  experimental 
operations.  But  ovariotomy  is  now  one  of  the  legitimate  resources 
of  surgery,  and  certainly  has  no  higher  claims  to  special  fitness  on 
the  part  of  the  operator  than  many  other  operations  that  are  prac- 
ticed by  the  general  practitioner  of  surgery.  When  a  surgeon 
undertakes  an  operation  he  should  appreciate  the  dangers.  Every 
surgical  operation  should  be  done  with  full  knowledge,  both  as  to  the 
anatomy  and  as  to  the  causes  that  are  likely  to  produce  unsuccess- 
ful results.  In  ovariotomy,  after  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
tumor,  then  comes  in  for  consideration  the  causes  that  are  likely  to 
produce  death.  The  first  danger  is  shock;  second,  hemorrhage; 
third,  peritonitis;  and  lastly,  septic  influences.  The  first  requires 
innate  vital  power,  and  careful  and  expeditious  manipulation  in 
the  operator.  The  second  requires  the  proper  management  of  the 
pedicle  and  adhesions.  The  third  point  is  best  obviated  by  the  judi- 
cious administration  of  opium;  for  opium  is  as  much  a  protection 
against  peritonitis  as  quinine  is  a  safeguard  against  malarial  fevers. 
Septic  influences  are,  best  prevented  by  carefully  cleansing  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  all  fluids,  both  blood  and  the  contents  of  the 
sack,  should  any  have  escaped  into  the  cavity.  We  must  remember 
the  absorbing  powers  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  the  poisonous 
effects  of  retained  putrid  fluids.  As  yet  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  pedicle,  and  as  I  am  not  expected  to  go  fully  into  the  subject,  I 
must  state  briefly  that  the  best  practice  I  conceive  to  be  to  control 
the  hemorrhage  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  to  the  pelvic 
organs,  either  by  tension  causing  displacement,  or  by  strangulation 
of  parts,  that  must  become  gangrenous.  When  the  pedicle  is  small 
and  long  I  am  an  advocate  for  ligation  of  each  vessel  separately,  as 
is  practiced  in  castration.  From  considerable  experience  with 
Kott's  rectilinear  ecraseur  in  various  operations,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  favorably  of  his  instrument  for  crushing  the  pedicle  when  it 
is  not  practicable  to  tie  each  vessel  separately.  I  have  within  the 
past  two  months  used  it  in  removing  two  testicles,  one .  syphilitic 
and  the  other  scrofulous.  In  both  instances  I  crushed  the  cord  and 
divided  it  on  the  distal  extremity,  leaving  the  crushed  tissues;  and 
in  order  to  safely  guard  against  hemorrhage,  I  passed  a  loop  of  silk 
below  the  crushed  point,  so  as  to  command  any  bleeding  that  might 
take  place.  In  neither  was  there  any  bleeding.  In  one  case  I 
removed  the  tongue  as  far  back  as  the  palatine  arch.  This  was 
done  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Yasser  of  Cahaba,  and  there  was  no 
hemorrhage.  I  watched  with  interest  the  changes  that  took|place 
in  the  crushed  tissues,  and  the  distal  tissues  remaining.  In  no 
instance  was  there  any  sloughing.    I  do  not,  therefore,  believe  that 
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in  a  healthy  pedicle,  left  simply  crushed  by  this  ecraseur,  there 
Tvould  be  any  great  danger  from  hemorrhage  or  from  septic  influ- 
ences of  a  slough.  But  when  the  parts  are  softened  and  rendered 
brittle  by  inflammatory  action  it  would  be  unwise  to  trust  it.  Now, 
to  repeat  my  opinion  of  the  difterent  methods  of  securing  the 
pedicle,  I  will  tell  you  that  1  prefer  separate  ligature  of  each  vessel 
when  it  is  practicable.  When  it  is  not,  I  would  use  Dr.  Kott's 
ecraseur  to  crush  the  pedicle,  and  encircle  the  crushed  part  with 
carbohzed  cat-gut,  or  some  metallic  wire  that  would  hold  with  suffi- 
cient firmness  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  yet  at  the  same  time  not 
destroy  the  nutritive  resources  of  the  distal  stump.  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  resort  to  the  measure,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  operation 
of  removing  large  solid  tumors,  involving  the  ovaries  or  uterus, 
ligation  of  the  internal  iliacs,  after  the  opening  of  the  abdomen, 
would  be  the  best  means  of  preventing  hemorrhage. 

OTHER  TUMORS. 

Mr.  Goodall — ^Removal  of  cystic  tumor  from  below  the  angle  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  The  cyst  contained  a  white  jelly-like 
substance  resembling  colloid  matter.  It  was  situated  directly  over 
the  external  carotid,  the  sheath  of  which  could  be  plainly  seen  after 
the  direction  was  completed. 

Miss  Metzgher — Eemoval  of  cystic  tumor  situated  between  the 
oesophagus  and  trachea,  size  of  a  goose  egg — described  by  authors 
as  hydrocele  of  neck.  The  tumor  was  enucleated  by  cutting  down 
upon  it  without  opening  the  sack,  and  with  the  finger  separating  it 
from  surrounding  parts. 

Clara  Evans,  aged  twelve  years,  at  "The  Providence  Infirmary,'' 
from  Mississippi.  This  little  girl  was  sent  down  for  treatment  by 
Mr.  Warren,  from  his  mill  at  Buckatunna  Station,  on  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Eailroad.  She  had  a  large  tumor  in  her  mouth,  which 
not  only  filled  the  entire  cavity,  but  protruded  to  a  considerable 
extent,  causing  her  mouth  to  be  partially  open  all  the  time.  The 
tumor,  after  a  thorough  examination,  was  pronounced  an  epulis  of 
the  myeloid  variety.  It  was  attached  to  the  inferior  maxillary  bone 
on  the  left  side  external  to  the  bicuspids,  the  periosteum  at  this 
point  being  involved;  the  mass  was  also  adherent  to  the  buccinator 
muscle.  An  incision  was  first  made,  extending  from  the  mental 
process  to  a  point  just  above  the  angle  of  the  ramus  on  the  left  side. 
After  ligating  the  facial  artery  and  one  or  two  other  small  vessels, 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  was  opened  into,  not  being  able  to  turn  the 
tumor  out,  owing  to  its  large  size.  The  incision  was  extended  from 
the  mental  process,  up  the  symphisis,  and  the  lower  lip  cut  through. 
When  this  was  pulled  back  it  gave  plenty  of  room.  The  mass  was 
easily  turned  out  and  separated  from  its  attachment  to  the  buccina- 
tor muscle  and  the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  The  canine  and  one  of 
the  bicuspids  were  extracted,  and  after  separating  the  periosteum 
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from  the  bone  a  curved  needle,  armed  with  the  chain  of  a  chain  saw, 
was  passed  around  the  bone,  which  was  sawn  through  at  this  point, 
leaving  the  incisors.  The  chain  was  also  passed  around  about  two 
inches  above,  near  the  angle,  and  another  section  made.  A  portion 
of  the  incision,  including  that  through  the  lip,  was  brought  together 
with  hare-lip  pins — ^the  remainder  with  common  silk  ligature.  Most 
of  the  wound  healed  by  first  intention.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  CANCER. 

Nine  Cases  of  Epithelial^  three  Sdrrhus  of  Breast 

Mr.  E.  Carlen,  at  Providence  Infirmary,  July  19th,  1871,  ligature 
of  the  left  common  carotid  and  removal  of  the  parotid  gland  for 
epithelioma. — Mr.  Carlen  first  applied  for  treatment  about  three 
years  ago.  At  that  time  he  had  a  small  ulcer,  the  size  of  a  nickle, 
situated  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip. 
This  had  been  troubling  him  for  some  time,  and  was  treated  by  the 
application  of  caustics.  A  Y  shaped  incision  was  removed  from 
the  lip,  embracing  all  the  diseased  structure.  A  few  months  after 
this  the  submaxillary  gland  became  affected  with  the  disease ;  was 
considerably  enlarged  and  very  painful,  so  much  so  that  it  pre- 
vented sleep.  It  was  determined  to  remove  the  gland,  together 
with  all  diseased  tissues  surrounding  it.  With  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Ketchum  the  operation  was  performed,  the  facial  and  lingual 
arteries  requiring  ligation.  Every  particle  of  the  diseased  struc- 
ture that  could  be  seen  was  cut  away ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  disease  returned  in  the  parotid  gland.  Mr.  Carlen  went  to 
Kew  Orleans  and  New  York,  and  consulted  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons in  those  cities.  They  all  agreed  as  to  the  cancerous  nature 
of  his  malady.  He  came  back  to  Mobile  with  no  hope  whatever  of 
living  any  length  of  time.  The  tumor  had  grown  to  quite  a  large 
size.  It  pressed  so  firmly  against  the  bone  and  was  so  adherent  to 
the  muscles  that  he  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth,  and  could  take 
no  nourishment,  except  in  the  liquid  form.  He  insisted  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  him  that  w^ould  give  him  a  chance  for  his 
life,  even  if  it  was  at  a  great  risk,  as  he  would  certainly  die  in  a 
few  weeks  if  he  did  not  get  relief,  since  he  could  neither  eat  nor 
sleep.  It  was  proposed  to  ligate  the  carotid,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  blood  and  starve  the  tumor ;  also  to  make  an  incision 
down  upon  it,  and  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  diseased 
mass.  He  decided  to  have  it  done.  The  day  appointed  was  July 
19th,  1871.  The  left  common  carotid  artery  was  cut  down  upon 
and  ligated  just  above  the  omohyoid  muscle.  An  incision  was 
then  made  down  upon  the  tumor,  and  the  whole  of  the  mass,  in- 
cluding the  parotid  gland,  removed.  The  wound  was  left  open 
and  dressed  with  per  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  few  days  after  this  it 
was  changed  for  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.    Two  weeks  after  the 
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operation,  the  patient  was  doing  well,  the  wound  was  granulating,  he 
could  open  his  mouth  as  wide  as  he  wished,  slept  well,  and  was  free 
from  pain. 

The  disease  returned,  and  the  patient  died  eight  months  after 
last  operation.  He  tried  Oondurango  for  several  weeks ;  but  this 
remedy  did  not  seem  to  exert  the  slightest  influence. 

REMOVAL    OF   MAMMARY  GLANDS. 

First  case — Mrs.  G.,  of  Demopolis. 
Second  case — Mr.  C,  of  Mobile. 
Third  case — Mrs.  P.,  of  Whistler. 
All  schirrhous. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  RUPTURE   OF  PERINEUM. 

Six  cases,  operated  as  described  in  last  report. 

The  following  is  a  typical  case  of  partial  rupture,  of  which  I  have 
seen  quite  a  number : 

Some  eighteen  months  ago  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  N.,  and  tbund 
that  she  was  suffering  greatly  from  uterine  disease.  The  uterus 
was  anteverted  and  largely  increased  in  size.  Tlie  bladder  was 
swagging  so  low  that  it  hung  almost  out  of  her  person ;  she  was 
unable  to  walk  any  distance  on  account  of  the  pains  that  exercise 
produced  in  the  back  and  the  vesical  irritation  that  was  produced. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  she  had  given  birth  to  but  two 
children — the  youngest  stillborn  after  a  protracted  labor,  and  from 
that  time  she  had  suffered  from  uterine  disease.  At  this  time  she 
was  suffering  from  almost  constant  hemorrhage.  As  stated,  the 
uterus  was  anteverted,  and  the  os  was  almost  obliterated  from  pre- 
vious caustic  applications.  There  was  a  partial  rupture  of  the 
perineum  through  the  sphincter  vaginae  muscle.  I  first  restored 
the  OS  by  incision  and  dilatation  with  flexible  bougies  of  soft  metal, 
and  then  repaired  the  perineum.  The  result  is,  that  her  health  is 
perfectly  restored.  She  is  a  widow  lady,  now  nearly  forty  years  of 
age  5  yet,  after  the  restoration  of  the  perineum,  her  uterine  func- 
tions have  become  healthy.  If  we  think  for  a  moment,  we  can  readily 
see  how  the  loss  of  the  power  in  the  sphincter  vaginae  may  invite 
displacement  of  the  pelvic  organs.  I  have  now  a  patient,  a  little 
boy  ten  years  old,  whose  sphincter  ani  was  torn  away  by  the  at- 
tending physician  at  the  time  of  his  birth  with  a  blunt  hook.  The 
result  is  a  horrible  prolapse  of  the  bowel.  I  have  cured  quite  a 
number  of  these  cases,  not  only  ante  version  but  also  retroversion, 
by  repairing  the  loss  of  this  muscle.  The  operation  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  done  for  ruptured  perineum. 
13 
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CASES  OF  UTERINE  SURGERY. 

Cases  of  dysmeDorrhoea ;  six  amputations  of  cervix ;  bilateral 
division  of  cervix ;  removal  of  polypi,  with  one  case  fibrous  tumor 
constitutes  the  character  of  cases  treated : 

Mrs.  S.,  age  23  years,  patient  of  Dr.  Webb.  Since  the  age  of  15 
she  had  suffered  from  dysmenorrhoea ;  had  been  married  for  about 
eight  months.  She  was  treated  both  before  and  after  her  marriage 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  but  without  any  ameliora- 
tion. Dr.  Webb  recognized  her-s  as  a  case  requiring  an  operation, 
the  smallness  of  the  os  not  allowing  the  introduction  of  Emmet's 
probe.  By  palpation  the  body  of  the  organ  could  be  distinctly 
made  out.  The  cervix  was  exceedingly  small.  After  placing  her 
in  Sim's  position  and  pulling  down  the  uterus  with  Tieman's  ball 
forceps,  I  divided  the  posterior  lip  with  scissors,  and  then  enlarged 
the  internal  os  with  Sim's  angular  knife.  The  body  of  the  uterus 
was  retroverted  with  somewhat  of  a  lateral  flexion.  The  stricture 
was  sufficiently  divided  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a  No.  8 
bougie  of  soft  metal.  The  dilatation  was  kept  up  by  introducing 
these  sounds  every  few  days.  A  few  months  afterwards  she  became 
pregnant  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  full  term. 

Mrs.  Boyd,  age  35  years,  applied  for  treatment  on  account  of 
menorrhagia.  I  found,  upon  making  an  examination,  that  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  was  about  four  inches  in  depth,  with  a  small 
vascular  polypus  hanging  out  from  the  os  and  attached  within  the  cer- 
vix. Sim's  method  of  bilateral  division  of  the  cervix  was  per- 
formed, the  polypus  removed  and  per  sulphate  of  iron  applied  by 
saturating  a  tampon  of  cotton.  The  iron  was  used,  not  only  to 
check  the  hemorrhage  but  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  polypus. 

Martha  Nichols,  colored,  age  29  years. — She  had  never  borne  any 
children,  although  she  had  been  married  for  ten  years  and  had 
menstruated  regularly.  On  examination,  that  peculiar  condition  of 
the  uterus  described  by  Huguier  as  hypertrophic  elongation  of  the 
cervix,  to  which  he  exclusively  ascribes  complete  prolapse,  was 
found.  In  the  standing'  posture  the  cervix  hung  out  of  the  vulva 
more  than  an  inch.  The  patient,  under  chloroform,  was  placed  on 
her  left  side,  Simm's  favorite  position  for  uterine  operations,  and 
Dr.  Nott's  Eecti  Linear  Ecraseur  was  applied,  grasping  the  cervix 
evenly  close  to  the  vaginal  insertion.  The  clamp  was  rapidly 
screwed  down  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some  five  minutes.  Before 
removing  the  clamp,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  I  cut  off  the  strangu- 
lated cervix  as  close  to  the  clamp  as  possible.  On  removing  the 
instrument,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  hemorrhage  and  the  crushed 
tissues  were  not  cut  at  any  point.  The  woman  remained  in  her 
bed  for  five  days  and  then  in  her  room  for  ten  days  longer. 

The  approximated  mucous  membrane  covering  the  stump  did 
not  subsequently  separate,  but  healed  by  immediate  union.     At 
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every  point  the  covering  was  more  uniformly  and  evenly  applied 
than  it  was  possible  to  have  done  it  by  sutures. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  DISEASED  BONES. 

Rev.  Father ,  Spring  Hill  College,  caries  of  the  trochanter 

major.    Removed  the  trochanter. 

Kegro  man,  Marine  Hospital,  necrosis  and  caries  of  the  femur. 
Opened  into  the  cavity  of  the  involucrum  with  a  small  trephine,  so 
as  to  allow  the  pus  and  plactea  sequestra  a  free  outlet. 

Mr.  Gladney,  of  Mississippi,  caries  of  the  tibia,  resulting  from  a 
gunshot  wound  received  in  one  of  the  battles  of  Virginia.  There 
was  a  fistulous  opening  that  communicated  with  two  osteophyte 
that  sprung  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  just  at  the  spot  that  was 
grazed  by  the  ball.  This  canal  was  laid  open  and  the  outgrowths 
of  bone  knocked  off  with  a  chisel  and  mallet.  During  this  manipu- 
lation, the  posterior  tibial  artery  gave  way  under  the  pressure.  Al- 
though quite  a  serious  accident,  it  was  ligated  by  making  use  of  an 
anurism  needle. 

FOUR  CASES  OF  HARE  LIP. 

Son  of  Mr.  Malone,  single  hare  lip.    Operated  by  Malgaine's 
method. 
Dr.  Wood's  child,  double  hare  lip. 
Infant  of  J.  W.  A.  Scott,  single. 
Son  of  Mr.  Winston. 

SUCCESSFUL  CASE  OF  TREPHININa. 

Thomas  S— ,  Columbus.  This  young  man  was  placed  in  my 
hands  for  operation  by  my  friend.  Prof  G.  A.  Ketchum.  During 
the  battles  around  Petersburg  he  received  a  stun  from  the  explosion 
of  a  shell,  a  fragment  striking  him  on  the  right  parietal  bone,  just 
external  to  the  i>arietal  suture,  and  in  front  of  the  crown  of  the 
head.  At  this  point  there  was  no  marked  depression,  yet  a  scar  in 
the  scalp  enabled  me  to  find  the  locality  injured.  At  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  he  did  not  suffer  greatly,  some  shock  and 
headache  following  were  the  only  symptoms  complained  of.  In 
about  two  years,  however,  epileptic  convulsions  set  in,  and  after  a 
few  months  they  recurred  with  so  much  severity,  that  his  father 
brought  him  to  this  city  for  treatment.  At  the  time  I  saw  him  he 
had  averaged  a  convulsion  daily.  He  had  gone  through  the  cata- 
logue of  remedies  without  any  benefit,  and  as  a  last  resort  we 
determined  to  trust  to  the  operation  of  trephining.  We  cut  down 
upon  the  point  of  depression  and  laid  it  bare,  and  using  Gault's 
trephine  bored  through  a  thickness  of  skull  measuring  nearly  one 
inch.    Introducing  the  finger,  I  could  feel  that  I  had  gone  through 
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an  external  exostosis.  With  ronchenrs  we  removed  all  that  part 
that  was  abnormally  thickened.  Examining  the  button  removed,  I 
found  the  two  tables  separated  by  a  proliferation  of  diploic  struc- 
ture. My  solution  of  the  condition  is  that  the  blow  caused  a  detach- 
ment of  the  internal  table,  and  the  gap  gradually  filled  up  with  the 
tissue  mentioned.  The  morning  following  the  operation  we  found 
him  just  in  the  commencing  stage  of  meningeal  inflammation.  He 
had  a  dull,  heavy  look,  and  complained  greatly  of  his  head,  fever 
had  set  in,  the  pulse  was  full  and  frequent.  We  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  bring  him  to  the  verge  of  ptyalism  before  the  operation. 
We  at  once  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  in  veratrum  viride  was 
the  greatest  safeguard,  and  we  gave  it  with  no  sparing  hand.  We 
at  once  gave  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  combined  with  nitrate  of 
potassa;  and  gave  eight  drops  of  Norwood's  tincture  every  two 
hours  until  the  unpleasant  symptoms  were  controlled.  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  this  young  man  owes  his  recovery  to  the 
veratrum.  His  recovery  was  uninterrupted  afterwards,  and  to  this 
day  he  remains  in  perfect  health. 

Excision  of  the  Anterior  Crural  Werve,  for  Pain  in  the  Knee — Oun 
shot  Injury. — Patient,  Jno.  A.  Williams.  At  the  Providence  Infirm- 
ary. Born  in  Massachusetts,  residence  in  Pensacola ;  aged  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  was  shot  on  the  17th  of  April  last  with  a  pistol, 
the  ball  entering  the  thigh  an  inch  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
injuring  the  anterior  curval  nerve  above  its  division  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  culaneous  and  the  long  saphenous.  He  says 
that  at  the  time  of  the  injury  there  was  considerable  haemorrhage, 
but  that  no  ligature  was  applied.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  numb- 
ness of  the  limb,  which  lasted  about  twenty-four  hours.  He  was 
seen  and  treated  by  Dr.  Hodges  of  Pensacola.  He  applied  for 
treatment  here  some  time  about  the  first  of  August;  had  been 
suffering  ever  since  the  injury  with  severe  pain  in  tiie  knee,  and  had 
but  little  use  of  his  leg.  The  pain  in  the  knee  was  evidently  caused 
by  the  injury  done  to  the  nerve.  As  everything  had  failed  in  the 
way  of  treatment,  I  determined  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  would  be  to  cut  down  upon  the  nerve  and  exact  a  portion  of  it. 
This  was  accomplished  at  the  injured  joint  and  a  neuroma  found  as 
large  as  a  pea,  which,  with  about  an  inch  of  the  nerve,  was  removed. 
The  operation  gave  him  great  relief,  and  will,  I  think,  prove  a 
permanent  cure. 

Varicose  Ulcer  of  the  Leg^  Cured  by  Application  of  Vienna  Paste. 
Reported  as  a  typical  case.  Patient,  Mr.  Malone,  an  Irishman,  aged 
forty-three  years ;  had  been  troubled  for  more  than  five  years  with 
a  large  ulcer,  situated  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  crest  of  the  tibia 
about  four  inches  above  the  ankle.  All  kinds  of  treatment  had 
been  employed.  The  ulcer  if  healed  would  break  out  again  from 
the  slightest  causes.  The  superficial  veins  of  the  leg  were  consider- 
ably enlarged,  especially  the  long  and  short  saphenous.  It  was 
necessary  to  destroy  the  varicosity  of  the  veins,  and  the  application 
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of  Vieuna  paste  was  thought  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  means 
for  accomplishing  this  purpose.  Small  pieces  of  adhesive  plaster, 
cut  diamond  shaped,  with  holes  in  the  centre,  were  applied  over  the 
enlarged  veins  at  several  places,  so  as  to  limit  the  action  of  the 
caustic.  The  potassa  cum  calce  was  made  into  a  paste  of  the  consist- 
ence of  cream  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  applied  to  the  part,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  five  minutes.  This  entirely  obliterated  the 
veins.  The  ulcer  now  yielded  rapidly  to  treatment,  and  was  soon 
completely  cured  by  the  application  of  bandages  and  straps. 

REPORT   OF  TWO   CASES  OF  EMPYEMA. 

James  Brown,  colored,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  at  City  Hospital, 
stabbed  with  a  knife  December  1st,  1870,  producing  empyaema  of  the 
left  thoracic  cavity.  A  pyogenic  membrane  also  formed  under  the 
pectoralis  major  muscle,  which  kept  up  a  constant  discharge  of  pus. 
This  was  freely  laid  open  and  stuffed  with  cotton  so  as  to  excite 
enough  inflammation  to  destroy  it.  A  portion  of  a  carious  rib  was 
removed  and  a  free  opening  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  so  as 
to  allow  a  free  outlet  to  the  pus.  I  advised  the  washing  out  of  the 
cavity  by  means  of  a  double  catheter  with  tepid  water  carbolized. 

Mr.  Coleman,  aged  twenty-seven,  at  City  Hospital;  empyaema  of 
the  left  thoracic  cavity,  caused  by  gun-shot  wound  received  in  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia.  He  was  lying  down  at  the  time. 
The  ball  entered  the  arm,  passed  through  the  left  thoracic  cavity, 
and  was  removed  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  back.  A  free  open- 
ing was  made  into  the  cavity  posteriorly  just  below  the  angle  of 
the  scapula ;  a  large  amount  of  pus  was  immediately  evacuated, 
showing  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Clai- 
borne, sent  me  for  treatment  Mr.  McK .      His  history  was 

that  some  time  previously  he  had  passed  a  large  calculus,  which 
had  lodged  at  the  junction  of  the  penis  and  scrotum  in  front. 
There  it  had  been  allowed  to  remain  until  it  ulcerated  through 
the  urethra  and  dropped  out.  From  his  suffering  and  irritation  of 
the  urinary  organs  he  was  very  much  reduced.  The  result  was  an 
extensive  slough  involving  the  urethra  from  the  scrotum  nearly  to 
the  glans.  Through  the  opening  the  urine  passed  externally.  In 
thinking  over  his  case  it  occurred  to  me  to  act  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  turn  the  urine  through  the  perineum,  and 
by  a  flap  from  the  scrotum  pulled  forward  to  close  up  the  urethral 
opening.  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  do  this,  I  introduced  into 
the  urethra  the  canula  of  a  large  curved  trocar,  as  far  as  the  curve, 
then  turning  its  point  in  the  direction  of  the  perineum,  thrust  in 
the  trocar,  and  brought  its  point  out  through  the  perineum.  I  then 
enlarged  with  a  delicate  knife  the  opening  thus  made  into  the  ure- 
thra. This  converted  the  urethra  into  a  female  urethra  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  I  then,  through  the  perineum  passed  Sims'  catheter, 
which  I  retained,  and  did  the  plastic  operation  as  before  indicated. 
The  result  is  a  perfect  cure. 
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LITHOTOMY.  < 

1  have  seen  but  two  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  only  one  of 
these  has  been  operated  upon.  This  case  is  Mr.  James  L.,  brought 
me  by  my  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  McDaniel,  of  Camden,  Wilcox 
county.  The  old  gentleman  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  Although 
a  man  of  good  habits  and  wonderful  physical  development,  he  had 
suffered  so  much  and  so  long  that  he  was  wasted  to  a  perfect  skele- 
ton. He  had  suffered  from  symptoms  of  stone  from  boyhood — ^in- 
deed, to  use  his  own  expression,  with  one  hand  holding  his  penis,  the 
other  had  earned  his  sustenance.  During  the  last  year  he  had 
suffered  from  an  uncontrollable  diarrhoea.  Dr.  McD.  had  exhausted 
his  skill  attempting  to  control  his  bowels  and  get  him  in  a  condition 
for  treatment  for  his  urinary  difftculties,  but  had  failed.  When  he 
came  to  me,  the  Dr.  and  myself  sounded  his  bladder,  and  readily 
detected  a  calculus  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum.  We  ex- 
amined his  urine,  and  found  some  albumen  and  a  large  quantity  of 
pus  and  mucus.  It  was  alkaline  in  reaction.  Now,  the  question  was, 
What  is  best  to  be  done  ?  The  vesical  irritation  and  tenesmus 
seemed  to  aggravate  his  diarrhoea,  and  thus  far  efforts  to  control 
the  bowels  were  unavailing.  After  weighing  the  points  of  the  case, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  lithotomy  should  be  done — thus 
placing  the  bladder  at  rest,  with  the  hope  that  the  bowel  trouble  would 
then  respond  to  treatment.  We  discussed  the  prospects  of  lithoto- 
my and  lithotrity,  recognizing  the  general  fact  that  lithotrity  is 
best  suited  to  patients  in  adult  life.  But  in  the  case  before  us  other 
points  came  up  for  consideration — the  vesical  tenesmus  and  the 
muco  purulent  secreti<m  from  the  bladder,  all  of  which  would  em- 
barrass either  operation.  But,  everything  considered,  we  regarded 
lithotomy  as  the  operation  offering  the  best  chance  of  success. 
Without  adequate  experience,  I  stated  to  the  medical  class  of  the 
College  in  whose  presence  the  operation  was  performed :  To  say 
that  lithotomy  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  dangerous  operation 
that  the  majority  of  surgeons  seemed  to  think,  would  smack  of  ego- 
tism. But  if  you  will  reflect  a  moment  how  easy  and  usually  harm- 
less it  is  to  remove  a  stone  from  the  female  bladder,  and  that,  to 
any  one  who  is  master  of  the  anatomy  of  the  perineum,  a  few  sim- 
ple incisions  converts  the  male  urethra  into  the  female,  save  the 
existence  of  the  prostrate  gland  in  the  male  (and  even  this  is  no 
great  obstacle  to  proper  dilatation,  when  a  little  patience  is  exer- 
cised), it  will  be  evident  that  lithotomy,  practiced  without  the 
deep  incision  through  the  vesical  neck,  is  robbed  of  more  than  half 
of  its  dangers.  The  flnger,  carefully  and  gently  introduced,  suffi- 
ciently dilates  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  adults  to  allow  of  the  re- 
moval of  a  stone  without  incising  it.  In  children  the  prostate  is 
brittle  and  easily  tears,  so  that  the  stone  can  be  extracted  without 
enlarging  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  cutting.  But  suppose  the 
stone  is  large,  by  converting  the  male  into  a  female  urethra,  the 
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crushing  instrument  can  be  used  and  the  large  stone  converted  into 
fragments,  and  the  bladder  as  readily  relieved  of  stone  as  though 
the  patient  was  a  female,  unless  the  stone  is  very  large  and  is  largely 
composed  of  oxylate  of  lime.  When  this  is  the  case,  such  experts 
as  Sir  Henry  Thompson  might  possibly  give  a  patient  a  better 
chance  by  crushing  than  by  cutting,  but  even  this  I  doubt.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  has  been  often  discussed  in  times 
gone  by.  But  then  the  appliances  for  crushing  were  not  so 
complete  as  now.  The  point  I  insist  upon  is,  not  to  incise  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  but,  by  a  little  patience,  the  index  finger  can  be  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder,  and  an  ordinary  stone  can  be  seized  and 
extracted  without  cutting.  The  muco  purulent  discharge,  which 
was  constantly  roping  up  in  the  urethra  and  obstructing  it,  was 
another  reason  why  lithotomy  was  done  after  the  method  de- 
scribed. The  finger  was  introduced  and  the  stone  extracted, 
without  difficulty.  The  jiatient  expressed  himself  as  gi'eatly 
relieved  in  a  few  hours,  so  far  as  his  bladder  symptoms  were  con- 
cerned. He  had  regained  perfect  control  of  the  sphincter  vesicas 
in  twenty-four  hours.  From  this  time  his  bladder  gave  him  but 
little  concern.  In  the  course  of  a  week  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  urine  by  the  urethra.  His  diarrhoea,  however,  remained  re- 
bellious up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  four  weeks  after  the  operation. 
He  died  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  chronic  diarrhoea. 

SUCCESSFUL  REMOVAL  OF  A  KIDNEY. 

Subjoined,  you  will  find  a  succinct  description  of  a  case,  in  which 
I  removed  a  kidney  successfully  in  December,  1870.  This  case  has 
'not  been  published  before,  except  an  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the 
New  York  Obstetrical  Journal,  of  May,  1871.  Extirpation  of  this 
organ  Jias  been  done  in  several  instances  since  the  successful  case 
of  Simon ;  but  in  every  instance  has  proved  fatal  except  in  mine, 
which  is  the  second  upon  record  in  succession  of  date.  It  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  organ  was  not  discharging  the  ftmction  of 
the  kidney,  and  could  therefore  be  removed  with  comparatively 
little  danger.  Yet  I  report  the  case  in  our  transactions  simply  for 
what  it  is  worth.  The  displacement  is  unique  and  without  a  par- 
allel. The  specimen  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  T.  G.  Thomas, 
of  New  York,  my  friend  and  (cherished  preceptor.  The  woman, 
after  the  operation,  went  her  full  time,  and  was  attended  by  Dr.  D. 
E.  Smith,  of  our  city.  He  found  that  at  the  time  of  her  confine- 
ment she  had  some  anasarcous  swelling  of  the  feet  and  face  with 
albuminuria.  Yet  there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  her  labor.  She 
gave  birth  to  a  well-developed  temale  child.  In  regard  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  specimen.  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  of  New  York,  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  Obstetrical  Journal  as  follows,  enclosing  my  de- 
scription ; 
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'' Editor  American  Journal  Obstetrics^  etc: 

"In  the  December  number  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
were  published  some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  "  nephrotomy 
as  a  nleans  of  treating  renal  calculus/'  and  also  a  resume  of  a  case 
of  successful  extirpation  of  a  kidney  by  Mr.  Simon,  of  Heidelberg, 
from  a  female  patient,  for  an  incurable  urinary  fistula,  originating 
in  a  wound  of  the  ureter  made  during  an  ovariotomy. 

"We  have  many  instances  on  record  where  spontaneous  discharge 
of  renal  calculi  have  taken  place  into  the  intestinal  canal,  or  through 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Most  of  these  have  proved  fatal,  while 
others  have  resulted  in  chronic  urinary  fistulae.  We  also  have 
numerous  examples  of  atrophy  of  a  kidney  and  its  complete  destruc- 
tion by  pressure,  ulceration,  malignant  disease,  etc.;  but  the  records 
of  surgery  show  very  few  attempts  at  renal  lithotomy,  and  the  case 
of  Mr.  Simon,  alluded  to  above,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  in 
which  the  kidney  has  been  successfully  removed  from  a  living 
subject. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  put  on  record  another  well  authen- 
ticated case,  which  will  be  found  detailed  below,  in  a  letter  from  my 
friend  Dr.  John  T.  Gilmore,  of  Mobile.  In  order  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  might  be  more  fully  made  out  before  publication,  I  read  the 
letter  before  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society,  and  also  presented 
the  specimen.  The  specimen  was  examined  by  the  members,  and 
at  my  request  was  microscopically  examined  afterwards  by  Dr. 
James  B.  Eeynolds,  M.  D.,  and  reported  on  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Society.  Although  the  organ  was  considerably  atrophied  and 
altered  in  structure  by  pressure,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  it  was  a  kidney. 

"Yours,  etc.,  J.  0.  Nott." 

**  Mobile,  Ala.,  January  23,  1871. 
**  J.  C.  NoTT,  M.  D.: 

**  Dear  Doctor — I  will  send  you  by  express  a  small  package  containing 
what  I  am  satisfied  is  a  kidney.  I  removed  it  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember from  the  left  lumbar  region  of  a  woman  aged  thirty-three  years. 
Following  her  first  pregnancy,  four  years  ago,  an  indistinct  tumor 
appeared  in  the  upper  part  of  this  region,  which  gave  constant  pain. 

**  Within  the  past  four  or  five  months  the  pain  had  become  so  severe 
that  she  sought  relief  at  all  hazards.  I  had  just  read  a  history  of  success- 
ful extirpation  of  a  kidney  by  Simon,  In  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
of  December.  I  determined  to  remove  whatever  I  found  the  oflfending 
substance  to  be^  even  if  I  found  it  was  the  kidney. 

**  I  made  an  incision  down  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinse  mus- 
cles and  found  it  contained  in  a  hernial  sac  made  by  pushing  out  the 
quadratus  lumborum,  lying  on  the  transverse  processes  of  the  two  first 
lumber  vertebrae,  its  upper  extremity  pressed  up  external  to  the  last  rib. 
That  it  is  an  atrophied  kidney  is,  I  think,  beyond  dispute,  which  was 
fioating  previous  to  her  pregnancy,  and  was  forced  into  this  abnormal 
position  by  the  rising  of  the  gravid  uterus,  hemming  it  in  below  the  last 
rib  and  crowding  it  out,  carrying  before  it  the  quadratus  lumborum, 
which  made  its  hernial  sac.    You  can  see  impressions  made  upon  the 
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tumor  by  the  transverse  processes  upon  which  it  rested,  also  the  remains 
of  the  ureter. 

**  The  kidney,  caught  in  this  position  and  constantly  compressed  by 
the  erector  spinse  and  quadratus  muscles,  became  atrophied,  lost  its  glan- 
dular character,  and  degenerated  into  a  fibrous  mass.  Only  a  small  vessel 
fed  it,  which  was  ligated  after  removal.  The  pain  in  the  back  was  con- 
stant, and  the  region  over  the  tumor  was  intolerant  of  manipulation. 

**  The  woman,  a  negress,  was  poorly  developed,  with  relaxed  muscular 
fibre.  At  the  time  of  the  operation  .she  was  five  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy.    She  has  recovered,  however,  entirely,  without  abortion. 

**  Please  present  the  specimen  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  New  York, 
and  let  me  know  what  conclusion  is  arrived  at  with  regard  to  its 
character.  Yours  truly, 

J.   T.   GiLMORE." 
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LITHOTOMY   DONE  BY  A   WOMAN   WITH   A   CASE   KNIFE. 

I  add  here,  as  a  matter  of  sufficient  surgical  curiosity  to  deserve  a  per- 
manent record,  the  following  letter  received  by  me  while  this  report  is 
passing  through  the  press.    It  explains  itself: 

**  DeKai.b,  Miss.,  October  16,  1872. 
i'DR.  J.  T.  Gilmore: 

^^  Dear  Doctor— M.y  friend  Dr.  Campbell,  of  this  county,  says  that  on 
his  recent  visit  to  Mobile,  you  expressed  a  desire  that  I  should  send  you 
the  particulars  of  an  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder  that  occurred  in 
this  neighborhood  years  ago.  The  facts  and  circumstances  are  these: — 
An  old  man,  named  Buck  Craig,  aged  about  sixty  years,  lived  in  this 
county,  in  the  year  1840.  He  had  some  trouble  with  his  urinary  organs, 
slight  stricture  of  the  urethra,  perhaps— and  being  a  sort  of  steam  doctor, 
and  having  read  some,  he  dipped  a  straw  in  wax,  making  a  rude  catheter, 
which  he  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  on  withdrawing  it  left  part  of 
the  wax  in  the  bladder,  which  became  the  nucleus  for  a  calculus.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  it  became  so  large  as  to  give  him  great  pain,  and 
he  determined  to  operate  for  it.  Under  his  direction,  his  wife,  with  a 
common  case  knife,  ground  into  the  form  of  a  scalpel,  cut  into  tha 
urethra  in  the  perineum,  and  successfully  extracted  the  stone,  which 
must  have  weighed  at  least  two  ounces.  I  saw  the  stone  myself  lying  on 
the  head  of  a  flour  barrel.  It  seems  there  were  no  persons  present 
except  his  own  family.  They  all  said  at  the  time  that  their  mother  did 
it,  and  Craig  also  averred  that  she  did  it.  No  surgeon  ever  claimed  the 
credit  of  it,  and  it  was  done.  My  father-in-law,  Mr.  Hughes,  lived 
within  a  mile  of  him,  and  saw  him  every  day  until  he  recovered  and 
moved  off. 

**  Mr.  Murdoc  McRae,  W.  C.  Rush,  and  several  other  old  citizens,  now 
living  in  this  neighborhood,  told  me  last  Sunday,  after  receiving  your 
message  by  Dr.  Campbell,  that  they  saw  him  frequently  after  the  opera- 
tion. I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  in  those  days,  but  I  distinctly  recollect 
seeing  the  stone  and  hearing  the  matter  discussed  by  his  neighbors,  and 
it  was  generally  conceded  by  everybody  that  his  wife  did  it.  They  were 
very  poor  people,  and  could  not  have  paid  a  surgeon  to  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  do  it.  There  were  three  physicians  living  here  then,  one  of 
whom  (Dr.  McLanahan)  is  still  here,  and  none  of  them  ever  claimed 
the  credit  of  it.  Nor  did  any  one  else,  ex<5ept  his  wife.  These  are  the 
facts,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  his  wife  performed  the 
operation  with  nothing  but  a  case  knife.    I  am,  Doctor, 

**  Respectfully,  &c.,  i&c.  E.  Fox." 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SURGERY    OF  MONTGOMERY 

COUNTY. 

By  JOHN  H.  BLUE,  M.  D.,  of  Montgomery. 


In  reviewing  the  reports  kindly  furnished  me  by  members  of  the 
Montgomery  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  I  find  that  their  surgery 
has  not  been  so  large  in  amount,  or  varied  in  character,  as  in  years 
past;  nor  does  it  abound  so  much  in  descriptive  interest.  But 
were  volume  and  quantity  the  desiderata  of  this  report,  material 
sufficient  could  have  been  furnished  to  carry  it  to  tiresome  elabora- 
tion ;  for  the  amount  of  surgical  practice  has  been  large,  but  the 
discrepancy  in  the  major  and  minor  characters  is  greater  than  would 
ordinarily  exist,  the  unusual  preponderance  being  in  the  latter 
department.  Hence,  while  desirous  of  reporting  the  full  amount, 
it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  abridge  and  condense  as  far  as  could 
consistently  be  done.  Mention  has  been  made  to  me  of  numerous 
dislocations  and  fractures,  which  the  reporters  have  not  deemed  of 
sufficient  interest  to  detail,  and  which  have  consequently  not  been 
incorporated.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  cases  reported  are 
furnished  by  members  of  the  Montgomery  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society.  The  following  cases  are  reported  by  several  physicians 
whose  names  are  not  given : 

Case  I. — In  March  last  a  negro  man,  aged  about  thirty,  applied 
at  my  office  to  have  a  ball  extracted  from  his  shoulder.  He  stated 
that  about  one  month  previous  to  that  time  he  had  received  a  gun- 
shot wound  of  the  shoulder ;  the  ball,  as  he  supposed  it  to  be,  enter- 
ing its  anterior  aspect.  Several  abscesses  had  formed  around  the 
wound,  the  cicatrices  of  which  were  present.  Detached  portions  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus  were  found  in  the  wound  and  removed, 
constituting  altogether  about  three-fourths  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 
After  the  removal  of  the  remaining  spseculi  to  be  found,  water 
dressing  was  applied,  and  disinfectants,  and  the  patient,  after  a 
tedious  convalescence,  recovered  in  a  great  measure  the  original 
motion  and  use  of  the  arm.    Thus  nature  accomplished  alone  a  very 
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beautiful  and  satisfactory  result:  that  which  the  conservative  sur- 
geon often  fails  to  do,  even  with  her  aid. 

Case  II. — R.  S ,  aged  forty -five,  fracture  in  left  lateral  portion 

of  frontal  bone  from  a  blow  upon  the  head  with  a  large  stick. 
Slight  depression  existed  and  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  ears 
occurred,  (the  latter  small  in  quantity)  from  which  fact  a  deeper 
injury  was  suspected.  The  patient  remained  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness for  three  days,  but  this  gradually  passed  away,  and  he 
made  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  recovery. 

Case  III. — J.  C ,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  receiving  in  the 

fall  an  injury  of  the  thigh.  I  first  saw  him  six  weeks  after  receipt 
of  the  injury.  Examination  revealed  a  dislocation  of  the  femur 
downwards  on  the  foramen  obturator.  Eeduction  was  effected  by 
manipulation,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

Case  lY. — M.  D ,  negro  girl,  about  thirteen  years  old,  was 

brought  to  my  oflice  to  receive  treatment  for  a  pistol  wound  in  the 
front  part  of  the  head.  I  found  the  injury  to  be  in  the  lower  j)or- 
tion  of  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  left  side,  the  ball  having 
entered  the  skull.  The  patient  complained  of  no  pain,  except  in 
the  back  portion  of  the  head,  and  was  entirely  conscious.  Water 
dressing  was  applied,  and  she  returned  to  her  home,  walking  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  yards.  On  the  following  morning  conscious- 
ness still  remained,  though  unimpaired,  and  she  sank  rapidly  into  a 
comatose  condition  in  the  evening,  death  ensuing  on  the  fourth  day 
after  receipt  of  the  injury.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  discovered  that 
the  ball  had  penetrated  the  anterior  cerebral  portion  of  the  brain, 
lodging  in  the  left  lateral  ventricle.  Extensive  extravasation  of 
blood  had  occurred  over  almost  the  entire  left  portion  of  the  brain, 
producing  the  symptoms  of  compression. 

Case  v.— W.  B- ,  aged  sixteen  years,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 

December  received  a  wound  with  a  pistol  ball  in  the  left  elbow 
joint.  Fracture  of  the  radius  was  produced  and  considerable  injury 
to  the  articulation  resulted  5  swelling  and  inflammation  very  exten- 
sive. By  the  continued  use  of  cold  applications  and  afterward 
gentle  but  persistent  motion,  the  original  use  of  the  limb  was 
regained,  and  the  motion  restored  almost  as  free  and  varied  as 
before  the  injury.  Electricity  was  applied  repeatedly  during  the 
treatment  with  good  results. 

Case  VI. — M.  L.  G- ,  colored,  wound  of  the  face,  inflicted  by 

twenty  or  thirty  bird  shot.  Most  of  these  entered  the  mouth, 
knocking  the  teeth  out,  and  producing  considerable  laceration  of 
the  tongue.  When  first  seen,  the  patient  was  laboring  under  the 
resulting  shock,  and  apparently  more  severely  injured  than  the 
wounds  would  indicate.  Kext  morning  I  found  her  better,  though 
the  power  of  deglutition  and  articulation  was  lost.  She  com- 
plained of  inability  to  see,  though  no  shot  had  wounded  either  eye, 
one  only  having  entered  in  dangerous  proximity,  and  that  was 
found  lodged  under  the  skin.    The  wounds  gradually  healed,  and 
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health  aud  strength  returned,  but  the  loss  of  sight  remained.  The 
right  eye  had  undergone  complete  disorganization,  while  the  left 
continued  in  a  somewhat  different  condition.  The  pupil  was  dilated 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  but  no  response  to  light  was  given — cornea 
slightly  opaque.  By  the  opthalmoscope  the  lens  was  seen  to  be, 
unaffected,  but  the  deeper  structures  could  not  be  brought  into 
view.  This  condition  continues  fit  the  present  time,  now  about  six 
months  since  the  injury  was  received.  The  optic  nerve  is  undoubt- 
edly implicated  in  this  obscure  case,  but  there  is  still  a  doubt  as  to 
where  the  injury  so  fatal  to  the  eye  sight  was  inflicted.  Whether  it 
is  reflex  in  its  character,  or  whether  some  of  the  shot  reached  the 
brain  through  the  nostril,  or  mouth  and  throat.  None  wounded 
the  ball  from  its  outer  aspect,  and  no  trace  could  be  found  of  an 
entrance  through  the  throat  or  nose. 

Case  VII. — B.  H ,  while  attempting  to  couple  two  railroad 

coaches,  was  caught  and  crushed  between  them.  He  received  three 
fractures  of  the  clavicles,  one  of  the  right  clavicle  near  the  central 
portion,  very  oblique ;  two  of  the  left,  one  transverse,  the  other 
oblique.  A  figure  8  bandage  was  applied  and  the  patient  ordered 
to  bed.  The  transverse  fracture  united  readily,  as  did  also  the 
oblique  one  of  the  left.  The  right  one  united,  but  considerable 
deformity  resulted.  The  patient  had  pneumonia  of  the  right  lung, 
but  made  a  good  recovery.  I  might  say  that  almost  no  bandage 
was  worn  during  the  treatment,  for  the  pneumonia  supervening  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  the  figure  8,  and  afterwards  no  appara- 
tus was  applied. 

The  following  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  A  A.  Wilson  : 

J.  C.  B ,  hernia  humoralis  from  suppressed  gonorrhoea.    He 

was  ordered  a  solution  of  tartaric  autimonia  in  camphor  water,  one- 
eighth  grain  of  the  former  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  latter  every  three 
hours;  at  the  same  time  a  solution  of  the  iodide  potassa,  forty 
grains  to  the  ounce  was  applied  locally  upon  lint,  the  parts  being 
contained  in  a  suspensary  bandage.  The  patient  was  relieved  of  all 
unpleasant  symptoms  in  eight  days.  I  mention  this  case  chiefly  to 
call  attention  to  my  treatment  in  such  affections,  viz. :  The  local 
application  of  iodide  potassa,  which  I  have  always  found  to  act 
promptly  and  happily. 

M.  A ,  about  the  first  of  November  last,  had  his  hand  terri- 
bly lacerated  from  a  gun  bursting  in  it.  He  was  brought  to  my 
office  the  day  subsequent  to  the  injury.  After  examining  the 
wound  and  finding  it  necessary  to  amputate,  I  proceeded  to  operate, 
removing  the  hand  just  above  the  wrist  joint.  Such  had  been  the 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  that  no  ligatures  were  required,  scarcely 
any  haemorrhage  occurring  from. the  arteries.  Eeiiction,  however, 
was  completed  very  soon ;  the  patient  continued  to  do  well,  and  was 
discharged — cured  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

E.  W ,  was  severely  injured  by  a  fragment  of  an  exploded 

anvil.     His  right  arm  was  terribly  lacerated,  the  skin  being  torn  up 
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from  the  wiist  nearly  to  the  elbow  joint.  There  was  also  a  serious 
injury  in  the  right  groin,  produced  probably  by  the  same  fragment. 
I  saw  him  in  about  thirty  minutes  aud  found  him  suffering  intensely 
and  very  much  prostrated.  Proceeding  to  dress  the  wound,  I  first 
drew  down  the  skin  on  the  fore-arm,  retaining  it  in  situ  by  adhesive 
straps  and  a  roller  bandage.  Water  dressing  was  applied  to  the 
injury  in  the  groin.  The  next  day  I  found  the  patient  resting  in 
ease,  but  the  wound  of  the  arm  evidently  indicating  a  disposition  to 
slough,  which  result  followed  several  days  after,  leaving  a  very  ugly 
wound.  This,  however,  granulated  healthily,  and  t^e  patient  was 
discharged  in  about  two  months. 

N.  B ,  was  attacked  with  hoemorrhagic  malarial  fever  about 

the  middle  of  August  last.  He  was  very  ill  for  about  two  weeks, 
and  although  he  had  taken  no  mercury,  his  gums  became  swollen, 
and  every  indication  of  mercurial  salivation  presented  itself,  except 
the  peculiar  odor.  Some  time  after  he  became  convalescent,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  submaxillary  bone  was  somewhat  enlarged. 
This  continued  to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  his  general  health,  until  one  day  I  was  informed  by  his 
mother  that  he  had  pulled  out  two  or  three  of  the  teeth  on  the 
affected  side.  Upon  examination  it  was  discovered  that  the  gum 
had  sloughed,  and  the  lower  maxillary  bone  was  exposed  for  about 
two  inches.  The  general  treatment  was  continued,  leaving  to  nature 
the  task  of  removing  the  diseased  bone,  which  was  done  in  a  short 
time.  When  he  presented  himself  at  my  office  some  time  after- 
wards, with  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps  I  removed  the  sequestrum. 
The  gum  healed  very  readily,  and  the  patient  is  now  entirely  well, 
with  very  little  disfiguration. 

B.  P ,  about  the  20th  of  February,  was  accidentally  shot 

through  the  left  hand,  the  second  finger  being  torn  off  and  the  hand 
otherwise  severely  injured.  The  other  three  fingers  were  drawn 
together  and  a  roller  bandage  applied  to  keep  them  in  position,  and 
cold  applications  ordered.  The  wound  did  well,  and  the  patient 
recovered  with  only  the  loss  of  one  finger. 

The  following  cases  are  given  in  brief  by  Dr.  U.  E.  Jones  : 

Amputation  of  the  right  leg  above  the  knee,  necessitated  by 
compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  knee  joint,  and  both  bones 
of  the  leg.    Fatal. 

Amputation  of  the  fore-arm,  in  the  lower  third,  from  compound 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  hand  and  wrist-joint,  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  a  musket.  A  flap  was  made  from  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  a  tough,  firm  stump  resulted. 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  in  minor  surgery  are  also  given  by  the 
reporter. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Pearsall  reports  five  amputations,  two  of  the  leg,  one  of 
the  arm,  and  two  of  the  fingers,  also  a  number  of  fractures  and 
dislocations. 

The  following  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fremon : 
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A  fibro-cartilaginous  tumor,  an  adult  male,  white,  age  twenty- 
three  years,  healthy  temperament,  and  sanguine.  The  tumor  was 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  situated  about  one  inch  from  the  glans 
penis  on  the  right  side  of  the  penis,  and  was  the  growth  of  four 
months  and  six  days.  Treatment :  Extirpation  with  the  knife,  and 
simple  dressing.   , 

Two  cases  of  protracted  and  aggravated  epistaxis  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  the  exhibition  of  active  cathartics  and  plugging 
the  nose  with  powdered  ice.  Light  diet  and  rest  in.  the  horizontal 
position. 

Two  cases  of  incised  and  one  of  punctured  wounds — both  were 
treated  with  pressure  and  light  dressings ;  made  rapid  and  perfect 
recover3% 

Yulnus  Sclopeticum,  adult  male,  white^  about  thirty  years  old  and 
healthy.  Wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  lace,  the  ball  entering  about 
one  inch  forward  and  below  the  ear.  The  ball  (ordinary  Colt's  pis- 
tol,) was  not  extracted,  as  it  evidently  passed  behind  the  parotid 
gland.    Recovery  good. 

Three  cases  of  scalp  wounds  (incised).  Treatment:  satures,  sim-. 
pie  dressing,  and  pressure.  'Recovery  rapid. 

A  case  of  recto- vesical  iistula.  An  adult  male,  white,  aged  about 
twenty-seven  years ;  has  been  the  subject  of  calculi  during  child- 
hood. He  was  operated  by  the  lateral  method  for  its  relief  at  the 
age  of  ten  years  and  about  three  months  5  has  been  troubled  ever 
since  with  a  discharge  of  urine  per  the  rectum.  Upon  examination 
with  an  oval  speculum,  I  found  a  small  fistulous  opening  from  the 
bladder  into  the  rectum,  about  one  inch  from  the  external  ring. 
Having  no  assistance,  save  a  negro  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  I 
proceeded  to  operate  as  follows,  no  chloroform  being  used  : 

I  introduced  an  ordinary  sound  of  good  size  into  the  bladder, 
making  with  it  firm  pressure  against  its  side  and  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  fistulous  track.  Keeping  the  rectum  well  dilated  with  the 
speculum,  I  caught  up  the  edge  of  the  fistulous  track  with  a  tenacu- 
lum and  clipped  it  away  with  fine  curved  scissors.  I  then,  by  means 
of  a  Physic's  forceps  and  a  small  curved  needle,  passed  a  ligature 
through  tbe  parts  and  closed  the  opening.  Notwithstanding  the 
sound,  an  ordinary  gum  catheter  was  passed  into  the  bladder,  and 
being  secured  was  allowed  to  remain.  On  the  fifth  day  the  catheter 
was  removed,  union  having  been  effected.  I  removed  the  ligature 
on  the  seventh  day.    Recovery  has  been  perfect. 

Yulnus  Sclopeticum,  adult  male,  aged  fifty  years.  A  Derringer 
pistol  ball  had  penetrated  the  palmer  surface  of  the  left  hand  for- 
ward, and  between  the  first  and  second  fingers,  passing  out  about 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  Treatment :  Simple  dressing. 
Recovery  good — has  perfect  use  of  the  hand ;  no  malformation 
present. 

A  case  of  fracture  of  the  fourth  true  rib  on  the  left  side,  together 
with  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  right  clavicle  near  the  sternum  and 
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luxation  of  the  head  of  the  same.  This  case  was  a  negro  man,  aged 
twenty-seven  years — healthy.  Treatment :  Eeplacing  the  bones  in 
proper  position,  and  retaining  them  with  starched  bandages,  and 
requiring  perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  arms  having 
been  secured  by  passing  adhesive  strips  around  the  chest.  Eecov- 
ery  perfect  and  rapid. 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  urethral  strictures  have  been  treated 
by  dilatation,  together  with  malformations  and  strictures  of  the  os, 
as  well  as  many  other  cases  of  minor  importance,  such  as  occur  in 
the  daily  practice  of  every  surgeon. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  surgical  cases  in  addition  to  those  above 
enumerated,  occurred  in  the  practice  of  members  of  the  Montgom- 
ery Medical  Society.  But  those  physicians  under  whose  treatment 
they  came,  deferred  writing  a  detailed  report  of  them  until  their 
professional  duties  crowded  to  such  an  extent  upon  them  as  to 
entirely  prevent  it. 

Dr.  James  Douglass  mentions  (not  in  detail)  a  very  interesting 
case  of  excision  of  the  left  elbow  joint,  in  which  several  inches  of 
the  ulna  were  removed  and  the  radius  forcibly  separated  from  its 
anchylosed  attachment.  Motion  was  instituted  in  the  joint  as  soon 
as  justifiable,  and  gradually  applied  daily  during  the  treatment. 

Electricity  was  also  employed  with  marked  beneficial  effect,  and 
the  result  was  an  arm  restored  almost  as  useful  and  perfect  in  its 
motions  as  before  the  injury. 

Also  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  Nature's  careful  interest  and  patient 
influence  in  repairing  the  injuries  of  mankind.  The  instance  was  a 
burn  involving  the  entire  foot  and  extending  about  one-third  the 
distance  up  the  leg.  When  the  patient  was  first  seen  by  him,  exten- 
sive suppuration  and  sloughing  had  occurred,  which  finally  resulted 
in  amputation  of  the  foot  and  leg,  leaving  an  excellent  stump 
entirely  symetrical  in  its  proportions. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Gaston  mentions  two  operations  for  strangulated  hernia 
(inguinal).  In  one,  the  indications  of  mortification  were  so  evident 
as  to  occasion  serious  apprehension  of  a  successful  termination. 
Both  made  good  recoveries. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson  finds  in  his  note  book  a  case  of  incised  wound 
of  the  chest,  the  knife  penetrating  and  wounding  the  heart.  The 
patient,  notwithstanding  the  grave  character  of  the  injury,  lived 
seven  days. 

Also  a  wound  of  the  chest  penetrating  the  diaphragm ;  patient 
dying  on  the  fifth  day.  A  post-mortem  examination  revealed  a 
large  portion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  protruding  into  the  cavity 
above  through  the  wound  in  the  diaphragm.  This  condition 
evidently  existed  some  time  prior  to  death. 
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By  JOHN  S.  LYNCH,  M.  D.,  of  Clifton. 


I  have  to  express  my  surprise  and  regret  at  the  want  of  interest 
evinced  by  the  members  of  our  profession,  in  Wilcox  county,  in  the 
proceedings  of  our  Association  and  the  cause  of  our  noble  science. 
I  have  addressed  a  communication  to  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion in  the  county  with  whose  address  I  was  acquainted,  requesting 
them  to  report  any  cases  of  surgery  which  may  have  occurred  in 
their  practice,  and  assured  them  that,  if  deemed  of  sufficient  interest 
to  report  to  this  body,  they  (the  surgeons)  should  have  due  credit. 
To  these  communications,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have  not  received  one 
single  response.  My  report  must,  therefore,  embrace  only  those 
cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice. 

This  limited  field  of  observation  has,  however,  presented  a  most 
singular  coincidence.  During  the  thirteen  years  in  which  I  have 
practiced  in  my  present  locality,  I  had  seen  not  one  case  of  fracture 
of  the  femur  and  not  one  dislocation.  In  the  last  year  (1871)  I 
have  had  to  treat  five  fractures  of  the  femur— one  of  both  bones  of 
the  leg,  two  of  the  radius,  and  two  dislocations  of  the  radius  at  its 
humeral  extremity.  Of  the  five  fractures  of  the  femur,  one  only 
seems  to  me  to  possess  sufficient  interest  to  require  any  remark, 
unless  I  except  the  singular  and,  I  should  think,  very  unusual  occur- 
rence of  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  near  its  middle  in  a  child  thirteen 
months  old,  by  falling  out  of  a  door  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  ground.  I  am  able  to  give  no  clue  to  the  means  by  which 
this  fracture  was  caused,  as  no  person  saw  the  child  fall,  and  there 
were  no  contusions  which  might  throw  any  light  upon  the  position 
in  which  it  reached  the  earth.  All  of  these  cases,  except  one,  were 
treated  by  the  application  of  the  long  external  splint  extension  by 
the  foot  and  counter  extension  from  the  perineum,  and  generally 
with  very  good  results.  The  younger  the  patient  the  better  the 
result,  and  the  youngest  of  all  recovered  without  any  shortening  of 
the  limb  at  all.  The  case  excepted  I  deem  of  sufficient  interest  to 
report  more  minutely. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1871,  a  steam  boiler  of  the  "portable'^  patent 
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exploded  under  a  very  high  steam  pressure,  completely  demolishing 
the  building  in  which  it  was  placed,  killing  five  men  and  scalding 
or  otherwise  injuring  eight  other  persons.  Of  these  J.  W.  M.,  aged 
thirty -two,  was  struck  by  some  hard  body  upon  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  right  thigh,  just  below  the  middle,  shattering  the  bone  and 
reducing  the  muscles  to  a  pulp.  He  also  received  a  severe  blow  on 
the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  cutting  the  skin  and  muscles  to  the 
bone  and  causing  a  severe  concussion  of  the  brain ;  and  a  ragged 
cut,  about  an  inch  long  and  pretty  deep,  upon  the  right  heel,  just 
behind  and  a  little  below  the  external  malleolus.  At  the  site  of  the 
fracture  there  was  only  one  small  opening  in  the  skin,  from  which 
was  oozing  a  stream  of  dark  blood.  A  probe  introduced  through 
this  would  almost  sink  by  its  own  weight  to  the  bone,  and  could  be 
pushed  by  the  slightest  pressure  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches 
in  any  downward  direction. 

When  I  saw  him  (about  one  hour  after  the  accident)  he  had 
reacted,  and  was  wildly  questioning  everybody  that  approached 
him  about  the  catastrophe,  and  repeating  the  same  question  a  dozen 
times  almost  in  as  many  minutes.  I  gave  him  a  grain  of  sulphate 
of  morphia,  which  very  soon  completely  quieted  himj  and  then 
placed  his  thigh  in  a  box,  which  for  the  want  of  anything  better  I 
filled  with  saw  dust,  and  sent  him  home  on  a  litter,  with  directions 
to  keep  the  sawdust  wet  continually  around  the  fracture,  and  his 
leg,  from  the  knee  downward,  enveloped  in  hot  flannel.  I  gave  the 
last  direction  because  I  feared  that  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels 
had  received  so  much  injury  that  death  of  the  limb  might  ensue 
from  want  of  innervation  and  nutrition.  The  irrigation  was  kept 
up  for  three  days,  after  which  I  removed  the  box  and  tried  sand 
bags,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  coaptation  of  the  bones,  and 
counter-extension  by  a  weight  suspended  from  a  gaiter  sewed  around 
the  ankle  and  foot,  and  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed.  In  twenty- 
four  hours,  however,  the  wound  on  the  heel  became  gangrenous, 
probably  from  the  pressure  upon  the  veins  of  the  ankle  and  foot, 
and  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  I  then  tried  adhesive  strips  along  the 
leg,  but  these  invariably  came  off  in  a  day  or  so,  and  took  with  them 
the  cuticle,  although  I  hail  diminished  the  traction  upon  them  to 
the  smallest  possible  amount.  This  resulted,  I  presume,  from  the 
feeble  vitality  of  the  limb,  depending  upon  the  diminished  nutritive 
and  innervative  forces.  I  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  all  efforts  at  extension,  and  directed  my  attention  solely 
to  the  keeping  the  bones  as  nearly  coaptated  as  possible  by  means 
of  sand  bags,  and  to  the  healing  of  the  wound  in  the  foot.  This 
last  required  nearly  four  weeks  (it  had  assumed  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion), and  by  this  time  the  fractured  bone  had  become  surrounded 
by  a  very  large  and  firm  callous,  and  nothing  was  left  for  me  to  do 
but  to  abandon  the  case  to  nature  as  it  was,  or  refracture  the  bone 
and  set  it.  This  last  the  patient  positively  refused  to  consent  to, 
and  1  left  him  alone.    The  limb  is  one  and  three-quarter  inches  too 
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short;  but,  with  a  very  high  heel  to  his  shoe,  he  walks  with  a  very 
slight  limp. 

In  connection  with  this  case,  I  desire  to  express  my  gratification 
with  and  praise  of  saw  dust  as  a  means  of  irrigating  and  refrigera- 
ting a  fractured  leg.  I  believe  it  possesses  some  advantages  over 
any  other  substance  I  have  yet  seen  tried.  These  are: — First,  it 
retains  moisture  longer  than  anything  else;  second,  its  superior 
refrigerating  power;  third,  its  non-liability  to  fermentation  and 
decomposition;  and  fourth,  its  cheapness  and  ready  obtainment. 

In  tbe  month  of  December  last  I  saw  two  cases  of  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  radius  outwards.  Both  occurred  in  young  female  chil- 
dren, learning  to  walk,  and  were  caused  by  tbeir  attendants  grasp- 
ing them  firmly  by  the  wrist  and  trying  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
after  they  had  lost  their  balance  and  were  swinging  around  towards 
them.  Of  course,  the  dislocation  is  easily  reduced  and  may  be 
deemed  trivial.  But  I  speak  of  these  cases  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing professional  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  caused  in  the 
way  I  have  pointed  out,  and  to  express  my  belief  that  the  accident 
sometimes,  if  not  frequently,  is  not  recognized  by  practitioners  in 
rural  districts,  where  all  sorts  of  surgical  accidents  are  rare.  The 
grounds  for  my  belief  are: — First,  the  great  difficulty  I  experienced 
in  my  first  case  (a  very  fat  little  girl,  eleven  months  old)  in  ascer- 
taining the  precise  nature  of  the  injury;  and  second,  the  fact  that 
in  the  number  of  my  female  acquaintance  I  know  of  two  ladies  who 
suftered  this  accident  in  early  childhood  and  were  never  relieved, 
the  bones  remaining  permanently  dislocated.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  natural  disposition  of  ladies  to  conceal  the  defor- 
mity resulting  from  such  an  accident,  I  think  we  may  safely  assert 
the  probability  that  the  accident  has  very  frequently  escaped  the 
attention  or  recognition  both  of  parents  and  practitioners. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  at  one  o'clock,  I  was  called 

to  Mary  S ,  a  colored  woman,  aged  about  thirty  years,  small  and 

frail,  and  in  labor  with  her  sixth  child.  Labor  had  begun  eighteen 
hours  before,  under  the  care  of  a  colored  midwife.  I  found  occupy- 
ing tbe  vagina  and  protruding  from  the  vulva  a  firm,  elastic  tumor, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  I  suspected  that  the  woman  was 
not  pregnant  at  all,  but  that  her  uterus  was  engaged  in  an  effort  to  , 
expel  a  uterine  tumor.  Auscultation,  however,  revealed  the  fact 
that  she  was  pregnant,  and  other  obvious  symptoms  that  she  was  in 
labor.  Finding  the  tumor  very  strongly  compressed  by  the  sphinc- 
ter vagina,  and  meeting  great  difficulty  in  pushing  my  hand  up  by 
the  side  of  it,  I  determined  to  try  to  push  it  back  beyond  the 
sphincter,  where  I  thought  I  should  have  more  room  for  it.  This  I 
succeeded  in  doing  by  a  little  effort,  and  then  had  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  os  uteri,  which  was  dilated  to  about  the  diamater 
of  one  inch,  with  the  membranes  intact.  Careful  exploration  with 
my  fingers  proved  the  abnormal  growth  to  be  attached  to  the  cervix 
two  or  three  lines  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  os,  and  strongly 
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adhereot  to  it  everywhere,  except  at  one  spot  on  the  right  side» 
Here  began  a  slit  which  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumor.  It 
would  have  represented  then,  if  removed  from  its  attachments,  a 
quadlilateral  mass,  about  four  and  a  half  or  five  inches  long,  nearly 
the  same  in  width,  and  varying  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
one  and  one-quarter  inches  in  thickness.  Its  free  margins  on  the 
right  side  overlapped  each  other,  and,  when  strongly  compressed  by 
the  vaginal  outlet  seemed  to  be  a  solid  mass. 

Satisfied  that  the  labor  could  never  terminate  successfuly  without 
a  partial  or  entire  ablation  of  the  growth ;  having  no  ecraseur  for 
the  purpose,  and  regarding  the  ligature  out  of  the  question,  I  deter- 
mined to  cut  it  out  with  such  instruments  as  I  had.  I  was  encour- 
aged to  do  this  by  the  report  of  a  very  large  fibroid  removed  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  with  success  5  although  there  existed  in 
his  case  no  necessity  for  the  haste  which  I  was  compelled  to  exert. 
I  therefore  selected  a  pair  of  strong  curved  scissors  and  ground  off 
the  points  quite  blunt.  I  then  placed  the  woman  on  her  back  in 
the  position  for  lithotomy,  drew  down  the  tumor  and  os  to  the 
utmost  extent,  and  slipping  two  fingers  up  along  the  side  of  it  to 
guide  my  scissors,  by  a  s))pcession  of  rapid  cuts  I  succeeded  in 
removing  nearly  the  entire  mass,  only  leaving  a  few  ragged,  uneven 
masses,  half  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  around  the  cervix.  The  haem- 
orrhage was  fearful,  but  I  succeeded  in  arresting  it  by  applying^ 
persulphate  of  iron  in  substance.  This  I  did  by  sprinkling  it 
thickly  on  some  cotton  and  pressing  it  firmly  against  the  bleeding^ 
surface.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  pains  which  had  con- 
tinued up  to  this  time,  now  entirely  ceased,  and  willing  to  allow 
both  her  and  myself  some  repose,  I  gave  her  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  morphia,  and  she  speedily  £ell  into  a  comfortable  sleep. 
This  lasted  about  four  hours,  when  she  was  awakened  by  the  recur- 
rence of  labor  pains,  which  now  became  very  strong  and  regular^ 
and  in  about  one  hour  she  was  delivered  of  a  living  male  child. 
Mother  and  child  both  did  very  well,  and  her  convalescence  did  not 
differ  materially  from  her  former  ones.  The  only  after  treatment 
consisted  in  syringing  the  vagina  twice  a  day  with  a  tepid  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  Four  months  afterwards  the  woman  moved 
beyond  my  observation  5  but  when  I  examined  her  last,  there  was 
no  indication  of  a  return  of  the  morbid  growth.  Whether  or  not  a 
relapse  might  not  occur  under  the  genetic  forces  evolved  by  another 
conception,  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

I  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  tumor  belonged  to  the  class 
denominated  fibro-cellular. 
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